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in  Italian  cities.  §4.  Absence  of  constituted  authority:  Sylla  declared 
Perpetual  Dictator.  §  5.  His  absolute  power :  control  of  Elections.  §  6. 
Hithridatio  Triumph.  §  7.  New  Constitution.  §  8.  Sale  of  property*  of 
the  Proscribed.  §  9.  Military  Colonies.  §  10.  Qreat  changes  in  the 
Register  of  Citizens.  §11.  Power  of  Tribunes,  and  consequently  of  Comitia 
Tributa,  reduced  to  nothing.  §  12.  All  real  power  entrusted  to  Senate. 
§  13.  Laws  for  regulating  tenure  of  Magistracies,  for  altering  Judicial 
bodies,  for  the  Augurate,  &o.  §  14.  Tendency  of  Sylla*s  Political  legis- 
lation. §  15.  Criminal  legislation.  §  16.  Increasing  moderation  of  the 
Dictator:  Pompey  and  Cassar.  §  17.  Cicero*s  defence  of  Sezt.  Roscius  of 
Ameria.  §  18.  Sylla  resigns  Dictatorship.  §  19.  Quiet  state  of  Borne  and 
Provinces,  except  Spain.  §  20.  Sylla  retires  to  Mb  villa  at  Puteoli:  his 
mode  of  life  there«  §  21.  Death  of  Sylla.  §  22.  His  character.  §  23. 
Durability  of  the  changes  made  by  him 336 
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REVOLUTIONARY  ATTEMPT  OP  LEPIDUS:  SERTORIUS:  SPARTACUS: 
CONSULSHIP  OF  POMPEY  AND  CRASSUS.    (78-70  B.C.) 

§  1 .  Early  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  constitution  of  Sylla :  Catulus  and  Lepidus, 
Consuls.  §  2.  Bevolutionaiy  attempt  of  Lepidus  defeated.  §  3.  Adven- 
tures of  Sertorius.  §  4.  HIb  remarkable  government  of  Spain.  §  5.  Me- 
tellus Plus  fails  in  crushing  hixn :  Pompey  sent  to  his  aid.  §  6.  Sertorius 
maintains  bia  superiority:  ti^ty  ^t!tx  Hithridates.     §  7.  Sertorius  assas- 
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nnatod  by  Perpema.  §  8.  Sertorian  war  oonoluded  by  Pompey.  §  9«  Gla- 
diatoriAl  war  breaks  out  in  Italy :  SpartacuB.  §  10.  He  beoomes  almost 
master  of  Italy.  §  11.  Craasus  appointed  to  command  against  him:  his 
skilful  measures.  §  12.  Defeat  and  death  of  Spartaous.  §  13.  Reflexions. 
§  14.  Claim  of  Pompey  to  merit  of  concluding  the  Qladiatorial  War.  §  15. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  elected  Consuls,  illegally.  §  16.  Popular  measures 
announced  by  Pompey :  Tribunate  reestablished.  §  17.  Beform  of  the 
law-courts  proposed  hy  the  Pnotor  L.  Aurelius  Ootta»  opposed  by  Senate. 
§  18.  Cicero's  prosecution  of  Yerres.  §  19.  The  Aurelian  Law  oanied  • 
Beform  of  Senate.  §  20.  Apprehensions  from  rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Crassus : 
the  latter  acknowledges  superiority  of  Pompey        •        •        .    Page  354 
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THIRD  OR  GREAT  MITHRIDATIC  WAR :  POMPEY  IN  THE  EAST. 

(74_61  B.C.) 

§  1.  Second  Mithridatic  War.  §  2.  Preparations  of  Mithridates  for  a  new  war. 
§  3.  Third  Mithridatio  War :  the  King  defeats  the  Consul  Cotta»  and  lays 
siege  to  Cyzicus.  §  4.  L.  LucuUus,  the  other  Consul,  relieves  Cyzicus,  and 
defeats  Mithridates.  §  5.  Drives  Mithridates  into  Armenia.  §  6.  Sends 
to  demand  the  person  of  Mithridates  from  Tigranes :  relieves  Asiatics  frt>m 
arrears  of  debt.  §  7.  Invades  Armenia^  defeats  Tigranes,  and  takes  Tigrano- 
certcu  §  8.  Obliged  by  his  army  to  relinquish  his  advance  upon  Artaxata : 
takes  Nisibis.  §  9.  Mithridates  defeats  Triarius,  Lieutenant  of  Lucullus, 
in  Pontus :  army  of  LucuUus  mutinies.  §  10.  Account  of  Cilidan  pirates: 
Gabinian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with  an  extraordinary  Commission  to  put 
them  down.  §  11.  Brilliant  success  of  Pompey,  who  remains  in  Cilida. 
§  12.  Manilian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with  absolute  command  over  the 
East.  §  13.  He  drives  Mithridates  across  the  Caucasus :  is  unable  to  follow 
him.  §  14.  His  campaign  in  Syria:  siege  of  Jerusalem.  §  15.  Death  of 
Mithridates.  §  1 6.  Pompe/s  triumphant  progress  through  Asia  and  Greece : 
return  to  Italy  after  six  years'  absence 3G8 
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FROM  THE  CONSULSHIP  OP  POMPEY  AND  CRASSUS  TO  THE  RETURN 
OF  POMPEV  FROM  THE  EAST:  CiESAR :  CICERO:  CATILINE. 
(69—61  B.C.) 

§  1.  Youth  and  life  of  Csasar  up  to  67  b.c.  §  2.  His  Qunstorship  and  iBdile- 
ship :  acknowledged  as  leader  of  the  Marian  Party.  $  3.  Discontent  with 
government  of  Senate  among  (1)  families  of  Proscribed,  (2)  soldiers  of 
Sylla,  (8)  profligate  young  Nobles.  §  4.  Catiline :  his  previous  Ufe :  accused 
by  P.  Clodius,  and  prevented  standing  for  Consulship.  §  5.  First  plot  of 
Oitiline :  Cicero's  offer  to  defend  him.  §  6.  Caesar  impeaches  two  persons 
for  acting  under  Sylla's  Proscription-law.     §  7.  Election  of  Cicero  and 
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C.  Anioniufi  to  Conaulship,  Catiline  being  rejected.  §  8.  Cicero's  Consul- 
ship :  he  takes  part  with  Senate :  speaks  against  Agrarian  Law  of  Rullus. 
§  9.  Impeachment  of  Rabirius  for  taking  up  arms  against  Satuminus. 
§  10.  Cicero  opposes  the  restoration  of  the  Sons  of  the  Proscribed.  §  11. 
Election  of  CsBsar  to  Chief  Pontificate.  §  12.  Catiline*s  plans  betrayed  to 
Cicero :  Consuls  invested  with  dictatorial  power :  Catiline '  again  loses 
the  Consulship:  Cicero's  First  Speech:  Catiline  leaves  Rome:  Second  Speech. 
§  13.  Allobrogian  Envoys  seized.  §  14.  -Arfest  of  Conspirators  left  at 
Rome :  Cicero's  Third  Speech.  §  15.  Debate  in  Senate  on  punishment  of 
prisoners:  Cicero's  Fourth  Speech:  they  are  put  to  death.-  §  16.  Cicero 
defends  Murena,  Consul-elect.  §  17.  Catiline  defeated  and  slain  early 
in  next  year.  §  18.  Discussion  as  to  complicity  of  Crassus  and  Ceesar  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy Page  384 
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POMPEY'S  RETURN  •  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE :  CESAR'S  CONSULSHIP : 

CLODIUS.    (62—58  B.C.) 

§  1.  Cicero's  vanity :  coldness  of  Pompey :  Metellus  Kepos^  Tribune,  attacks 
Cioero.  §  2.  Ceesar  departs  for  Spain :  Return,  of  Pompey,  his  caution  : 
Crassus  lauds  Cicero.  §  3.  Senate  offends  Pompey,  (1)  by  refusing  to  confirm 
his  Acts  in  the  East,  (2)  by  thwarting  provision  p^posed  for  his  Veterans. 
§  4.  Cffisar  in  Spain.  §  5.  He  returns  to  stand  for  the  Consulship : 
First  Triumvirate.  §  6.  Csdsar's  Law  to  provide  for  Pompe/s  Veterans : 
opposition  of  Bibulus  and  Senate  frustrated.  §  7.  Csssar's  Law  to  confirm 
Pompe/s  Acts.  §  8.  Another  to  excuse  Equites  a  hard  bargain.  §  9. 
Other  Laws.  §  10.  Vatinian  Law,  investing  Cesar  with  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyria  for  five  years :  Senate  add  Province  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  §  11.  Marriage  of  Pompey  and  Julia :  Perplexity  of  Cicero. 
§  12.  Violation  of  Mysteries  of  Bona  Dea  by  Clodius :  Cicero  speaks  against 
him :  he  is  made  Plebeian  by  Caesar's  influence :  elected  Tribune.  §  13. 
Cioero,  threatened  by  a  Bill  of  Penalties  for  putting  the  Catilinarians 
to  death,  goes  into  exile.  §14.  Cato:  his  character:  sent  to  annex 
Cyprus  to  the  Empire.  §  15.  Absolute  power  and  democratic  measures  of 
Clodius 403 
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CiESAR  IN  GAUL :  BREACH  BETWEEN  POMPEY  AND  CiESAR. 

(58—50  B.C.) 

§  1.  Caesar  expels  HelvetianB  and  Suevians  firom  Gaul.  §  2.  Conquest  of 
Belgians.  §  3.  Conquest  of  the  Western  Coasts.  §  4.  Caesar  holds 
court  at  Lucca  during  winters.  §  5.  Quarrel  of  Pompey  with  Clodius. 
§  6.  Recal  of  Cicero.  §  7.  Deamess  of  com  at  Rome :  Pompey  made  Con- 
troller of  the  Market  for  five  years.  §  8.  Cicero  proposes  to  annul  the  acts 
of  Clodius :  opposition  of  Cato :  his  motives.    §  0.  Commission  to  restore 
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Ptolemy  Auletes  to  throne  of  Egypt.  §  10»  Domitiiu  candidate  for  Con- 
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No  Consuls  elected  for  56  B.C. :  Pompey  and  Crassus  assume  the  Consul- 
ship. §  12.  Trebonian  Law,  granting  Spain  to  Pompey  and  Syria  to 
Crassus  for  five  yeaft  :  prolongation  of  Caesar's  command.  §  13.  Splendid 
shows  exhibited  by  Pompey.  §  14.  Cicero  at  length  joins  the  Triumiin. 
§15.  Qabinius  restores. Ptolemy  :  his  impeachment :  defended  byCioero. 
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^  23.  Death  of  Clodius :  Pompey  named  Sole  Consul :  exile  of  Milo.  §  24. 
Pompey's  measures  to  maintain  superiority  over  CcBsar.  §  25.  Cicero  and 
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SECOND  CIVIL  WAR :  DEATH  OF  POMPEY.    (50—48  B.C.) 

§  1.  First  moves  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  against  Ceesar.  §  2.  Quietude  of 
Gkul.  §  3.  Enemies  and  Friends  of  Csesar  at  Rome :  Curio :  Cselius  : 
Antony.  §  4.  Proposals  and  counter-proposals  in  50  b.c.  §  5.  Csesar  out- 
lawed :  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  Tribunes,  fly  to  his  camp.  §  6.  Both 
parties  ill  prepared  for  immediate  war :  Pompe/s  confidence.  §  7.  Ceesar's 
advance  to  Corfinium.  §  8.  Pompey  leaves  Italy:  Caesar  at  Rome.  §  9.- 
Csesar  conquers  Pompeians  in  Spain.  §  10.  Surrender  of  Marseilles :  retam 
of  Csesar  to  Rome.  §  11.  First  Dictatorship,  for  eleven  days.  §  12.  Illyria 
won  by  Pompeians :  fEulure  of  Curio  in  Africa.  §  13.  Return  of  Cicero  from 
Cilida :  he  remains  ii)  Italy,  but  at  length  joins  Pompey.  §  14.  Position 
and  forces  of  Pompey  in  the  East.  §  15.  In  the  autumn  of  49  B.G.  Csesar 
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Pompey  breaks  the  blockade  and  defeats  Csesar.  §  18.  Betreat  of  Csesar, 
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§  1.  Csesar  follows  Pompey  to  Egypt:  lands  there:  Cleopatra:  Alexandrian 

War :  final  triumph  of  Csesar.    §  2.  Pompeians  rally  at  Corcyra :   cross 

over  to  Africa :  Scipio  placed  in  command  :  Cato  at  Utica.    §  3.  State  of 
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at  length  leaves  Alexandria.  §  5.  Conquers  Phamaces,  settles  Asia,  and 
returns  to  Rome.  §  6.  He  relieves  debtors*  and  quells  the  mutiny  of  soldiers 
at  Capua.  §  7.  Crosses  over  to  Africa :  victory  at  Thapsus :  death  of  the 
Pompeian  leaders.  §  8.  End  of  Cato.  §  9.  Settlement  of  Africa :  Sallust. 
§  10.  Four  Triumphs  of  Cssar:  amnesty:  donatives.  §  11.  Fresh  war  in 
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various  classes.  §  25.  Conspiracy :  Brutus.  §  26.  Assassination  of  Caesar. 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CiESAR  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPPI. 

(44—42  B.C.) 

§  1.  Terror  of  Senate  and  People:  Conspirators  retire  to  Capitol.  §  2.  Antony 
takes  possession  of  Csesar's  money  and  papers.  §  3.  Brutus  addresses  the 
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with  Antony:  Meetings  of  Senate:  confirmation  of  Ceesar's  Acts.  §  5. 
CsBsai^s  Will :  Funeral  oration  in  Forum :  Riot.  §  6.  Temporising  policy 
of  Antony:  he  abolishes  the  Dictatorship:  quits  Rome.  §  7.  Octavius 
lands  in  Italy  and  declares  himself  Csssar^s  heir :  his  quarrel  with  Antony. 
§  8.  Antony  master  of  the  Senate :  the  Liberators  finally  quit  Italy :  Cicero 
returns  to  Rome.  §  9.  Antony's  use  of  Caesar's  papers.  §  10.  The  First 
Philippic :  Antony's  reply :  Cicero  vrites  the  Second  Philippic.  §  1 1.  Pansa 
and  Hirtius,  the  Consuls-elect,  declare  for  Octavius  against  Antony :  Antony 
leaves  Rome  and  invests  Dec.  Brutus  at  Mutina :  Cicero  publishes  his  Second 
Philippic.  §  12.  Hirtius  and  Octavius  take  the  field  against  Antony: 
Antony  intercepts  Pansa,  but  is  himself  intercepted  and  afterwards  defeated 
by  Hirtius :  death  of  both  Consuls.  §  13.  Hopes  of  the  Senate :  Sext. 
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Q.  Pedius.  §  15.  Pedian  Law,  condemning  CsBsar's  muixlerers:  Death  of 
Deo.  Brutus.  §  16.  Formation  of  the  Triumvirate.  §  17.  Proscription. 
§  18.  Death  of  Cicero.  §  19.  His  character.  §  20.  Sext.  Pompeius  saves 
many  of  the  proscribed :  Octavius  attempts  to  expel  him  from  Sicily.  §  21 . 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  Cassius  in  Syria :  death  of  Trebonius  and  of  Dolabella. 
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CHAPTER    LXX. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPPI  TO  THE  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  IMPERIAL  MONARCHY.     (41—30  B.C.) 

§  1.  Battle  of  Philippi  in  fact  ends  the  Republic :  Second  diviaion  of  the  Roman 
World :  Antony  takes  the  East,  Octavian  the  West,  Africa  left  to  Lepidus. 
§  2.  Antony's  tour  through  Asia :  Cleopatra  meets  him  at  Tarsus :  he  at- 
tends her  through  Alexandria.  §  3.  Difficulties  of  Octavian :  confiscation 
of  lands  to  rewiurd  the  veterans :  Virgil.  §  4.  Fulvia  wife  of  Antony,  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  take  advantage  of  these  commotions:  Perusine  War. 
§  5.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  overrun  by  the  Parthians.  §  6.  Induced  by 
Fulvia,  Antony  in  conjunction  with  Sext.  Pompeius  invades  Italy :  inter- 
vention of  the  soldiery :  Peace  of  Brundusium :  Third  division  of  the  Roman 
World.  §  7.  Sext.  Pompeius  forces  the  Triumvirs  to  admit  him  into  their 
company.  §  8.  P.  Yentidius  Bassus :  his  remarkable  fortunes :  his  victories 
over  the  Parthians.  §  9.  Sext.  Pompeius  again  harasses  Italy :  Octavian 
in  vain  attacks  him :  two  years'  preparations  by  Agrippa  to  crush  him. 
§  10.  Fresh  misfortunes  of  Octavian  by  sea:  final  defeat  of  Sextus  by 
Agrippa:  his  flight  to  Lesbos  and  death.  §  11.  Lepidus  ceases  to  be 
Triumvir.  §  12.  Octavian  and  Antony  meet  at  Tarentum:  renewal  of 
their  power  for  Five  Tears.  §  13.  Antony  surrenders  himself  to  Cleopatra. 
§  14.  Firm  conduct  of  Octavian.  §  15.  Antony's  Will  published:  indig- 
nation at  Rome.  §  16.  Declaration  of  War.  §  17.  Octavian  passes  over 
to  Epirus :  Position  of  Antony's  forces.  §  18.  Battle  of  Actium.  §  19. 
Octavian  returns  to  Italy.  §  20.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  quarrel.  §  21. 
Arrival  of  Octavian  in  Egypt:  Deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  §  22. 
Triumphs  and  Imperial  Power  of  Octavian     ....     Page  502 

CHAPTER    LXXI. 

STATE  OF  THE  EMPIRE :  LITERATURE,  ART,  MANNERS,  AND 

RELIGIOUS  FEELING. 

§  1.  Acquiescence  of  the  Roman  world  in  Despotic  rule.  §  2.  Remote  Causes 
of  its  necessity.  §  3.  Immediate  cause  to  be  sought  in  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  Italians.  §  4.  Disguise  thrown  over  his  power  by  Octavian.  §  5. 
Exhausted  condition  of  Italy.  §  6.  The  Provinces  benefited  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  central  Despotism.  §  7.  Its  deadening  effects  upon  the  mind 
of  Rome :  but  the  first  effects  of  tranquillity  produced  a  new  Literature. 
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tory: Education.  §  9.  Historical  Memoirs  and  Histories.  §  10.  Grammatical 
and  Philological  Writers.  §  11.  Cicero.  §  12.  The  Drama.  §  13.  Mimes : 
their  chief  authors,  Dec.  Laberius  and  Publ.  Syrus.  §  14.  Other  kinds  of 
poetiy:  Didactic  Poetry:  Lucretius.  §  15.  Catullus  and  Calvus.  §16. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

INTRODUCTORY :  STATE  OF  THE  EASTERN  WORLD. 

§  1.  The  East  and  West.  §  2.  The  Eaat  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
Battle  of  IpeuB.  §  3.  Egypt  at  the  present  time.  §  4.  Syria.  §  5.  Per- 
gamuB.  §  6.  Rhodee.  §  7.  Maoedon.  §  8.  Athens.  §  9.  Sparta.  §  10. 
T)rigin  of  the  Achaean  League.  §  11.  Its  rapid  rise  under  Aratus.  §  12. 
Unable  to  conquer  Sparta,  he  makes  the  League  subject  to  Maoedon. 
§  13.  The  iBtolians.  §  14.  War  between  the  iBtolians  and  Achsoans : 
Philip  v.  of  Kacedon  assists  the  latter:  his  successes,  §  15.  His  imagi- 
nation fired  by  the  news  of  Trasimene  and  Cannae  :  Demetrius  of  Pharos. 
§  16.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal. 

§  1.  So  far  in  the  History  of  Roman  conquest,  the  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean  had  been  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two 
worlds,  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  :  the  Western,  in  which 
Rome  and  Carthage  were  struggling  for  mastery ;  the  Eastern, 
in  which  the  Macedonian  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
were  wasting  their  strength  in  never-ending  wars.  But  from 
the  moment  that  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  entered  into  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  the  line  of  separation  had  been  broken ;  and 
Rome  only  waited  her  time  to  break  in  upon  the  enervated 
nations  of  the  East  That  time  came  when  the  battle  of  Zama 
had  delivered  her  from  the  fear  of  Hannibal  and  Carthage. 
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But  before  we  enter  upon  the  narrative  of  these  new  wars, 
it  will  be  useful  to  survey  the  state  of  the  Eastern  worli 

§  2.  At  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323  b.c.,  his  vast  Empire 
fell  at  once  into  distinct  portions.  The  successful  Generals  of 
the  Great  King  at  first  governed  these  provinces  under  a 
Regent,  as  Viceroys  of  Alexander's  infant  son.  But  this  child, 
with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  was  presently  set  aside ;  and 
within  twenty  years  of  the  King's  death  those  Imperial 
Governors  assumed  or  accepted  the  style  and  title  of  independent 
Sovereigns.  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  sumamed  Soter,  became 
King  of  Egypt ;  Seleucus,  of  Babylonia  and  the  Eastern  provin- 
ces; Antigonus,  with  his  son  Demetrius,  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor;  Lysimachus,  of  Thrace;  Cassander,  son  of  the  Regent 
Antipater,  of  Macedonia,  with  more  or  less  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Greece. 

Of  these  soldier-kings,  all  of  them  well  able  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  none  except  Ptolemy  were 
disposed  to  govern  their  new  dominions  in  peace  and  order. 
Schemes  of  conquest  filled  their  thoughts ;  each  one  wished  to 
become  the  successor  of  Alexander.  But  the  most  ambitious  of 
all  were  the  Kings  of  Syria,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius ;  and  the 
year  305  b.c.  saw  all  the  other  sovereigns  combined  against 
these  two.  A  general  war  followed ;  in  301  B.a  the  Syrian 
Kings  met  the  combined  army  of  their  rivals  on  the  plain  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  and  were  utterly  defeated.  Antigonus  fell 
upon  the  field  at  the  age  of  eighty-one ;  Demetrius  escaped  to 
lead  a  life  of  strange  adventure  for  nearly  twenty  years  longer. 

The  battle  of  Ipsus  made  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  these 
Macedonian  monarchies.  Seleucus  became  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Northern  Syria ;  Phcenicia 
and  Coele-Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Egypt. 

We  must  now  add  a  brief  account  of  these  kingdoms  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

§  3.  We  will  begin  with  Egypt.  This  curious  and  interesting 
country  enjoyed  long  tranquillity.  Ptolemy  Soter,  with  his  son 
Philadelphus,  and  his  grandson  Euergetes,  seldom  interfered  in 
the  wars  of  the  other  kings.  In  the  course  of  the  eighty  years 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Kings  of  Egypt  quietly 
extended  their  sway  over  parts  of  Arabia  and  Libya,  as  well  as 
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over  Lower  Syria,  and  became  masters  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyclades.  The  flom^ishing  Republic  of  Rhodes 
was  their  firm  ally.  Trade  flourished ;  art  and  literature  reached 
a  height  unknown  since  the  best  days  of  Athens :  the  natural 
sciences  were  cultivated  with  unexampled  success.  Ptolemy 
Soter  himself  wrote  a  history  of  the  campaigns  of  his  great 
master ;  and  the  praise  of  judicious  authors  makes  us  regret  its 
loss.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  From  his  time 
dates  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Library  and  Museum  of 
Alexandria.  The  court  of  the  Ptolemies  was  ennobled  by  the 
presence  of  Theocritus  and  other  Greek  poets,  who,  in  a  foreign 
court,  added  new  lustre  to  their  native  Uterature.  Alexandria 
increased  daily  in  wealth  and  population,  and  became  (as  its 
great  founder  intended)  the  chief  seat  of  trade  between  the  East 
and  West.  Yet  with  all  this  outward  splendour  and  prosperity, 
these  kings  sowed  the  seeds  of  decay.  Instead  of  raising  the 
standard  of  morality,  they  themselves  gave  way  to  the  degrading 
practices  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  set  an  example  of 
elegant  voluptuousness,  and  shocked  the  best  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  by  wedding  his  own  sister  Arsinoe ;  and  his  example 
YfBS  followed  by  many  of  his  successors.  The  decline  of  the 
monarchy  may  be  dated  from  the  accession  of  the  fourth 
Ptolemy,  sumamed  Philopator ;  and  so  rapid  was  it,  that  when 
he  died,  towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (205  b.c.), 
the  ministers  of  his  infant  son  Epiphanes  were  obliged  to  look 
around  for  some  powerful  patron  to  defend  it  from  the  Kings  of 
Macedon  and  Syria,  who  had  impudently  agreed  to  divide  it 
between  them. 

In  the  year  273,  Philadelphus  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Rome  ;*  and  her  present  attitude  of  superiority  after  the  struggle 
with  Carthage  attracted  the  notice  of  all  the  Mediterranean 
nations.  The  Senate,  therefore,  were  requested  to  become 
guardians  of  the  boy-king,  and  without  hesitation  they  accepted 
die  office; 

§  4.  The  kingdom  of  Stria  next  claims  attention.  After  the 
death  of  Seleucus,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator,  the 
monarchy  soon  fell  into  decay.  His  son,  Antiochus  I.,  shifted 
the  seat  of  the  monarchy  from  Babylon  to  his  new  city  of  Anti- 

•  Chapt.  xxvii.  §  3. 
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ocheia  (Antioch)  on  the  Orontes.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  Eastern  Provinces  were  lefk  open  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Parthians.  Asia  Minor  also,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  lost 
to  the  monarchy.  The  kings  of  Macedon  gained  a  footing  in 
Mysia  and  Ionia ;  Caria  and  Lycia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereigns ;  Bithynia  became  an  independent  monarchy 
under  kings,  whom  we  shall  hear  of  under  the  names  of  Nico- 
medes  and  Prusias ;  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  owned  the  sway  of 
sovereigns,  whose  names  of  Ariarathes,  Ariobarzanes,  and 
Mithridates  sufficiently  attest  their  Eastern  origin;  Northern 
Phrygia  was  occupied  by  hosts  of  vagrant  Gauls,  who  passed 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  gave  name  to  the  district  called  Gala- 
tia  or  Gallo-Gr£cia ;  a  Greek  eunuch,  named  Philetaerus, 
Treasurer  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  gained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  by  the 
favour  of  Seleucus.  He  transmitted  his  Principality  to  his 
nephew  Eumenes ;  and  Attains,  another  nephew,  succeeding  to 
Eumenes,  took  the  title  of  King.  Most  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  with  the  Greek  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
became  free  and  independent.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things 
when  Antiochus  HI.,  the  sixth  prince  of  his  dynasty,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Syria  in  223  b.c.  The  first  years  of  his  reign 
were  marked  with  considerable  vigour.  He  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Parthians  with  so  much  success  that  he  assumed  the 
title  of  the  Great. 

§  5.  Attains,  King  of  Perqamus,  immediately  saw  his  advan- 
tage in  siding  with  Rome.  Threatened  by  the  King  of  Mace- 
donia on  the  north,  and  by  the  King  of  Syria  on  the  south,  he 
at  once  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  and 
ever  remained  faithful  to  her.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
fleet,  and  was  of  no  small  use  to  the  Roman  commanders.  His 
name  will  often  appear  in  the  following  narrative,  as  also  that 
of  his  son  Eumenes. 

§  6.  The  Republic  of  Rhodes  rapidly  recovered  from  the 
terrible  siege  which  it  had  sustained  from  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.^  After  Alexandria,  Rhodes  was  the  chief  commercial 
place  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  govern- 
ment of  Rhodes  was  conducted  on  upright  principles ;  her  citizens 

^  Dr.  Smith's  Greece,  p.  562. 
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commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  them.  It 
is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  world,  men 
so  honest  and  respectable  as  the  Rhodian&  They  would  gladly 
have  stood  aloof  from  the  Roman  wars.  But  their  old  ally,  the 
King  of  Egypt,  had  become  too  weak  to  support  them ;  and 
the  brutal  conduct  of  the  King  of  Macedonia,  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter,  forced  them  into  alliance  with  Rome. 
Their  fleet,  numerous,  well-manned,  and  skilfully  commanded, 
was  of  the  utmost  service  to  their  ally. 

§  7.  It  remains  to  take  a  view  of  Macedon  itself  and  Greece 
before  we  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  wars. 

A  very  short  time  after  Demetrius  the  Besieger  fled  from  the 
field  of  Ipsus,  discrowned  and  helpless,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
him  in  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  Macedon  and  lord  of  Greece. 
After  reigning  at  Pella  for  seven  years,  he  was  expelled  from 
his  new  kingdom  by  a  second  coalition,  headed  by  Lysimachus, 
the  veteran  King  of  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus,  the  young  King  of 
Epirus.^  He  made  one  more  desperate  attempt  to  recover  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  and 
died  in  captivity  in  the  year  283  b.c.  The  year  after,  died 
Ptolemy  Soter.  And  in  281,  Lysimachus  fell  in  battle  against 
Seleucus,  who  thereby  became  possessor  of  Thrace.  Seleucus, 
now  the  only  survivor  of  Alexander's  generals,  would  now  have 
won  Macedon  also,  but  in  the  very  moment  of  conquest  he  fell 
by  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  This  assassin  was  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  King  of  Egypt.  His  furious 
temper  had  gained  him  a  name,  and  lost  him  a  kingdom. 
Being  disinherited  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother  Philadelphus, 
he  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Syria,  and  recom- 
pensed his  benefactor  by  assassination.  For  a  brief  period,  this 
savage  became  King  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  lent  aid  to 
Pyrrhus  in  his  Italian  campaigns.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  ill-gotten  spoil.  In  that  very  year  (280  b.c.)  a  host  of 
Gauls,  who  had  long  been  moving  eastward  firom  the  Alps,  burst 
into  Greece,  and  swept  like  a  torrent  over  her  Northern  dis- 
tricts, exactly  a  century  after  their  brethren  had  burnt  Rome. 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  lost  his  life  and  crown  in  endeavouring  to 
stay  the  course  of  the  barbarians. 

"^  See  Chapt.  xxvi.  §  1. 
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A  period  of  confusion  followed.  The  Gauls,  being  expelled 
from  Europe,  settled  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  when 
Pyrrhus  returned  from  Italy  in  274  b.c.,  he  found  that  the 
sceptre  of  Macedon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  soon  found  vent  for  his 
love  of  enterprise  by  invading  Macedonia  and  driving  Antigonus 
from  the  country  :  and  he  might  have  secured  the  throne,  had 
not  his  ever-restless  spirit  led  him  to  invade  Peloponnesus, 
where  (as  we  have  said  above)  he  fell  ingloriously.  Antigonus 
Gonatas  now  regained  his  power,  and  transmitted  the  sceptre 
of  Macedon  to  his  son  Demetrius  U.  When  this  prince  died, 
in  the  year  239  b.c.,  he  left  his  son  Philip,  then  a  child  of 
eight  years  old,  to  the  charge  of  his  cousin  Antigonus  Doson.^ 
This  Antigonus,  however,  took  possession  of  the  throne  for 
himself.  But  in  other  respects  he  acted  with  honour  and  good 
£Euth  towards  his  young  charge.  He  gave  him  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  and  at  his  death,  in  221  rc,  he  took  care  that  he  should 
be  proclaimed  King  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  children.  Such 
an  example  of  good  faith  deserves  notice  in  this  age  of  sel- 
fishness and  corruption. 

The  administration  of  Antigonus  Doeon  had  been  wise  and 
temperate.  When  Philip  V.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  found 
his  kingdom  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years.  No  foreign  enemy  threatened  his  shores ;  and 
unhappy  Greece,  torn  by  the  discord  of  her  own  sons,  was 
ready  to  welcome  him  as  a  protector. 

§  8.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Greece  excites  some 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  most  indifferent  reader ;  and  when 
Greece  is  mentioned,  the  first  name  that  memory  recalls  is  that 
of  Athens.     But  there  was  little  left  of  that  glorious  spirit 

^  Lm^fff  intending  to  give ;  for  he  did  not  give  up  the  throne  to  Philip  till  his 
death.  It  may  be  usefiil  to  add  a  pedigree  of  the  chief  descendants  of  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius : — 

AKTiooinis,  General  of  Alexander,  King  of  9fria,  died  801  b.c. 

DsMSTBius  I.,  called  PoUorcetea,  King  of  Macedon,  294^28$. 

i— — *^~  .1.1  ■  -      ■ 

ARTiooinTB  L,  GonataB,  King  of  Macedon,  2T2-239.  Demetrioa  of  Cyrentf. 

DncBTBiUB  n.,  King.  239-229.  Aktigokus  II.,  Doson, 

I  King.  229-220. 

Phiuf  v.,  King.  220-179. 

Pkbbsus,  King,  179-168. 
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which  enabled  Athens  to  throw  back  the  Persian  invader  from 
her  shores.  After  the  last  struggle  for  independence,  when 
the  name  of  Demosthenes  sheds  a  dying  glory  over  the  city, 
she  surrendered  herself  quietly  to  the  protection  of  the  Kings  of 
Macedon.  Demetrius  indeed  pretended  to  set  her  free ;  but 
Athens  was  more  disgraced  by  the  servile  flattery  lavished  on 
her  self-styled  liberator,  than  by  all  the  bondage  she  had 
undergone  before.  Art,  indeed,  and  literature  still  remained 
in  their  old  abode.  Even  now  the  silken  chains  were  being 
woven,  which,  at  a  later  time,  were  to  bind  her  Roman  con- 
querors. Even  now,  Zeno  the  Stoic  and  Epicurus  were  esta- 
blishing the  rival  doctrines  which  afterwards  divided  the  Roman 
mind  between  them.  Menander  and  Philemon  and  Diphilus 
were  bringing  on  the  stage  those  dramas  of  the  New  Comedy, 
which  not  long  after  delighted  the  Romans  in  the  imperfect 
versions  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Athens, 
the  star  of  Greece,  had  lost  her  brightness.  The  subtle  intel- 
lect and  vivid  imagination  which  distinguished  her  sons  above 
all  other  nations  were  turned  to  the  basest  uses.  An  Athenian 
and  a  sycophant  became  convertible  terms. 

§  9.  The  next  great  name  that  claims  our  notice  is  that  of 
Sparta.  There,  the  old  Dorian  nobility  had  dwindled  away 
to  a  few  families,  who  had  engrossed  the  land,  and  exercised 
tyrannical  rule  over  the  Lacedsemonian  people.  In  the  year 
241  B.a,  Agis  IV.,  one  of  the  Kings,  a  young  man  of  noble 
spirit,  endeavoured  with  youthful  vehemence  to  bring  about  a 
reform  of  the  State.  He  proposed  to  abolish  all  debts,  and  to 
admit  to  the  Spartan  franchise  a  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
among  whom  all  lands  were  to  be  divided  anew  according  to 
the  system  of  Lycurgus.  But  the  old  burgesses,  led  by  the 
Ephors  and  the  other  King,  opposed  him  vehemently ;  and  Agis 
was  put  to  death.  Then  followed  a  reaction.  Qeomenes  III., 
son  of  the  King  who  had  opposed  Agis,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  and  resumed  the  projects  of  that  unhappy  prince.  But 
he  showed  more  prudence  in  the  execution  of  them.  Before 
giving  public  intimation  of  his  purposes,  he  attached  the  soldiery 
to  his  person ;  and  by  their  support  he  put  the  Ephors  to  death, 
seized  the  government,  and  abolished  the  exclusive  system  of 
Lycurgus  for  ever.    This  was  in  the  year  225  b.c.     For  a  time 
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some  appearance  of  yigour  was  restored  to  the  enfeebled  frame 
of  the  Spartan  constitution. 

§  10.  But  in  considering  the  state  of  Greece  at  that  period 
chief  notice  belongs  to  a  people  who  had  hitherto  played  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  the  history  of  their  common  country,  the 
people  of  AcHJEA.  From  the  time  when  the  "  long-haired 
Achaeans"  gave  a  general  appellation  to  the  Greeks  who  fought 
against  Troy,  their  name  had  almost  vanished  from  the  pages 
of  history.  All  we  know  of  them  is,  that  they  were  a  relic  of 
that  ancient  people  who  formerly  possessed  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  driven  by  tiie  conquering  Dorians,  as  were  the  Britons 
of  our  island  by  the  Saxons,  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
sea-coast  of  their  old  domain.  It  was  in  the  year  280  b.c., 
when  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  filled  all  hearts  with  fear, 
that '  four  towns  of  this  obscure  district  united  for  mutual 
defence.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  Confederation,  which 
in  a  few  years  became  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Achaean 
League. 

§  11.  Yet  it  was  not  to  themselves  that  this  fame  was  due. 
Aratus,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  was  the  true  author  of  their  great- 
ness. This  celebrated  man  was  bom  about  the  time  when 
Pyrrhus  came  to  his  ignoble  end,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  at  a 
period  when  Greece  was  fallen  to  her  lowest  estate.  Some 
of  her  cities  were  overawed  by  the  garrisons  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas;  some  were  oppressed  by  Tyrants  of  their  own. 
Sicyon  was  in  the  latter  case.  Scarcely  had  Aratus  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  formed  the  plan  of  delivering  his 
native  dty  from  her  thraldom.  Success  justified  his  audacity  ; 
and  Sicyon,  by  the  advice  of  Aratus,  joined  the  Achaean  League 
(251  B.C.).  Not  many  years  after,  he  was  elected  General-in- 
chief  of  the  League  ;  and,  supported  by  the  money  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  he  formed  the  design  of  expelling  the  Mace- 
donians, and  of  imiting  all  Peloponnesus  under  the  League. 
He  surprised  the  important  city  of  Corinth  by  nighty  and  the 
Macedonian  garrison  surrendered  the  citadel.  Corinth,  grate- 
ful for  the  good  service,  joined  the  Federation  ;  and  her 
example  was  soon  followed  by  Megalopolis  and  by  Argos ;  so 
that  by  the  year  227  b.c.  the  Achaean  League  had  become  the 
chief  power  of  Peloponnesus.     Argolis  and  Corinth,  Arcadia 
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and  Achsea,  all  formed  one  united  State  ;  the  Athenians  and 
the  Phocians,  the  Boeotians  and  the  Locrians  were  in  alliance 
with  it.  Aratus  seemed  not  far  from  the  accomplishment  of 
his  darling  project. 

§  12.  Cleomenes  was  now  King  of  Sparta ;  and  he  had  no 
mind  to  let  his  country  become  a  province  of  the  League. 
Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  expected  that  Sparta, 
if  she  would  not  come  in  voluntarily,  might  easily  be  conquered. 
He  was  mistaken.  With  all  his  adventurous  disposition,  he 
was  an  unskilful  general ;  whereas  Cleomenes  possessed  great 
talents  for  war.  It  very  soon  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more 
likely  to  become  master  of  the  Achaeans,  than  the  Achseans  of 
Sparta.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the 
pride  of  Aratus  would  not  brook  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Sparta.  Instead  of  this,  he  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  overpower  him ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  did  not  scruple  to 
undo  the  work  which  he  had  spent  his  best  years  in  executing. 
He  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  made  the  Achaean  League  subject  to  Macedon.  As  a 
guarantee  of  his  good  faith,  he  admitted  a  Macedonian  garri- 
son into  Corinth,  and  thus  cancelled  the  most  glorious  exploit 
of  his  youth.  The  army  of  Antigonus,  united  to  the  forces  of 
the  League,  was  too  much  for  Cleomenes.  He  was  utterly 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (222  b.c.),  and  died  soon  after 
an  exile  in  Egypt  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  bloody 
Tyrants ;  Aratus  henceforth  appears  not  as  the  chief  of  an 
independent  people,  but  as  Lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  when  Philip  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia. 
He  was  but  seventeen,  and  his  inexperience  might  have  tempted 
the  Spartans  to  renew  the  war,  if  Cleomenes  had  been  still  at 
home.  But  though  Sparta  was  prostrate,  there  was  another 
powerftil  and  warlike  State  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
which  was  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
its  neighbours. 

§  13.  In  the  best  times  of  Greece  the  ^Etolians  make 
little  more  figure  than  the  Achaeans.  From  the  time  when 
''  yellow-haired  Meleager  "  slew  the  boar  of  Calydon,  we  hear 
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little  of  them.  Dwelling  in  a  mountainous  district,  difficult  to 
assail,  and  having  no  interests  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Greece,  they  kept  aloof  from  her  wars  and  treaties,  and  made 
war  on  their  own  account  whensoever  and  with  whomsoever 
they  pleased.  They  were  a  nation  of  freebooters,  a  sort  of 
land-pirates,  caring  for  nothing  but  plunder.  They  owned  no 
King ;  but  before  this  time  their  several  tribes  had  formed  a 
sort  of  League ;  and  deputies  met  every  year  at  Thermon, 
their  chief  city,  to  elect  a  Captain-General  (oTqarviyoi).  They 
had  thriven  on  the  weakness  of  their  neighbours,  and  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  many  places  in  Locris  and  Phocis,  in 
Acamania  and  Epirus,  in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly.  Ambracia, 
the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  was  theirs ;  so  was  Naupactus,  once 
the  chief  station  of  the  Athenian  navy  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  iEtolians  had  become  the  most  powerful  state  of  Northern 
Greece.  Thermon  rose  to  be  a  splendid  city.  The  chiefs 
lived  in  great  magnificence.  But  they  continued  their  maraud- 
ing habits  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  regular  manner.  It 
was  chiefly  by  their  selfish  policy  that  the  Romans  were  enabled 
to  become  masters  of  Greece. 

§  14.  The  iEtolian  chiefs  thought  that  the  death  of  An- 
tigonus  Doson  presented  a  good  opportunity  for  a  foray  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  time  was  well  chosen.  Philip  was  too 
young,  they  thought,  to  act  with  promptitude ;  Aratus  was  too 
unskilful  a  general  to  alarm  them.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
officer  of  the  Achaeans  who  possessed  military  talents  as  great 
as  any  captain  of  the  best  times  of  Greece.  This  was  a  young 
man  named  Philopoemen,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  who  had 
commanded  the  Achsean  cavalry  at  Sellasia,  and  had  mainly 
contributed  to  that  day's  victory.  But  Philopoemen,  thinking 
that  in  Greece,  now  again  delivered  over  to  Macedonia,  there 
was  no  room  for  active  service,  had  ofiered  his  sword  to  the 
patriots  in  Crete,  and  remained  absent  from  his  country  for  the 
next  ten  years.  When,  therefore,  the  .^tolians  advanced  into 
the  territory  of  the  League,  Aratus  himself  was  obliged  to  meet 
them.  He  was  utterly  routed;  and  the  marauders  ravaged 
Arcadia  and  Argolis  at  will.  Next  year  they  prepared  to 
repeat  their  inroad,  relying  for  support  on  Elis  and  Sparta,  the 
determined  enemies  of  Aratus.     But  Philip  now  came  to  aid 
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the  faithful  ally  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  tide  of  war  turned 
against  the  iEtolians. 

The  young  King  of  Macedon  showed  great  vigour  and  no 
small  military  skill.  Not  only  did  he  expel  the  invaders  from 
Peloponnesus,  but  broke  into  their  own  country  and  surprised 
Thermon,  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  nation  were  deposited. 
Here  he  made  the  fierce  chiefs  of  the  iEtolians  his  enemies  for 
ever ;  for  not  only  did  he  carry  off  their  treasure,  but  wantonly 
destroyed  their  houses,  and  burnt  down  their  temples.  Yet,  for 
the  present,  they  were  willing  to  make  peace;  so  much  had 
they  suffered  in  the  war.  Philip's  attention  also  was  attracted 
by  events  which  made  his  successes  in  JEtcila,  look  pale  and 
trifling.     These  events  were  Hannibal's  first  victories  in  Italy. 

§  15.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  217  b.c.,  when  the  Achaeans 
and  their  allies  were  assembled  at  Argos  under  Philip's  pre- 
sidency, that  their  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  tidings 
of  the  battle  of  Trasimene.  The  young  Bang's  mind  was  fired 
with  eager  desire  to  take  part  in  this  more  splendid  drama.  He 
made  peace  with  the  ^tolians  in  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
Achseans ;  and  thus  ended  what  was  called  the  last  Social  War. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than  Philip's  desire  to 
take  part  in  Western  politics.  His  position  at  home  was  most 
advantageous.  His  army  was  well  disciplined,  his  fleet  con- 
siderable, his  finances  in  good  order.  The  King  of  Egypt  was 
too  feeble  to  thwart  him ;  the  King  of  Syria  and  the  Republic 
of  Rhodes  were  willing  to  be  his  allies ;  the  Greek  states  of 
Asia  and  Europe  were  ready  to  own  him  as  protector ;  the  mal- 
content iEtolians  had  just  felt  his  power.  With  prudence  he 
might  have  formed  an  Eastern  confederation,  which  would  have 
offered  a  formidable  front  to  Rome's  encroaching  power. 

But  his  imagination  was  inflamed  by  Hannibal's  glory;  in 
sleep  his  dreams  transported  him  to  Italy ;  and  when  the  news 
of  the  great  victory  of  Cannse  followed  that  of  Trasimene,  he 
determined  no  longer  to  stand  aloof.  It  must  be  added,  that 
his  natural  ambition  was  urged  on  by  a  person  whom  he  had 
just  admitted  into  his  councils^  This  was  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  for  treachery  had  lost  the  Illyrian  Principality  given  him 
by  Rome^®     He  took  refuge  with  Philip,  and  in  the  autumn 

•  Chapt.  xxx,  §  17i 
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which  followed  the  battle  of  Trasimene,  the  Senate  had  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  his  person.  But  at  that  moment,  to 
be  an  enemy  to  Rome  was  to  be  the  friend  of  Philip;  and 
Demetrius  became  the  King's  chief  adyiser.  His  acquaintance 
with  Roman  politics  recommended  him  ;  his  unscrupulous 
advice  suited  the  temper  of  Philip  better  than  the  cautious 
policy  of  Aratus,  who  ceased  henceforth  to  have  any  weight  in 
the  counsels  of  Philip. 

§  16.  It  has  been  above  mentioned  that  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Cannae  arrived,  Philip  sent  off  ambassadors  to 
offer  terms  of  alliance  to  Hannibal ;  that  the  messengers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the  treaty  was 
not  concluded  till  late  in  the  year  215  b.c/  In  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  Philip  should  send  an  army  to  support 
Hannibal  in  Italy  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  issue 
of  the  war,  lUyria  should  be  given  to  Demetrius,  while  the 
Roman  possessions  in  Epirus  were  handed  over  to  Philip.  The 
result  of  this  treaty  was  the  First  Macedonian  War. 

'  Chapt.  xxxiL  §  8. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND   MACEDONIAN  WARS:  SETTLEMENT   OF  GREECE 

BY  FLAMININUS.     (214—194  B.C.) 

§  1.  Outbreak  of  hoBtilities  between  Philip  and  Rome.  §  2.  Impolitic  conduct 
of  Philip.  §  3.  League  formed  by  Lsevinus  with  iEtolians.  §  4.  Activity 
of  Philip :  Leavinus  succeeded  by  Qalba :  £gina  taken.  §  5.  Danger  of 
Philip  in  the  year  208  :  his  vigilance  and  successes.  §  6.  End  of  the  First 
Macedonian  War.  §  7.  Philip  assists  Hannibal  at  Zama  :  Embassy  to  Rome. 
§  8.  His  impolitic  conduct  towards  the  Achaeans.  §  9.  His  attempt  to  seize 
the  possessions  of  Ptolemy  in  Asia  Minor,  opposed  by  Attains  and  Rhodes. 
§  10.  Athens  revolts  from  Philip  :  envoys  from  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Attains 
sent  to  complain  of  Philip  to  the  Senate.  §  11.  Difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Centuries  to  declare  war  against  Philip.  §  12,  Forces  led  by  Qalba  to 
EpiniB :  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace.  §  13.  The  Romans  bum  Chalcis  : 
the  Ach»ans  refuse  aid  to  Philip.  §  14.  Galba  enters  Macedonia  by  the 
North-west :  his  fruitless  campaign.  §  15.  Operations  of  the  Fleets :  the 
iEtolians  join  the  Romans,  and  Amynander  chief  of  Athamania.  §  16* 
Second  Campaign:  L.  Villius,  Consul,  attempts  to  enter  Thessaly.  §  17. 
T.Quinctius  Flamininus  supersedes  Yillius:  he  forces  the  pass  of  the  Aoiis. 
§  18.  His  operations  in  Greece :  dissensions  in  the  Achaean  League.  §  19. 
Conference  during  winter  between  Philip  and  Flamininus.  §  20.  Third 
Campaign :  Flamininus  continued  in  command  as  Proconsul :  Romans  domi- 
nant in  Greece.  §  21.  Battle  of  Cynoscephalae:  complete  defeat  of  Philip. 
§  22.  Terms  offered  by  Flamininus  to  Philip:  Peace.  §  23.  Discontent  of 
Bceotians  and  ^tolians  with  Roman  authority.  §  24.  Declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  Games.  §  25.  Settlement  of  Greece. 
§  26.  Proceedings  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria.  §  27.  Nabis  Tyrant  of 
Sparta:  siege  of  Sparta:  Peace  with  Nabis.  §  28.  Policy  of  Flamininus. 
§29.  Address  of  Flamininus  to  the  Greeks  at  Corinth.  §30.  His  departure, 
and  Triumph. 

§  1.  In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  first  envoys  sent  by 
Philip  to  Hannibal,  the  Senate  had  stationed  M.  Valerius 
Lsevinus  as  Propraetor,  with  a  small  squadron,  at  Brundusium.^ 
In  214  B.C.,  this  enterprising  officer  received  intelligence  that 
Philip  had  appeared  with  a  fleet  ofi^  the  coast  of  Roman  Epirus,^ 
had  taken  Oricum,  and  that  his  fleet  in  the  AoUs  with  his 

•  Chapt.  xxxi.  §  39  ;  xxxii.  {10.  ^  Chapt.  zjul,  J  17. 
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army  on  land  was  blockading  Apollonia.  Lsevinus  immedi- 
ately crossed  over  to  Oricum,  which  he  recovered  without  a 
blow,  and  entered  Apollonia  secretly  with  a  body  of  2000 
troops.  The  appearance  of  the  Roman  squadron  in  the  Aoiis 
so  alarmed  the  King,  that  he  burnt  his  ships  and  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  across  the  mountains  into  Macedonia.  Laevinus 
remained  at  Oricum  during  the  winter. 

In  the  following  year  Philip  confined  himself  to  a  war  with 
Scerdilai'das  the  lUyrian,  a  younger  brother  of  Agron,  the  hus- 
band of  Teuta,  who  had  conquered  the  mountainous  district 
about  Lake  Lychnidus  (Drilo),  which  lay  between  Epirus  and 
Macedon.  Philip,  however,  had  recovered  these  in  a  single 
campaign  ;  the  strong  fortress  of  Lissus  (Alessio)  also  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  all  lliat  part  of  lUyria  which  marched  with 
Macedonia  submitted  to  his  rule. 

§  2.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  Philip's  wisest  course 
would  have  been  to  abstain  from  mixing  himself  up  with  the 
afiPairs  of  Italy ;  but,  having  done  so,  he  ought  to  have  engaged 
heartily  in  the  war.  In  213  b.c.  Hannibal  attempted  to  take 
Tarentum ;  in  212,  he  became  master  of  that  important  city. 
Then,  if  ever,  would  have  been  the  time  for  the  King  to  have 
dispatched  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  to  support  the  Car- 
thaginian in  Italy.  His  inactivity  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  about  the  same  time  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely 
to  the  counsels  of  Demetrius  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
embarrass himself  of  the  troublesome  remonstrances  of  Aratus 
by  poison.  Thus  was  the  patriotic  founder  of  the  Achaean 
League,  so  long  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon, 
requited  for  his  services. 

§  3.  Laevinus,  during  this  period  of  torpor,  was  continued  in 
his  command.  But  he  was  too  weak  to  take  any  forward  step 
till  the  year  211  b.c.,  when  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  uStolians,  and  soon  found  means  to  induce  their  greedy 
chiefs  to  form  a  treaty  with  Rome  on  terms  that  reveal  their 
selfish  policy.  They  were  to  join  Rome  in  war  upon  Philip  : 
all  cities  taken  by  the  confederate  forces  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  iEtolians,  but  the  inhabitants  and  moveable  pro- 
perty were  to  be  left  to  the  Romans :  the  Romans  were  to 
assist  the  iEtolians  in  gaining  possession  of  Acamania.     Thus, 
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for  their  own  selfish  ends,  the  iEtolians  assisted  in  reducing 
their  own  brethren  into  slavery. 

A  provision  was  added  to  the  treaty,  by  which  Attains  of 
Pergamus,  and  Scerdilaidas  of  Blyria,  with  his  son  Pleuratus, 
were  to  be  allowed  the  power  of  joining  the  League  against 
Philip. 

§  4.  The  news  of  this  treaty  roused  Philip  to  something  of 
the  activity  he  had  displayed  in  the  Social  War.  He  bafSed 
the  assault  of  his  enemies  on  every  side.  Lsevinus,  however, 
succeeded  in  taking  the  strong  city  of  Anticyra  in  Locris,  which 
was  given  over  to  the  iEtolians^  while  the  inhabitants  and  booty 
were,  as  by  treaty  agreed,  left  to  the  Romans. 

Soon  after  Lsevinus  received  tidings  of  his  election  to  the 
Consulate  for  the  year  209  b.c.  His  successor  was  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  was  ordered  to  send  home  the  legion  which  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  Greece.  The  Senate,  anxious  to 
finish  the  war  in  Italy,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Consul,  sup- 
ported at  sea  by  the  fleet  of  Attains,  and  on  land  by  the 
iEtolians,  were  sufficient  to  hold  Philip  in  check. 

Galba,  thus  hampered,  was  unable  to  do  more  than  seize  the 
island  of  iEgina.  Here,  as  at  Anticyra,  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  Romans,  while  the  place 
was  left  to  the  iEtolian  chiefe,  who  handed  it  over  to  Attains 
for  the  price  of  thirty  talents.  This  monarch  had  lately  joined 
the  allies  with  a  squadron  of  thirty-five  Pergamene  ships,  and 
iEgina  henceforth  became  his  head-quarters. 

The  Achsean  League,  notwithstanding  the  suspicious  death 
of  Aratus,  preferred  maintaining  their  alliance  with  Philip  to 
uniting  themselves  with  greedy  freebooters  like  the  ^tolians. 

In  208  B.C.  Philopoemen  returned  firom  Crete,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  their  army  in  a  more  efiective  state.  Men  of  rank 
and  property  were  induced  to  serve  in  the  cavalry.  Still  they 
were  hardly  a  match  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Eleans,  who 
had  joined  the  iEtolian  League. 

§  5.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  209,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  Achaean  League  met  at  ^Egium,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace.  But  the  insolent  demands  of 
the  iEtolian  chiefs  prevented  all  possibility  of  such  a  result, 
and  in  the  next  year  (208  b.c.)  Philip  with  the  Achaeans  had 
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to  enter  upon  a  conflict  with  the  Romans  and  Attains  at  sea, 
the  iEtolians  and  Lacedsemonians  by  land,  while  Scerdilaldas 
and  his  son  Pleuratus  threatened  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  Thracians  broke  into  the  eastern  districts. 

To  meet  these  multiplied  assaults,  Philip  exerted  a  vigour 
and  activity  worthy  of  his  best  days.  Fixing  his  head-quarters 
at  Demetrias  (a  strong  fortress  on  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  erected  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  order 
to  command  the  passage,  both  by  sea  and  land,  irom  Mace- 
donia through  Thessaly  into  Greece),  he  sent  troops  to  defend 
the  Boeotians,  Acarnanians,  and  Phocians  from  the  attacks  of 
the  ^tolians.  Attains  was  happily  detached  from  the  League 
by  an  incursion  made  by  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  into  his 
kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  Galba,  being  thus  left  alone  with 
a  feeble  squadron,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  ^Egina.  The  only 
success  of  which  the  allies  could  boast  in  this  campaign  was 
the  capture  of  the  town  of  Oreus  in  the  north  of  Euboea ;  and 
this  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  its  commandant. 

In  the  two  following  years  fortune  declared  positively  for 
Philip.  In  the  Peloponnesus  Philopoemen  gained  a  decided 
superiority  over  Laceddemon.  The  King  invaded  JEtolisL^  and 
again  committed  Thermon  to  the  flames.^ 

§  6.  The  iEtolians,  finding  that  the  Romans  left  them  to 
bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war,  were  glad  to  conclude  a  fresh 
peace  on  terms  favourable  to  Macedon.  This  was  in  205  b.c. 
Scarcely  was  the  peace  concluded,  when  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  arrived  at  Dyrrhachium  with  two  legions  and  an  addi- 
tional squadron  of  ships,  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  last 
year.  Philip  hastened  over  the  mountains  to  attack  him  in 
Epirus.  But  before  any  decisive  action,  the  Epirotes  oflered 
their  mediation,  and  a  further  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  be- 
tween Philip  and  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  this  treaty  also 
was  favourable  to  the  King ;  for  he  retained  his  conquests  in 
Atintania  and  lUyria,  and  thus  remained  master  of  the  passes 
by  which  his  country  was  approached  fit)m  the  west.*  But  the 
Senate  were  anxious,  at  this  time,  to  bring  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal to  a  close,  and  the  Peace  of  Dyrrhachium  was  confirmed 
by  the  assent  of  all  the  Tribes. 

<"  Chapt.  xxzyiii.  §  15. 
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Thus  ended  what  is  commonly  called  the  First  Macedonian 
War.  The  object  of  the  Romans  had  been  not  to  carry  on 
active  hostilities  in  the  East,  but  to  prevent  Philip  from  assist- 
ing Hannibal  in  Italy.  In  this  they  had  succeeded  at  a  very 
small  expense  to  themselves  either  in  men  or  money. 

§  7.  That  PhiUp  entertained  few  thoughts  of  a  lasting  peace, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  Hanuibal's  return  to  Africa  he 
sent  him  4000  men,  commanded  by  Sopater,  a  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank  at  the  Macedonian  court,  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  war  against  Scipio.  These  men  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  and  their  commander  with  many  of  his  men 
became  prisoners.  Philip  had  the  impudence  to  send  envoys 
to  Rome,  partly  to  complain  of  the  Senate  giving  ear  to  the 
complaints  laid  against  him  by  certain  Greeks,  partly  to  de- 
mand the  liberation  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners.  His  envoys  were  dismissed  with  the  stem 
answer,  that  "  if  Philip  wished  for  war  he  should  have  it." 

§  8.  Meantime  the  King  of  Macedon  had  been  displaying  a 
most  unfortunate  activity  in  the  East  and  in  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Peace  of  Dyrrhachium  (205),  Philip  made  a  bargain  with  An- 
tiochus  King  of  Syria  to  divide  between  them  the  dominions 
that  now  devolved  on  the  boy-king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  This 
was  the  unprincipled  Treaty  of  Partition  which  drove  the 
ministers  of  young  Ptolemy  to  place  him  under  the  guardianship 
of  Rome.^ 

But  it  was  in  Greece  that  his  conduct  was  most  impolitic. 
The  tyrannical  dispoution  which  he  had  disclosed  ever  since 
Demetrius  of  Pharos  had  replaced  Aratus  as  his  chief  coun- 
sellor, exhibited  itself  more  and  mora  Demetrius  was  killed 
in  battle  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  king's  confidence  by  still  more  unscrupulous 
knaves,  Heraclides,  a  Tarentine  pirate,  and  Dicaearchus,  an 
-^tolian  exile.  At  their  instigation  Philip  now  attempted  to 
take  off  Philopoemen  as  he  had  taken  off  Aratus,  but  without 
success.  The  Achaean  patriots,  Philopoemen,  Lycortas  the 
father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  others,  were  in  a  difficult 
position.     On  one  side  they  saw  the  ^Etolian  marauders,  likely 

*  See  Chapt.  zzxviii.  i  3. 
VOL.  n.  o 
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to  be  supported  by  Rome ;  on  the  other,  the  oppressive  tyranny 
of  Philip.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  king  to  have  made 
them  his  hearty  friends,  and  to  have  had  his  Macedonian 
phalanx  supported  in  the  struggle  with  Rome  by  the  Achaean 
cavalry  under  the  able  conduct  of  Philopoemen.  But  he  could 
not  bear  the  existence  of  a  shadow  of  freedom  in  Greece,  and 
sacrificed  his  best  allies  to  a  love  of  despotism. 

§  9.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Philip  would  be  thwarted  in 
his  attempt  to  seize  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Egypt  by  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians,  who  could  not  view  with  satisfaction  any 
advance  of  the  grasping  sovereign  of  Macedon.  To  forestall 
opposition,  his  new  minister  Heraclides  treacherously  repaired 
to  Rhodes,  in  the  character  of  a  deserter ;  and  this  fellow,  after 
worming  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  brave  islanders,  set 
fire  to  their  arsenal,  and  was  received  in  triumph  at  the  court 
of  Philip.  The  King  then  took  the  field :  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Hellespont  he  captured  Lysimaqbeia,  and,  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  Chalcedoa  Then,  in  conjunction  with  Prusias 
of  Bithynia,  he  attacked  Cius,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the 
iEtolians,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  with  a  barbarity  unex- 
ampled in  Grecian  warfare.  Thasos,  Chios,  and  Samos  surren- 
dered to  his  fleet.  Suddenly  he  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  and  Attains  escaped  with  difficulty.  He  then  passed 
triumphantly  into  Caria. 

But  by  this  time  the  Rhodians  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  their  late  loss  to  take  the  sea,  and  their  fleet  combined 
with  that  of  Attains  fell  upon  the  King's  squadron  at  Chios, 
and  defeated  it,  but  not  decisively.  A  second  battle  ofi^  Miletus 
was  still  more  equally  contested.  Yet  the  combined  fleets  were 
able  to  blockade  Philip  in  Caria  so  closely,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  spring  of  201  b.c.  that  he  eflected  his  escape  into  Europe. 

§  10.  The  Rhodians  and  Attains  now  passed  over  to  Greece, 
and  promised  the  Athenians  support  if  they  would  throw  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  Philip  despatched  an  army  to  overawe 
Athens,  while  in  person  he  retimied  to  the  Hellespont  and 
laid  siege  to  Abydos. 

But,  meantime,  the  injured  powers  had  sent  to  complain  at 
Rome.  Athenian  envoys  represented  that  their  lands  had 
been  wasted,  and  their  peaceful   citizens  compelled  to  take 
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refuge  behind  the  walls  of  their  city,  by  the  Macedonian 
soldiery.  The  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Attains  set  forth 
the  ravages  that  Philip  had  in  the  last  year  committed  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Three  commissioners,  who  were  then 
just  starting  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  the  young  King  of 
Egypt,  were  ordered  to  visit  Philip  on  their  way,  and  remon- 
strate on  his  proceedinga  They  were  all  men  of  note, — Clau- 
dius Nero  the  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal,  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  the  author  of  the  Peace  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  M.  iEmilius 
Lepidus,  a  young  Senator  of  high  and  generous  spirit,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  be  the  first  man  at  Borne.  Laevinus  was 
despatched  anew  to  Greece  with  the  fleet  that  had  during  the 
Punic  War  been  employed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  But  no  pro- 
posal to  declare  war  was  made  till  the  next  year  (200  b.c.). 

§  11.  On  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which  at  that  period 
the  Consuls  entered  upon  office,  these  magistrates  summoned 
the  Senate.  Despatches  had  just  arrived  from  Lsevinus,®  de- 
tailing in  full  the  late  conduct  of  Philip,  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  New  envoys 
arrived  from  Athens,  ur^ng  that  without  assistance  they  must 
submit  The  three  commissioners,  it  was  added,  had  found 
Philip  at  Al^dos,  and  iEmilius  had  remonstrated  in  plain  and 
open  language.  "  You  speak  thus,"  replied  the  King,  "  be- 
cause you  are  a  young  man,  a  handsome  man,  and — a  Boman. 
If,"  he  added,  "  you  wish  for  war,  I  am  ready."  The  Consul, 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  had  before  succeeded  Lsevinus,  was 
again  appointed  to  conduct  the  Macedonian  war,  and  prepared 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  before  the  Assembly  of  the 
Centuries. 

Great  pains  bad  been  taken  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  ready  acquiescence.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Han- 
nibalic  War,  the  achievements  of  Boman  arms  had  been  cele- 
brated with  games  of  extraordinary  pomp  by  the  ^Ediles,  one 
of  whom  was  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Philip.  The  poorer  class  of  citizens  had  been  invited  to  pur- 
chase at  a  low  rate  the  large  supplies  of  grain  sent  over  by 
Scipio  from  Africa.  Portions  of  the  Public  Land  in  Apulia 
and  Samnium  were  distributed  to  the  veterans  of  Scipio. 

*  LeavinuB  died  in  the  ooime  of  this  year. 

c  2 
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There  was,  however,  a  general  dismclination  to  make  the 
sacrifices  required  by  a  new  war  in  a  distant  country.  The 
citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  Latins  and  Italians,  were  all 
liable  to  be  drawn  for  service,  unless  they  were  past  the  military 
age,  or  had  already  served  their  time.  Every  family  had  for 
years  seen  its  best  and  strongest  males  withdrawn  from  rustic 
labour  to  bear  arms  against  Carthage;  all  were  anxious  to 
avoid  any  return  of  the  miseries  which  they  had  endured  during 
Hannibal's  occupation  of  Italy.  Q.  Baebius,  a  Tribune,  de- 
clared against  the  Senate,  and  attributed  the  proposed  war 
with  Macedon  to  their  desire  for  commands  and  opportunities 
of  plunder.  When  the  Bill  was  proposed  by  the  Consul,  it 
was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  almost  every  Century. 

But  the  Senate  was  not  to  be  thus  discouraged.  When 
Baebius  appeared  in  the  House,  he  was  assailed  with  reproaches ; 
and  the  Consul  was  ordered  to  summon  the  Centuries  to  a 
second  vote.  Before  the  question  was  put,  he  addressed  them 
in  a  set  speech,  in  which  he  urged  that  "  the  point  for  decision 
was,  not  whether  they  would  go  to  war  with  Philip  or  not,  but 
whether  they  would  have  that  war  in  Italy  or  across  the  sea." 
The  yeomen  of  the  Roman  Tribes,  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of 
a  new  invasion,  believed  his  arguments,  and  reversed  their  late 
vote. 

§  12.  The  levies  ordered  consisted  of  six  legions,  four  for 
Italy  and  two  for  the  Macedonian  War.  For  war  was  still 
raging  in  Northern  and  Southern  Italy, — with  the  Gauls  in  the 
north,  with  the  Bruttians  in  the  south. 

The  Macedonian  legions  comprised  many  of  Scipio's  vete- 
rans ;  but  it  was  expressly  ordered  that  none  of  these  soldiers 
should  be  enrolled,  except  by  their  express  consent.  The  whole 
force,  Romans  and  allies^  could  not  have  amounted  to  much 
more  than  20,000  men.  Galba  was  not  able  to  reach  Apol- 
lonia  till  near  the  end  of  the  season  (200  b.c.)  ;  but  he  at  once 
despatched  C.  Claudius  Centho,  with  20  ships  and  1000  men, 
to  relieve  Athens. 

Meantime  Philip  had  been  pursuing  a  very  successful  career 
in  Thrace.  Maroneia  was  taken  by  assault  ^Enos  was 
betrayed.  Doriscus  and  a  number  of  smaller  places  yielded  at 
discretion.     Abydos  alone  held  out  with  heroic  bravery :  rather 
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than  yield  to  Philip,  they  said  they  would  destroy  every  living 
soul  within  the  city.  "Well,"  remarked  the  King,  with  the 
reckless  wit  for  which  he  was  famous,  "  we  will  suspend  the 
siege,  and  ^ve  them  three  days  to  kill  themselves  in."  By  the 
time  that  it  had  fallen,  Philip  heard  that  the  Romans  were  in 
Epirus  and  at  Athens. 

§  13.  At  once  he  crossed  over  to  Demetriaa  While  he  lay 
here,  Claudius  made  an  inroad  into  Euboea,  and  surprised  the 
strong  city  of  Chalcis.  Philip  crossed  the  Euripus  ;  hut,  too 
late  to  save  the  place  from  plunder,  he  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  Athens.  Claudius  was  not  strong  enough  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  Philip  wreaked  his  barbarous  rage  on  the 
sacred  groves  and  buildings  round  the  city,  which  his  generals 
had  hitherto  spared.  He  then  pushed  on  to  Argos,  where  the 
Achffians  were  sitting  in  Council.  But  though  Philopoemen 
was  absent,  the  Assembly  was  so  alienated  from  Philip  by  his 
late  conduct,  that  they  determined  not  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
but  to  confine  themselves  to  the  defence  of  their  own  confede- 
rates against  Nabis,  the  ferocious  despot  who  now  ruled  Sparta. 
Philip  returned  in  disappointment  to  Macedonia. 

§  14.  Early  in  the  next  year  (199  rc.)  Galba  moved.  The 
course  which  he  intended  to  take  was  the  valley  of  the  river 
Apsus,  which  leads  past  the  city  of  Ahtipatreia  (Berat)  into 
Western  Macedonia.  His  Legate  Apustius,  who  was  sent  for- 
ward, stormed  Antipatreia,  put  to  deatli  all  the  adult  males, 
gave  up  the  city  to  plunder,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
But  on  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  he 
retired,  loaded  with  plunder,  down  the  valley,  and  sufiered 
much  loss  from  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  the  Consul  had  been  just  visited  by  Pleuratus, 
son  of  Scerdilaidas,  and  Bato,  son  of  the  Chief  of  the  Darda- 
nians,  a  tribe  which  occupied  the  Scodrus  chain  between  Mace- 
donia and  Upper  Moesia,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  Roman 
army,  instead  of  attempting  to  penetrate  directly  into  Mace- 
donia by  the  valley  of  the  Apsus,  should  march  northward  and 
enter  the  country  from  the  territory  of  these  friendly  tribes. 
Meantime  Apustius  was  detached  with  the  fleet  to  join  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  at  iEgina,  so  as  to  assault  Philip's  dominions 
in  the  East. 
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To  oppose  this  double  attack,  Philip  showed  great  energy. 
Leaving  Heraclides  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  Demetrias,  he 
hastened,  with  his  son  Perseus,  to  watch  the  northern  passes 
which  the  Romans  were  about  to  attempt 

Galba  advanced  through  the  rugged  and  woody  districts  to 
the  west  of  the  Axius  (Vardar),  then  called  Eordsea  and  Ely- 
miotis,'  but  avoided  a  descent  into  the  level  plain  ;  and  Philip, 
not  choosing  to  risk  a  battle  on  ground  unfavourable  to  the 
action  of  the  phalanx,  contented  himself  with  watching  the 
enemy.  After  long  and  painful  marches  for  many  days  through 
this  inhospitable  district,  Galba  returned  to  ApoUonia  by  the 
▼alley  of  the  Apsus.  He  had  effected  nothing,  and  his  army 
suffered  greatly  in  its  bootless  campaign. 

§  15.  As  soon  as  Galba  turned  his  back,  Philip  left  Perseus 
to  punish  the  Dardanians,  and  returned  hastily  into  Thessaly. 
Apustius,  joined  by  Attains,  had  entered  the  Peirseeus ;  and 
the  Athenians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  so  strong  a  fleet, 
gave  full  vent  to  their  feelings  against  Philip.  They  decreed 
that  all  honours  hitherto  bestowed  on  the  King  of  Macedon 
should  be  obliterated,  and  that  Philip  and  his  family  should  be 
cursed  in  the  public  prayers.  On  Attains  they  bestowed 
honours  similar  to  those  which  they  had  lavished  on  Demetrius, 
and  created  a  new  Tribe  to  be  called  Attalis  after  the  King  of 
Pergamus.  The  combined  fleets  then  proceeded  to  take  or 
occupy  various  outlying  places  belonging  to  Macedon,  on  the 
coasts  of  Euboea  and  Thessaly.  Afler  a  series  of  petty  suc- 
cesses, Apustius  retired  to  Corcyra,  Attains  to  iEgina. 

But  Thessaly  was  threatened  from  the  other  side  also. 
Amynander,  chief  of  the  Athamanians,  an  Epirote  tribe  which 
occupied  the  valleys  of  Mount  Pindus  to  the  west  of  Thessaly, 
had  welcomed  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
iEtolians  to  join  the  confederacy  against  Philip ;  but  the  i£to- 
lians  remembered  how  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the 
former  war,  and  stood  aloof  from  all  alliance.  When,  however, 
they  heard  that  Galba  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  and 
that  the  allied  fleets  were  masters  of  the  sea,  love  of  plunder 
overcame  resentment,  and  they  poured  into  Thessaly  from  the 

'  The  woods,  by  the  account  of  modern  trayelleni,  have  entirely  dkap- 
peared. 
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south,  while  Amynander  descended  from  the  west     But  Philip 
surprised  them,  and  drove  them  with  loss  out  of  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  199  B.a  had  not  been  flatter- 
ing to  the  Roman  arms.  A  great  display  of  force  had  been 
made,  but  no  results  had  been  gained.  Galba,  on  landing  at 
Corcyra,  wrote  word  to  the  Senate  that  a  laurel  with  which  his 
ship's  stem  was  decked  had  budded — a  sure  omen  of  victory  ; 
but  no  laurel  wreath  adorned  the  Consul's  brow. 

§  16.  Galba's  campaign  took  place  after  his  successor  P. 
Villius  Tappulus  had  entered  upon  oflSce ;  but  the  latter  did 
not  arrive  at  Corcyra  till  late  in  the  season,  and  during  the 
winter  he  was  occupied  with  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  veterans 
of  Scipio.  In  the  spring  of  198  b.c.  he  took  the  field  as  soon 
as  he  was  able,  but  did  not  attempt  the  Macedonian  passes, 
either  on  the  West  or  on  the  North.  He  had  the  merit  of 
perceiving  that  Philip  was  most  vulnerable  in  Thessaly  ;  that 
the  army,  supported  by  the  fleet,  might  by  its  presence  in  that 
country  separate  Philip  from  the  Achaeans,  and  deprive  him  of 
influence  in  Greece.  \Vith  the  aim  of  penetrating  into  Thes- 
saly, therefore,  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Aoiis ;  but  in 
a  narrow  defile,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  he  found 
Philip  strongly  posted,  and  while  he  was  considering  his  next 
move,  he  received  news  that  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  Consul 
of  the  year,  had  arrived  at  Corcyra.  A  few  days  later,  the  new 
Consul  arrived  in  camp  and  took  the  command  of  the  army. 

§  17.  Flamininus  is  as  much  the  hero  of  the  Macedonian 
war  as  is  Scipio  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  He  also  was  a 
Patrician,  and  was  elected  to  the  Consulship  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  though  as  yet  he  had  held  no  oflice  save  the  Quaestor- 
ship.  Two  Tribunes  protested  against  his  election ;  but  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Senate,  and  they  declared  him  eligible. 
His  character  will  exhibit  itself  in  the  sequel  Unlike  Galba 
and  Villius,  he  left  Rome  soon  after  the  Ides  of  March,  instead 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  detained  at  Rome  till  it  was  time 
to  go  into  winter-quarters.  He  brought  with  him  additional 
troops, — 8000  foot  and  800  horse,  including  a  fresh  levy  of 
Scipio's  veterans.  His  brother  Lucius  accompanied  him  as 
Lieutenant,  and  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Fleet 

The  position  occupied  by  Philip  was  at  a  point  where  the 
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valley  closes  in  to  a  narrow  gorge,  which  the  Macedonians  had 
occupied  so  skilfully  that  Flamininus,  like  his  predecessor,  hesi- 
tated to  attempt  a  direct  attack.^  Both  armies  lay  confronting 
each  other  for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  Epirotes  offered  their 
mediation,  and  Philip  agreed  to  meet  the  Consul  After  some 
parley,  Flamininus  avowed  his  intentions  with  regard  to  Greece 
by  demanding  that  "  the  King  should  withdraw  his  garrisons 
from  all  Hellenic  cities,  make  restitution  for  injuries  past,  and 
leave  them  independent  for  the  future."  Philip  then  broke  off 
the  conference  in  anger,  exclaiming  that  ''no  harder  terms 
could  be  asked  if  he  were  beaten."  Next  day  the  Consul  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Philip's  lines  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  might  have  been  altogether  foiled,  had  not  an  Epirote 
chief  named  Charops  shown  him  a  path  by  which  the  enemy's 
position  might  be  turned.  Having  sent  a  detachment  by  this 
path  to  take  the  enemy  in  rear,  the  Consul  again  assailed  their 
lines.  The  Macedonians  beat  off  the  Roman  assaults  gallantly 
till  they  found  themselves  attacked  in  rear.  Tlien  they  fled 
precipitately  up  the  pass.  Another  stand  might  have  been  made 
on  the  summit,  near  the  present  town  of  Metzovo,  a  favourite 
position  in  modem  Greek  wars,  but  no  such  attempt  was  made 
Philip  made  a  rapid  march  through  Thessaly,  compelling  the 
people  to  desert  their  towns,  and  throwing  garrisons  into  the 
strongest  places ;  but  Pherse,  the  most  important  town  of  the 
district,  closed  its  gates  against  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  PeUa. 
§  18.  Meanwhile  Amynander  on  the  north,  and  the  ^tolians 
on  the  south,  had  again  broken  into  Thessaly,  and  were  plun- 
dering the  country  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  politic  Consul 
remained  some  little  time  in  Epirus,  where  he  secured  the 
good-win  of  the  people  by  his  mild  treatment.  From  Epirus 
he  marched  through  Thessaly,  and  passed  southward  into 
Locris,  where  the  sea-port  of  Anticyra  served  as  a  basis  of 
operations.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Elateia,  a  strong  fortress 
which  commanded  the  chief  pass  from  Boeotia  northwards.^ 

s  The  place  seema  to  have  been  a  little  below  Elissoura,  where  a  ridge  strikes 
across  the  gorge,  and  leaves  a  very  narrow  passage  for  the  stream. 

^  Well  known  as  having  been  seized  by  Philip  II.  when  he  was  preparing 
his  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Greece.  See  the  famous  description  in  Demosth. 
de  CortmOf  p.  284 :  irwi^»  fU9  yit^  h,  ««■  ^  JLyyiXkmv  rn  .  .  .,  i^i  'EXurim  Mrti- 
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The  Fleet  under  Lucius  Flamininus,  after  taking  the  Euboean 
cities  of  Eretria  and  Carystus,  anchored  at  Cenchreas,  the 
eastern  haven  of  Corinth.  The  purpose  of  Lucius  was  to  in- 
fluence the  General  Assembly  of  the  Achaean  League,  which 
had  met  at  JEgium,  In  the  past  winter,  Philip  had  essayed  to 
undo  the  bad  impression  created  in  every  Hellenic  mind  by  his 
treatment  of  Cius,  Abydos,  Athens,  and  other  Greek  cities,  by 
disgracing  his  Admiral,  the  pirate  Heraclides,  and  affecting  a 
tone  of  general  moderation.  The  question  for  the  Assembly 
now  to  decide  was  whether  they  were  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
and  if  so,  what  part  Opinion  had  gradually  been  becoming 
more  positive  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Cycliadas,  the  trusted 
leader  of  the  Macedonian  party,  had  been  banished ;  Aristaenus, 
the  Captain-General  of  the  year,  was  wholly  in  the  Roman 
interest ;  yet  there  was  a  third  party,  headed  by  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas,  who  recommended  strict  neutrality.  Great  was 
the  perplexity  of  the  Assembly.  If  they  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Romans,  they  would  find  themselves  leagued  with  the  bar- 
barous iEtolians;  if  they  remained  neutral,  they  might  find 
themselves  left  in  a  perilous  state  of  isolation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  neutral  party  would  have  carried  the  day,  had  not 
Philopoemen  been  again  absent  from  the  Peloponnesus.  After 
hearing  the  envoys  of  both  powers,  they  sat  a  whole  day  silent 
or  murmuring.  Then  Aristaenus  rose  and  openly  urged  them 
to  side  with  the  Romans.  A  tumultuous  debate  followed ;  and 
when  on  the  third  day  the  Assembly  voted  with  Aristaenus,  the 
representatives  of  Dyme  and  Megalopolis,  with  part  of  the 
Argives,  rose  and  withdrew  under  protest.  Soon  after  this, 
Argos  admitted  a  Macedonian  garrison :  so  that  Corinth  and 
Argos,  the  most  important  cities  of  the  League,  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  Philip.  Megalopolis  stood  aloof,  yet  the  vote  of 
the  Assembly  enabled  Flamininus  to  declare  himself  Protector 
of  the  Achaean  League,  and  asserter  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Before  winter  set  in,  Elateia  yielded,  and  the  whole  of  Phocis 
and  Locris  submitted. 

§  19.  During  the  winter,  both  powers  were  active  in  nego- 
tiation. Philip  was  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Flamininus  in 
attaching  the  Greeks  to  his  cause.     Flamininus  was  fearful  of 
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being  superseded  by  the  next  year's  Consul  before  be  had 
brought  the  war  to  an  issue. 

Both  parties  therefore  agreed  to  a  conference,  which  was 
held  on  the  coast  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  a  little  south  of  the  Pass 
of  Thermopylae.  The  King  approached  the  appointed  place  in 
his  state  galley,  attended  by  Cycliadas  the  banished  Achaean, 
and  two  Macedonian  officers.  Flamininus  stood  upon  the  shore 
surrounded  by  his  allies, — Amynander  King  of  the  Athama- 
nians,  the  envoy  of  Attains,  the  Rhodian  admiral,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Achaean  League,  and  Phaeneas  the  one-eyed  captain  of  the 
^tolians.  Flamininus  then  renewed  his  demands,  that  "  Philip 
should  restore  freedom  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  make 
restitution  for  injurie&"  He  was  followed  by  his  several  allies, 
who  each  urged  their  own  claims,  not  without  vehemence. 
Philip  kept  his  patience  till  the  iEtolian  chief  broke  in  by 
saying,  that  ^'  this  was  no  question  of  words :  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was  that  Philip  must  conquer  or  obey."  "  Aye," 
retorted  the  King  in  his  sarcastic  vein,  "  one  may  see  that  with 
half  an  eye."  So  closed  the  first  day's  conference.  Next  day 
the  King's  galley  did  not  make  its  appearance,  till  Flamininus 
had  persuaded  die  allies  to  allow  him  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations alone.  On  the  third  day  proceedings  closed  with  a 
proposal  that  both  parties  should  send  ambassadors  to  the 
Senate  at  Rome. 

When  Philip's  envoy  began  a  set  speech  before  the  Senate 
he  was  cut  short  by  the  question,  "  Whether  the  King  was  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  garrisons  from  the  three  fortresses  which, 
in  his  biting  way,  he  used  to  call  the  Fetters  of  Greece — De- 
metrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth?"  The  envoy  replied  he  had 
received  no  instructions  on  this  point,  and  was  ordered  to  leave 
Rome. 

§  20.  Both  parties  therefore  prepared  for  a  decisive  conflict 
Flamininus  was  continued  in  the  command  as  Proconsul.  All 
Greece  between  Thessaly  and  the  Isthmus  was  with  him,  except 
Acarnania  and  Boeotia.  Acarnania  might  safely  be  neglected, 
but  it  was  of  high  importance  to  secure  Bceotia  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Flamininus,  an  assembly  was  held  at  Thebes  to  dis- 
cuss the  propriety  of  submission  to  Rome,  at  which  Attains, 
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now  an  old  man,  spoke  with  so  much  warmth  that  he  fell  down 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  not  long  after.  During  the 
debate  the  Consul  introduced  a  body  of  soldiers  into  Thebes, 
and  the  Assembly,  being  thus  overawed,  voted  for  alliance  with 
Rome.  Still  more  mortifying  to  Philip  was  it  to  see  Nabis, 
Tyrant  of  Lacedsemon,  follow  the  general  current.  He  had 
stooped  to  court  the  favour  of  this  monster,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  goodwill  put  Argos  into  his  hands.  Nabis  took  the  bribe, 
and  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with  Flamininus. 

§  21.  In  197,  therefore,  Flamininus  advanced  from  Elateia 
to  Thermopylae  with  all  Greece  at  his  bacL  Here  he  paused 
till  he  was  joined  by  a  division  of  jiEtolian  cavalry.  Philip  had 
already  passed  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly. 
Constant  wars  had  so  drained  the  population  of  Macedonia 
that  the  levies  included  veterans  past  the  time  of  service,  and 
boys  of  the  tender  age  of  sixteen.  The  Phalanx,  as  usual,  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions,  each  8000  strong;  and  to  this  were 
added  about  7000  light  troops  and  2000  horse.  The  Romans 
had  about  the  same  number  of  foot,  but  the  ^tolian  cavalry 
gave  them  a  great  advantage  in  this  arm.  When  the  King 
arrived  at  Larissa,  he  heard  that  Flamininus  was  already  near 
Phene,  and  he  immediately  pushed  forward  to  this  place ;  but 
the  ground  near  Pherae,  being  cut  up  by  walled  gardens,  was 
unsuited  for  the  movements  of  the  Phalanx.  Philip  therefore 
fell  back  upon  Scotussa,  where  plains  of  waving  com,  then  just 
ripe,  supplied  plenty  of  forage.  Flamininus  followed ;  and  the 
two  armies  encamped,  unknowingly,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  low  range  of  hills,  which  from  their  appearance  were 
called  Cynoscephalae,  or  the  Dog-heads.  ^  The  next  day  was 
stormy,  and  the  air  so  darkened  by  mist  and  rain  that  the  men 
could  only  see  a  few  yards  before  them.  Philip,  however,  de- 
tached a  strong  body  of  light  troops  to  occupy  the  ridge  of  the 
hills;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Roman  reconnoitring  party 
ascended  the  opposite  slope.  The  Romans,  being  the  weaker, 
were  driven  down  the  hill  towards  their  camp,  where  they  were 
supported  by  fresh  troops,  and  the  Macedonians  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  mist  now  cleared 
off.  The  Macedonians,  being  reinforced  in  their  turn,  again 
forced  the  Romans  down  the  slope,  and  would  have  cut  them 
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to  pieces  had  not  the  ^tolian  cavalry  held  the  enemy  in  check. 
Flamininus  now  drew  out  the  legions,  and  advanced  with  his 
whole  line  ;  while  the  Macedonian  officers  sent  off  message  after 
message  to  the  King,  exaggerating  their  success,  and  urging 
him  to  bring  up  the  Phalanxes  and  secure  the  victory.  Philip 
was  a  good  general,  and  had  no  mind  to  entangle  his  columns 
in  uneven  ground,  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
against  his  better  judgment.  Philip  himself  led  one  Phalanx 
on  the  right,  while  Nicanor  was  to  follow  with  the  other  on 
the  left. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  Phalanx  was  drawn  up  sixteen  men 
in  file ;  but  on  this  day  Philip  threw  his  division  into  a  much 
deeper  column.  Its  weight  was  thus  much  increased ;  and  as 
it  bore  down  upon  the  Roman  left  with  levelled  lances,*  ten 
points  against  each  soldier,  its  charge  was  irresistible.  The 
Legions  gave  way  before  it.  But  while  this  was  taking  place 
on  the  left  of  the  Roman  line,  Flamininus  upon  the  right 
observed  Nicanor's  division  still  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
broken  by  the  rough  ground.  He  immediately  sent  up  his 
elephants,  and  following  with  his  Legionaries  charged  before 
the  enemy  had  found  time  to  form.  The  left  division  of  the 
Phalanx,  attacked  in  this  helpless  condition,  was  driven  over  the 
hill  in  utter  confusion.  Philip  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  left 
the  field.  Not  less  than  8000  Macedonians  were  killed ;  7000 
were  taken  prisoners.     The  army  was  annihilated. 

§  22.  When  the  Romans  reached  the  Macedonian  camp,  they 
found  that  their  light-fingered  allies  the  ^tolians  had  already 
plundered  it  If  this  disgusted  the  soldiery,  Flamininus  himself 
was  provoked  by  the  arrogance  with  which  their  chiefs  claimed 
the  chief  share  in  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalse.  Their  cavalry 
had  doubtless  done  good  service ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  Roman 
pride  to  hear  an  epigram  recited,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
"  Philip  had  been  conquered  by  the  ^tolians  and  the  Latins."*^ 
The  ^tolians  had  now  ceased  to  be  useful  to  the  Romans,  and 

Polyb.  xviii.  7.  Livy  tranalatee  this:  "phalangem,  bastis  positis  (instead  of 
demissia),  quarum  longitude  impedimento  erat,  gladiis  rem  gerere  jubet." 
(-zxziii.  8.)     He  first  mistranslates,  and  tben  inyents  a  reason. 

k  AiV^x^f  If^niivTts  wtr*  "A^wf  ^11  Aartvtf,  AJcaBus  Messen.  ap.  Plutarcb.,  Vit. 
Flamin.  c.  9. 
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from  this  time  forth  we  find  little  harmony  between  them. 
Flamininus  held  a  conference  with  Philip  at  Tempe ;  and  the 
^tolians  were  furious  to  find  that  the  politic  Roman  offered 
Philip  the  old  conditions  of  peace,  whereas  they  wished  for 
nothing  less  than  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Philip  gladly 
accepted  the  oflFer  of  the  General :  he  paid  down  200  talents 
caution-money,  and  gave  up  his  son  Demetrius  and  other 
hostages,  who  were  to  be  restored  in  case  the  Senate  refused 
their  assent  to  the  treaty.  But  Flamininus  was  at  this  time  com- 
pletely trusted  by  the  government  at  home ;  and  ten  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  with  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  which  prescribed 
the  basis  on  which  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  to  be  made. 
All  the  engagements  of  the  Proconsul  were  sanctioned;  but 
Philip  was  required  to  pay  1000  talents,  half  at  once  and  half 
in  annual  instalments  for  ten  years. 

§  23.  Before  they  arrived,  the  General  had  accomplished  the 
work  of  reducing  all  Greece.  The  sturdy  Acarnanians  refused 
to  give  in,  till  Lucius,  with  the  fleet,  had  taken  their  chief  city 
of  Leucas.  The  Boeotians  showed  symptoms  of  discontent,  and 
reelected  Brachyllas,  the  friend  of  Philip,  to  the  chief  place  in 
the  government  On  this,  Zeuxippus,  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
party,  applied  to  Flamininus  to  remove  him  by  force.  He  de- 
clined to  interfere,  but  recommended  Zeuxippus  to  speak  to  the 
JEuAiaxi  General  This  ruffian,  deterred  by  no  scruples,  fur- 
nished six  assassins,  who  slew  Brachyllas  by  night  in  the  streets 
of  Thebes.  This  crime  is  a  deep  stain  on  the  name  of  Flami- 
ninus ;  and  the  result  proved  that  it  was  no  less  impolitic  than 
wicked,  for  the  Boeotians  became  more  attached  than  ever  to  the 
cause  of  Macedon.  For  the  present  their  discontent  vented 
itself  in  assassinations :  it  became  unsafe  for  Roman  soldiers  to 
travel  alone ;  great  numbers  disappeared  no  one  knew  how. 
Search  was  made  in  Lake  Copais,  and  more  than  500  bodies 
were  found  there. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners,  rumours  became  rife  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Senate.  The  iEtolians  eagerly  caught  up 
these  rumours,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the 
Greeks.  "  The  freedom  promised  was,"  they  said,  "  an  illusion. 
Greece  would  only  find  a  change  of  masters.  Macedonian  garri- 
sons will  be  replaced  by  Roman.    The  Fetters  of  Greece  would 
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only  be  clasped  tighter  by  a  stronger  hand."  Flamininus  exerted 
himself  to  weaken  the  effect  of  these  representations ;  among 
other  concessions,  he  gare  up  possession  of  Corinth,  on  condition 
that  a  small  force  should  hold  the  Acrocorinthus.  On  the  whole 
he  was  successful.  The  Greeks  waited  anxiously,  but  quietly, 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Decree. 

§  24.  The  Commissioners  were  sitting  in  council  at  Corinth, 
and  it  was  generally  known  that  their  resolutions  would  be 
publicly  announced  at  the  approaching  Isthmian  Games.  That 
city  of  old  renown  was  thronged  by  the  assembled  Greeks,  who 
came  not  so  much  to  witness  the  national  festival,  as  to  learn 
their  country's  fate  from  tlie  lips  of  the  conqueror.  The  day 
arrived.  Flamininus  took  his  seat  in  the  Amphitheatre.  Amid 
the  expectation  of  all  men,  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  crier  ad« 
vanced  into  the  arena,  who  proclaimed  that,  the  Roman  Senate 

AND  T.  QuiNCTIUS  THE  GeNERAI/,  HAVING  CONQUERED  KiNG 

Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  declared  all  the  Greeks 
WHO  had  been  subject  to  the  King  free  and  inde- 
pendent. The  glad  news  was  more  than  men  could  believe ; 
they  gazed  incredulously  on  each  other ;  they  asked  their  neigh- 
bours whether  they  had  heard  the  words  aright.  Then  a  general 
cry  arose  that  the  proclamation  should  be  repeated.  And  now, 
when  doubt  gave  way  to  certainty,  a  deafening  shout  of  joy 
burst  from  the  assembled  multitude.  Men's  minds  were  too 
much  absorbed  with  serious  topics  to  be  interested  by  shows ; 
the  games  were  hurried  over.  When  the  Roman  General  rose 
to  leave  the  Amphitheatre,  the  crowd  pressed  so  closely  round 
him,  eager  to  touch  his  hand  and  wreath  his  head  with  garlands, 
that  he  was  well  nigh  smothered  under  their  tumultuous 
greeting. 

This  memorable  event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  196,  about 
a  year  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae. 

§  25.  The  rest  of  the  year  passed  in  fulfilling  the  promises 
thus  publicly  given.  Thessaly,  long  subject  to  Macedon,  was 
broken  up  into  several  Republics.  Pleuratus,  Chief  of  the 
lUyrians,  and  Amynander  of  the  Athamanians,  were  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  those  lUyrian  and  Epirote  territories  which 
had  been  wrested  from  them  by  Philip.  Corinth,  with  Tri- 
phylia,  was  restored  to  the  Achaeans.     Homage  was  paid  to 
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the  ancient  glory  of  Athens  by  presenting  them  with  the  lord- 
ship of  Delos  and  Paros,  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  old  dominions.  Flamininus  showed  his  wish  for 
the  real  freedom  of  Greece  by  revising  to  sanction  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  cities  of  Euboea  to  Eumenes,  son  of  Attains,  the 
new  King  of  Pergamus.  All  these  cities  were  declared  free. 
As  for  the  iEtolians,  their  claims  were  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Senate.  But  there  was  no  hope  there :  and  hence- 
forth Rome  could  count  no  more  bitter  enemies  among  the 
Greeks  than  the  ^tolians. 

§  26.  Flamininus  remained  nearly  two  years  in  Greece  after 
the  day  of  the  Proclamation.  Already  the  seeds  of  a  new  war 
had  been  sown.  Envoys  had  arrived  from  Antiochus,  King  of 
Syria,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  views  of  the  Commissioners 
with  respect  to  his  late  proceedinga  The  rash  and  selfish 
monarch  had  some  reason  for  alarm.  He  had  been  the  ally  of 
Philip,  and  had  proposed  to  divide  with  him  the  possessions  of 
the  King  of  Egypt.  But  no  sooner  was  Philip  engaged  in  war 
with  Rome,  than  Antiochus  seized  the  opportunity  to  occupy 
Asia  Minor.  The  Southern  and  Western  Provinces,  together 
with  the  Greek  cities  lately  conquered  by  Philip,  yielded  to  his 
arms ;  and  he  was  now  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  into 
Thrace. 

Hitherto,  Flamininus  had  abstained  from  every  step  which 
could  irritate  a  new  enemy ;  but  now  he  cared  not  any  longer 
to  humour  the  King  of  Syria.  He  dismissed  the  Envoys  with 
peremptory  orders  that  Antiochus  should  "  restore  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  to  independence,  and  on  no  account  set  foot  in 
Europe."  At  the  same  time  he  promised  that  Commissioners 
should  be  sent  to  acquaint  him  more  explicitly  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate. 

§  27.  Some  things  in  Greece  required  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  General.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety 
of  Peloponnesus  by  putting  down  Nabis,  Tyrant  of  Lacedaemon. 
We  have  several  times  heard  the  name  of  this  barbarian, 
No  peaceful  community  could  subsist  by  the  side  of  such  a 
neighbour.  How  he  gained  his  power  we  know  not.  He  con- 
firmed himself  in  it  by  a  caricature  of  the  reforms  of  Qeomenes^ 
and  distributed  the  lands  among  a  number  of  enfiranchised 
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Helots.  The  rich  and  respectable  citizens  he  banished  or  put  to 
death ;  those  who  were  suspected  of  wealth  were  put  to  the 
torture.  His  fELvourite  engine  for  this  purpose  was  a  wooden 
figure  representing  his  wife  Apega,  which  clasped  the  unhappy 
recusant  to  breasts  furnished  with  sharp  spikes  in  place  of  nip- 
ples. He  maintained  a  considerable  fleet  and  army,  which  were 
employed  in  piracy  and  pbmder. 

The  Roman  had  no  pretext  for  war  against  him.  He  had 
admitted  him  into  alliance  just  before  the  battle  of  Cynosce- 
phalae,  and  Nabis  had  not  broken  the  terms.  Flamininus, 
therefore,  resolved  to  act  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  Achsans, 
who  had  abundant  grounds  for  complaint  against  the  Tyrant 
He  called  a  meeting  of  the  League  at  Corinth,  and  laying 
before  them  the  condition  of  Argos,  which  was  governed  by 
Apega,  he  demanded  whether  a  Grecian  city,  once  a  member 
of  the  League,  should  be  left  in  such  a  condition.  The 
iStolians  tried  to  raise  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  Achseans, 
by  representing  this  question  as  a  mere  pretext  for  maintaining 
a  Roman  army  in  Greece.  But  the  Achsans  unanimously 
adopted  the  proposition  of  their  Captain-General  Aristsenus  to 
declare  war  against  Nabis. 

Flamininus  led  the  allies  directly  into  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas, 
so  as  to  threaten  Sparta  itself,  while  his  brother  Lucius,  with 
the  fleet,  blockaded  Gythium,  the  station  of  the  Tyrant's  navy. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  this  place  surrendered,  and  Nabis 
ofiered  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Achaeans  opposed  this;  but 
Flamininus,  with  his  usual  policy,  ofiered  to  make  peace,  if 
Nabis  would  give  up  his  fleet,  disband  his  army,  and  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  These 
terms  seemed  so  hard,  that  the  Tyrant  resolved  on  a  last 
struggle :  and  the  allies  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  capital. 
Sparta,  formerly  unwalled,  was  now  strongly  fortified ;  and  the 
desperadoes  who  formed  its  garrison  defended  their  last  hope 
bravely.  The  allies  at  one  time  penetrated  into  the  city,  but 
were  obliged  to  retreat  again.  But  Nabis  perceived  that  he 
could  not  make  an  efiectual  resistance  ;  and  Flamininus,  whose 
departure  from  Greece  was  now  fast  approaching,  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  might  yet  make  peace  on  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  had  before  been  ofiiered.     The  Achseans  murmured, 
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but  in  vain.  Argos  was  restored  to  the  League.  The  Tyrant 
was  deprived  of  the  southern  portion  of  Laconia,  which  was 
declared  free  ;  *  and  was  required  to  give  up  his  fleet  and  dis- 
band his  army. 

§  28.  Flamininus  concluded  his  work  of  war  by  appearing  in 
state  at  the  Nemean  Games,  where  the  Independence  of  Argos 
was  proclaimed  with  due  formality. 

He  employed  the  few  months  that  remained  before  his 
departure  in  making  a  tour  of  Greece,  and  settling  the  govern- 
ment in  Thessaly  and  other  newly-emancipated  places.  Every- 
where, as  might  be  expected,  he  gave  preponderance* to  the 
aristocratical  or  Roman  party ;  and  he  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  create  such  a  balance  of  power  among  the  several  States, 
that  each  State  should  be  afraid,  if  not  incapable,  of  going  to 
war.  He  spared  Philip  in  the  North  to  check  the  power  of  the 
^tolians,  and  Nabis  in  the  South  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Achseans.  He  intended  that  no  State  in  Greece  should 
be  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  the  rest,  but  that  all  should 
maintain  a  species  of  independence  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  who  was  to  occupy  the  place  which  Macedon  had  filled 
since  the  battle  of  Sellasia. 

§  29.  The  spring  of  the  year  194  b.c.  now  came  on,  and 
Flamininus  prepared  for  departure.  He  assembled  the  allies 
at  Corinth,  and  addressed  them  in  a  parting  speech.  He 
declared  he  had  been  actuated  in  all  his  measures  by  a  sincere 
desire  of  promoting  their  good ;  nor  had  the  Achseans  any- 
thing to  allege  against  him  but  the  sparing  of  the  tyrant  Nabis. 
He  said  he  had  shown  mercy  to  this  monster  only  because  he 
could  not  put  him  down  without  destroying  the  ancient  city  of 
Sparta,  He  passed  on  from  a  review  of  past  events  to  hopes 
of  the  future,  and  concluded  amid  universal  applause  by  saying 
that ''  his  last  act  should  prove  whether  the  word  of  Romans  or 
of  ^tolians  were  more  trustworthy.  He  would  show  that  the 
freedom  of  Greece  was  to  be  no  illusion.  He  would  withdraw 
the  Roman  garrisons  from  all  the  cities,  even  from  those 
famous  strongholds  which  were  called  the  Fetters  of  Greece. 
Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias  should  be  pledges  of  his 
sincerity.     And  now,"  said  he,  "  now  that  you  have  ftdl  and 

I  Hence  this  district  was  named  The  Eleuthero-Ldcones, 
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perfect  liberty,  show  that  you  understand  its  value  by  main- 
taining peace  and  goodwill  among  yourselves.  Let  the  Roman 
People  know  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  gift  they  have  be- 
stowed." 

These  words  so  touched  the  hearers,  that  with  the  excitable 
temper  of  a  Southern  people  they  burst  into  tears ;  and  the 
General  himself  was  so  affected,  that  he  was  for  a  time  unable 
to  go  on.  After  a  pause,  he  asked  as  a  personal  favour,  that 
all  Roman  citizens  who  were  in  slavery  among  them  should 
be  set  free,  and  allowed  to  attend  his  triumph.  The  request 
was  granted  by  acclamation  :  and  the  Achseans  alone  redeemed 
twelve  hundred  Roman  slaves  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

§  30.  Two  months  after  this  memorable  scene,  Flamininus 
set  sail  from  Oricum,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years, 
during  three  of  which  he  bad  been  almost  the  absolute  Sove- 
reign of  Greece.  He  landed  at  Brundusium  with  his  army, 
and  marched  in  a  sort  of  festal  procession  along  the  Appian 
Way  to  Rome.  The  Senate  met  him  outside  the  walls,  and 
granted  the  Triumph  he  had  so  justly  earned.  The  Triumph 
lasted  three  days.  The  first  two  were  taken  up  with  processions 
of  cars,  carrying  the  spoils  taken  from  Philip  and  Nabis.  On 
the  third  day,  the  General  himself  ascended  to  the  Capitol, 
preceded  by  his  prisoners  and  hostages,  among  whom  were 
two  sons  of  kings,  Demetrius  son  of  Philip,  and  Armenes  son 
of  Nabis.  After  him  came  his  soldiers,  all  enriched  by  the 
war;  and,  lastly,  the  liberated  slaves,  forming  the  most  glo- 
rious part  of  the  whole.  Not  Scipio  himself  had  enjoyed  a 
more  splendid  triumph.  The  character  of  Flamininus,  indeed, 
could  not  challenge  comparison  with  the  heroic  proportions  of 
his  great  rival :  yet  there  was  no  other  living  Roman  who 
could  be  compared  with  Flamininus. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

WAR  WITH  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  SETTLEMENT  OP  EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

(192—188  B.C.) 

§  1.  AntiochoB  ordered  to  quit  Europe.  §  2.  His  court  at  Epheeus  visited  by 
Hannibal:  how  this  happened.  §  3.  Hannibal's  plan.  §  4.  Intrigues  of 
iEtolians  in  Greece:  death  of  Nabis:  Sparta  joins  Achsan  League.  §  5. 
Flamininus  despatched  to  Greece:  Thoas  the  iEtolian  persuades  Antiochus 
to  cross  oyer  into  Greece.  §  6.  Antiochus  lands  at  Demetrias :  welcomed  by 
the  northern  Greeks:  opinion  of  Hannibal.  §  7. ^Antiochus  ofifends  Philip, 
who  ofifers  his  sword  to  Rome:  friyolity  of  Antiochus.  §  8.  Next  spring, 
Antiochus  advances  mto  Acamania:  retreats  to  Thermopylae.  §  9.  The 
pass  of  ThermopylsB  forced  by  tha  Consul  Glabrio:  Cato.  §  10.  Advice  of 
Flamininus  to  Glabrio  not  to  crush  ^Etolians.  §  11.  Flamininus  puts  all 
Peloponnesus  under  the  Achaean  League:  his  warning.  §  12.  Next  year, 
L.  Scipio,  with  his  brother  Publius  as  Legate,  takes  the  command  a^^dnst 
Antiochus.  §  13.  Operations  by  sea:  Battle  of  Myonnesus.  §  14.  Great 
army  of  Antiochus :  advice  of  Scipio  to  the  King.  §  1 5.  Battle  of  Magnesia : 
utter  defeat  of  the  Syrians.  §  16.  Terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Scipio. 
§  17.  Effects  at  Rome  of  the  Syrian  triumph.  §  18.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
reduces  ^Etolians:  Flamininus  again  interferes.  §  19.  Miserable  state  of 
Greece.  §  20.  Cn.  Manlius  Yulso  makes  war,  without  authority,  upon  the 
Galatians.  §  21.  Distribution  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Antiochus. 
§  22.  Fruits  of  the  Galatian  War. 

§  1.  Notwithstanding  the  warning  of  Flamininus,  Antiochus 
crossed  the  Hellespont  (192  b.c.).  Abydos  yielded  to  him. 
Lysimacheia,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  he  ordered 
to  be  rebuilt ;  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  he  was  found  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Senate.*  They  told  him  not  to 
imagine  that  it  was  for  his  sake  that  the  Romans  had  been 
shedding  their  blood  to  weaken  Philip,  and  required  him  to 
quit  Europe  at  once  and  to  give  up  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Philip,  as  well  as  those  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  An  angry  argument  followed, 
which  was  broken  off  by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  young 
Ptolemy.      The  Syrian  King  returned  in  baste  to  Antioch, 

*  See  last  Chapter,  §  26. 
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that  he  might  be  ready  for  any  contingencies  that  might  spring 
from  this  event,  but  left  his  son  Seleucus  at  Lysimacheia. 

§  2.  At  this  crisis  the  court  of  Antiochus  was  visited  by  a 
man  whose  counsels,  had  they  been  followed,  might  have 
changed  the  history  of  the  world. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Rome,  Hannibal  had 
applied  all  his  energies  to  the  reform  of  Carthage.  His  first 
step  was  to  put  down  the  selfish  Oligarchy  which  had  crippled 
his  enterprises  in  Italy.  He  had  carried  safe  from  the  field  of 
Zama  the  greater  part  of  his  veterans,  and  by  their  means  he 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  Government.  He  found 
that  the  finances  had  been  shamefully  maladministered  by  the 
Council  of  One  Hundred,  who  were  self-elected  and  wholly  irre- 
sponsible.^ He  at  once  ordained  that  this  Council  should  be 
reelected,  wholly  or  in  part,  every  year,  and  that  not  by  them- 
selves, but  by  the  citizens  at  large.  He  then  published  a  state- 
ment, by  which  it  appeared  that  the  present  Revenue,  properly 
administered,  would  amply  suffice  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  tribute  due  to  Rome.  The  old 
commercial  oligarchy  could  not  brook  to  lose  the  gains  of  office 
without  a  struggle.  They  sent  messages  to  the  Senate  accusing 
Hannibal  of  forming  secret  treaties  with  Antiochus  and  others. 
As  soon  as  the  Macedonian  War  was  ended  the  Senate  began 
to  lend  an  ear  to  these  slanders,  though  Scipio  nobly  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  them ;  and  in  the  year  195  b.c.  they  sent 
commissioners  to  Carthage  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations. Hannibal  felt  that  he  was  already  condemned  by" 
these  prejudiced  judges,  and  made  his  escape  from  Africa,  not 
without  difficulty.  He  reached  Tyre  in  safety,  and  was  duly 
honoured  by  the  founders  of  his  own  great  city.  Thence  be 
went  on  to  Antioch :  but  Antiochus  had  again  returned  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  Hannibal  found  him  at  Ephesus.  Here  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Syrian  monarch.  Urged  by  ancient 
enmity,  later  disappointment,  and  recent  injury,  he  exerted  all 
his  abilities  to  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  Rome. 

§  3.  His  task  was  easy.  Antiochus  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  breach,  and  Hannibal  was  welcomed  and  consulted.  His 
plan  of  operations  was  this.     He  asked  for  10,000  men  and  100 

^  See  Chapt.  xxviii.  §  3. 
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ships  of  war,  with  transports.  With  these,  he  said,  he  would 
sail  to  Carthage  and  make  her  declare  war  against  Rome. 
Strengthened  by  her  support,  he  would,  for  the  second  time,  invade 
Italy,  while  Antiochus,  with  an  overpowering  force,  should  cross 
over  into  Greece  and  raise  all  the  country  against  Rome.  When 
the  strength  of  the  League  was  proved,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
that  Philip  would  forget  the  wrongs  done  him  by  Antiochus, 
and  take  the  opportiuuty  of  revenging  himself  upon  the  common 
enemy. 

§  4.  The  time  was  favourable.  For  some  years  past  the 
Romans  had  been  engaged  in  desperate  conflicts  with  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  with  the  Ligurians  and  the  Gauls  of 
Northern  Italy  ;«  and  the  presence  of  Hannibal  in  that  district 
might  have  revived  a  contest  as  fierce  as  in  the  Great  Punic 
War.  In  Greece  the  discontent  of  the  ^Etolians  had  laid  a 
train  of  fresh  troubles.  No  sooner  had  Flamininus  turned  his 
back  than  they  began  their  intrigues,  and  determined  to  set 
Greece  in  a  flame,  hoping  to  draw  profit  out  of  her  disorders. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Thoas,  their  General-in-Chief,  envoys 
were  sent  at  once  to  Antiochus,  Philip,  and  Nabis,  urging  these 
monarchs  to  war  against  Rome*  Philip  at  once  refused;  he 
had  sufiered  too  much ;  besides,  he  detested  the  ^Etolians,  and 
was  at  present  little  satisfied  with  the  selfish  conduct  of  Anti- 
ochus. Nabis  wanted  little  incitement  He  flew  to  arms, 
assassinated  all  the  Roman  partisans  in  Lacedaemon,  laid  siege 
to  Gythium,  and  sent  marauding  parties  into  the  territory  of 
the  Achaean  League.  Philopcemen  was  not  a  man  to  submit 
tamely  to  such  injuries.  He  failed,  indeed,  to  relieve  Gythium 
by  sea,  but  by  land  he  gave  the  tyrant's  troops  a  signal  defeat, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  behind  the  walls  of  Sparta.  Anti- 
ochus sent  back  Thoas  with  great  promises,  and  the  ^tolians 
resolved  at  once  to  commence  their  movements. 

On  a  given  day  they  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the 
three  great  fortresses,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Sparta.  At 
Chalcis  they  failed ;  Demetrias  was  betrayed  by  some  of  its 
inhabitants.  At  Sparta  their  conduct  was  marked  by  more 
than  usual  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of  delivering  Nabis  from 
the  Achseans,  they  sent  an  army  into  the   country,   having 

'^  Bee  the  next  Chapter, 
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instructed  the  officer  in  command  to  assassinate  the  tyrant  and 
then  proclaim  the  freedom  of  Sparta.  The  chiefe  hoped  that 
this  step  might  win  the  favow*  of  the  Achaeans,  who  bore  a 
grudge  to  Rome  for  leaving  Nabis  in  possession.  But  their 
plan  was  frustrated.  As  soon  as  Nabis  was  killed,  the  iStolian 
soldiery  fell  to  plundering  the  city ;  and  the  Lacedsemonians, 
instead  of  welcoming  them  as  deliTerers,  rose  as  one  man  to 
defend  their  property.  The  ^tolians  were  beaten,  and  the 
most  respectable  citizens  hastily  sent  for  Philopcemen  and 
declared  Sparta  a  member  of  the  Achsean  League. 

§  5.  These  things  took  place  in  the  summer  of  192.  On 
hearing  of  the  first  disturbances,  the  Senate  had  despatched 
Flamininus  to  Greece  at  the  head  of  a  Commission ;  he  himself 
remained  in  that  country,  while  he  sent  on  the  other  Commis- 
sioners to  the  court  of  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  hoping  to  prevent 
the  King  from  taking  part  with  the  ^tolians.  But  Thoas  had 
just  returned  to  Ephesus  with  news  of  the  capture  of  Demetrias. 
If  the  King  would  but  show  himself,  he  said,  Macedonia  and 
all  Greece  would  rise  to  welcome  him :  but  he  must  come  at 
once,  or  the  Romans  would  be  upon  them. 

The  only  forces  which  Antiochus  had  ready  were  those  which 
he  had  assembled  to  execute  the  plan  of  Hannibal.  Some 
jealousy  had  arisen  in  his  mind  against  the  great  Carthaginian. 
For  a  time  Hannibal  overcame  that  feeling  by  the  tale  of  his 
boyish  oath  to  bear  eternal  enmity  against  Rome,  and  the 
required  forces  had  been  assembled.  Then,  however,  the  flat^ 
tering  words  of  Thoas  once  more  estranged  the  King's  mind 
irom  Hannibal ;  and  this  lying  Greek  obtained  absolute  influ- 
ence at  court.  Notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  Hannibal  on 
the  one  hand,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  the  Roman 
Senators  on  the  other,  Antiochus  determined  to  set  sail  for 
Europe,  and  thus  virtually  declared  war  against  Rome  with  the 
paltry  force  of  10,000  men. 

§  6.  He  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  Troy,  and  in  a  few  days 
landed  at  Demetrias.     Here  he  was  welcomed  with  loud  accla- 

* 

mations.  The  Bceotians^  eager  to  satiate  their  hatred  of  the 
Romans,  received  him  joyfully ;  the  people  of  Elis,  old  enemies 
of  the  Achaean  League,  sent  him  favourable  answers  ;  the  £pi- 
rotes  also  promised  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  should  appear 
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among  them ;  and  Amynander,  the  Athamanian,  was  persuaded 
to  desert  his  old  allies  and  join  Antiochus.  The  Achaeans,  how- 
ever, unanimously  declined  his  offers,  and  declared  war  against 
the  iEtolians  and  the  King. 

The  field  was  open  to  him.  He  cut  off  a  small  body  of 
Romans  near  Delium,  and  Chalcis  opened  her  gates.  After  this 
success  he  held  a  council  of  war  at  Demetrias.  The  iEtolians 
and  Amynander  advised  that  the  first  thing  needful  was  to 
secure  possession  of  all  Thessaly.  All  the  rest  approved  except 
Hannibal,  who  sate  silent.  The  King  asked  his  opinion.  He 
said  that  **  his  opinion  was  unchanged.  He  had  thought  before, 
and  he  thought  still,  that  all  the  time  spent  in  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  was  thrown  away.  They  must  side  with 
the  strongest,  and  if  the  King  were  victorious  would  join  him 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  ill-advised  to  have  believed 
the  false  reports  of  the  iEtolians,  and  to  have  ventured  into 
Greece  with  so  small  a  force;  but  now  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  force  Philip  to  take  part  with  them,  by  ordering 
Seleucus,  the  King's  son,  to  advance  into  Macedonia ;  to  send 
for  reinforcements  without  delay ;  to  station  the  fleet  at  Cor- 
cyra,  and  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  Epirus,  so  as  to  hold  the 
passes  against  the  Romans  there,  or  (if  possible)  to  anticipate 
them  by  invading  Italy." 

§  7.  But  this  plan  was  too  great  for  the  petty  mind  of  the 
King  and  his  advisers.  Nothing  was  done  except  to  send  orders 
to  Polyxenidas,  a  Rhodian  exile  who  commanded  the  Syrian 
fleet,  to  bring  it  over  to  Greece.  Soon  after,  Antiochus  com- 
mitted a  fault  which  determined  Philip  to  take  part  against 
him.  To  conciliate  the  Greeks,  he  ordered  the  bones  of  their 
citizens  who  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Macedonians  at 
Cynoscephalae  to  be  interred  with  magnificent  rites.  The 
person  employed  for  this  service  was  one  Alexander  of  Megalo- 
polis, brother-in-law  of  Amynander,  and  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  Macedon.  Both  the  person  and  the  act  revived  all 
Philip's  ill-feeling  towards  the  Syrian  monarch,  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  for  M.  Baebius,  the  Roman  Praetor  stationed  at 
Apollonia,  to  concert  measures  against  Antiochus.  The  Syrian 
King  had  succeeded  in  taking  Pherae  and  some  other  Thessa- 
li^n  towns ;  but,  foiled  at  Larissa,  he  had  retired  into  winter- 
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quarters  at  Chalcis.  Here,  as  if  there  were  no  fear  of  the 
Romans,  the  senseless  monarch  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 
He  married  a  fair  daughter  of  the  place,  and  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  Oriental  splendour.  His  officers  and  their  men 
followed  the  royal  example ;  all  bonds  of  order  and  discipline 
were  relaxed.  The  Syrians  passed  the  winter  in  idling  and 
drinking,  and  Philopoemen  regretted  that  he  was  not  now 
General  of  the  League,  that  he  might  cut  off  the  whole  army 
in  detail. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for 
war.  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  had  so  completely  thrown  the 
game  into  their  hands  that  it  was  easy  to  represent  the  war  as 
one  of  simple  defence.  No  one  could  say  that  they  had  pro- 
voked it     The  Ach^ans  regarded  them  as  their  champions. 

§  8.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (191  b.c.)  Antiochus 
roused  himself  and  advanced  into  Acarnania.  His  prospects 
suddenly  darkened.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard  that  Philip, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  was  fast  reconquering  the 
Thessalian  cities  which  had  submitted  in  the  previous  year,  and 
that  the  Consul,  M'  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  landed  in  Epirus  and 
entered  Northern  Thessaly.  The  ^tolians,  after  all  their  pro- 
mises, brought  but  4000  men  into  the  field.  Antiochus  hastily 
retraced  his  steps  to  Chalcis,  and  sent  urgent  messages  to 
Polyxenidas  to  bring  over  additional  forces,  but  in  vain.  Thes- 
saly was  already  lost :  the  Roman  Consul  was  approaching 
Thermopylae  from  the  north,  and  unless  he  were  checked  here, 
Boeotia  and  EubcBa  would  follow  the  fate  of  Thessaly. 

§  9.  The  Pass  of  ThermopylaB  is  formed,  as  is  well  known, 
by  a  spur  of  Mount  (Eta,  which  comes  close  down  upon  the 
sea.  The  King  intrenched  himself  in  the  narrowest  place,  like 
Leonidas  of  old,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  Leonidas.  The  moun- 
tain-path over  Mount  CaUidromus,  by  which  the  Persian  troops 
had  found  a  way  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  was  now  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  ^tolians;  but  these  freebooters  sent  a 
small  detachment  only  on  this  service,  while  they  employed 
their  chief  force  in  seizing  the  neighbouring  city  of  Heraclea 
for  themselves.  The  Consul  encamped  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Persians  in  front  of  the  Pass ;  but  before  commencing 
the  assault  he  sent  his  lieutenants,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  M. 
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Porcius  Cato,  to  force  their  way  over  the  mountain  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  Waiting  till  he  supposed  they  had  accomplished 
their  task,  he  made  an  assault  upon  the  Syrian  entrenchments. 
The  Syrians  defended  their  entrenchments  well,  but  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  attacked  in  rear,  they  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled  with  precipitation.  Antiochus  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  mouth  by  a  stone,  and  escaped  with  only  500  men  to 
Chalcis.  The  Consul  embraced  Cato  before  the  whole  army, 
and,  declaring  that  the  whole  merit  of  the  victory  lay  with  him, 
sent  him  home  with  news  of  the  victory.  He  travelled  across 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  with  extraordinary  speed,  Janded  at 
Tarentum,  and  in  five  days  more  announced  to  the  Senate  that 
Greece  was  delivered  from  the  Syrians.  As  the  Consul  advanced 
into  Boeotia,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  revolted  towns,  the 
King  reembarked  for  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  his  Thessalian 
bride,  the  only  conquest  which  he  retained. 

§  10.  Glabrio  soon  reduced  Heraclea  and  other  strong  places 
in  Southern  Thessaly  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  while  .he  left  Philip  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
North.  Meanwhile  he  had  despatched  his  lieutenant,  Flaccus, 
to  reduce  the  ^tolians,  and  himself  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Naupactus,  the  chief  station  of  their  navy.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  Flamininus  arrived  in  his  camp.  He  immediately 
pointed  out  to  the  Consul  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  crush 
the  iEtolians  altogether,  and  thus  to  leave  Philip,  who  had  by 
this  time  reconquered  the  great  plain  of  Thessaly,  without  any 
state  strong  enough  to  balance  his  power  in  Upper  Greece. 
Glabrio  acquiesced,  and  Naupactus  was  left  to  the  iEtolians. 

§  11.  Meantime  Flamininus  had  been  executing  an  important 
mission  in  Peloponnesus.  He  ordered  the  Achaeans  to  abandon 
a  war  which  they  had  undertaken  on  their  own  account  against 
the  Messenians  and  Eleans,  and  then  commanded  these  States 
to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Achsean  League.  Thus  at 
length  all  Peloponnesus  was  combined  into  one  Federate  State, 
and  the  darling  project  of  Aratus  seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  But 
Philopoemen  and  the  patriots  of  Achsea  looked  sadly  on.  They 
felt  that  this  consummation  was  due  to  foreign  force,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  proof  of  weakness.  This  weakness  appeared  still 
more  palpably  before  the   departure  of   the   Roman*      Th^ 
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Achseans  preferred  a  claim  to  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  which 
had  lately  belonged  to  Philip.  *^  Take  care,"  said  Flamininus, 
^'  what  you  do.  Your  League  is  like  a  tortoise,  safe  while  it 
keeps  its  head  within  Peloponnesus,  but  in  danger  as  soon  as 
it  ventures  beyond"  The  League  needed  no  further  hint.  It 
drew  in  its  head,  and  Zacynthus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

§  12.  As  soon  as  Antiochus  had  reached  Asia,  he  thought 
he  was  secure  from  the  Romans.  He  had  no  thought  of  their 
crossing  the  Hellespont ;  and  proposed  to  withdraw  his  garri- 
sons  from  Lysimacheia  and  Abydos, — the  only  towns  which  he 
still  held  in  Europe, — in  order  that  he  might  leave  them  no 
colour  for  doing  so.  But  Hannibal,  who  had  prophesied  the 
event  of  the  last  campaign,  and  had  now  regained  some  measure 
of  credit  with  the  arrogant  monarch,  told  him  he  only  wondered 
they  were  not  already  in  Asia,  and  urged  him  to  keep  his 
European  strongholds,  that  he  might  at  least  present  some 
obstacles  to  their  advance. 

The  Consuls  for  the  new  year  (190  B.C.)  were  L.  Scipio  the 
elder  brother,  and  C.  Lselius  the  bosom  friend,  of  the  great 
Africanus.  Laelius  was  anxious  for  the  command  in  the  East, 
and  the  Senate  were  disposed  to  confer  it  on  him ;  but  Airicanus 
rose  in  the  House  and  said,  that  if  they  would  give  it  to  his 
brother,  he  would  himself  accompany  him  as  lieutenant  This 
decided  the  question,  and  the  two  Scipios  left  the  city  as  early 
as  possible  for  Greeca  They  found  Glabrio  still  engaged  in 
besieging  the  fortresses  of  that  country.  Lamia  (Zeitoun),  a 
strong  place  which  commanded  the  northern  side  of  the  Maliac 
gulf,  had  surrendered:  he  was  lying  before  Amphissa  when 
the  new  Consul  arrived  to  take  the  command.  Africanus  had 
taken  care  that  a  number  of  his  own  veterans  should  be  enlisted 
in  his  brother's  army;  and  they  both  agreed  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  as  soon  as  possible  into  Asia.  L.  Scipio 
therefore  granted  a  fresh  armistice  to  the  i^tolians,  and  sent 
an  envoy  to  Philip  to  demand  a  free  passage  for  the  Roman 
army  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Philip,  eager  to  retain 
his  late  conquests  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  showed  great 
alacrity  in  the  service  of  Rome.  He  repaired  the  roads  and 
bridges,  laid  in  stores  for  the  army  along  its  line  of  march, 
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and  attended  the  Scipios  in  person  to  the  Hellespont.  For 
this  loyal  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the  remission  of  the 
tribute  which  was  still  due  to  Rome. 

§  13.  The  march  of  the  Romans  eastward  convinced  An- 
tiochus  that  Hannibal  was  a  true  prophet  He  immediately 
sent  orders  into  Syria  and  its  dependencies,  that  a  force  should 
be  collected  so  vast  as  to  insure  victory  over  the  rash  invaders, 
and  despatched  Hannibal  into  Phcenicia  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments for  the  fleet.  But  in  despite  of  the  advice  of  the  Car- 
thaginian, he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Lysimacheia  and 
Abydos,  leaving  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  open. 

The  operations  of  the  fleet  had  already  commenced.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  Polyxenidas,  the  royal  Admiral, 
had  surprised  one  Rhodian  fleet  by  treacherous  means  and 
destroyed  it;  but  the  brave  islanders  had  fitted  out  another 
squadron,  with  which  they  joined  M.  iGmilius  RegiUus  at 
Samos.  The  Roman  commander  detached  them  to  the  coast 
of  Caria  to  intercept  Hannibal,  as  he  returned  from  Tyre, 
while  he  himself  watched  Polyxenidas.  The  Rhodians  per- 
formed the  service  allotted  to  them  with  complete  success : 
Hannibal's  PhoBuician  squadron  was  dispersed,  and  the  vic- 
torious islanders  again  joined  ^milius.  The  combined  fleet 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eighty  sail,  a  small  number  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  large  armaments  of  the  First  Punic 
War.  The  fleet  of  Polyxenidas,  however,  did  not  number 
more  than  ninety  ships,  inferior  to  the  allies  in  condition  and 
seamanship.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  off  Myonnesus,  a  pro- 
montory of  Lydia,  in  which  the  Syrian  Admiral  lost  more 
than  half  his  fleet.  After  this  the  Roman  commander  sailed 
triumphantly  along  the  coast,  setting  all  the  Greek  cities  free 
from  the  Syrian  rule.  The  Rhodian  squadron  was  detached  to 
transport  the  Consul  and  his  army  across  the  Hellespont 

§  14.  The  King  had  by  this  time  collected  a  vast  army  from 
all  quarters.  Besides  his  own  people,  he  gathered  levies  frx)m 
Arabia  and  Central  Asia ;  the  Galatian  chiefs  and  the  King  of 
Cappadocia  sent  him  succours.  Prusias  of  Bithynia  at  first 
gave  him  hopes  of  support,  but  was  deterred  by  an  envoy  frt)m 
Africanus.  All  kinds  of  men  appeared  in  his  ranks  :  Scythian 
and    Galatian   horsemen;   Persian   riders  clad  in   complete 
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armour,  man  and  horse ;  scythed  cars,  like  those  of  the  Western 
Celts ;  Cretan  slingers ;  Arabian  archers  mounted  on  drome- 
daries ;  Indian  elephants  to  the  number  of  forty-four.*  Sixteen 
thousand  men  bore  the  redoubted  name  of  the  Phalanx ;  and 
the  elite  of  the  army,  like  that  of  Alexander,  were  caUed 
Argyraspids;  but  though  the  names  and  arms  were  Mace- 
donian, the  men  were  the  men  of  Xerxes  and  Darius. 

With  this  host  Antiochus  ravaged  the  plains  of  Mysia  and 
Lydia.  Pergamus  was  bravely  defended  by  Attains,  the  young 
King's  brother,  Eumenes  himself  being  with  the  Roman  army. 
Airicanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Salian  Priests  of  Mars,  stayed 
in  Europe  for  the  due  performance  of  certain  solemn  rites, 
while  the  army  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Presently  after,  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  at  Elaea,  the  seaport  of 
Pergamus,  while  his  brother  at  the  head  of  the  Legions  ad- 
vanced towards  the  King's  quarters  at  Thyatira.  Scipio's  son 
had  lately  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Syrians,  and  Antiochus 
availed  himself  of  this  incident  to  open  negotiations  with  his 
iUustrious  enemy.  The  youth  was  sent  to  his  father  without 
ransom,  and  a  royal  envoy  appeared  at  Elsea.  Scipio  professed 
himself  grateful  for  the  favour,  but  returned  for  answer  to  the 
envoy,  that  "  it  was  late  for  the  King  to  seek  for  negotiation 
when  the  rider  had  put  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  the  yoke  upon 
his  neck :  the  only  advice  he  could  give  him  was  not  to  offer 
battle  till  he  (Scipio)  had  joined  the  army."  Whatever  it 
might  be  that  the  Roman  intended  by  this  answer,  his  brother 
Lucius  was  too  anxious  for  a  brilliant  victory  to  brook  delay, 
and  pushed  on  to  Thyatira.  The  King,  in  obedience  to  the 
advice  of  Africanus,  fell  back  across  the  Hyllus,  and  encamped 
at  Magnesia  under  Mount  Sipylus.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  the  Consul,  who  also  crossed  the  river,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion within  three  miles  of  the  King's  camp.  Still  Antiochus 
declined  an  engagement,  till  he  found  that  the  Romans  were 
preparing  to  attack  him  in  his  entrenchment  Then  he  drew 
out  his  vast  army  in  battle  order. 

§  15.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle. 

^  The  Romans  had  a  few  African  elephants^  an  inferior  kind.  They  first 
used  elephants  in  the  Macedonian  war  (Li v.  xajd.  36),  but  they  never  relied 
knuch  on  these  animalsi 
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The  Syrian  army  was  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  that 
of  Scipio,  who  had  invaded  Asia  with  a  common  Consular 
army,  supported  by  3000  Achaoans  commanded  by  Diophanes, 
800  men  from  Pergamus,  and  a  few  volunteers  from  Thrace 
and  Macedonia ;  but  they  were  more  than  enough  to  defeat 
the  Syrians.  The  King  fled,  leaving  53,000  men  upon  the 
field.     The  Romans,  it  is  said,  lost  no  more  than  400. 

§  16.  By  the  single  battle  of  Magnesia,  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor.  He  did  not 
deem  himself  safe  till  he  reached  Apamea,  in  the  south  of 
Phrygia,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Seleucus  and  his  chief 
counsellors.  Hence  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Consuls  to 
treat  for  peace.  L.  Scipio  was  at  Sardis  with  his  brother 
Africanus,  who  now  took  upon  himself  to  dictate  the  terms. 
Antiochus  was  to  give  up  all  his  possessions  north  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  pay  down  a  sum  of  3000  talents,  with  a  tribute 
of  1000  for  twelve  succeeding  years.  All  his  ships  of  war 
and  elephants  were  to  be  given  up  for  ever ;  he  was  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  European  matters ;  he  was  not  even 
allowed  to  hire  mercenaries  except  in  Asia.  The  persons  of 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  and  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  with  some 
others,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans. 

§  17.  L.  Scipio  repaired  straightway  to  Rome  to  enjoy  his 
splendid  but  easy  triumph.  In  imitation  of  his  brother,  he 
assumed  the  after-name  of  Asiaticus.  The  booty  he  had  made 
was  great  beyond  example,  the  sums  he  paid  into  the  treasury 
enormous.  The  Macedonian  and  Syrian  wars  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  those  prodigious  fortunes  which  afterwards  distinguished 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  introduced  that  gorgeous  but  barbaric 
luxury  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  whole  people,  and 
led  to  incurable  evils  in  the  State. 

§  18.  The  Senate  now  had  leisure  to  punish  the  ^Etolians. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Scipios  for  Asia,  false  reports 
reached  Greece  of  successes  gained  by  Antiochus.  ITie  ^tolians 
flew  to  afins,  and  drove  Philip  from  his  late  conquests  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Pindus ;  and  Amynander,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  their  guest,  regained  his  Athamanian  kingdom.  On 
this  news  the  Senate  ordered  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  one  of  the 
Consuls  for  the  year  189  b.c,  to  take  the  command  in  Greece, 
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wliile  his  coUea^e,  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso,  succeeded  L.  Scipio  in 
Asia.  Fulyius  immediately  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  while 
Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  invaded  iEtolia  from  the  north,  and 
the  Achaeans  from  the  soutL  Ambracia,  a  noble  and  well- 
fortified  town,  the  ancient  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  was  bravely 
defended.  At  length  it  capitulated  on  fair  terms ;  but  Fulvius, 
in  scandalous  violation  of  his  word,  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  The  iEtolian  chiefs,  finding  their  condition 
desperate,  hastened  to  send  a  new  embassy  to  Rome  with  full 
submission.  Philip  was  now  anxious  to  annihilate  the  iEtolians, 
as  the  ^tolians  had  formerly  been  eager  to  destroy  him ;  but 
Flamininus  had  saved  Philip  to  bar  the  power  of  the  iEtolians, 
and  he  now  interfered  to  save  the  iEtolians  from  Philip.  The 
Senate  listened  to  his  arguments,  and  allowed  them  to  become 
the  vassals  of  Rome,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money  and 
the  surrender  of  their  foreign  dominions. 

§  19.  The  Roman  wars  in  Greece  were  now  ended  for  some 
years.  All  the  powers  of  that  unhappy  country,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  pitiable  weakness,  were,  in  fact,  dependent  on  the  will 
of  Rome;  but  the  Senate,  with  affected  liberality,  had  not 
retained  a  foot  of  ground  for  themselves,  except  Ambracia  and 
the  seaports  of  Epirus,  together  with  Zacynthus,  Cephalonia, 
and  the  other  Ionian  Islands.  These,  they  said,  were  necessary 
for  the  security  of  Italy.  But  there  was  a  Roman  party  in 
every  city ;  the  intrigues  which  continually  prevailed,  and  the 
appeals  which  were  constantly  made  to  Rome,  led  slowly  but 
surely  to  the  formation  of  the  whole  country  into  a  Roman 
Province.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  We  must  now 
follow  Manlius  into  Asia. 

§  20.  This  Consul  was  much  disappointed  by  finding  that 
the  war  in  Asia  had  been  finished  by  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  for  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Senate  who  accompanied  him  to  confirm  the  peace  dictated  by 
Africanus.  But  be  was  too  anxious  for  plunder  and  for  a 
triumph  not  to  seek  for  war,  and  an  occasion  presented  itself  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  Galatians  had  served  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Syrian  army  at  Magnesia. 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  Galatia  or  Gallo-Grsecia 
was  a  district  of  Northern  Phrygia,  which  had  been  seized  by 
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a  host  of  Gauls,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece  about  a 
century  before.  In  the  heart  of  Asia  they  retained  their  Celtic 
habits  and  names.  Their  three  tribes  still  called  themselves 
by  the  barbarous  appellations  of  Tectosagi,  Trocmi,  and  Tolis- 
toboii.  By  continual  inroads  into  the  country  of  their  neigh- 
bours they  had  amassed  large  stores  of  wealth. 

When  the  Consul  advanced  into  their  country,  the  Galatians 
retired  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  but  without  avail  In 
two  great  battles  they  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  all  their  riches.  From  this  time  these 
Asiatic  Gauls  gradually  became  assimilated  to  the  Greeks. 

§  21.  Manlius  spent  a  second  year  as  Proconsul  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  company  with  the  ten  Commissioners  of  the  Senate, 
he  received  ambassadors  from  the  various  States,  and  distri- 
buted the  possessions  of  Antiochus  in  Asia  Minor  according  to 
a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  was  rewarded 
by  the  ^ft  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  part  of  Caria,  with 
those  Thracian  towns  which  Antiochus  had  abandoned.  The 
rest  of  Caria,  with  Lycia  and  Pisidia,  was  given  to  the 
Rhodians.  Caria  and  Lycia  rightly  belonged  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  but  that  prince  had  offended  the  Senate  by  marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  King  Antiochus. 

On  the  return  of  Manlius  through  Thrace,  he  was  waylaid 
and  suffered  great  losses  from  the  barbarians.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Scipios  passed  through  the  same  country 
eastward,  Philip  had  given  them  a  safe  conduct ;  and  it  was 
inferred  that  the  present  assault  was  due  to  his  agency.  The 
Senate  treasured  up  this  fact  to  be  used  at  a  convenient 
season. 

§  22.  The  Galatian  war,  insignificant  as  it  was,  became  the 
root  of  great  evils.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Roman  General 
had  ventured  to  make  war  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
Nay,  the  ten  Commissioners  had  expressly  forbade  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  when  Manlius  applied  for  a  triumph,  one  of  the  ten 
opposed  it  warmly ;  but  there  were  too  many  young  officers  in 
the  Senate  who  looked  forward  to  like  opportunities,  and  the 
Consul  was  allowed  to  celebrate  his  triumph  over  the  Galatians. 
His  example  was  followed  too  often  in  after-times. 
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CHAPTER    XLL 

WARS  IN  THE  WEST  CONTEMPORANEOUS  WITH  THE  MACEDONIAN 

AND  SYRIAN  WARS.     (200—177  B.C.) 

1.  Wars  in  Northern  Italy:  the  Liguriana.  §  2.  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian 
fugitive,  excites  the  Gauls  to  war.  §  3.  Conquest  of  the  Boians:  Placentia 
and  Cremona  peopled  anew:  Colony  of  Bononia  founded.  §  4.  Conquest 
of  the  Italian  Ligurians.  §  5.  ^Emilian  Road :  Colonies  of  Mutina,  Parma, 
and  Lucca:  new  Province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  §  6.  Condition  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  §  7.  Conquest  of  Northern  Spain  by  Cato.  §  8.  Services  and 
triumph  of  Cato.  §  9.  Policy  of  his  Spanish  administration.  §  10.  Con- 
tinued troubles  in  Spain  to  the  Pnetorship  of  Tib.  Gracchus:  general 
pacification.  §  11.  The  Lusitanians  checked  for  a  time.  §  12.  What 
terminated  this  tranquillity.  §  13.  Reduction  of  Sardinia  by  Gracchus: 
Sardi  venales.     §  14.  Conquest  of  Istria:  Colony  of  Aquileia. 

§  1.  While  two  or  three  Consuk  were  winning  riches  and 
honours  in  the  East  at  an  easy  rate,  others  were  engaged  in  the 
West  with  far  more  stubborn  adversaries.  Tedious  wars  with 
the  barbarians  in  Northern  Italy,  and  with  the  brave  tribes  of 
Central  Spain,  offered  little  to  attract  greedy  or  ambitious 
Senators ;  and  yet  in  these  districts  many  generals  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  watch  and  ward  for  years. 

It  was  about  the  year  200  b.c.  that  the  Senate  received  news 
of  a  general  rising  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Gauls,  who  took 
part  in  the  movement,  were  the  old  enemies  of  Rome, — the 
Boians  south  of  the  Po,  with  the  Insubrians  and  Cenomannians 
on  the  far  side  of  that  great  river.*  A  new  enemy  was  behind, 
the  Ligurians,  a  wild  people  of  uncertain  race,  who  occupied 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Upper 
Apennines,  from  near  the  Rhone  to  the  confines  of  Etruria. 
The  Ligurians  had  furnished  some  troops  to  Hannibal  and 
Hasdrubal.  But  they  proved  fickle  and  uncertain  allies. 
Mountaineers  will  fight  more  bravely  and  more  resolutely  than 
the  people  of  the  plain  in  defence  of  their  mountain-homes*; 
but  out  of  their  own  country — except,  indeed,  when  they  serve 

■  Above,  Chapt.  xxx.  §  11-16. 
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as  mercenaries — a  victory  or  a  defeat  is  alike  the  signal  for 
their  defection.  In  case  of  defeat  they  save  themselves  by 
flight;  in  case  of  victory  they  return  home  to  secure  their 
booty. 

§  2.  The  movement  above  mentioned  was  created  by  one 
Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  officer,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  at  the  Metaurus,  and  had  been  lurking  ever  since  in 
Northern  Italy.  Under  his  guidance  the  Gauls  plundered  the 
Colony  of  Placentia,  and  laid  siege  to  Cremona.  In  197  B.c.9 
the  year  marked  by  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalae,  the  Ligurians 
had  pressed  down  from  their  mountains  and  taken  Clastidium, 
while  the  Gauls  continued  under  arms,  and  the  Senate  deemed 
the  war  serious  enough  to  require  the  presence  of  both  Consuls 
with  two  armies.  Q.  Minucius  recovered  Clastidium,  and 
drove  the  Ligurians  back  into  the  mountains ;  while  Cethegus, 
after  detaching  the  Cenomannians  from  the  League,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Insubrians  and  Boians  on  the  plains 
of  Lombardy.  In  this  battle  Hamilcar  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  two  campaigns  more,  the  Insubrians  followed  the  example 
of  the  Cenomannians,  and  sued  for  peace. 

§  3.  The  Boians,  being  now  left  to  carry  on  the  conflict 
single-handed,  excited  their  neighbours,  the  Ligurians,  to 
renew  their  inroads.  In  193  b.c.,  bands  of  these  marauders 
appeared  before  Pisa  and  Placentia  at  once.  The  war  con- 
tinued till  191  B.C. ;  and  at  the  time  when  Glabrio  was  forcing 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  his  colleague,  P.  Scipio  Nasica, 
received  the  final  submission  of  the  Boians.  They  purchased 
peace  at  the  price  of  half  their  territory  ;  but  the  half  which 
remained  was  more  than  enough  for  their  numbers,  diminished 
by  nine  years'  deadly  war  with  Rome.  In  the  next  year  (190 
B.C.),  C.  Lselius,  disappointed  of  the  command  against  .Anti- 
ochus,  was  employed  in  settling  the  conquered  country.  The 
Colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  had  suiFered  so 
much  from  the  time  of  Hannibal's  first  appearance  in  Italy 
downwards,  were  re-peopled  by  6000  families  of  Roman  and 
Latin  citizens.  Part  of  the  confiscated  lands  were  assigned  to 
a  new  colony  at  Felsina,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of 
Bononia,  or  (as  the  modem  Italians  call  it)  Bologna. 

§  4.  But  to  subdue  the  Ligurians  in  their  mountains  required 
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long  years  of  desultory  warfare.  These  nimble  mountaineers, 
lean  and  sinewy  in  form,  inured  to  hardship,  unincumbered 
with  baggage,  acquainted  with  every  bye-path  and  fastness  in 
their  native  hills,  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  which 
the  Romans  found  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  regular  armies 
have  always  found  in  similar  cases.^  Whenever  the  enemy 
presented  a  front,  they  were  sure  to  be  defeated;  but  even 
then  the  bulk  of  their  force  escaped  by  mountain  paths,  and 
met  again  in  some  well-known  resort  But  often  they  surprised 
careless  or  over-confident  commanders,  and  cut  off  large  bodies 
of  Roman  troops.  The  Pass  over  the  Apennines,  leading  firom 
Parma  to  Lucca,  long  preserved  in  the  name  of  Saltus  Marcius 
the  memory  of  the  signal  defeat  sustained  by  the  Consul  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus  in  the  year  186  b.c.  Two  years  after, 
Petillius,  another  Consul,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  the  same 
place.  But  year  after  year  the  Roman  colunms  penetrated 
further  and  further  into  the  Ligurian  fastnesses.  One  tribe 
after  another  submitted.  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  son  of  him  who 
fell  at  Cannse,  himself  destined  to  become  one  of  Rome's  most 
famous  men,  remained  in  Liguria  with  proconsular  command 
for  several  years.  In  180  b.c.,  he  received  the  submission  of 
two  of  their  largest  and  bravest  tribes,  the  Ingaunians^^  and 
Apuans;  and  the  last-named  people,  whose  lands  marched 
with  Etruria  along  the  Macra,  were  transplanted  into  Samnium 
to  the  number  of  40,000  souls,^  and  their  lands  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  the  Roman  people.  The  war  was  now  virtually  at 
an  end.  It  still  lingered  on,  however,  in  remote  glens.  The 
last  of  the  Cisalpine  Ligurians  submitted  to  the  Consul  M. 
Popillius  Lsenas  in  the  year  173  b.c.  ;  and  this  man,  stubborn 
and  rude  in  character,  sold  all  the  men  of  serviceable  age. 
But  the  Senate  cancelled  the  sale,  and  an  unseemly  quarrel 
followed  between  the  Consul  and  the  Government     But  the 

*»  "liguribuB,  latrcntbua  yeriuB,  quam  hoBtibuB  juBtiB,"  aajB  Livy,  xl.  27,— 
"  a  war  against  banditti,  rather  than  a  regular  enemy."  Latrocinimn  was  the 
Boman  word  for  this  guerilla  or  partifian  warfare. 

*  The  name  of  this  Tribe  is  still  preserved  in  Albenga  ( Albium  Ingaunorum), 
one  of  the  stages  on  the  beautiful  coast-road  from  Nice  to  Genoa. 

«*  Here  they  were  long  known  as  the  Cornelian  and  Bajbian  Ligurians, 
L.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus  being  the  Consuls  to  whom 
was  committed  the  business  of  removing  them. 
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latter  was  resolute.  It  was  useful  to  preserve  the  ligurians,  if 
for  no  ^  other  reason,  at  least  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Gaula 
The  people  rescued  firom  slavery  receiyed  allotments  of  land 
beyond  the  Po. 

§  5.  The  submission  of  Northern  Italy,  thus  completed,  was 
no  doubt  hastened  by  the  construction  of  military  roads.  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus,  Consul  for  the  year  180  b.c.,  the  same  who 
so  irritated  Philip  by  his  peremptory  manner,  constructed  the 
great  road  which  bore  his  name.  The  iEmilian  Way  led  from 
Ariminum  through  the  new  Colony  of  Bononia  to  Placeutia, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  or  Great  North 
Road,  made  by  C.  Flaminius  in  220  b.c.  fi^m  Rome  to  Ari- 
minum. At  the  same  epoch,  Flaminius  the  son,  being  the 
colleague  of  Lepidus,  made  a  branch  road  from  Bononia  across 
the  Apennines  to  Arretium.  Soon  afl»r,  on  the  line  of  the 
iEmilian  Road,  between  Bononia  and  Placentia,  the  Senate 
planted  the  Colonies  of  Mutina  (Modena)  and  Parma.  The 
confiscated  territory  of  the  Apuans  was  assigned  to  the  new 
Colony  of  Luca  (Lucca).  Thus  did  Rome  secure  her  conquests 
in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  It  was  soon  after  these  wars 
that  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  Italian  Liguria  was 
formed  into  a  great  Province,*  which  was  always  treated  with 
favour,  and  proved  one  of  the  mqst  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Gallic  towns  became  Latin  in  language 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  government;  and  some  notable 
Romans  of  later  times,  among  whom  may  be  named  Livy  the 
Historian,  a  Paduan  by  burth,  sprang  from  the  loins  of  these 
Latinised  Celts. 

§  6.  We  must  now  follow  the  tide  of  Roman  conquest  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula. 

That  part  of  Spain  which  had  been  conquered  by  Scipio  was 
divided  into  two  Provinces,  known  as  Hispania  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  each  being  ruled  by  a  Praetor  or  Proconsul.  But  these 
Provinces  in  fact  included  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Peninsul§. 
Hither  Spain  ran  along  the  coast  southward  to  a  point  beyond 
Carthagena,  its  western  boundary  being  as  yet  indeterminate : 

•  Above,  Chaipt  xzz.  §  16. 
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Further  Spain  contained  little  more  than  modem  Andalusia. 
The  rest  of  Spain  was  still  unconquered.  The  Celtiberians,  a 
>  brave  race,  who  inhabited  the  chief  parts  of  Castille,  dwelt  in 
numerous  cities  strong  both  by  nature  and  art  llie  Lusi- 
tanians,  who  occupied  the  mountainous  districts  of  Western 
Spain  and  Portugal,  between  the  Douro  and  Guadiana,  were 
shepherds  or  guerillas  as  the  case  required ;  now  tending  their 
flocks  on  the  hill-sides,  now  making  armed  forays  into  the  heart 
of  the  Further  province.  The  Gallaecians  and  Cantabrians, 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  as  yet  scarcely 
heard  of  the  Roman  name. 

§  7.  The  formation  of  Spanish  Provinces  took  place  apparently 
in  198  B.C.,  when  we  first  hear  of  six  Praetors,  two  being  des- 
tined to  govern  Spain.  A  general  outbreak  followed,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  that  the 
Romans  meditated  the  eventual  conquest  of  all  their  tribes. 
When  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Consul  in  the  year  195  b.c.,  entered 
on  office,  he  was  despatched  at  once  to  the  Hither  province  to 
subdue  the  insurrection.  This  remarkable  man  had  already 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Legionary  Tribune  under  Fabius  in 
the  Hannibalic  War,  and  had  served  as  Quaestor  under  the 
great  Scipio  in  Sicily.  We  have  also  recorded,  by  anticipation, 
the  glory  he  won  by  turning  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  in  the 
campaign  of  Glabrio.  But  his  military  fame  chiefly  depends 
upon  his  operations  in  Spain. 

He  landed  at  Emporiae  (Ampurias),  an  ancient  Greek  colony 
with  a  Spanish  quarter  added.  He  found  the  whole  country, 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  this  place,  in  arms ;  nay,  the  Spaniards 
of  Emporiae  itself  were  only  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  garrison  from  joining  their  countrymen.  He  gave  proof 
of  his  determined  temper  by  dismissing  the  speculators  who 
usually  contracted  to  supply  the  army  with  victuals :  "  for,'' 
said  he,  '^  I  will  make  the  war  support  itself."  He  spent  some 
time  in  tradning  his  troops  for  the  desultory  warfare  practised 
by  the  Spaniards,  occasionally  dashing  into  the  country  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  inuring  his  men  to  every  hardship.  He 
shared  all  privations  with  the  common  soldiers,  and  won  their 
afiection  by  his  blunt  manners  and  rough  jests.  Sometimes  he 
rode  through   the  ranks,   armed  with   a  rude   countryman's 
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javelin,  called  %paru8^  and  chastised  offenders  not  over  gently 
with  his  own  hand. 

When  this  training  had  lasted  long  enough  to  give  the 
General  and  his  men  confidence  in  each  other,  Cato  led  them 
forth  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  who  were  encamped  in  force  near 
Emporiae.  He  fell  unexpectedly  on  their  rear,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  Profiting  by  the  terror  thus  in- 
spired, he  penetrated  into  all  the  mountain  valleys  from  the 
Ebro  to  Carthagena,  and  executed  merciless  vengeance  on  those 
who  resisted.  To  the  rapid  military  movements  by  which  he 
terrified  his  opponents,  he  added  a  diplomatic  trick,  which 
shows  the  disconnected  condition  of  the  tribes  he  had  to  deal 
with.  To  the  chiefe  of  every  strong  place  in  Northern  Spain 
he  addressed  letters,  commanding  them  on  pain  of  suffering 
Roman  vengeance  to  dismantle  their  fortifications,  and  took  care 
that  every  letter  should  be  delivered  on  or  about  the  same  day. 
Each  chief  supposed  the  order  was  addressed  to  himself  alone ; 
and  each,  fearing  Cato's  severity  for  himself,  obeyed  the  order.' 

§  8.  Thus  in  a  few  weeks  Cato  reduced  the  whole  Northern 
Province  to  submission.  No  doubt  he  committed  great  atrocities. 
Numbers  fell  by  the  sword :  more  still  were  taken  and  sold  as 
slaves :  many,  to  avoid  this  fate,  put  themselves  to  death.  But 
no  Roman  General  hesitated  to  use  harsh  measures ;  no  one 
thought  of  censuring  him  for  doing  so. 

After  his  operations  in  the  North,  he  made  an  excursion  into 
the  Southern  Province,  and  by  his  presence  assisted  the  Praetor 
in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the  Lusitanians.  So  that  Cato, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  claim  less  than  his  due,  had  some 
reason  for  his  boast,  that  he  had  pacified  the  whole  of  Spain* 
He  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  booty  and  honour.  It  must 
be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  he  reserved  no  large  share  of 
plunder  for  himself,  though  he  bestowed  a  handsome  largess  on 
each  of  his  soldiers.  '^  Better,"  he  said,  'Hhat  many  men 
should  have  plenty  of  silver,  than  that  one  man  should  have 
plenty  of  gold." 

The  Senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his  successes  that  they 

'  Appian  says  that  "three  hundred  Cities"  thus  feU.  Either  the  number 
or  the  nature  of  these  places  mu^t  be  misrepresented.  If  there  were  300,  they 
could  not  be  all  Cities ;  if  they  were  Cities,  there  could  not  be  300  of  them. 
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decreed  a  public  ThankBgiving  of  three  days ;  and  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  was  the  first  which  Rome  had  witnessed 
since  Scipio  returned  from  the  field  of  Zama.  It  was  happy 
for  Cato's  canity  that  Flamininus  returned  home  a  few  weeks 
later,  or  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  triumph  would  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  splendour  of  the  Macedonian. 

§  9.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  measures  taken  by  Cato 
for  the  future  government  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  sowed  the 
seeds  of  future  evil.  He  laid  regular  taxes  and  imposts  on  the 
Spanish  subjects  of  Rome,  to  which  they  had  not  hitherto  been 
subject,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  extortions  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  which  afterwards  formed  ground  for  heavy  com- 
plaint. He  also  confiscated  as  State-property  the  mines  of 
silver  and  gold, — amines  which  are  now  worked  out,  but  which 
in  those  days  might  have  made  Spain  to  Rome  what  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  in  later  times  to  Spain  herself,  had  the  Spanish 
tribes  been  as  gentle  and  submissive  as  the  natives  of  South 
America.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  measures  of  Cato  would 
irritate  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Scipio,  who  knew  the  country  well, 
opposed  what  he  deemed  arbitrary  and  impolitic  regulations  ;k 
but  they  were  all  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

§  10.  Cato  had  indeed  disarmed  all  the  cities  in  the  Province 
of  Hither  Spain ;  but  there  remiuned  in  the  back-groimd  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Spain,  from  which  the  Celti- 
berian  tribes  soon  renewed  a  desultory  war  with  that  resolute 
activity  for  which  Spaniards  have  been  always  famous.  The 
Lower  Province  also  was  continually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Lusitanian  marauders.  It  were  unprofitable  here  to  follow, 
year  by  year,  the  meagre  accounts  given  by  Livy  and  Appian 
of  these  desultory  wars.  Generals,  able  men,  had  charge  of 
both  Provinces.  These  distant  commands  seem  not  to  have 
been  greatly  coveted ;  for  the  same  Governor  usually  remained 
several  years  at  his  post,  and  thus  was  able  to  turn  to  good 
account  the  experience  he  had  gained. 

Various  vicissitudes  were  experienced.  At  one  time  we  find 
the  Romans  penetrating  down  the  Tagus  beyond  Toletum 
(Toledo)  ;  in  another  year  the  Praetors  of  both  Provinces,  with 
their  combined  forces,  sufier  a  great  defeat  near  this  very  place. 

■  Plutarch,  Cato  M^jor,  c.  11. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Romans  made 
steady  progress;  and  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  natives 
gradually  gave  way,  till  in  the  year  179  b.c.,  sixteen  years 
after  the  Consulship  of  Cato,  the  limits  of  the  Upper  Province 
were  settled,  and  a  general  pacification  brought  about.  This 
happy  result  was  due  to  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  &ther  of  the 
famous  Gracchi  He  was  himself  a  man  of  ability  and  courage, 
and  ruled  with  a  moderation  little  known  and  less  valued  among 
Romans.  He  reduced  a  great  number  of  towns,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  such  fairness  and  consideration,  that  many 
others  submitted,  and  a  general  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  all  the  Celtiberian  tribes  on  the 
borders  of  the  Province.  Many  communities,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  home  and  land,  received  new  settlements,  for  which 
they  were  required  to  pay  certain  yearly  dues,  and  .to  perform 
military  service  at  the  order  of  the  Roman  Governor.  Hence- 
forth none  of  their  cities  was  to  fortify  itself  without  the  consent 
of  Rome.  In  other  respects  they  were  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves without  interference.  Such  is  all  that  we  know  of  the 
famous  pacification  of  Gracchus. 

§  11.  In  the  Lower  Province  also,  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  successful  commander  in  Liguria,  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  Lusitanian  inroads,  which  had  been 
renewed  soon  after  the  departure  of  Cato.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
he  was  surprised  by  some  of  their  guerilla  chiefs  at  the  very 
eastern  extremity  of  his  province  (190  b.c.)  ;  but  he  retrieved 
this  dishonour  by  a  signal  victory,  and  his  successor,  C. 
Atinius,  completed  the  work  by  defeating  the  Lusitanians  in 
a  great  battle  near  Asta  Regia,  better  known  under  its  modem 
name  of  Xeres.  The  Lusitanian  chiefs  submitted  to  the  Praetor 
L.  Posthumius  Albinus  in  the  same  year  in  which  Gracchus 
established  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Central  Spain. 

§  12.  The  whole  of  Spain  now  remidned  quiet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  outbreaks,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Equity  of  administration  might  have  made  her 
brave  people  useful  allies  of  Rome.  They  evidently  looked  on 
the  Italian  Republic  with  a  feeling  of  awe :  many  of  their 
States  chose  protectors  in  the  ranks  of  her  nobility ;  but  corrup- 
tion of  manners  and  morals,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  was 
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daily  increasing  at  Rome,  and  the  provincial  Govenwrs  daily 
became  more  oppressive.  There  were  few  like  Gracchus,  few  even 
like  Cato,  among  them.  When  we  next  speak  of  Spain  we  shall 
have  to  record  bloody  wars  caused  by  tyranny  and  extortion. 

§  13.  Here  must  be  added  a  brief  notice  of  some  other  con- 
quests made  by  Rome  in  this  same  period  The  Sardinians  and 
Corsicans,  who  had  first  risen  against  Rome  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  again  appeared  in  arms  about  the  year  181  b.c., 
for  what  cause  or  with  what  justice  we  know  not  This  petty 
war  continued,  till  after  his  return  from  Spain  Ti.  Gracchus 
obtained  the  Consulship.  His  vigorous  hand  soon  checked  the 
insurrection ;  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  he  celebrated  a 
triumph  over  the  islanders.  His  measures  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  marked  with  the  same  forbearance  which  distin- 
guished him  in  Spain  ;  for  so  great  was  the  number  of  prisoners 
brought  home  and  sold  that  the  slave-market  was  glutted,  and 
''  Sardinians  for  sale  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  any- 
thing that  was  cheap  and  common.^ 

§  14.  The  conquest  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
took  place  about  the  same  time.  In  the  year  183  b.c.,  a  son 
of  the  great  Marcellus,  being  Consul  for  the  year,  had  occasion 
to  march  into  Venetia  to  repel  a  threatened  irruption  of  Celtic 
tribes  from  the  north.  Having  efiected  his  purpose  with  little 
difficulty,  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  to  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tage which  the  Republic  would  derive  from  the  possession  of 
the  peninsula  between  the  modem  towns  of  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
which  then  as  now  bore  the  name  of  Istria.  The  Istrians  were 
an  niyrian  tribe  of  little  strength ;  and  Marcellus,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  Government,  invaded  the  coun- 
try. He  had,  however,  nothing  to  fear :  the  Senate  sanctioned 
his  unprovoked  attack.  It  was  not,  however,  till  177  ac, 
the  year  of  the  pacification  of  Spain,  that  the  whole  country 
was  reduced.  But  before  this,  possession  was  secured  by  the 
Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  became  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance as  a  barrier  against  the  northern  barbarians.  When  it 
was  destroyed  by  Attila  centuries  later,  from  its  ashes  rose  the 
famous  city  of  Venice. 

•»  "  Sardi  venalea,"  Liv.  xl.  19. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

CIVIL  HISTORY  DURING  THE  MACEDONIAN  AND  SYRIAN  WARS; 
CORRUPTION  OF  MANNERS ;  SENATORIAL  PREDOMINANCE :  SCIPIO 
AND  CATO.     (200—169  B.C.) 

§  1 .  General  inclination  to  War  caused  by  the  conquesta  in  the  East.  §  2. 
Change  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  armiee,  originated  with  Sdpio. 
§  3.  Evil  effects  of  wars  of  conquest  on  the  social  condition  of  Romans. 
§  4.  Rapid  rise  of  the  new  Nobility  of  wealth:  its  oligarchical  tendency. 
§  5.  Evil  effects  of  sudden  wealth  on  manners  and  morals.  §  6.  Political 
corruption  proved  by  laws  against  Bribery.  §  7.  Erldence  of  profligacy: 
L.  Flamininus:  Bacchanalia:  Poisoning  by  women.  §  8.  State  of  parties 
in  the  Senate :  Scipio,  his  loss  of  power.  §  9.  Pftrty  struggles  on  the  return 
of  Scipio  from  Asia:  accusation  of  Cn.  Manlius  for  his  Galatian  war  parried 
by  a  counter-accusation  against  Scipio.  §  10.  Cato  leader  of  the  attack  on 
Scipio:  his  previous  life.  §  11.  Cato's  bitterness  against  Greek  fashions: 
how  far  just.  §  12.  L.  Scipio  required  to  produce  his  accounts:  conduct  of 
P.  Scipio:  he  is  indicted  before  the  People:  his  reply.  §  13.  New  attack 
upon  P.  Scipio,  diverted  to  Lucius:  the  latter  found  guilty,  but  his  arrest 
prevented  first  by  the  armed  interference  of  his  brother,  then  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Tib.  Gracchus.  §  14.  Retirement  and  death  of  Scipio.  §  15. 
Death  of  Hannibal  in  the  same  year.  §  16.  Cato  turns  upon  the  Senatorial 
party:  his  election  to  the  Censorship.  §  17.  Severity  of  his  Censorial  ad- 
ministration.  §  18.  Effect  of  his  example  on  succeeding  Censors.  §  19. 
Illustrations  of  his  character.    §  20.  Subsequent  relaxation  of  his  severity. 

§  1.  We  have  before  noticed  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
People  of  Rome  by  the  Hannibalic  War.  We  have  seen  that 
it  was  only  by  the  adroit  management  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
citizens  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Macedonian  War.  For 
to  the  Senators  war  was  welcome  even  at  that  time  of  extreme 
depression.  By  commands,  embassies,  and  commissions  to 
foreign  courts,  tfiey  expected  to  find  means  of  repairing  their 
past  losses  and  enriching  themselves  for  the  future ;  and  they 
were  not  mistaken.  After  the  wars  in  the  East  a  great  change 
seems  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  feelings  of  the  People  also. 
The  yeomen  and  farmers  of  Italy  saw  their  brethren  returning 
home  laden  with  booty.  A  royal  road  to  riches  is  always 
thronged,  and  such  seemed  to  be  offered  by  these   Oriental 
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campaigns.  We  hear  no  more  of  disinclination  to  declare  war. 
It  was  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Census-roll  for  com- 
pulsory enlistment.     The  Legions  were  filled  by  volunteers. 

§  2.  A  great  change  now  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  armies.  During  the  Punic  Wars,  it 
had  often  been  found  impossible  to  dismiss  the  Legions  levied 
for  the  year  after  the  year's  campaign  was  over.  And  what 
had  hitherto  been  the  exception  now  became  the  rule.  A  gene- 
ral usually  kept  the  men  who  first  took  service  under  him 
during  his  whole  command,  and  often  handed  them  over  to  his 
successor.  Thus  the  old  militia  of  the  Republic  changed  its 
character,  and  a  race  of  professional  soldiers  came  into  being. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  a  Standing  Army  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  The  soldiery  were  not  so  much  servants  of  the  State,  as 
attached  to  the  person  of  a  successftd  general,  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  patron.  This  new  state  of  things  reached 
its  height  under  M arius  and  Sylla,  with  their  successors,  Caesar, 
Antony,  and  Octavian ;  but  it  took  its  origin  with  Scipio. 
Scipio  was  refused  by  the  Senate  the  levies  which  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  and  he  raised  volunteers 
on  his  own  credit  in  Etruria  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  These 
men  remained  with  him  till  the  peace,  when  they  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land  in  Southern  Italy.  But  their  swords  were 
at  the  command  of  any  leader  who  offered  a  chance  of  ft^sh 
booty.  Many  enlisted  under  Galba  and  Flamininus  for  the 
Macedonian  War;  others  followed  the  Scipios  themselves  in 
their  Asiatic  campaign.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served 
under  Scipio  in  Spain  forgot  their  Italian  homes,  and  married 
Spanish  wives ;  and  their  descendants  raised  the  city  of  Carteia 
in  Bffitica  on  lands  granted  by  the  Senate.  The  tendency  to 
regard  a  soldier's  business  as  a  profession  for  life,  rather  than 
as  the  occasional  duty  of  a  citizen,  received  a  great  impulse 
firom  the  invasion  of  Galatia  by  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso.*  From 
this  time  Livy  dates  the  greedy  and  licentious  spirit  which 
marked  the  Roman  soldiery  of  his  own  time,  as  it  has  marked 
soldiers  of  fortune  in  all  times*     Cato  contributed  not  a  little 

*  Sw  Chapt.  zl.  §  20.  For  a  lively  picture  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  soldier  see 
the  Ceaturion'a  speech  in  Li  v.  xlii.  aq.  The  man  had  become  weary  of  war,  it 
is  true,  but  only  because  he  had  become  rich  by  plunder. 
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to  this  spirit  by  his  anticipation  of  the  maxim  of  Napoleon, 
that  '^  war  should  be  made  to  support  itself," — a  maxim  which 
converts  soldiers  into  marauders.^ 

§  3.  Thus  the  lust  of  conquest  became  general  The  Senate 
had  now  no  difficulty  in  carrying  war-votes.  Wars  were  no 
longer  defensive,  even  in  pretence.  Increase  of  empire  was 
the  hardly-concealed  motive  of  action.  The  most  detestable 
practices  were  employed  to  create  intestine  dissensions  in  all 
countries,  to  encourage  one  potentate  against  another,  to  pro- 
voke quiet  and  independent  States  by  acts  of  intolerable  arro- 
gance, to  bring  about  by  what  means  soever  an  appeal  to 
Roman  arbitration.  Senatorial  commissions  were  continually 
crossing  the  sea  to  Greece  and  Asia,  to  Carthage  and  Egypt 
Diplomatic  acts  of  the  basest  kind  were  becoming  part  of  Uie 
profession  of  Senator.  The  rude  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman 
character  was  being  turned  into  brutal  arrogance,  or  was  used 
as  a  cloak  for  the  meanest  and  most  hypocritical  ends. 

These  wars  were  producing  a  revolution  in  society.  The 
chief  Senatorial  families  grew  immensely  rich ;  many  of  the 
yeomen,  discontented  with  their  rural  lives,  sold  their  small 
estates  at  large  prices,  and  went  to  live  at  Rome.  There  was 
a  continual  tendency  of  property  to  accumulate ;  and  conse- 
quences followed  which  will  form  the  principal  topic  of  our 
History  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

§  4.  The  Senate  itself  was  every  day  becoming  more  con- 
fined and  oligarchical.  When  the  gold  of  Carthage  and 
Macedonia  and  Asia  was  poured  into  Rome,  it  became  the 
fashion  for  the  rich  to  secure  the  ^dileship  by  promises  of 
lavish  expenditure  at  the  games  and  public  shows.  We  have 
before  shown  how  the  Senate  itself  and  the  superior  offices  of 
the  State  were  thus  barred  against  men  of  moderate  fortune;^ 
The  old  distinctions  of  blood  had  ceased :  in  the  year  173  b.c. 
both  Consuls  were  Plebeian,  without  any  opposition  ofiered  on 
the  part  of  the  Patricians.  But  though  the  old  Patrician  No- 
bility was  decaying,  a  new  Nobility  was  rising,  consisting  of 
the  wealthy  Senatorial  fiunilies.  In  this  class,  wealth  was  the 
mother  of  wealth :  a  family  once  ennobled  by  office  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  making  money,  that  every  day  it  became 

k  Chapt.  xli.  §  7.  «  Chapt.  xxxv.  §  6. 
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more  difficult  for  an  upstart  or  New  Man  (as  persons  were 
called  whose  progenitors  had  not  held  office)  to  make  his  way 
to  the  Consulship,  or  even  into  the  Senate.  Those  who  could 
place  in  their  vestibules  or  carry  out  to  funerals  the  greatest 
number  of  the  images  of  ancestors  distinguished  by  office  were 
the  most  noble.  The  Senate  was  fast  becoming  an  oligarchical 
council,  almost  hereditary  in  certain  families. 

This  was  promoted  by  the  Lex  Annalis  of  Villius  (180  b.c.) 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  But  by  this  law  the  age  at 
which  the  Consulship  could  be  attained  became  so  mature  that 
second  Consulships  now  became  extremely  rare, — a  consum- 
mation agreeable  to  the  jealous  pride  of  oligarchical  families, 
which  endeavour  to  exclude  all  but  themselves  from  power, 
but  insist  upon  a  fair  division  of  offices  among  themselves. 
From  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War  to  the  Consulate  of 
Marius  (200 — 107  b.c.),  a  space  of  93  years,  there  were  192 
persons  who  held  the  office  of  Consul.  These  192  belonged  to 
83  families ;  so  that  each  family  on  the  average  obtained  more 
than  two  Consulships  in  less  than  a  century.  But  many  of  the 
less  important  gained  one  only,  and  the  richest  a  great  number. 
The  Posthumii  Albini  had  eight,  the  Pisos  seven,  the  Metelli 
six,  the  Caepios,  Lepidi,  Marcelli,  Nasicas,  five  each;  and 
numbers  of  other  families  four  or  three.  These  figures  will 
show  how  much  the  highest  honours  of  the  State  were  limited 
during  this  century.  Thus  was  formed  that  powerful  and 
rapacious  oligarchy  which  gradually  engrossed  the  power  of 
Rome,  established  her  Empire  over  the  world,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  democratic  reaction. 

§  5.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  how  fatal  must  have  been 
the  influence  exercised  on  Manners  and  Morals  by  these 
changes.  It  has  been  said  with  melancholy  truth  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  history  of  the  Republic  begins  to  extend 
itself  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  civilised  world,  it  loses  all  its 
moral  interest  The  Romans  before  their  conquests  were  (as 
we  have  seen)  a  hardy,  thrifty,  self-denying,  and  religious  race, 
but  withal  ignorant,  rude,  destitute  of  common  charity  and 
humanity  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  When  enormous 
wealth  and  power  are  suddenly  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
people,  the  results  are  certain.     The  proverbs  of  every  nation 
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testify  to  the  arrogance  and  vices  of  rich  upstarts ;  and  the 
Romans  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  were  much  in 
the  condition  of  savages  exposed  to  the  first  influences  of 
civilisation,  who  eagerly  imbibe  its  new  vices,  and  retain  their 
own  grossness. 

The  Roman  historians  with  one  voice  concur  in  these  repre- 
sentations. ^'  The  great  Scipio/'  says  Velleius  with  pregnant 
brevity,  "  opened  the  way  to  empire ;  his  brother  to  luxury." 
**  The  Asiatic  army,"  says  Livy,  "  first  introduced  among  us 
couches  of  rich  workman^ip,  cloths  of  delicate  texture,  and  all 
kinds  of  costly  furniture.  They  set  the  fashion  of  sumptuous 
banquets,  at  which  the  guests  were  at  once  regaled  with  the 
choicest  viands  and  charmed  with  voluptuous  music.  Cooks, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  cheapest  kind  of  slave,  now  became 
the  most  valuable." 

§  6.  The  effect  produced  by  this  rapid  increase  in  wealth 
upon  political  morality  is  proved  by  the  firequent  laws  against 
Bribery  at  Elections,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  year  181  b.c.^ 
In  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  any  one  found  guilty  of  using 
bribery  to  gain  votes  should  be  declared  incapable  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  tiie  next  ten  years. 

§  7.  Some  incidents  have  been  preserved  which  prove  the 
rising  profligacy  of  the  timea  Lucius  Flamininus,  brother  of 
the  famous  Titus,  was  elected  Consul  in  192  b.c.,  and  sent  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  had  lately  bought  a  beautiful  Cartha- 
ginian boy,  who  indulged  in  loud  complaints  at  being  taken 
away  from  Rome  just  before  the  exhibition  of  the  great  gladia- 
torial games.  Soon  after  the  Consul  reached  his  province,  a 
Gallic  chieftain  of  the  Boian  Tribe  fled  with  his  family  to  seek 
for  protection  in  the  Roman  camp.  The  fugitive  was  brought 
to  the  Consul's  tent,  where  he  was  feasting  with  his  unworthy 
minion.  "  Now,"  said  Lucius,  "  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  not 
seeing  the  gladiators ;"  and,  at  a  sign,  one  of  tiie  attendants 
stabbed  the  suppliant,  that  his  dying  agonies  might  amuse  the 
cruel  boy.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  a  single  case.  But 
the  fact  that  such  a  barbarity  could  be  committed  by  a  person 

^  There  were  earlier  laws  de  Ambitu ;  but  these  were  intended  by  the  Nobility 
to  check  the  New  Men  from  canvassing.  Now  canoassing  and  bribery  became 
synonymous,  and  were  expressed  by  the  same  word,  Ambitus, 
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of  high  rank  and  in  high  office  is  a  sure  index  of  the  state  of 
morality,  wliich  allowed  such  a  crime  to  be  possible.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  rank  of  the  offender  screened  him 
fix>m  punishment  for  more  than  nine  years,  till  Cato  in  his 
Censorship  made  a  set  speech  against  L.  Flamininus,  and  struck 
off  his  name  with  worthy  indignation  from  the  Roll  of  the 
Senate. 

A  sure  sign  of  corruption  is  to  be  found  in  the  dissolute 
manners  that  were  discovered  among  the  women.  In  186  b.c., 
the  Consul  Posthumius  was  accidentally  informed  that  there 
were  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  many  Italian  towns,  secret  so- 
cieties, in  which  young  men  and  women  were  dedicated  to 
Bacchus;  and  that,  under  the  cloak  of  reli^ous  ceremonies, 
every  kind  of  licence  and  debauchery  was  practised.  The  old 
Roman  feeling  was  as  yet  too  strong  to  allow  such  enormities  to 
be  passed  over,  and  the  Senate  issued  a  stringent  Decree  for 
the  repression  of  Bacchanalian  orgies.  Indeed,  the  panic  fear 
created  by  the  reports  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  the  facts 
warranted.  Men  were  horror-struck  at  the  thought  of  the  old 
Roman  religion  being  contaminated  by  foreign  licentiousness, 
and  the  credulous  eagerness  with  which  every  report  was  caught 
up  and  propagated,  reminds  us  of  the  state  of  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  after  the  mutilation  of  the  statues  of  Hermes, 
or  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot  Numbers  of  men 
and  women  were  arrested.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  evidence 
of  guilt.  Numbers  of  the  men  were  put  to  death ;  the  women 
were  handed  over  to  the  heads  of  their  reactive  families,  for 
the  law  did  not  permit  the  public  execution  of  a  female. 

Some  little  time  after,  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  Consul  of  the  year 
180  B.C.,  died  suddenly.  His  wife  Hostilia  was  accused  of  poi- 
soning him,  and  reports  prevailed  that  the  practice  was  common 
among  Roman  wives.  Whatever  was  the  fact,  tiie  report  alone 
testifies  to  a  corrupt  state  of  morals.  Such  crimes  could  not  be 
imputed  to  wives  and  matrons,  if  their  lives  had  not  given  some 
grounds  for  the  accusatioa 

A  few  years  later  (169  b.c.),  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  brought  forward  a  law,  by  which  Burgesses  of  Rome  were 
forbidden  to  leave  more  than  a  certain  sum  in  inheritance  to 
women.    Cato  advocated  the  law,  and  it  was  passed.     This 
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enactment  shows  a  jealousy  of  female  influence,  which  perhaps 
was  warranted  by  the  condition  of  the  sex« 

§  8.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  Senate  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period  is  singular.  When  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  as  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  as  the 
saviour  of  Italy.  He  might  then  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  popular  party,  and  crushed  the  ascendancy  lately  gained  by 
the  Senate.  He  had  been  elected  Consul  against  the  will  of 
the  Senatorial  majority ;  he  had  won  his  Triumph  by  setting 
their  known  opinion  at  defiance.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  People. 
It  was  proposed  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  Forum,  in  the 
Comitium,  in  the  Senate-house,  on  the  Capitol,  in  the  yery 
Temple  of  Jupiter.  Nay,  there  was  a  general  wish  to  make 
him  Dictator  for  life,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  same  vigour  and 
address  which  had  marked  his  military  career  he  might  put  an 
end  to  the  social  evils,  the  debt,  the  misery,  the  discontent 
which  followed  the  dreadful  Hannibalic  War. 

Scipio  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  But  he  had  no  taste  for  the  cares  and  toils  of  a 
political  chief.  He  put  aside  the  honours  ofiered  him  with  the 
same  calm  disdain  with  which  he  had  declined  the  crown  offered 
him  by  the  Celtiberians.  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  soldier  who 
from  early  years  has  held  high  command  to  acquire  the  tact 
necessary  for  managing  the  war  of  parties.  Hannibal,  indeed, 
had  shown  himself  as  able  in  statesmanship  as  in  war ;  but  it 
was  by  the  despotic  method  of  the  camp.  He  was  backed  by 
his  veterans ;  by  their  aid  he  made  himself  master  of  Carthage, 
and  ruled  it  with  imperial  sway.  Scipio  might  perhaps  have 
done  the  same  at  Rome.  But  he  was  a  very  different  man  from 
HannibaL  Notwithstanding  the  time  which  he  had  passed  in 
military  command,  he  had  not  lost  his  love  of  leisure  and  peace- 
ful pursuits.  He  used  to  say,  that  ^'  he  was  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone,"  so  fond  was  he  of  literature  and  art  Those 
who  were  intimate  with  him  loved  him  dearly.  But  he  never 
concealed  a  certain  proud  indifference  for  opinion,  which  soon 
dimmed  his  popularity.  He  preferred  the  society  of  the  poet 
Ennius  to  the  applause  of  the  People  or  the  favour  of  the  Senate. 

Yet  for  a  time  his  name  seems  to  have  given  law  to  the 
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elections.  In  the  eleven  years  which  followed  his  return  to 
Rome,  we  count  six  Consuls  and  two  Censors  of  the  great  Cor- 
nelian Gens,  besides  others  who  are  recognised  as  his  friends. 
In  199,  he  was  Censor,  and  exercised  his  office  with  charac- 
teristic lenity.  No  Senator  was  degraded.  His  friendly  col- 
league, Q.  iElius  Faetus,  named  him  Chief  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  retained  this  high  rank  till  the  Censorship  of  Cato  in  184 
B.C.,  one  year  before  his  death.  In  193  b.c.  he  held  the  Con- 
sulship for  a  second  time,  and  his  popularity  received  a  mortal 
blow  from  his  own  hand.  The  Censors  of  that  year  proposed 
to  appropriate  the  front  places  in  the  Theatre  to  the  Senatorial 
Order,  and  Scipio  supported  the  proposal. 

The  changed  disposition  of  the  people  soon  showed  itself. 
During  his  Consulship  Flamininus  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
fresh  glory  of  his  Macedonian  victory  and  his  adroit  manage- 
ment of  Grecian  politics.  His  worthless  brother  Lucius  was 
elected  to  the  Consulship,  with  Cn.  Domitius,  a  man  of  no 
mark,  although  they  were  opposed  by  C.  Laelius,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Scipio,  and  his  cousin  Nasica,  who  had  been  judged 
the  ^'  best  man  "  at  Rome. 

In  the  next  year,  however,  his  friends  put  forth  all  their 
strength,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  yet  power  in  the  name 
of  Scipio.  Nasica  obtained  the  Consulship,  in  company  with 
M'  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  New  Man,  who,  as  Tribune  of  the 
People  in  202  b.c.,  had  maintained  the  right  of  the  great 
General  to  be  continued  in  the  command  till  the  war  was 
finished.  In  190  b.c.,  the  Scipios  won  a  still  greater  triumph 
in  the  election  of  Laelius  and  L.  Scipio.  The  ten  Commis- 
sioners who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  afler 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus,  were  partisans  of  Scipio.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  his  influence  prevailed  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  Comitia. 

§  9.  During  his  absence  in  Asia,  the  old  Senatorial  party 
procured  the  election  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  to  the  Consulship ;  and  at  the  same  time  Flamininus  and 
M.  Marcellus,  son  of  the  antagonist  of  Hannibal,  wei*e  chosen 
Censors,  to  the  exclusion  of  Nasica  and  other  adherents  of 
Scipio. 

On  the  return  of  the  Consuls  from  their  respective  provinces, 
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the  friends  of  Scipio  determined  to  put  forth  their  strength. 
Their  cause  was  just.  Fulvius  had  sacked  Ambracia,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  plighted  faith  f  and  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  after 
two  repulses  had  at  length  obtained  the  Consulship,  stood  up  to 
accuse  him  in  the  Senate.  The  same  fiery  spirit  which  Lepidus 
had  shown  thirteen  years  before  on  his  embassy  to  Philip,  lent 
force  to  his  speech.  The  Senate  ordered  the  Ambraciots  to  be 
restored  to  independence,  and  to  be  indemnified  for  their  losses. 
But  Fulvius  was  allowed  to  triumph.  A  still  stronger  case  was 
made  out  against  his  colleague  Manlius  by  L.  Furius  Purpureo 
and  L.  iEmilius  Paullus.  He  had  engaged  in  the  Galatian 
War,  against  the  express  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  his  rapacity 
could  not  be  denied.^  But  before  this  accusation  came  to  a 
hearing,  the  enemies  of  Scipio  dexterously  parried  the  blow  by 
preferring  accusations  against  the  great  man  hijnself  and  his 
brother  Lucius.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  authors 
of  this  scheme  were  the  friends  of  Manlius  and  the  old  Sena* 
torial  party.  But  the  person  who  led  the  assault  bore  the 
famous  name  of  Cato. 

§  10.  M.  Porcius  Cato  wa^  bom  at  the  provincial  town  of 
Tusculum  in  the  same  year  with  the  great  Scipio :  they  were 
both  seventeen  years  of  age  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps. 
His  patrimony  lay  in  the  Sabine  country,  near  the  humble 
dwelling  once  occupied  by  the  great  Curius  Dentatus.  Young 
Cato  looked  with  reverence  on  the  hearth  at  which  Curius  had 
been  roasting  his  radishes  when  he  rejected  the  Samnite  gold, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  rustic  hero  his  model.  He  used  to 
work  with  his  slaves,  wearing  the  same  coarse  dress,  and  par- 
taking of  the  same  simple  fare.  His  natural  power  of  speaking 
he  exercised  by  pleading  in  the  law-courts  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  His  shrewd  remarks  passed  current  in  the  country; 
and  the  fame  of  the  young  orator  reached  the  ears  of  L.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  himself 
a  determined  fHend  of  the  ancient  Roman  manners.  Flaccus, 
who  had  discernment  enough  to  see  what  was  in  Cato,  became 
his  friend  and  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  there  to  enter  a 
public  life.     The  honourable  intimacy  thus  begun  continued 

•  Chapt.  xl.  §  18.  '  Chapt.  xl.  §§  20  and  22. 
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throughout  life.  Flaccus  and  Cato  were  colleagueB  in  almost 
every  office  of  State. 

Cato  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Fabius,  who  at 
that  time  dispensed  all  the  honours  of  the  Republic.  He  served 
under  the  old  General  at  Capua  and  at  Tarentum ;  and  being 
elected  Quaestor  in  205  b.c.,  was  sent  with  Scipio  to  Sicily. 
When  Cato  returned  to  Rome,  the  favour  of  the  old  Senatorial 
party,  and  the  popularity  he  had  won  by  unabashed  self-con- 
fidence, blunt  bearing,  and  caustic  eloquence,  enabled  him  to 
gain  the  highest  honours  with  little  difficulty.  He  was  Praetor 
in  Sardinia  in  198  b.c.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  gained 
credit  by  the  uprightness  of  his  administration,  though  he  was 
thought  too  severe  against  the  practice  of  usury.  He  was 
Consul  in  his  fortieth  year ;  and  we  have  already  followed  his 
able  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war.  Four  years  latter  he  returned 
to  Rome  as  the  bearer  of  the  despatch  announcing  the  victory 
of  Thermopylae,  which  he  himself  had  mainly  contributed  to 
gain. 

§  11.  Such  was  the  man  who,  in  the  year  187  B.C.,  led  the 
attack  upon  Scipio.  From  his  first  connection  with  Fabius,  he 
had  formed  an  inveterate  hatred  against  his  patron's  rival ;  and 
as  Scipio  was  the  reputed  leader  of  the  new  Hellenic  manners, 
so  Cato  constituted  himself  as  the  protector  of  the  old  Roman 
life. 

Cato  seems  to  have  thought,  at  that  time,  that  all  evil  was 
due  to  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs.  No  doubt  Greece 
was  fast  verging  to  that  miserable  state  in  which  she  still  lies. 
At  a  later  period  than  this,  Polybius,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  rated  Roman  morality  much  higher  than  that  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  the  corruption  of  Rome  would  have  followed, 
if  there  had  been  no  Greece  to  corrupt  The  vices  for  which 
Romans  became  notorious  were  not  Hellenic.  It  was  not  part 
of  the  nature  of  Greeks  to  spend  large  sums  in  gluttonous 
eating  and  coarse  sensuality.  Pericles  boasted  that  bis  coun- 
trymen cultivated  their  taste  for  the  beautiful  without  extra- 
vagance : '  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  their  pleasures ;  they 
are  and  were  a  irugal  race.  No  doubt  the  quick-witted  and 
unscrupulous  Greeks  who,  as  slaves  or  freedmen,  thronged  the 

'  pX»xa\wfit9  fttr  tuviXtiaff  Thuc.  ii.  40. 
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houses  of  the  Roman  nobles,  were  more  adroit  ministers  of  vice 
than  the  duller  natives  of  other  lands ;  but  they  obeyed  rather 
than  guided  the  propensities  of  their  masters ;  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  artists  of 
Greece  flocked  to  Rome,  as  well  as  her  parasites  and  pandars. 
Those  who  cultivated  Greek  letters  and  art  were  the  noblest 
sons  of  Rome, — Scipio  himself,  Lepidus,  PauUus,  and  the  like. 
The  second  Scipio  was,  as  we  shall  see,  trained  by  the  precepts 
and  friendship  of  a  Greek  statesman. 

How  far  Cato  was  honest  in  his  belief,  and  how  far  he  was 
swayed  by  personal  dislike  for  Scipio,  cannot  be  determined. 
At  all  events  there  is  a  suspicious  harmony  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  feelings. 

§  12.  The  first  attack  upon  Scipio  was  judiciously  made 
through  his  brother.  The  Tribune  Petillius  rose  in  the  Senate 
and  called  upon  L.  Scipio  to  produce  an  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  during  his  Asiatic  command.  Africanus  bade 
his  brother  fetch  the  books,  and  then  taking  them  from  his 
hands  tore  them  in  fragments  before  the  Senate,  saying  that 
**  it  was  unworthy  to  caU  a  man  to  account  for  a  few  thousands 
who  had  paid  millions  into  the  Treasury."  This  contemptuous 
disregard  of  opinion  and  law  was  immediately  taken  hold  of 
and  made  the  ground  of  an  accusation  agidnst  Scipio  himself. 
On  other  occasions  he  had  been  guilty  of  similar  acts  of  arro- 
gance. When  the  Quaestors  refused  to  pay  him  certain  moneys 
without  an  order  from  the  Senate,  he  had  taken  the  keys  by 
force,  saying  that  "  one  who  had  closed  the  Treasury  by  his 
successes  had  the  best  right  to  open  it"  Scipio,  therefore,  was 
formally  impeached  before  the  People,  by  the  Tribune  Naevius ; 
and  all  these  instances  of  contempt  were  brought  in  evidence 
against  him.  Scipio  rose  to  answer.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
charges  laid  at  his  door,  but  gave  a  simple  history  of  his  life 
and  services.  The  glory  of  the  man  revived ;  the  memory  of 
old  times  returned  ;  all  hearts  yearned  again  towards  him  who 
had  driven  the  fell  African  from  the  shores  of  Italy ;  the  sun 
set  before  the  Assembly  had  passed  to  a  vote.  Next  day  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama.  In  the  morning,  Scipio 
appeared  in  a  festal  robe  before  the  Assembly,  escorted  by  a 
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splendid  retinue  of  Mends  and  followers.  '^  Romans,"  he  said, 
'^  on  this  day  I  defeated  Hannibal.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
Capitol  to  render  thanks  to  the  great  gods  of  the  city.  Follow 
me,  Romans,  and  pray  to  those  gods  that  you  may  always  have 
leaders  such  as  I  am."  The  effect  of  these  words  was  electrical. 
The  multitude  rose  with  one  accord,  and  followed  the  hero 
through  the  Forum  up  the  Sacred  Ascent.  The  Tribune  was 
left  alone  with  his  attendants. 

§  13.  This  was  the  last  day  of  Sdpio's  greatness.  The  cool 
animosity  of  Cato  pursued  him  with  untiring  zeal.  The  accu- 
sation of  Manlius  was  dropped,  and  he  enjoyed  an  ill-deserved 
triumph.  Another  Tribune  was  urged  by  Cato  to  renew  the 
prosecution  of  Scipio.  On  the  day  appointed  the  great  man 
did  not  appear:  he  had  left  Rome.  His  brother  Asiaticus 
alleged  sickness  as  the  cause  of  absence,  and  prayed  for  an 
adjournment  After  some  question,  the  plea  was  allowed ;  but 
the  accusers  turned  upon  the  advocate.  This  was  politic.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  vote  of  condemnation  could  have  been 
obtained  against  Africanus,  however  great  might  be  his  arro- 
gance: his  character  for  integrity  was  unblemished,  and  late 
events  had  shown  that  the  memory  of  the  past  was  not  dead. 
But  Asiaticus  was  not  above  suspicion.  It  was  said  that  of  the 
Syrian  spoils  a  large  sum  due  to  the  Treasury  had  found  its 
way  into  his  private  coffers,  and  the  scene  lately  enacted  in  the 
Senate-house  confirmed  the  belief.  A  bill  was  brought  before 
the  Tribes,  directing  Galba,  Praetor  of  the  city,  a  known  enemy 
of  the  Scipios,  to  demand  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  by  L.  Scipio  during  his  Asiatic  command.  Two 
Tribunes  interposed,  but  were  obliged  to  forego  their  right  of 
intercession.  L.  Purpureo  then  proposed  to  include  Manlius  in 
the  inquiry,  but  desisted  at  the  instance  of  Asiaticus  himself. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  was  named,  and  they  pre9ently  made  a 
report,  by  which  L.  Scipio,  his  Legate  A.  Hostilius,  and  his 
Quaestor  C.  Furius,  were  declared  severally  to  have  taken  money 
from  the  King  of  Syria.  They  were  then  called  on  by  the  Tri- 
bune, C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  to  give  security  for  repayment  to 
the  treasury.  The  two  minor  culprits  complied,  but  Asiaticus 
refused  to  do  any  act  that  might  be  construed  into  a  confession 
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of  guilt.  On  this,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  kins- 
man Nasica,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  eight  among  his 
colleagues,  Minucius  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.^ 

During  these  proceedings,  Africanus  had  still  been  absent ; 
but  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  active  proceedings  against  his 
brother,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and  reached  the  Forum  in  time 
to  see  his  person  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Tribune.  He  was 
followed  by  an  armed  retinue,  and  rescued  Lucius  by  force 
from  their  custody.  It  seemed  as  if  now  there  was  to  be  a 
beginning  of  those  bloody  frays  which  disgraced  the  city  in 
later  times;  but  this  dire  extremity  was  averted  by  the  one 
Tribune  who  has  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  business.  This 
was  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  whom  we  have  already  seen 
honourably  distinguished  for  humanity  in  Spain.  ^'  He  did  not 
interfere,"  he  said,  *^  from  any  wish  to  thwart  the  action  of  law. 
He  was  still,  as  he  had  ever  been,  an  enemy  of  the  Scipios. 
The  people  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  insolence 
which  they  had  that  day  witnessed ;  but  rather  than  permit 
domestic  war,  he  would  himself  bar  the  arrest  of  L.  Scipio.  It 
was  better  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  frustrated  by 
one  of  their  own  Tribunes  than  by  the  arrogance  of  a  private 
citizen."  He  then  forbade  all  further  attempts  to  seize  the 
person  of  Asiaticus. 

§  14.  The  great  Scipio  felt  that  his  name  could  no  longer 
work  like  a  spell  upon  the  People.  He  withdrew  to  his  villa  at 
Litemum,  where  he  lived  some  years  longer  in  retirement 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
buried  at  Liternum.  ^'  Ungrateful  city  ! "  he  said,  '^  thou  shalt 
not  have  even  my  ashes."  The  three  statues  of  himself,  his 
brother,  and  the  poet  Ennius,  which  stood  outside  the  Capuan 
Gate  at  Rome,  were  placed  over  a  cenotaph  erected  by  the 
heir  of  his  name  and  fame,  the  younger  Africanus.  He  died 
in  the  year  183  b.c.,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  though 

^  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  prooeedings  that  L.  Scipio  was  not 
formally  tried  before  the  Centmdes,  but  pmiiahed  by  a  bUl  of  pains  and  penalties 
passed  in  the  Tribes.  The  mention  of  a  Tribune  as  his  accuser  shows  this.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  accotmt  here  given  differs  much  from  Livy's  narrative. 
Gellius  (vii.  19)  has  preserved  the  words  of  the  decree  by  which  the  eight 
Tribunes  wished  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  L.  Scipio,  and  the  acoount  in  the  text 
is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements. 
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the  fine  bust  still  preserved  at  Rome  bears  the  appearance  of 
an  older  man.'  He  was  too  lordly  to  be  the  useful  citizen  of  a 
Republic,  too  careless  of  power  to  become  her  master.  His 
later  career  threw  a  shadow  over  services  greater  than  had 
been  rendered  to  Rome  by  any  other  of  her  sons. 

§  15.  In  the  self-same  year  Hannibal  ended  the  changeful  for- 
tunes of  his  life.  After  the  loss  of  his  last  hope  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Syrian  host  at  Magnesia,  he  wandered  from  land  to 
land  till  he  found  a  resting-place  at  the  Court  of  Prusias  of 
Bithynia.  The  Senate  could  not  breathe  while  their  great 
enemy  lived ;  and  Flamininus  was  sent  to  demand  from  Prusias 
the  person  of  his  illustrious  guest  The  King  dared  not  say 
nay,  and  gave  Hannibal  to  understand  that  he  must  be  surren- 
dered to  Flamininus;  but  the  great  Carthaginian,  to  avoid 
felling  into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  foes,  swallowed  a  dose 
of  poison,  which,  according  to  the  common  story,  he  carried 
with  him  constantly  in  the  hollow  of  a  ring.  He  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  Life  had  long  ceased  to  be  valuable  to 
him,  because  opposition  to  Rome  had  become  hopeless.  He 
died,  as  he  lived,  &ithful  to  the  service  of  that  avenging 
deity  to  whom  he  had  been  bound  in  boyhood  by  his  father 
Hamilcar. 

§  16.  The  fall  of  Scipio  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  old  Senatorial  party.  The  names  of  the  great  Cornelian 
Gens  and  other  Houses  friendly  to  Scipio  nearly  disappear,  for 
a  season,  from  the  Fasti.  The  noble  iEmilius  Paullus,  who 
had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  State  in  liguria  and  in 
Spain,  was  unable  to  obtain  the  Consulship  till  a  late  age.  But 
Cato  no  longer  held  by  this  party.  His  first  connection  with  it 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  represented  his  old  patron,  Fabius. 
These  Senatorial  chiefs,  it  must  be  observed,  followed  the  new 
Hellenic  fashions  no  less  eagerly  than  Scipio  and  his  friends  ; 
but  they  cared  more  for  the  parasites  of  Greece  than  for  her 
poetry  and  arts  and  refinements ;  and  the  gilding  laid  on  only 
brought  into  relief  the  coarseness  of  the  material.  They  had 
supported  Cato  up  to  his  Consulship  in  195  b.c.,  because  he 

'  It  was  diBooTered,  with  that  of  Ennius,  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  when 
this  famous  remnant  of  antiquity  was  discovered  in  1780.  See  Piranesi's  work 
on  this  Tomb,  Canina's  Vii  Appia,  p.  46;  and  compare  Liv.  zxxviii.  56. 
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was  a  useful  hound  to  run  down  Scipio ;  ^  but  when  he  offered 
himself  for  the  Censorship  in  189  B.c.9  they  used  all  their  influ- 
ence against  him,  as  well  as  against  the  Scipionic  candidates, 
and  he  was  defeated.  They  knew  well  that  he  was  a  sworn 
friend  of  the  old  Roman  rusticity,  and  would  not  tolerate  their 
vulgar  luxuries  any  more  than  the  refined  elegance  of  Scipio ; 
and  now  that  his  personal  animosity  to  that  great  enemy  was 
gratified,  they  apprehended  that  he  might  turn  and  rend  them. 
This  was  the  -period  of  Cato's  greatness.  The  Forum  rang 
with  his  voice ;  his  bitter  gibes  and  caustic  sarcasms  against 
the  vices  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  were  repeated  everywhere  ;  the 
People  began  to  recognise  him  as  their  champion.  At  the 
next  election  of  Censors  (185  ac),  he  again  came  forward, 
with  his  friend  Flaccus  by  his  side;  and  though  they  were 
opposed  by  seven  distinguished  candidates,  the  favour  of  the 
People  prevailed,  and  the  two  friends  were  elected. 

§  17.  Cato  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  immense  arbi- 
trary powers  wielded  by  the  Censor,  and  determined  not  to  act, 
as  most  Censors  acted,  merely  as  the  minister  of  the  Senate,  but 
to  put  down  luxury  with  a  strong  hand.  He  had  thundered 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  during  his  Consulship,  but 
in  vain, — ^the  ladies  were  too  strong  for  him.  But  now  it  was 
his  turn.  Hitherto  no  property  had  been  included  in  the 
Censor's  register,  except  land  and  houses.  Cato  ordered  all 
valuable  slaves  to  be  rated  at  three  times  the  amount  of  other 
property,  and  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  the  dress  and  equipages  of 
the  women,  if  they  exceeded  a  certain  sum.  He  struck  seven 
Senators  off  the  list,  some  for  paltry  causes.  Manilius  was 
degraded  for  kissing  his  wife  in  public ;  another  for  an  unsea- 
sonable jest ;  but  all  honest  men  must  have  applauded  when  L, 
Flamininus  was  at  length  punished  for  his  atrocious  barbarity. 
It  savoured  of  personal  bittemesa,  when  at  the  grand  review  of 
the  Knights  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his  horse. 

In  the  management  of  public  works,  Cato  showed  judgment 
equal  to  his  vigour.  He  provided  for  the  repair  of  the  aque- 
ducts and  reservoirs,  and  took  great  pains  to  amend  the  drainage 
of  the  City.  He  encouraged  a  fair  and  open  competition  for 
the   contracts  of  tax-collection,   and   so   much  offended    the 

^  *'  Allatriwe  ejus  [Scipionis]  mugniiudiuem  Bolitus  est."    Liv.  t6.  54. 
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powerful  companies  of  Publicani,  that  after  he  laid  down  his 
office  he  was  prosecuted,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
12,000  ases. 

§  18.  One  man  could  do  little  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  to  check  national  misconduct.  No  doubt  many  of 
Cato's  reforms  fell  with  him.  Yet  his  fearless  severity  seems 
to  have  produced  some  lasting  effects.  In  179  b.c.  the  noble 
Lepidus  was  Censor,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior : 
they  expelled  three  Senators,  and  paid  great  attention  to  public 
works.  Five  years  later  (174  b.c.),  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  A. 
Posthumius  Albinus  degraded  nine  Senators  (among  whom  was 
the  brother  of  Fulvius  himself),  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Knights.  The  next  Censorship  (169  b.c.)  of  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  and  Q  Claudius  Pulcher  was  much  more  severe.  The 
abuses  of  the  tax-collection  had  been  every  day  gathering 
strength,  and  were  now  so  great  that  the  last-named  Censors 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  any  contractor  who  had  obtained 
a  contract  under  the  last  Censors  from  making  new  offers.  The 
Publicani  induced  Rutilius,  a  Tribune,  to  oppose  the  edict  and 
to  indict  the  Censors  ;  but  they  stood  their  ground  bravely,  and 
were  acquitted  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  Here  we  discern 
the  beginning  of  those  financial  corruptions  which  at  length 
made  the  name  of  Publican  a  byeword  in  every  nation. 

§  19.  It  is  manifest  also  that  Cato  had  given  quite  a  new 
significance  to  the  Censorial  office.  The  fearless  onslaught 
made  by  him  on  all  abuses  had  stirred  up  a  nest  of  hornets. 
Forty-four  times  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  yet  except 
on  the  one  occasion  just  mentioned  he  always  came  off  free. 
Cato,  however,  was  no  demagogue.  He  was  no  doubt  a  great 
favourite  with  the  People.  More  familiar  to  us  than  almost 
any  of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  we  see  him  with  his  keen  gray 
eyes  and  red  hair,  his  harsh  features  and  spare  athletic  frame, 
strong  by  natural  constitution  and  hardened  by  exercise,  clad 
even  at  Rome  in  the  coarsest  rustic  garb,  attacking  with  plain 
but  nervous  eloquence  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the  nobles. 
It  can  be  well  imagined  with  what  zest  the  People,  long  unused 
to  popular  harangues,  heard  him.  Yet  he  spared  not  the 
People.  Many  of  the  sarcasms  are  preserved  in  which  he 
assailed  them.     Wishing  to  prevent  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
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corn — a  practice  which  Cato  foresaw  would  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  lazy  mob  in  the  metropolis — ^he  began  :  ^^  It  is  a 
hard  thing,  Romans,  to  speak  to  the  belly  ;  for  it  has  no  ears." 
Attacking  their  submission  to  the  great  Senatorial  families,  he 
said :  '*  You  are  like  a  parcel  of  sheep,  which  follow  their 
leader  in  a  body,  they  care  not  whither."  Speaking  of  the 
monopoly  of  honours  by  a  few  families :  ^'  Either,"  said  he, 
*'  you  think  the  Consulship  of  little  worth,  or  ye  think  there  are 
very  few  worthy  of  the  Consulship."  And  again :  "  If  by 
virtue  and  self-control,  ye  have  risen  to  your  present  greatness, 
go  on  and  prosper ;  but  if  vice  and  luxury  have  made  you  great, 
stop,  for  in  these  you  are  great  enough."  This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  flatterer  or  a  demagogue.  Indeed  Cato,  in  his 
way,  waB  as  haughty  as  any  noble  in  the  land.  His  mind  was 
of  that  hard  and  narrow  kind,  that  when  he  had  formed  opinions 
or  conceived  prejudices,  nothing  could  move  him.  In  private 
business  he  was  ruled  by  calculation  solely.  He  was  a  great 
farmer :  his  book  on  agriculture  is  still  in  our  hands,  and  con- 
tains a  curious  mixture  of  shrewd  sense,  calculating  selfishness, 
and  superstitious  fancies.  Though  he  was  anxious,  as  a  states- 
man, to  maintain  the  breed  of  Italian  yeomen,  yet  he  encou- 
raged pasturage  as  the  most  profitable  employment  of  land. 
He  condemned  usury  as  a  crime  only  less  bad  than  murder, 
and  yet  evaded  the  law  which  forbade  Senators  to  engage  in 
trade  by  lending  his  money  to  the  trading  companies.  He 
detested  cruelty  towards  free  men,  but  had  no  compunction  in 
advising  farmers  to  sell  off  all  slaves  who  might  become  useless 
from  age  or  infirmity.  His  self-sufficiency  was  intolerable. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  having  done  everything  for 
themselves,  have  come  to  tiiink  themselves  in&llible.  The 
Sabine  farmer  made  himself  a  perpetual  Censor,  and  would  fain 
have  laid  down  the  law  for  every  one.  He  excused  bungling 
magistrates,  because,  said  he,  ^'  they  are  not  Catos."  *^  New 
Men  who  missed  the  prizes  which  he  had  won,  were,"  he  said, 
*^  but  left-handed  CatoB."  He  was  '^  the  pilot  to  whom  the 
Senate  looked  to  weather  the  storm."  In  domestic  life,  where 
there  was  no  one  to  dispute  his  supremacy,  his  arrogance 
became  ridiculous.  He  insisted  on  superintending  the  affairs 
of  the  nursery ;  he  declared  that  all  physicians  were  impostors, 
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and  wrote  an  essay  on  medical  treatment  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  His  own  iron  constitution  bade  defiance  alike  to  the 
physician  and  the  quack ;  but,  as  Plutarch  drily  remarks,  he 
paid  dearly  for  his  presumption,  for  both  his  wife  and  his  only 
son  died  at  an  untimely  age. 

§  20.  Cato  lived  for  some  five-and-twenty  years  after  his 
Censorship.  Several  facts  indicate  that  in  later  life  his  asperities 
were  somewhat  softened.  His  son  married  the  daughter  of 
^milius  Paullus,  and  this  drew  him  into  connexion  with  the 
family  of  the  Scipios.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  literature, 
so  far  as  it  bore  upon  practical  pursuits.  His  Treatise  on 
Farming  has  been  mentioned ;  and  the  Ancients  quote  with 
applause  a  work  he  wrote  on  the  origin  of  Rome  and  other 
famous  cities  of  Italy .^  He  had  brought  the  poet  Ennius  with 
him  from  Sardinia  to  Rome.  In  later  days  he  found  it  almost 
necessary  to  learn  Greek,  and  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
younger  Scipio.  On  one  or  two  occasions  he  stood  between  the 
Senate  and  oppressed  nations.  Yet  it  is  clear  that,  with  all  his 
good  qualities,  Cato  was  not  one  who  was  likely  to  introduce 
humanity  or  even  justice  into  the  foreign  policy  of  Rome.  His 
charity  not  only  began  at  home,  but  ended  there.  He  was, 
above  all  Romans,  a  despiser  of  whatever  was  not  Italian. 
Still,  aftier  all  deductions,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Cato  stands 
almost  alone  in  the  history  of  his  time  as  a  man  who  had  clear 
principles  of  his  own,  and  acted  up  to  them.  We  cannot  love 
him,  we  hardly  esteem  him,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  upon  him 
with  a  sort  of  amused  admiration.  He  was  a  true  Roman  of 
the  old  school,  with  singular  force  of  character  and  remarkable 
talents  for  administration.  This  summary  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter will  show  this,  and  will  also  show  how  little  the  world 
had  to  hope  from  the  domination  of  Rome. 

^  The  Origines.     To  the  antiquarian  researohea  whioh  gaye  name  to  the  work 
he  added  a  history  of  his  own  times. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

THE  THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR,  OR  WAR  OF  PERSEUS. 

(180—168  B.C.) 

§  1.  Prudence  and  eneigy  of  Philip.  §  2.  Two  Conuniasiona  sent  to  check 
Philip.  §  3.  His  Bon  DemetriuB  sent  to  Rome:  Philip  forgiven  "for  his 
son's  sake."  §  4.  Imprudence  of  Demetrius:  Perseus.  §  5.  Philip's  pre- 
parations and  plans.  §  6.  Murder  of  Demetrius  and  death  of  Philip: 
Perseus.  §  7.  Intrigues  of  flamininus  in  Greece:  bold  resistance  of  Philo- 
pcsmen:  his  death.  §  8.  Lycortas  chief  of  the  League:  embassy  to  Rome: 
baseness  of  Callicrates.  §  9.  Measures  of  Perseus.  §  10.  Eumenes  accuses 
him  at  Rome:  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Eimienes.  §  11.  War  declared 
against  Perseus:  he  is  deceived  by  PhilippuB»  §  12.  Resources  of  Perseus. 
§  13.  First  campaign :  ends  in  favour  of  Perseus.  §  14.  Discontent  through- 
out Greece.  §  15.  Second  Campaign,  also  ineffectual:  risings  in  iEtolia  and 
Epirus.  §  16.  Third  Campaign :  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  opens  Pass  of  Temp^, 
but  is  obliged  to  retreat:  weakness  of  Perseus.  §  17.  Fourth  Campaign: 
L.  iGmilius  Paullus,  his  eneigy:  repeated  folly  of  Perseus.  §  18.  Severe 
measures  of  Paullus  in  the  army.  §  19.  Perseus  fieJls  back  to  Pydna: 
Eclipse  of  Moon.  §  20.  Battle  of  Pydna:  total  defeat  of  Perseus.  §  21. 
Perseus  flies  to  Samothraoe:  surrenders  to  Paullus.  §  22.  Tour  of  Paullus 
through  Greece.  §  23.  Senatorial  Commission:  settlement  of  Macedonia. 
§  24.  Greece.  §  25.  Massacre  of  the  Epirotes.  §  26.  Triumph  of  Paullus. 
§  27.  Death  of  his  sons.  §  28.  Great  increase  of  Revenue.  §  29.  Fate  of 
Perseus. 

§  1.  Philip  had  of  late  shown  complete  Bubmission  to  Rome. 
Yet,  when  the  States  of  Northern  Thessaly,  which  Glabrio  had 
allowed  him  to  conquer,  complained,  the  Senate  encouraged 
their  complaints.  And  when  the  iEtolians  assisted  Amynander 
in  recovering  his  Athamanian  valleys  from  Philip,  the  Senate 
declined  to  interfere.  Their  policy  plainly  was  to  prevent  his 
recovering  any  portion  of  his  power  over  Greece. 

Philip,  therefore,  began  silently  and  resolutely  to  improve 
the  internal  resources  of  Macedon  itself.  For  a  time  his  un- 
governable temper  was  controlled  by  cautious  prudence.  He 
organised  an  improved  system  of  taxation:  he  established  a 
regular  mode  of  working  the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus, 
which  had  supplied  treasure  to  his  great  predecessor  Philip  the 
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Second.*  He  replenished  his  wasted  population  hy  large 
draughts  of  brave  barbarians  from  Thrace.  He  formed  an 
alliance  with  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  the  enemy  of  Eumenes.  He 
ventured  to  seize  JEnos  and  Maroneia,  two  Thracian  cities 
lately  evacuated  by  Antiochus. 

§  2.  Reports  of  this  activity  were  soon  transmitted  to  Rome 
by  Eumenes,  and  the  Senate  sent  a  Commission  of  inquiry,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  these  accounts.  At  the  head  of  the 
Commission  was  that  Metellus  who  had  proposed  to  quit  Italy 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.^ 

Philip  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them  at  Tempe,  and 
the  proud  monarch  complied.  But  when  he  found  that  he  was 
to  be  stript  of  all  his  Thessalian  possessions,  his  assumed  calm- 
ness gave  way,  and  he  broke  into  an  angry  threat  ''The 
sun,"  he  said,  ^^  had  not  quite  set  yet."  The  Commissioners 
then  passed  on  to  Thessalonica,  to  hear  the  complaints  pre- 
ferred by  JEnoa  and  Maroneia,  but  in  this  case  reserved  judg- 
ment for  the  Senate.  Philip,  however,  feeling  very  sure  what 
that  judgment  would  be,  resolved  at  all  events  to  gratify  his 
vengeance,  and  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  wretched 
Maroneians.  When  a  second  Commission  of  Senators  arrived, 
bearing  the  expected  judgment,  the  King  attempted  to  justify 
his  savage  act  by  referring  the  bloodshed  at  Maroneia  to  party- 
strife  within  the  place;  to  which  App.  Claudius,  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  coldly  replied,  that  he  would  send  the  authors 
of  the  massacre  to  take  their  trial  at  Rome.  The  King  now 
became  alarmed,  and  despatched  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 
who  had  lived  for  four  years  as  a  hostage  at  Rome,  and  had 
been  set  free  just  before  the  Syrian  campaign  of  the  Scipios, 
to  make  intercession  in  his  behalf. 

§  3.  The  mission  of  Demetrius  was  the  beginning  of  great 
misery  to  his  father.  The  young  man  was  received  by  the 
Senate  in  a  manner  most  flattering  to  himself,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  encouraged  every  complaint  against  Philip. 
Embassies  from  Thessaly,  Athamania,  Illyria,  arrived  at  Rome, 
all  with  the  same  story.  Eumenes  repeated  his  charges.  Fugi^ 
tives  detailed  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  at  Maroneia.     And 

*  See  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  Chapt.  zlii.  §  7. 
^  Chapt.  xxju.  §  32. 
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when  Demetrius,  after  hearing  these  several  complaints,  stood 
forth  in  the  Senate-house  to  offer  a  defence  for  his  father,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate  cut  him  short  on  the  pretence  that  he  was 
too  young  to  transact  business  of  such  importance,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  no  written  instructions.  The  young  prince 
incautiously  produced  papers,  drawn  up  with  the  freedom  which 
Philip  was  likely  to  use  in  a  confidential  memorandum.  These 
papers  were  read,  and  the  Senate  at  once  gave  judgment 
against  the  King ;  *^  but,''  it  was  added,  '*  they  would  forgive 
him  for  the  sake  of  Demetrius.  They  would  require  no  more 
than  they  had  already  signified,  namely,  that  he  should  with* 
draw  from  Thessaly  and  Thrace.  A  third  Commission  should 
be  sent  to  assure  him  that  he  owed  this  forbearance  entirely  to 
the  young  prince  his  son."  It  is  said,  that  Flamininus  gave 
secret  assurances  to  Demetrius,  that,  on  his  father's  death,  the 
Senate  would  support  his  claim  to  the  succession,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  elder  brother  Perseus. 

Demetrius  returned  home  highly  elated.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  the  new  Commission,  which  was  headed  by  Q.  Mar- 
cius,  a  man  who  professed  the  most  friendly  intentions  to  the 
King,  and  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Philippus  as  a  family 
name.  At  the  same  time,  Flamininus  passed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  Prusias  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  against  Eumenes,  and  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Hannibal's  person.  '  The  success  of  this  embassy  we  have 
already  seea 

§  4.  Philip  was  obliged  to  obey  in  all  things.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  embittered  by  family  intrigues.  Demetrius  was 
the  favourite  not  only  of  the  Senate,  but  also  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  even  where  there  is  no  positive  reason,  suspicion 
is  apt  to  grow  up  between  an  aged  King  and  the  popular  heir 
to  his  crown.  Such  suspicion  was,  not  without  cause,  aggra- 
vated by  the  honours  paid  to  Demetrius  at  Rome,  and  by  the 
foolish  fondness  shown  by  the  young  prince  for  everything 
Roman.  There  was,  moreover,  an  eye  watching  the  young 
prince  with  more  of  jealousy  than  even  Philip  was  likely  to  feel. 
Perseus,  the  King's  elder  son,  was  born  of  a  concubine.  He 
was  reserved  in  manner,  and,  far  less  popular  than  Demetrius, 
saw  that  his  own  succession  was  in  danger.    Under  these  appre- 
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hensions,  he  gained  his  father's  ear,  and  led  him  to  believe 
that  Demetrius  was  endeavouring  to  anticipate  the  course  of 
nature  in  gaining  possession  of  the  crown.  The  young  prince 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  Governor  of  Pseonia ; 
and  two  confidential  ministers  were  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  suspicions  raised  by  Perseua 

§  5.  Meanwhile,  the  King  silently  continued  his  preparations. 
Every  day,  it  is  said,  he  had  the  treaties  which  he  had  signed 
with  Rome  read  over  to  him,  to  remind  him  of  the  duty  of  re- 
venge. Filled  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  he  put  many  of  his 
great  nobles  to  death,  and  imprisoned  their  sons,  quoting  the 
epic  line  which  says,  that  it  is  but  foolish  work  to  slay  the 
father  and  spare  the  child.®  He  endeavoured  to  balance  the 
suspected  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians  by  transporting  whole 
families  into  Emathia,  and  replacing  them  by  Thracians,  who 
held  their  lands  from  the  crown  by  military  service.  He  formed 
a  bold  scheme  for  assailing  the  Romans  at  home,  by  inducing 
the  Bastamians,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  country  afterwards 
called  Moesia,  to  exterminate  the  Dardanians  and  seize  their 
territory,  and  then,  leaving  their  families  there,  to  pour  into 
Italy  by  the  northern  end  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  no  doubt  in 
connection  with  this  great  plan  that  he  made  a  tour  to  the 
passes  of  Hsmus  (the  Balkan),  of  which  Livy  speaks  in  lan- 
guage that  we  might  use  of  a  person  visiting  the  mountains  of 
Siberia.* 

§  6.  On  his  return  gloomy  news  awaited  him.  Didas,  under 
pretence  of  sympathy,  had  led  Demetrius  to  form  and  to  con- 
fess a  scheme  for  flying  to  Italy  and  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  Senate.  The  envoys  had  come  from  Rome  with  evidence 
which  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  Philip  or  Perseus  had  sus- 
pected ;  they  were  the  bearers  of  letters  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Flamininus,  and  urging  the  young  prince  to  the  worst  extre- 
mities of  treason.  The  unhappy  father,  who  had  long  wished 
to  disbelieve,  could  not  resist  this  weight  of  evidence,  and 
signed  an  order  for  his  son's  death.  Didas  attempted  to  take 
him  off  by  poison ;  but  the  unfortunate  young  man  detected 
the  attempt,  and  was  suffocated  with  brutal  violence. 

*  MVff-M^i  St  VTt^tt  MTitMn  r«7)cf  HOTtiXuiru.  ap.  Polyb.  zziv.  8,  10. 
<  Liv.  zl.  21  and  22. 
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This  event  took  place  in  179  b.c.  The  old  King  did  not 
long  survive.  It  was  discovered  by  his  nephew  Antigonus,  that 
the  letters  of  Flamininus  were  forged,  and  that  all  the  charges 
against  Demetrius  were  at  least  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is 
said,  that  Philip  now  meditated  disinheriting  Perseus  in  favour 
of  Antigonus.  But  mortal  sickness  overtook  him  at  Amphipolia 
Perseus,  informed  of  his  father's  state,  hastened  to  Pella,  and 
was  proclaimed  Eong  before  others  knew  of  Philip's  death. 
The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  put  Antigonus  to  death ;  the 
next  was  to  renew  professions  of  amity  towards  Rom& 

The  great  abilities  possessed  by  Philip  were  always  shown  on 
emergencies.  But  ordinarily  his  savage  passions  deprived  him 
of  the  advantages  be  might  have  gained,  and  it  was  the  popular 
belief  that  the  misery  of  his  latter  days  was  a  divine  retribution 
for  the  crimes  of  his  life.  Perseus  had  neither  the  same  abilities 
nor  the  same  passions.  In  manner  he  was  dignified  and  re- 
served ;  in  government  he  was  generally  prudent  and  temperate. 
But  he  had  two  defects,  which  in  his  position  were  almost  more 
fatal  than  his  father's  ferocity, — avarice  and  timidity. 

§  7.  Before  we  speak  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  must  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  afiairs  of  Greeca 

We  wished  to  believe  that  Flamininus,  in  his  original  settle- 
ment of  that  country,  had  a  desire  to  maintain  so  much  at 
least  of  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  supremacy  of  Roma  But,  once  at  Rome,  he  seems  to  have 
become  the  too  faithful  minister  of  the  Senate.  At  Thebes  he 
encouraged  the  infamous  Zeuxippus,  in  Messenia  Dinocrates, 
in  the  Achaean  League  Callicrates,  in  Epirus,  in  iEtolia,  every- 
where, men  of  like  unscrupulous  character,  who  purchased  power 
for  themselves  by  placing  the  necks  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
under  the  foot  of  Rome. 

Perhaps  this  policy  was  in  part  due  to  the  bold  attitude  and 
independent  bearing  of  Philopoemen.  This  able  and  honest 
officer  was  now  the  Chief  of  the  Achaean  League.  Under  his 
conduct  the  army  was  raised  to  the  number  of  40,000  men,  and 
brought  into  excellent  discipline :  the  cavalry  were  especially 
good.  On  all  occasions  he  rejected  the  proffered  interference 
of  the  Senatorial  Commissioners  who  were  constantly  passing 
to  Macedonia  or  Asia,  and  thus  gave  offence  to  Metellus,  to 
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App.  Claudius,  and  to  Flamininus  himself.  This  last-named 
statesman  revenged  himself  by  instigating  Dinocrates  to  raise 
Messenia  in  arms  against  the  League.  Philopcemen  instantly 
ordered  Lycortas  to  advance  with  the  main  army  into  Messenia, 
while  he  himself,  though  more  than  seventy  years  old,  followed 
with  the  cavalry.  He  was  surprised  on  his  march  by  Dino- 
crates, his  small  force  scattered,  and  himself  carried  in  triumph 
to  Messene,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  dungeon 
and  ordered  to  drink  poison.  He  drained  the  cup  with  the 
composure  of  Socrates,  and  died.  But  Lycortas  was  at  hand, 
and  exacted  from  the  Messenians  a  fearful  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  his  illustrious  friend.  He  then  carried  the  remains  of 
Philopoemen,  and  interred  them  with  splendid  but  mournful 
solemnities  at  his  native  city  of  Megalopolis. 

Thus  died  the  last  great  man  of  Greece.  He  had  fallen 
upon  evil  times,  when  a  soldier's  spirit  was  less  needful  than  a 
statesman's  craft.  For  the  Achaean  League  to  resist  the  power 
of  Rome  was  hopeless ;  its  only  chance  of  independence  was  to 
avoid  jealousy  by  observing  a  guarded  tranquillity.  Such  a 
course  might  have  conciliated  Flamininus,  but  it  suited  not  the 
soldierly  character  of  Philopoemen.  He  might  have  played  his 
part  with  glory  at  the  time  when  Aratus  laid  the  League  at  the 
foot  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs ;  as  Aratus  might  have  dealt 
with  the  diplomacy  of  Rome  better  than  Philopoemen.  Yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  policy  could  long  have  preserved 
Greece.  It  was  time  for  her  best  and  bravest  sons  to  depart. 
Philopoemen  died  in  the  same  year  with  Scipio  and  Hannibal. 

§  8.  Lycortas  was  now  Chief  of  the  League.  He  would 
willingly  have  pursued  the  bold  policy  of  Philopoemen.  But 
his  son  Polybius,  with  Stratius,  Archon,  and  other  patriotic 
leaders,  felt  their  real  weakness ;  and  an  agreement  was  made 
with  Aristsenus  and  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  position 
which  Rome  expected  them  to  hold  with  regard  to  Messenia, 
Elis,  Sparta,  and  other  states.  In  this  embassy  was  CaUicrates, 
who  at  once  sold  himself  to  the  Senate,  aad  assured  them  that 
so  long  as  Lycortas,  Polybius,  and  the  popular  Chiefs  were  in 
power,  the  League  would  never  act  in  the  interests  of  Rome ; 
that  if  they  would  lend  the  weight  of  their  influence  to  place 
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him  in  power,  he  would  undertake  that  the  Ach^ans  should 
give  them  no  more  trouble ;  and  that  similar  policy  might  be 
pursued  with  advantage  in  every  state  of  Greece.  From  the 
date  of  the  embassy  of  Callicrates  (180  b.c.)  Greece  was  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  supported  by  Roman  influence. 

§  9.  It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Perseus  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon.  The  first  measures  of  his  reign  were 
marked  by  prudence  and  moderation.  His  avarice  did  not 
prevent  him  from  remitting  some  heavy  arrears  of  taxes,  and 
for  the  future  he  established  a  better  system.  He  recalled 
those  who  had  fled  from  his  father's  tyranny,  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  and  himself  wedded  the 
daughter  of  Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
as  King  of  Syria.  These  alliances,  indeed,  were  of  little 
value;  for  Prusias  was  a  weak  and  faithless  prince;  and 
Seleucus,  dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  (or,  as  he  was  more  justly  nicknamed,  £pi- 
manes),  a  wayward  tyrant.  More  effective  were  the  alliances 
he  formed  with  Cotys,  Chief  of  the  Odrysians,  a  powerful 
Thracian  tribe,  and  Genthius,  who  had  succeeded  Pleuratus  as 
King  of  the  lUyrians.  He  was  guilty  of  an  error  in  not  sup- 
porting the  Bastamians  in  their  attack  upon  the  Dardanians. 
For  want  of  such  support  the  brave  barbarians  were  almost 
exterminated.  But  Perseus  had  none  of  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  his  father. 

In  Greece,  the  patriotic  party  was  everywhere  inclined  to 
join  Perseus  against  the  Romanising  tyrants  who  were  raised 
to  power  in  every  State,  as  formerly  they  had  been  fain  to 
accept  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip.  The 
King  visited  Greece  and  won  golden  opinions  by  his  gracious 
manners.  None,  however,  ventured  to  enter  into  open  alliance 
with  him  except  the  Boeotians,  always  attached  to  the  Macedo- 
nian interest. 

§  10.  The  Senate  had  their  eye  upon  the  movements  of 
Perseus.  The  Dardanians  had  sent  to  implore  assistance; 
Masinissa  informed  them  that  the  King  was  intriguing  with 
Carthage ;  and  a  triumviral  Commission,  as  usual,  was  de- 
spatched to  Pella:  but  he  eluded  an  interview,  and  a  new 
embassy  of  five  was  sent  with  a  yet  more  imperious  message. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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In  the  year  172  b.c.  incidents  occurred  which  brought  on 
immediate  hostilities. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Senate  in  Asia  to  increase  the 
power  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  as  a  balance  to  the  power 
both  of  Macedonia  and  Syria.  Eumenes  was  anxious  to  ex- 
tend his  possessions  in  Greece,  where  he  still  held  the  island  of 
JEgina.,  But  the  Achiean  League,  supported  by  Perseus, 
baffled  all  his  endeavours;  and  he  appeared  at  Rome  as  the 
formal  accuser  of  the  King  of  Macedon.  He  was  heard  with 
favour ;  and,  after  a  secret  debate,  the  Senate  called  in  Har- 
palus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Perseus  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
Eumenes.  Harpalus  soon  perceived  that  the  matter  had  been 
prejudged,  and  lost  his  temper.  ''  His  master,"  he  said,  *'  was 
ready  to  explain.  But  if  they  were  bent  on  war,  for  war  he 
was  also  prepared,"  He  then  hastened  home  to  warn  Perseus 
that  hostilities  must  soon  begin. 

At  the  same  time  envoys  arrived  from  Rhodes,  to  complain 
that  Eumenes  was  endeavouring  to  dispossess  them  of  Lycia 
and  Caria,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Senate  to  the  brave 
islanders  out  of  the  spoils  of  Antiochus,  in  reward  for  their 
loyal  service  in  the  Syrian  war.  But  the  Senate  was  resolved 
to  hear  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  of  Pergamus. 
The  Rhodians  were  coldly  (^smissed  without  the  usual  signs  of 
respect  paid  to  ambassadors;  while  Eumenes  was  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  a  curule  chair  and  an  ivory  staff,  the  highest 
honours  which  the  Republic  could  bestow  upon  a  foreigner. 

Matters  were  precipitated  by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Eumenes.  As  the  King  was  returning  from  Rome,  he  landed 
at  CSrrha  to  pay  a  devotional  visit  at  Delphi.  He  was  ascend- 
ing the  steep  and  narrow  road  which  led  from  the  coast  to  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  some  large 
stones  thrown  from  a  wall  which  skirted  the  road.  He  was 
taken  up  for  dead;  but  was  carried  to  ^Egina,  where  he 
recovered.  The  assassins  had  escaped.  But  it  was  said  that 
they  bore  letters  of  introduction  from  Perseus  to  Praxo,  a  noble 
Delphian  lady ;  and  L.  Ramnius,  a  (^ief  citizen  of  Brundu* 
slum,  came  forward  to  state  that  he  also  had  been  offered  bribes 
from  the  King  to  poison  some  of  the  Roman  Senators. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  these  accusations  was  true. 
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But  the  Senate  gave  ready  credence  to  the  informers,   and 
immediate  war  was  determined  upon. 

§  11.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Consuls  for  171  B.c. 
entered  upon  office,  a  Decree  was  framed  for  obtaining  from 
the  Centuries  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  this  time  the  vote 
passed  in  the  affirmative  without  demur.  The  command  fell 
to.  P.  Licinius  Crassus.  Five  Commissioners  were  at  once 
despatched  to  Corcyra.  At  this  place,  the  Commission  divided 
itself  into  three.  Decimius  went  to  Lissus  to  intimidate  Gen- 
thius  of  Illyria ;  two  Lentuli  passed  into  Peloponnesus  to  sup^ 
port  Callicrates  and  the  Roman  party;  while  Q.  Mardus 
Philippus  and  Au.  Atilius  had  the  more  difficult  task  of  repress- 
ing popular  feeling  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Macedonia. 

Philippus  and  his  colleague  passed  through  ^tolia,  where 
they  secured  the  election  of  Lyciscus,  a  partisan  of  Rome,  to 
the  office  of  Captain-General  to  Thessaly.  Perseus  was  at 
Dium,  and,  remembering  the  old  relations  of  Philippus  to  his 
Either,  he  invited  the  Roman  envoy  to  a  conference,  which  was 
readily  accepted,  for  Philippus  knew  that  the  Senate  wished  to 
gain  time.  They  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  and  some 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  etiquette  of  crossing  the  river.  The 
Roman  decided  it  in  his  own  fisivour  by  an  indifferent  jest.  '^  It 
is  meet,"  said  he,  *^  that  the  son  should  come  to  the  father^ 
The  plausible  manners  of  Philippus  beguiled  Perseus,  who 
prayed  for  an  armistice  in  order  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
Senate  ;  and  Philippus  granted  a  request  which  enabled  Rome 
to  complete  her  preparations  for  war,  with  apparent  unwilling- 
ness. Meantime  the  other  Commissioners  had  played  their 
part  well.  The  Roman  interest  was  made  paramount  in  Bceotia, 
and  one  hundred  Adisean  youths  were  deposited  at  Chalcis  as 
guarantees  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Commissioners  now  returned  to  Rome,  where  they  found 
the  ambassadors  of  Perseus.  Philippus  had  the  impudence  to 
boast  in  open  Senate  of  the  successful  fraud  by  which  he  had 
gained  time;  and  the  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
honourable  men,  had  the  effirontery  to  approve  conduct  which 
much  resembled  swindling.  The  Macedonian  ambassadors  were 
dismissed,  and  Philippus  was  sent  back  to  Greece  as  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  Roma 
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§  12.  It  was  with  reason  that  the  Romans  were  anxious  to 
gain  time.  The  resources  of  Macedon  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing during  a  peace  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  Treasury 
was  full.  Perseus  had  a  well-appointed  army  of  40,000  foot 
and  4000  horse,  besides  the  troops  of  Cotys  and  other  Thradan 
allies.  The  Phalanx,  raised  to  20,000  men,  was  formed,  as  of 
old,  in  two  divisions, — ^the  Silver  Shields  and  the  Brass  Shields. 
To  oppose  this  force,  Crassus  landed  in  Epirus  late  in  the 
season  with  28,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  for  the  most  part  raw 
troops.  Lucretius,  the  Praetor,  had  little  trouble  in  blockading 
the  coasts  of  Macedon ;  for  by  the  treaty  with  Flamininus  the 
Macedonians  were  forbidden  to  miuntain  a  fleet. 

§  13.  When  Perseus  discovered  the  fraud  that  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  he  advanced  at  once  into  Thessaly,  and 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Sycurium  on  the  western  slope 
of  Ossa,  favourably  situated  for  foraging  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneiis,  and  for  commanding  his  communications  with  Macedon 
by  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  Meanwhile  Crassus  had  threaded  the 
passes  of  Western  Thessaly  without  molestation  and  advanced 
to  Larissa,  where  to  his  joy  he  found  Eumenes,  now  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  with  his  brother  Attalus,  at  the  head  of  4000 
foot  and  1000  horse.  These  additions  to  his  force,  with  Achsean 
and  iEtolian  auxiliaries,  and  some  Numidian  horse  sent  by 
Masinissa,  made  his  army  nearly  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
Perseus,  though  it  was  much  inferior  in  quality. 

The  Consul  felt  this,  and  steadily  declined  battle,  till  Perseus 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Roman  camp  and  drove  the 
Romans  in.  He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the  en- 
trenchments, and  Crassus  decamped  across  the  Peneiis.  The 
blame  of  the  late  defeat  was  laid  upon  the  iEtolians ;  and  five 
chiefs  of  that  nation  were  sent  to  be  tried  before  the  Senate. 

Perseus  thought  that  his  success  gave  him  a  favourable  op* 
portunity  for  renewing  negociations,  and  oflered  to  make  peace 
on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Flamininus ;  but  the  Consul  obsti- 
nately refused  all  terms  short  of  absolute  submission.  Even 
this  defiance  failed  to  rouse  the  craven  spirit  of  the  King. 
He  sent  a  second  message,  oflering  to  increase  the  tribute 
paid  by  his  father;  but  the  same  contemptuous  reply  met 
his  advances.     Crassus  withdrew  for  the  winter  into  Boeotia; 
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Perseus  retired  to  Macedonia,  leaving  the  Pass  of  Tempe 
strongly  guarded. 

§  14.  The  success  of  the  Macedonians  in  this  campaign  gave 
life  to  the  smouldering  discontent  of  Greece.  The  presence  of 
Lucretius  with  the  fleet  at  Chalds  alone  prevented  Boeotia  from 
rising  in  a  mass.  This  o£Scer  had  behaved  with  brutal  cruelty 
during  his  command.  Haliartus  was  taken  by  storm :  all 
living  souls  were  massacred  or  sold  as  slaves ;  all  statues  and 
pictures  were  seized ;  the  city  itself  was  rased  to  the  ground. 
Ceroneia  capitulated,  but  was  treated  with  equal  barbarity. 
Roman  soldiers  roamed  everywhere,  pillaging  at  will  Epirus, 
hitherto  devoted  to  Rome,  reaped  no  benefit  from  her  sub- 
missive conduct  Cephalus  had  long  held  the  government; 
and  though  in  his  heart  he  hated  Italian  dominion,  he  had 
scrupulously  observed  every  obligation  laid  upon  him.  But  the 
ear  of  the  Senatorial  Commissioners  was  gained  by  Charops, 
grandson  of  that  Charops  who  had  assisted  Flamininus  to  turn 
the  Pass  of  Klissoura.  Cephalus  felt  that  his  turn  would  come 
next ;  and  he  engaged  with  Perseus  to  raise  Epirus  against 
Rome. 

§  15.  The  new  Consul  Au.  Hostilius  Mancinus  arrived  early 
in  the  season  to  take  the  command  (170  b.c.).  If  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  usual  route  through  Epirus,  his  person  would  have 
been  seized ;  but  he  sailed  direct  for  Anticyra,  and  entered 
Thessaly  from  the  south.  He  made  an  attempt  to  force  the 
Cambunian  passes,  but  was  repulsed  at  every  point 

The  new  Praetor  Hortensius  more  than  emulated  his  prede- 
cessor Lucretius.  Abdera,  ordered  to  fruiiish  an  immense 
quantity  of  com  for  tiie  supply  of  the  fleet,  applied  for  time : 
he  replied  by  assaulting  the  city.  It  was  taken ;  the  chief  men 
were  beheaded,  the  rest  sold  into  slavery.  These  outrages 
began  to  excite  attention  at  Rome.  The  Tribunes  had  brought 
Lucretius  to  trial  for  decorating  his  villa  at  Antium  with  the 
spoils  of  HaUartus,  and  he  was  heavily  fined.  Alarmed  at  this 
vigour,  the  Senate  ordered  the  Consul  to  do  what  could  be^  done 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Abderites.  livy,  with  just  indig- 
nation, calls  these  rapacious  officers  '^  the  terror  of  their  friends 
and  the  scorn  of  their  foes." 

C.  Popillius  Laenas  was  sent  to  Greece,  in  the  hope  of  sooth- 
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ing  popular  feeling ;  but  ia  iEtolia  men  were  so  exasperated 
by  the  tyranny  of  Lyciscus  that  a  tumult  broke  out  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  enyoy.  Popillius,  a  rude,  overbearing  man, 
found  it  necessary,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  use  fair  words ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  Cephalus  and  the  Epirotes  had  risen 
and  driven  App.  Claudius  Centho  out  of  the  country.  He  took 
refuge  at  Uscana,  the  capital  of  a  friendly  Illyrian  tribe,  near 
Lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  river  now  called  the  Drilo* 

During  the  winter  Perseus  made  an  expedition  into  the  terri- 
tory of  his  troublesome  neighbours,  the  Dardanians.  Thence 
he  crossed  the  mountains  to  Uscana,  which  he  took,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  App.  Claudius.  Hence  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Genthius  at  Scodra ;  and  the  Illyrian  chief  pro- 
mised his  cooperation  against  Rome,  if  the  King  would  pay 
him  the  sum  of  300  talenta  But  the  King  of  Macedon  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  his  beloved  gold,  and  remained  without 
allies. 

§  16.  Hie  Consul  who  followed  Hostilius  was  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus,  the  cajoler  of  Perseus.  Philippus,  though  he  was 
past  sixty  and  of  unwieldy  corpulence,  displayed  more  vigour 
than  his  predecessors.  Avoiding  both  the  gorge  of  Tempe, 
which  was  strongly  guarded,  and  the  Cambunian  Passes,  where 
Hostilius  had  failed  the  year  before,  he  carried  his  army  by  a 
steep  and  difficult  path  past  Petra,  over  the  north-western 
shoulder  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  appeared  within  a  few  miles 
of  Dium,  where  Perseus  was  lying  in  fancied  security.  The 
King,  panic-stricken,  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Pydna, 
and  sent  off  two  of  his  confidential  ministers,— one  to  Pella  to 
throw  his  treasure  into  the  sea,  the  other  to  Thessalonica  to 
destroy  his  naval  stores. 

Philippus,  astonished  at  his  own  success,  pursued  the  King 
through  Dium  as  far  as  the  river  Ascordus ;  but  he  could  obtain 
no  provisions,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  first  to  Dium,  and 
then  to  Heracleium,  at  the  Macedonian  end  of  the  Vale  of 
Temp^.  On  his  retreat,  Perseus  returned  to  his  old  position 
at  Dium.  Ashamed  of  his  own  pusillanimity,  he  censured  his 
officers  for  suflFering  the  Romans  to  pass  over  Mount  Olympus ; 
and  ordered  the  ministers  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  de- 
-Btroy  his  arsenal  and  sink  his  treasure  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
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the  idle  hope  that  the  truth  might  be  concealecL  Luckily  the 
former  had  delayed  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  but  the  trea* 
sure  was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  could  only  be 
recovered  by  the  help  of  divers. 

§  17.  The  only  substantial  success  gained  by  the  Consul 
Philippus  was  the  opening  of  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  Public 
feeling  at  Rome  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience.  The 
Senate  perceived  that  they  must  no  longer  dally  with  the  war 
by  committing  it  to  incapable  advisers,  and  resolved  to  promote 
the  election  of  L.  i£miliu8  Paullus  to  the  Consulship.  Hiis 
eminent  man,  the  son-in-law  of  Sdpio,  had  lived  in  retirement 
Alice  the  &11  of  his  great  kinsman.  He  was  now  past  sixty, 
and  had  always  been  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship ; 
but  being  now  elected,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Macedonian 
command  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Senate. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  present  state  of  things 
fully  known  at  Rome.  He  therefore  insisted  on  sending  Com- 
missioners to  report  on  the  condition  of  both  the  armies.  This 
report  was  not  encouraging.  Perseus  was  still  at  Dium  with 
all  his  forces  round  him.  The  Consul  could  not  stir  from 
Heracleium  for  want  of  provisions ;  the  men  were  ill-clothed, 
and  greatly  demoralised  ;  many  had  deserted.  Epirus  was  in 
fiiU  insurrection.  The  fleet  was  as  ill  off  as  the  army.  Eu- 
menes  had  withdrawn.  Both  he  and  the  Rhodians  had  shown 
symptoms  of  disaffection  to  Rome. 

It  might  have  been  added  that  Perseus  had  at  length  con- 
sented to  disburse  the  300  talents  demanded  by  Genthius,  and 
that  20,000  Getae  from  the  Danube  were  preparing  to  join  him. 
But  again  the  avarice  of  the  King  was  too  strong  for  him.  He 
sent  ten  talents  as  an  earnest  of  payment,  and  despatched  the 
residue  to  Scodra  under  the  royal  seal ;  but  when  Genthius, 
trusting  to  these  pledges  of  good  faith,  took  the  irrevocable 
step  of  seizing  the  persons  of  the  Roman  envoys,  Perseus  sent 
orders  to  withhold  payment  With  the  Getans  he  higgled  till 
their  indignant  chief  broke  off  the  bargain  and  returned  home. 

§  18.  Paullus  deemed  the  occasion  worthy  of  aU  attention. 
No  Legionary  Tribunes  were  appointed  but  men  of  proved 
experience.  The  army  was  made  up  to  more  than  30,000 
men.     One  Prajtor,  Cn,  Octavius,  took  the  command  of  the 
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fleet.  L.  Anicius,  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  was  despatched  with 
10,000  foot  and  800  horse  to  relieve  App.  Claudius  in  lUyria, 
and  employ  Genthius  at  home.  An  army  of  reserve  was  formed 
in  Italy. 

The  commanders  left  Rome  early  in  April  of  the  year  168 
B.C.  Paullus,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  and  by  young 
Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  the  '^  best  man/'*  travelled  post-haste  to 
Brundusium,  crossed  to  Dyrrhachium  in  one  day ;  in  five  days 
more  reached  Delphi,  where  he  stayed  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Apollo ;  and  in  five  days  more  joined  the  army  at  Heracleium. 
The  men,  disorganised  as  they  were,  found  that  they  had  a 
soldier  to  command  them.  A  few  severe  examples  checked  dis- 
order, and  strict  regulations  restored  discipline.  The  fame  of 
the  new  Consul  alarmed  the  feeble  Perseus.  Nor  was  his  alarm 
lessened  by  hearing  that  the  Praetor  Anicius  had  pursued 
Genthius  from  Lissus  to  Scodra,  and  had  compelled  the  chief 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

§  19.  Yet  the  defensive  measures  taken  by  Perseus  were 
good.  He  had  drawn  entrenchments  along  the  deep  bed  of 
the  Enipeus  from  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus  to  the  sea ;  and 
Paullus  thought  the  Macedonian  position  too  strong  to  be 
assailed  in  front  He  therefore  directed  his  eldest  son  with 
Nasica  to  lead  a  legion  round  the  mountain,  while  he  amused 
the  enemy  by  a  feigned  attack  upon  his  linea  Nasica,  after 
an  arduous  march,  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  Macedonian 
lines ;  and  Perseus  fell  back  to  the  plain  of  Pydna,  which  was 
well  adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  Phalanxes.  Paullus 
followed  close,  but  resolved  not  to  risk  a  battle  till  he  had 
secured  his  camp.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  C.  Sulpicius 
Gallus,  one  of  the  Legionary  Tribunes,  gave  out  that  there 
would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that  night,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  alarm  which  this  supposed  portent  would  have 
caused  to  the  Romans.  The  Macedonians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  horror-struck :  the  eclipse  seemed  to  threaten  the  fall 
of  the  Monarchy.' 

•  See  Chapt.  xxxiv.  §  10. 

f  Modern  calculations  have  fixed  this  eclipse  to  the  2l8t  of  June  of  our 
calendar;  but  according  to  the  Romans  It  was  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September.    So  far  was  their  calendar  from  the  true  time. 
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§  20.  The  next  day  a  decisive  conflict  was  brought  on  by 
accident,  as  at  Cynoscephalae.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  a 
Roman  horse  broke  loose,  and  was  followed  by  a  few  soldiers 
into  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  which  separated  the  two  armies. 
The  horse  was  seized  by  an  outpost  of  Thracians ;  a  scuffle 
ensued,  and  so  many  men  came  up  on  both  sides  to  take  part 
in  the  fray,  that  both  King  and  Consul  drew  out  their  whole 
armies  in  battle  order.  The  Macedonians  attacked.  The  two 
Phalanxes,  the  Brass  and  Silver  Shields,  formed  the  main  body, 
flanked  by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry,  with  a  formidable  body 
of  Thracian  auxiliaries.  Paullus  rode,  unhelmeted,  with  his 
gray  hair  loose,  along  their  line,  and  looked,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  with  alarm  at  the  formidable  mass  of  bristling  pikes  which 
was  bearing  down  upon  his  less  compact  array.  The  battle 
began.  In  vain  the  Italian  soldiers  showed  more  than  their 
accustomed  bravery.  The  weight  of  the  Phalanxes  was  irre* 
sistible ;  and  the  Legions  fell  back,  but  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  which  skirted  the  plain.  As  the  ground 
became  less  even,  the  compact  masses  of  the  Phalanxes  began 
to  show  gape  here  and  there.  Into  every  chink  that  opened, 
Roman  soldiers  threw  themselves  with  brave  alacrity.  Once 
more  the  Phalanx  was  tried  against  the  Legions,  and  once  more 
it  failed.  It  was  soon  irretrievably- broken.  The  Sacred  Band, 
with  the  cavalry  and  Thracians,  fled.  The  heavy  infantry, 
encumbered  by  their  long  pikes,  were  cut  down  man  by  man  ; 
not  less  than  20,000  fell,  and  11,000  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Macedonian  army  was  annihilated. 

§  21.  After  the  disastrous  day  of  Pydna,  Perseus  fled  to 
Pella,  his  capital,  which  he  reached  at  midnight  Next  day, 
he  continued  his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  stayed  only  to 
see  his  beloved  treasures  put  on  board  ship.  Thence,  with  his 
children,  he  made  straight  for  the  sacred  asylum  of  Samothrace. 
His  only  followers  were  Evander,  a  Cretan,  and  two  Greek 
exiles. 

Paullus  followed  the  King  to  Amphipolis,  but  was  too  late 
to  catch  him,  and  despatched  Octavius  with  the  fleet  to  Samo- 
thrace. On  his  march  he  treated  the  people  with  lenity,  but  all 
deserters  were  trampled  to  death  by  elephants. 

Octavius,  unwilling  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  Samothracoi 
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demanded  the  surrender  of  Evander,  who  was  one  of  the  re- 
puted assassins  of  Eumenes ;  and  Perseus,  to  avoid  unpleasant 
disclosures,  slew  his  wretched  confidant  with  his  own  hand.  He 
then  ordered  one  of  his  Greek  followers  to  ship  the  treasure 
and  wait  for  him ;  but  when  he  reached  the  shore  he  saw  the 
ships  under  all  sail,  with  the  gold  which  he  loved  more  than  life 
on  board.  The  miserable  monarch  concealed  himself  in  a 
temple  till  he  found  that  his  children  had  been  given  up  to 
Octavius.  Then,  deserted  by  every  one,  he  surrendered,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  Consul's  quarters  at  Amphipolis.  He  was 
received  by  Paullus  with  distant  courtesy,  but  he  was  gi^en  to 
understand  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist 

§  22.  Great  was  the  joy  at  Rome  at  news  of  the  decisive 
victories  won  by  Anicius  in  Illyria,  and  by  Paullus  in  Mace- 
donia. Ten  Commissioners  were  nominated  for  the  latter 
country,  and  five  for  the  former,  to  bear  skeleton  decrees  for 
regulating  the  future  government  of  their  country.  They  were 
to  be  filled  up  by  Paullus,  in  conjunction  with  the  respective 
Commissioners. 

These  Commissioners,  however,  did  not  arrive  till  the  follow- 
ing smnmer  (167  b.c.);  and  in  the  spring  before  their  arrival, 
Paullus,  now  Proconsul,  occupied  himself  with  making  a  tour 
through  Greece.  He  was  accompanied  by  young  Scipio,  his 
second  son,  and  by  Athenseus  the  youngest  brother  of  King 
Eumenes.  With  the  religious  feeling  of  a  Roman  augur  (for 
he  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College),  he  halted 
to  make  a  thank-ofiering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Here  he  found 
pedestals  prepared  to  receive  statues  of  Perseus,  and  ordered 
his  own  to  be  placed  there  instead.  At  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia, 
he  visited  the  oracular  cave  of  Trophonius ;  and  passing  over 
the  bridge  which  already  joined  EubcBa  to  the  mainland,  he 
contemplated  the  ever-changing  current  of  Euripus,  and  the 
harbour  where  the  windbound  fleet  of  Agamemnon  was  set  free 
by  the  immolation  of  his  virgin  daughter.  After  another  halt 
at  the  antique  shrine  of  Qropus,  he  passed  on  to  Athens,  and 
viewed  the  temples,  statues,  and  pictures  which  still  adorned 
the  metropolis  of  art  and  letters.  Here  he  sacrificed  to  Athene 
Polias ;  and  then,  passing  onward  to  Corinth,  he  gazed  on  the 
two  seas  from  the  rock  of  her  towering  citadel     Hence  he 
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pursued  his  way  through  Peloponnesus  to  Sicyon,  Argos,  Epi- 
daurus,  Sparta,  Megalopolis,  and  ended  his  tour  by  worshipping 
at  Olympia.  On  entering  the  temple  he  paused  in  admiration. 
^^Expectation/'  said  he,  "for  once  has  been  surpassed  by 
reality.  Phidias  alone  of  men  has  expressed  the  Jove  of 
Homer." 

It  is  pleasing  to  imagine  the  austere  Proconsul,  with  his 
youthful  son,  the  future  conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
turning  from  scenes  of  bloodshed  to  find  delight  in  these  guile- 
less pleasures.  Romans,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  seldom 
travelled  either  for  amusement  or  instruction. 

§  23.  While  PauUus  was  thus  engaged  he  could  not  but 
observe  the  misery  which  prevailed  throughout  Greece.  He 
relieved  immediate  needs  by  donations  from  the  stores  of  grain 
which  he  found  in  Macedonia.  But  when  a  crowd  of  iEtolian 
suppliants,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  met  him  and  complained 
passionately  that  a  Roman  officer,  Au.  Baebius,  had  lent  a  body 
of  Roman  soldiers  to  aid  the  bloody  Lyciscus  in  massacring 
five  hundred  of  their  chief  men,  he  could  only  refer  them  to 
the  Commissioners  who  were  to  meet  him  at  Amphipolis. 

Here,  on  an  appointed  day,  the  Proconsul  was  to  announce 
publicly  the  will  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  Macedonia*  The 
people  crowded  eagerly  round  him,  as  on  a  former  occasion  the 
Greeks  had  crowded  round  Flamininus,  but  with  hopes  and 
feelings  widely  different.  In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence, 
Paullus  recited  the  ordinances  in  Latin ;  Octavius  repeated 
them  in  Greek.  "  The  whole  country  was  to  be  divided  into 
four  districts  :— one  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon,  the 
second  between  the  Strymon  and  Axius,  the  third  between  the 
Axius  and  Mount  Olympus,  while  the  fourth  included  the  in- 
land districts  bordering  on  Epirus  and  Illyria.  The  capital 
cities  of  each  respectively  were  to  be  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica, 
Pella,  Pelagonia.  Each  district  was  to  constitute  a  separate 
Republic,  but  the  citizens  of  each  were  forbidden  to  enter  any 
connubial  or  commercial  relations  with  those  of  another.  The 
tribute  paid  to  Rome  was  to  be  only  half  what  they  had  hither- 
to paid  to  the  King.  They  were  prohibited  from  working  their 
gold  and  silver  mines,  or  to  make  salt  in  the  country." 

The  isolation  of  Macedonia  was  thus  effectually  provided  for, 
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while  the  people  were  amused  with  a  show  of  liberty,  and  the 
taxes  were  lightened.  The  last  prohibition  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Paullus  himself,  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  the 
Roman  contractors,  who  would  have  been  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  principle  which  assigned  all  mines  and  salt- 
works in  property  to  the  State.  Paullus  drew  up,  for  the 
government  of  the  four  Republics,  a  clear  and  impartial  code 
of  laws.  The  administration  of  each  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Senate ;  but  as  all  those  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  in 
the  government  were  transported  to  Italy,  the  persons  who  held 
rule  were  helpless  and  ignorant,  and  the  country  fell  into  utter 
disorganisation. 

§  24.  The  Commissioners  now  gave  audience  to  the  wretched 
^tolians;  but,  so  far  irom  redressing  their  wrongs,  these 
righteous  judges  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  Lyciscus,  contenting 
themselves  with  a  gentle  reprimand  to  Bsebius.  This  decision 
encouraged  Lyciscus,  with  Charops  of  Epirus  and  similar  mis- 
creants in  each  part  of  Greece,  to  denounce  their  opponents  as 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  and  the  best  men  of  each  state  were 
carried  off  for  trial  in  Italy.  Achaea  only  was  spared  for  the 
present 

That  Paullus  was  not  a  consenting  party  to  these  oppressions 
appears  from  the  fact  that,  when  Charops  visited  Rome  soon 
after,  he  closed  his  doors  against  him.  Before  he  quitted 
Amphipolis  he  celebrated  splendid  games,  and  distributed 
grain  with  unstinted  hand.  He  left  Greece  amid  the  blessings 
of  the  people. 

§  25.  But  a  shocking  work  still  remained  to  be  done.  The 
Epirotes  were  to  be  punished  for  their  insurrection,  which  had 
been  quelled  by  Anicius,  after  the  capture  of  Scodra.  Cephalus 
and  the  ringleaders  had  sought  a  voluntary  death ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  Senate.  By  their  express  orders,  Paullus  met 
Anicius  in  Epirus.  Here  h6  announced  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
that  all  Epirotes  should  hereafter  be  free  and  independent,  and 
that  all  their  gold  and  silver  should,  by  a  given  day,  be  de- 
posited in  the  treasury  of  seventy  towns  specified  by  name. 
On  that  day  seventy  detachments  of  his  army  entered  each  of 
the  seventy  towns,  seized  the  precious  metals  and  the  persons 
of  all  free  inhabitants.     The  walls  of  every  town  were  demo- 
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lished ;  the  wretched  captives,  to  the  number  of  150,000,  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  the  money  distributed  to  the  soldiery.  It  is 
grievous  to  have  to  relate  such  an  act  of  ^milius  Paullus.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  must  have  been  the  public  feeling  of  a 
nation  when  the  Government  could  deliberately  issue  such  an 
order,  when  the  best  of  its  citizens  thought  himself  bound  to 
execute  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  when  no  historian 
speaks  of  it  with  so  much  as  a  word  of  censure. 

§  26.  The  dose  of  the  year  167  b.c.  witnessed  the  return  of 
the  conquerors.  Paullus  sailed  from  Oricum  in  a  splendid 
galley  of  seventeen  banks  of  oars,  laden  with  trophies.  He 
passed  up  the  Tiber  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
who  lined  the  banks,  followed  by  Anicius  and  Octavius. 

The  Senate  decreed  a  Triumph  to  all  three  commanders,  and 
called  upon  the  Tribes  to  confirm  their  decree.  But  Sergius 
Galba,  who  had  served  as  a  Tribune  under  Paullus,  endea- 
voured to  prevent  it  in  the  case  of  his  own  General.  He  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  soldiery,  who,  though  gorged  with  the 
spoils  of  Epirus,  were  dissatisfied  at  seeing  the  rich  booty  of 
Macedon  reserved  for  the  Treasury.  The  first  Tribes  voted 
against  the  Triumph ;  but  the  Tribunes  perceived  how  great  a 
scandal  it  would  be  to  refuse  a  Triumph  to  Paullus.  The 
votes  were  taken  again,  and  the  Triumph  passed  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice. 

It  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  November.  It  was  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacle  which  had  yet  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
populace.  The  Forum  was  fitted  out  with  rising  seats  like  a 
theatre,  that  all  might  see  the  processions  as  they  passed.  On 
the  first  day  the  statues  and  paintings  taken  were  exhibited  on 
two  hundred  and  fifty  waggons ;  on  the  second,  the  splendid 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Macedonian  officers,  suspended 
from  the  long  pikes  of  the  phalanx-men,  passed  along  the 
Sacred  Way  :  then  followed  three  thousand  men,  walking  four 
abreast,  each  of  whom  carried  a  vase  full  of  silver  coin ;  and 
the  procession  closed  with  another  set,  who  bore  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  tables  of  Perseus  and  his  nobles.  On  the  third 
and  great  day  the  procession  began  with  a  body  of  trumpeters, 
followed  by  twenty  youths,  each  leading  a  milk-white  bull,  with 
his  boms  gilded,  garlanded  with  ribands  and  flowers.     Then 
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came  men  carrying  gold  coin  in  vases,  and  the  gold  plate  and 
the  precious  stones.  Next  followed  the  royal  car  of  Perseus, 
laden  with  his  armour  and  surmounted  by  the  diadem  of 
Macedon.  After  the  car  came  Bithys  son  of  the  Thracian 
chief  Cotys,  the  children  of  Perseus — ^two  boys  and  a  girl,  with 
their  attendants, — ^and  Perseus  himself,  with  his  queen,  stupefied 
with  grief.  Last  of  all  was  seen  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Pro- 
consul, preceded  by  men  bearing  four  hundred  crowns  of  gold, 
the  gifts  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  followed  by  his  two  eldest  sons 
on  horseback,  together  with  all  his  army  in  its  order. 

§  27.  But  PauUus,  amid  all  this  glory,  was  reminded  that  he 
was  mortal.  The  two  sons,  who  shared  his  triumph,  had  been 
adopted  into  other  families ;  the  elder  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
son  of  the  old  Dictator,  the  second  by  the  son  of  the  great 
Africanus.  But  he  had  two  younger  boys  still  left  to  brighten 
his  home,  when  he  returned  to  the  City.  Of  these,  one  died 
five  days  before  his  triumph,  the  other  three  days  after.  The 
grave  father  was  moved  as  such  men  are  wont  to  be  moved  by 
heavy  calamities ;  but  with  the  true  feeling  of  a  Roman  he 
lightened  his  private  woe  by  considering  it  as  a  public  good. 
In  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  people,  according  to  custom, 
on  surrendering  his  command,  he  recounted  his  successes ; 
"  but,''  he  said,  "  after  every  new  success,  he  had  dreaded  the 
wrath  of  Nemesis,  and  he  thanked  the  gods  that  the  blow  had 
fallen  upon  himself,  and  not  upon  hi&  country.  No  one  was 
left  to  bear  the  name  of  Paullus.  But  he  repined  not  at  this 
domestic  sorrow :  he  rejoiced  that  Rome  was  happy,  though  he 
was  miserable." 

§  28.  The  treasure  taken  in  the  Macedonian  War  paid  all 
debts  contracted  in  its  progress ;  and  the  tribute  annually  ex- 
acted from  Macedon,  added  to  the  revenues  of  other  Provinces, 
enabled  the  Government  to  dispense  with  all  direct  taxes  upon 
Roman  citizens  in  future  wars.^ 

§  29.  The  captive  monarchs  were  kept  in  durance  in  difierent 
towns  of  Italy ;  Genthius  of  Illyria  at  Spoletum  first,  and  after- 
wards at  Iguvium ;  Perseus,  with  his  eldest  son,  at  Alba :  his 

«  See  Chapt.  zxzvL  §  10.     The  war-tax  was  once  imposed  anew, —  at  a 
disastrous  crisis,  Chapt.  Izix.  §  12. 
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two  other  children  died  soon  after  the  triumph.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  Paullus  interfered  to  procure  the  liberation 
of  Perseus  from  a  loathsome  dungeon  to  which  he  had  at  first 
been  consigned.  The  unhappy  King  did  not  long  survive  his 
degradation.  His  surviving  son,  Alexander,  was  set  free  after 
a  while,  and  lived  long  at  Rome  in  the  condition  of  a  public 
clerk.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  the  last  heir  of  the  monarchy 
of  Macedon. 


■1 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

GENERAL   HISTORT  BETWEEN   THE  WAR  WITH  PERSEUS  AND  THE 
LAST  WARS  WITH  GREECE  AND  CARTHAGE.     (166—150  B.C.) 

§  1.  ImperiouB  bearing  of  Rome  in  the  East :  Athens :  Achsom  League.  §  2. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  invades  Egypt:  "Circle"  of  Popillius.  §3.  One 
Thousand  Aclueans  detiuned  prisoners  in  Italy.  §  4.  Base  treatment  of 
the  Rhodians.  §  5.  Attempts  to  get  up  complaints  against  Eumenes:  he 
is  succeeded  by  Attalus  IL  §  6.  Meanness  of  Prusias.  §  7.  War  of  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  with  the  Jews:  the  Maccabees:  his  nephew  Demetrius 
obtains  the  crown.  §  8.  Physcon  succeeds  in  Egypt.  §  9.  Wars  in  Southern 
Qaul  and  Dalmatia.  §  10.  Freedmen  confined  to  one  Tribe.  §  11.  Death 
of  iEmilius  Paullus:  his  frugality,  emulated  by  Lepidus  and  others.  §  12. 
Cato's  softened  temper:  Embassy  of  Cameades.  §  13.  Complaints  of  the 
Spaniards:  trial  and  exile  of  two  Gk>yemor8:  Calpumian  Law.  §  14.  Out- 
break of  war  in  Spain:  patriotism  of  Scipio  the  son  of  Paullus.  §  15.  Base 
treachery  of  Galba  to  the  Lusitanians:  his  trial  and  acquittal.  §  16.  Early 
life  and  character  of  Scipio  the  son  of  Paullus. 

§  1.  The  years  which  followed  the  fall  of  Macedon  present 
little  to  interest  the  reader ;  yet  in  that  time  the  seeds  were 
sown  for  future  conquests.  The  reduction  of  Carthage,  Greece, 
and  Macedon  to  the  condition  of  B^man  Provinces  was  the 
consequence  of  the  diplomatic  art,  which  Senators  learned  every 
day  to  practise  with  more  unscrupulousness. 

In  the  East  the  Senate  assumed  a  more  imperious  tone: 
Kings  bowed  down  before  them  and  became  their  vassals. 

In  Greece,  every  state  was  subject  to  Tyrants  who  ruled 
under  the  patronage  of  Rome.  Athens  alone  was  left  un- 
tortured,  for  she  had  ever  been  the  submissive  servant  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  Achaean  League  the  spirit  of  the  patriotic 
leaders  had  prevented  Callicrates  from  venturing  so  far  as 
Lyciscus  in  iEtoIia,  or  Charops  in  Epirus ;  yet  the  caution  of 
the  Achaeans  was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Senate  to 
find  cause  against  them.  But  any  attempt  at  independence 
was  summarily  checked  In  the  war  with  Perseus,  they  had 
offered  the  services  of  their  army  to  the  Consul  Philippus ;  but 
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he  declined  the  offer.  Just  after  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  half-mad  King  of  Syria,  took  advantage  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession in  Egypt  between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  invaded  the  country.  The  rival  brothers 
made  common  cause  against  the  invader,  and  sent  for  aid  to 
their  old  ally  the  Achaean  League.  Even  the  prudent  Polybius 
advised  that  this  request  should  be  granted,  when  Callicrates 
rose  in  the  Assembly  and  produced  a  letter  from  Philippus,  in 
which  the  Consul  forbade  them  to  interfere.  Nothing  can 
more  strongly  mark  the  abject  condition  of  Greece  than  the 
fact  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  obey. 

§  2.  Meantime,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  had  been  arrested  in 
a  still  more  summary  fashion.  On  hearing  of  the  movement 
of  Antiochus,  C.  Popillius  Laenas  had  been  despatched  to  stop 
him.  He  found  the  King  on  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  an  immediate  audience.  Antiochus  ad- 
vanced graciously  with  extended  band,  but  the  Roman  Envoy 
returned  the  proffered  greeting  by  holding  out  a  written  decree 
of  the  Senate,  by  which  the  King  was  required  to  leave  Egypt 
at  peace.  The  King  demanded  time  for  deliberation,  upon 
which  the  insolent  Roman  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  his 
staff,  and  told  him  that  before  he  stepped  out  of  that  circle 
an  answer  must  be  given.  Confounded  by  this  abruptness, 
Antiochus  submitted,  and  withdrew  his  troops  from  Egypt, 
Coele-Syria,  and  Cyprus.  •  An  Achaean  embassy,  which  had 
been  sent  to  intercede  with  the  Senate  in  favour  of  Egypt,  only 
gave  new  offence  as  an  officious  interference. 

§  3.  After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Commissioners  were  des- 
patched to  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  to  declare  that  the 
Senate  had  received  information  that  certain  leading  Achaean 
statesmen  had  supported  Perseus ;  they  now  demanded  that  the 
Assembly  should  pass  a  vote  of  condemnation  on  all  such  per- 
sons ; — the  names  should  be  made  known  when  the  vote  was 
passed.  The  President  refrised  to  put  this  iniquitous  question 
to  the  vote,  insisting  that  the  names  of  the  accused  should  first 
be  stated.  After  some  hesitation  the  Commissioners  named 
all  who  had  held  the  office  of  Captain-General  for  some  years. 
Xenon,  one  of  the  number,  rose  and  indignantly  offered  to 
prove  his  innocence  before  the  Senate.     With  this  incautious 
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offer  the  Commissioners  eagerly  closed,  and  Callicrates  drew 
up  a  list  of  one  thousand  suspected  persons,  including  Polybius 
(his  father,  Lycortas,  was  dead),  Archon,  Stratius,  and  every 
man  of  note  in  the  cities  of  the  Leagua  But  the  Senate  had 
no  intention  of  bringing  these  unhappy  men  to  trial.  They 
were  distributed  among  the  cities  of  Etruria,  to  be  kept  in  close 
custody,  all  except  Polybius,  who  was  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
house  of  ^milius  Paullus.  In  vain  these  hapless  yictims 
prayed  for  a  trial.  They  were  left  to  languish  in  captivity ; 
and  all  who  could  by  possibility  oppose  him  being  removed, 
Callicrates  was  absolute  in  Achsea.  It  must  be  said  in  his 
favour  that  his  tyranny  was  less  brutal  than  the  rule  of  Lyci&- 
cus  and  of  Charops. 

§  4.  The  treatment  of  the  Rhodians  was  still  more  disho- 
nourable to  Rome.  Since  the  complaints  of  Eumenes  above 
mentioned,  the  Rhodians  had  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  and  reduced  the  Lycians  and  Carians  to  subjection.*  The 
Senate  now  encouraged  these  people  to  appeal  to  Rome,  declar- 
ing with  shameless  efirontery  that  they  had  never  intended  to 
make  them  subjects,  but  only  allies,  of  Rhodes.  The  Islanders 
submitted  quietly.  But  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  wily 
Philippus  suggested  to  tHem  to  offer  their  mediation.  The 
ambassadors  charged  with  this  business  arrived  in  Italy  about 
the  time  that  Paullus  was  setting  forth.  They  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  till  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Pydna 
arrived,  when  they  were  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous  reproof. 
The  Praetor,  Juventius  Thalna,  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a 
declaration  of  war ;  but  this  iniquity  was  prevented  by  old  Cato, 
who  was  struck  with  the  flagrant  wrong  of  punishing  a  free 
people  for  offering  to  act  as  mediators.  Soon  after,  however, 
they  were  deprived  not  only  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  the  gift  of  the 
Senate,  but  of  Stratoniceia  and  Caunus,  cities  which  they  had 
purchased  with  their  own  money ;  and  a  fatal  blow  was  aimed 
at  their  commerce  by  declaring  Delos  a  free  port  under  Roman 
protection.  By  this  single  act  their  custom-dues  fell  from 
1,000,000  drachmffi  per  annum  to  150,000.  Hitherto  the 
Islanders  had  shunned  alliance  with  Rome ;  now  they  found 

•  See  Chapt.  xlili.  §  10. 
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that  such  alliance,  or  rather  subjection,  was  the  only  way  to 
avoid  war,  and  they  sued  for  the  specious  honour. 

§  5.  Nor  did  the  Kings  fare  better  than  the  free  States. 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  so  long  the  favourite  of  the  Senate,  had 
shown  some  coolness  to  Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus.  His 
brother  Attains,  however,  had  remained  in  the  Roman  camp, 
and  was  sent  to  Rome  with  congratulations  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  The  leaders  of  the  Senate  now  insidiously  advised  him 
to  demand  a  portion  of  his  brother's  dominions  for  himself. 
But  Attains,  a  vain  but  not  ill-disposed  prince,  contented  him- 
self with  requesting  the  Senate  to  use  their  influence  in  repelling 
the  inroads  of  the  Galatians;  for  himself  he  only  asked  the 
often-disputed  towns  of  JEnos  and  Maroneia.  The  Senate  was 
disappointed.  They  sent  envoys  into  Asia,  not  so  much  to 
check  the  Galatians  as  to  encourage  Prusias  in  bringing  com- 
plaints against  Eumenes ;  and  when  the  King  of  Pergamus  set 
off  to  plead  his  own  cause,  they  passed  a  hasty  decree  for- 
bidding any  King  to  appear  at  Roma  Eumenes  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Brundusium  in  disgrace.  In  165  b.c.,  Gracchus 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  generally  into 
the  state  of  Asia ;  and  he,  with  his  usual  equity,  made  a  good 
report  of  the  conduct  of  Eumenes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Senate  sent  a  new  Commission  specially  to  get  up  a  report 
against  the  King,  and  for  ten  whole  days  they  sate  at  Sardis, 
hearing  complaints  from  every  profligate  miscreant  that  chose 
to  appear.  But  even  so  they  failed  to  procure  evidence  that 
could  be  used,  and  Eumenes  died  on  the  throne  four  years 
after.  He  left  an  infant  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
throne  ;  but  his  immediate  successor  was  his  brother,  who  took 
the  name  of  Attalus  Philadelphus.  Polybius  gives  a  high 
character  of  Eumenes ;  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned  that 
his  brothers,  notwithstanding  all  temptations,  continued  to  act 
as  his  faithful  ministers. 

§  6.  Prusias  of  Bithynia  was  among  the  first  to  offer  congra- 
tulations after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  This  mean-spirited  Prince 
appeared  at  Rome  with  his  head  shaven,  and  dressed  like  a 
slave  who  had  just  received  his  liberty.  The  Senate  were  not 
displeased  with  this  abject  flattery,  and  showed  some  disposi- 
tion to  enrich  him  at  the  expense  of  Eumenes.     But  when  he 
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made  war  upon  Attalus,  and  was  at  the  gates  of  Pergamus,  they 
imperiously  compelled  him  to  make  peace. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Senate  penetrated  yet  further.  Ariar 
rathes,  the  young  ELing  of  Cappadocia,  added  his  congratula- 
tions to  those  of  the  other  chiefe  of  Asia  Minor.  But  he  was 
the  friend  of  Eumenes  ;  and  at  a  convenient  season,  not  long 
after,  the  Senate  compelled  him  to  cede  part  of  his  dominions 
to  one  Nophemes,  who  pretended  to  be  his  brother.  This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Romans  in  the  regions  afterwards 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars. 

§  7.  The  mad  King  of  Syria,  prevented  from  his  attempts  on 
Egypt  by  the  famous  circle  of  Popillius,  found  employment 
nearer  home.  He  had  before  this  time  conquered  Judaea,  and 
had  insulted  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  by  offering 
swine's  flesh  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  His  gross  and  out- 
rageous tyranny  at  length  roused  the  shrinking  energies  of  the 
Jews.  Mattathias  and  his  seven  heroic  sons  raised  the  standard 
of  the  Maccabees  about  the  year  168  b.c.,  and  unaccustomed 
lustre  was  shed  upon  the  arms  of  Israel.  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
died  in  164  b.c.,  just  after  the  embassy  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and 
left  the  heritage  of  this  war  to  his  infant  son  Antiochus  Eupator. 
But  there  was  a  competitor  for  the  throne,  whose  claims  were  in 
every  way  superior  to  the  claims  of  this  child.  This  was 
Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor 
of  Epiphanes.  He  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  had  been  long  detained  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  applied  to  the  Senate  for  his  rightful 
inheritance.  That  astute  Council  preferred  to  have  an  infant 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  sent  Octavius  to  assume  the 
guardianship  of  the  child  Antiochus.  But  Lysias,  a  kinsman 
of  the  royal  family,  suspected  the  Senate,  and  hired  an  assassin 
to  murder  Octavius  on  his  landing.  At  that  moment  Demetrius 
appeared  in  Syria,  and  was  proclaimed  King.  The  soldiery 
acknowledged  him,  and  murdered  both  the  infant  King  and  his 
guardian  Lysias ;  and  the  Senate  thought  it  best  to  confirm 
Demetrius  in  possession  of  the  throne.  He  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate their  favour  by  every  means.  But  the  Senate  secretly 
encouraged  the  efibrts  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  who  was  now  the 
leader  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  year  161  b.c.  concluded  a  formal 
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covenant  with  him.  They  did  not,  however,  lend  him  any  open 
assistance  ;  and  the  Jews  finally  sunk  under  the  power  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy. 

§  8.  In  Egypt,  also,  tiie  Senate  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
promoting  the  dissensions  between  Philometor  and  Physcon, 
which  had  first  led  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  his  attempt  upon 
Egypt.  But  in  no  long  time,  FhUometor  died,  and  Physcon 
(Fat-paunch)  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  The  low  state  to 
which  Egypt  had  now  sunk  is  aptly  typified  by  tiie  name  of  its 
King. 

Thus,  without  using  actual  force,  the  Senate  weakened 
every  government  in  the  East  It  was  needless  to  employ  the 
Lemons  and  to  spend  money  in  crushing  governments  which 
were  so  weak  and  so  divided.  When  "  the  pear  was  ripe,"  it 
was  sure  to  fall  into  the  ready  hand  of  Rome.  Her  emblem 
at  this  time  ought  to  have  been  the  Serpent  rather  than  the 
Eagle. 

§  9.  Neither  were  the  Roman  arms  much  more  actively  em- 
ployed in  Western  conquest.  In  166  Rc.  the  Consuls  C.  Sul- 
picius  Gallus,  the  predictor  of  the  eclipse,  and  M.  Marcellus 
pushed  the  Legions  for  the  first  time  across  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  obtained  a  double  triumph  over  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 
who  peopled  the  western  slopes  of  the  range.  And  twelve 
years  later  (154  b.c.)  the  Consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  to  drive 
back  the  Oxybians,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  who  had  descended  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  assaulted  Antipolis  and  Nicsea 
(Antibes  and  Nice),  two  cities  subject  to  Massilia,  then  and 
always  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome.  Such  were  the  first  steps 
towards  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 

Two  years  before  this  last  campaign,  the  Dalmatians,  an 
lUyrian  tribe,  who  occupied  the  coast-land  between  Istria  and 
lUyria  Proper,  incurred  the  anger  of  Rome  by  making  inroads 
into  the  country  about  Scodra.  Scipio  Nasica,  the  friend  of 
iEmilius  PauUus,  brought  this  petty  war  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clufflon  in  155  b.c.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  now 
subject  to  Roman  power. 

§  10.  The  same  period  is  not  marked  by  any  remarkable 
incidents  at  home.  The  increase  of  Slaves  is  shown  by  the 
increase  of  Freedmen.      So  much  had  their  influence  risen, 
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that  when  Ti.  Gracchus  was  Censor  in  169  B.C.,  he  no  longer 
allowed  them  their  choice  of  the  Four  City  Trihes,  to  which 
they  had  been  confined  about  a  century  before  by  the  famous 
ordinance  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  but  left  only  one  Tribe  open 
to  them. 

§  11.  ^milius  Paullus  held  the  office  of  Censor  three  years 
after  his  Triumph ;  but  he  was  coupled  with  one  every  way  his 
antagonist,  the  unscrupulous  and  plausible  Fhilippus.  Five 
years  later,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  having  completed 
his  three  score  years  and  ten.  His  funeral  was  honoured  with 
splendid  games,  and  by  the  first  performance  of  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  poet  was  assisted  by  the 
son  of  the  deceased,  young  Scipio,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  Paullus  left  behind  him  a  name  unspotted,  except 
by  the  devastation  of  Epirus.  He  professed  the  austere  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics,  which  he  applied  to  maintain  the  simplicity 
of  the  old  Roman  manners, — so  far  was  it  from  true  that  in  all 
cases  corruption  flowed  from  Hellenic  sources.  At  his  death,  it 
appeared  that  his  whole  property  amounted  to  no  more  than 
sixty  talents,  little  more  than  the  great  Scipio  had  bestowed 
upon  each  of  his  two  daughters. 

A  like  example  of  frugality  was  shown  by  another  eminent 
member  of  the  ^milian  Gens,  M.  Lepidus,  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Chief  of  the  Senate  during  six  successive  lustra.  This  upright 
nobleman  followed  the  example  of  Paullus  in  closing  his  doors 
against  the  infamous  Charops,  and  marked  the  value  he  set 
upon  the  old  Roman  simplicity  by  ordering  that  his  sons  should 
bury  him  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  ten  pieces  of  money, 
without  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  with  no  other  decoration  than 
the  images  of  his  distinguished  ancestors. 

Further  attempts  to  restrain  expensive  luxuries  by  C.  Fannius 
Strabo,  the  Consul  for  161  b.c.,  who  introduced  a  Sumptuary 
Law,  forbidding  any  citizen  to  spend  more  than  120  ases  on  a 
common  entertainment,  nor  more  than  100  silver  denaries  on  a 
festal  banquet  A  previous  law — the  Orchian,  passed  five 
years  after  the  Asiatic  triumph — had  limited  the  number  of 
guests.  Cato,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  those  well-meant  but  useless  laws.  A  little  afterwards, 
Bcipio  Nasica  defeated  an  attempt  of  the  Censors  to  make  a 
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Theatre  of  stone,  with  seats  rising  after  the  Greek  fashion. 
The  Senate,  at  his  instance,  decreed  that  no  Theatre  should 
be  erected  in  the  city ;  ^'  relaxation  of  mind  was  to  be  tempered 
by  the  manly  habit  of  standing,  according  to  the  old  Roman 
custom." 

§  12.  That  old  Cato  should  favour  such  attempts  was  to  be 
expected.  In  the  funeral  of  his  son  he  emulated  the  austerity 
of  Lepidus.  That  son  had  married  the  daughter  of  ^milius 
Paullus,  and  thus  the  old  man  had  been  drawn  into  connexion 
with  the  Sdpios.  This  connexion,  together  with  age,  seems  to 
have  exerted  a  softening  influence  upon  the  old  Censor.  We 
have  already  seen  him  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Rhodians; 
presently  we  shall  find  him  protecting  the  Celtiberians,  and 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  Achssan  exiles.  In  his  latter  days 
he  had  extended  the  love  which  he  had  always  shown  for  Roman 
literature  to  that  of  Greece.  The  language  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes  could  boast  no  more  signal  triumph  than  that 
it  conquered  the  stubborn  pride  of  Cata 

Yet  the  old  Censor  continued  to  wage  war  against  the  fiishion- 
able  Greek  learning.  His  notion  of  education  was,  that  the 
youth  should  engage  as  early  as  possible  in  the  active  struggles 
of  the  Forum :  all  speculative  studies  were,  in  his  belief,  calcu- 
lated to  unfit  men  for  practical  life.  In  161  B.C.,  the  Senate, 
at  his  advice,  authorised  the  Praetor  Pomponius  to  banish  all 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  from  Rome ;  and  six  years  later 
(155  B.C.),  a  notable  occasion  ofiered  itself  for  enforcing  his 
principles.  In  that  year  the  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  their 
city  by  the  Senate  for  certain  depredations  committed  in  the 
Oropian  territory.  To  add  weight  to  their  prayers,  they  named 
as  the  envoys  the  chiefs  of  the  three  great  schools  which  then 
divided  the  philosophic  world, — Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaus 
the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades,  the  famous  founder  of  the  New 
Academy.  These  ingenious  reasoners  were  welcomed  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  Roman  nobility.  C.  Acilius,  a  Senator, 
himself  acted  as  their  interpreter.  Crowds  of  young  Romans 
came  to  hear  the  acute  logic  of  Diogenes,  the  persuasive  rhetoric 
of  Critolaus,  and  the  subtle  speculation  of  Cameades,  whose 
philosophy  was  so  unbiassed  that  he  was  ready  not  only  to 
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maintain  either  side  in  any  argument,  but  waB  never  known  to 
betray  an  opinion  of  his  own.^  Old  Cato,  though  he  cared 
little  for  justice  when  the  questions  lay  between  Rome  and 
foreigners,  could  not  brook  to  see  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  treated  as  indifferent  questions,  and  was  alarmed  lest 
the  practical  principles  and  habits  of  Roman  youth  might  give 
way  to  a  taste  for  sophistical  trifling.  The  Senate  remitted  the 
fine ;  but,  at  Cato's  instance,  ordered  the  ingenious  strangers 
to  quit  Rome  immediately. 

§  13.  After  the  uneventful  period  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  war  broke  out  in  Spain ;  and  this  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  other  conflicts  in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  Greece.  These  last  we  will  reserve  for  separate 
chapters ;  but  of  the  first  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  here. 

The  treaty  of  Ti.  Gracchus  in  179  b.c.  had  been  followed  by 
a  long  tranquillity :  yet  there  was  much  reason  for  discontent 
The  oppression  of  the  Praetors  and  the  extortion  of  the  Tax- 
collectors  were  constant ;  and,  eight  years  after,  envoys  from 
both  Provinces  appeared  with  formal  complaints  before  the 
Senate.  At  that  time  the  war  with  Perseus  was  just  beginning, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  disposition  to  provoke  the  hostility 
of  the  Spaniards.  Five  Senators  were  named  as  Judges,  and 
the  Spanish  envoys  were  left  to  name  their  own  advocates. 
Those  of  the  Hither  Province  chose  Cato  and  Nasica ;  those 
of  Further  Spain  chose  ^milius  PauUus  and  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
With  the  exception  of  Gracchus  (and  it  is  strange  that  he  was 
not  among  the  advocates),  no  abler  or  more  upright  men  could 
have  been  found.  The  first  Governor  indicted  before  this 
Court  was  acquitted.  So  were  the  next  two.  But  the  advo- 
cates declared  that  they  would  apply  for  fresh  trials,  and  the 
accused  sought  safety  in  voluntary  exile.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Senate  looked  with  disfavour  on  these  proceedings ;  and 
the  very  advocates  of  the  Spaniards  advised  their  clients  to  be 
satisfied.  In  this  Senatorial  Court  we  may  recognise  the  germ 
of  the  famous  Law  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  de  rebus  repetundiSj 

^  PosthumiuB  Albintm,  a  good  Qreek  scholar,  waa  Pnetor  for  the  year,  and 
seeing  Cameadee  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  said  laughingly,  "I  suppose  you 
think  I  am  not  Praetor  because  I  dm  not  a  philosopher."  "  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
thinks  so,"  replied  Cameades. 
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that  is,  the  Law  for  the  recovery  of  undue  exactions  on  the 
part  of  Provincial  Governors.  It  was  passed  about  twenty 
years  later  (149  b.c.). 

§  14  About  eighteen  years  after  this  imperfect  attempt  at 
redress,  the  smouldering  fire  of  war  broke  out  A  Celtiberian 
city  named  Segeda,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tagus,  began 
to  rebuild  their  walls,  contrary  to  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Gracchus.  To  resist  the  Consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,*'  the 
Segedians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arevacians  of  Numantia, 
a  brave  tribe  which  occupied  the  mountainous  country  in  which 
the  Douro  takes  its  rise.  Fulvius  obtained  reinforcements  from 
Masinissa,  but  handed  over  his  command  to  Marcellus  after  an 
inglorious  campaign.  The  new  Commander,  who  was  grandson 
of  the  famous  Marcellus,  and  Consul  for  the  third  time — a  rare 
distinction  in  those  days — assumed  the  ofiensive  with  so  much 
vigour  that  the  enemy  sued  for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Gracchus.  The  Consul,  a  humane  and  equitable  man,  granted 
a  truce  till  the  Senate  could  be  consulted.  But  the  Senate, 
though  they  dallied  with  the  Spaniards,  sent  private  orders  to 
Marcellus  to  resume  hostilities,  and  ordered  Lucullus,  the  new 
Consul,  to  make  fresh  levies  for  the  war.  A  scene  now  fol- 
lowed, which  might  have  shown  the  Senate  that  their  power 
was  not  destined  to  be  perpetual.  When  Lucullus  was  about 
to  enlist  men  from  the  census-roll,  all  held  back  from  giving 
in  their  names ;  no  candidates  appeared  even  for  the  office  of 
Legionary  Tribunes ;  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  committed 
both  Consuls  to  prison  for  using  violence  to  compel  enlistment 
In  this  difficulty,  young  Scipio,  the  second  son  of  Paullus,  who 
had  lived  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-three  in  retirement,  came 
forward  as  a  mediator.  He  had  just  been  offered  a  lucrative 
mission  to  Macedonia ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  said  that  he 
would  serve  however  and  wherever  the  Senate  thought  fit 
This  patriotic  conduct  had  its  effect.  Scipio  was  elected  one 
of  the  Legionary  Tribunes^  and  the  levies  were  concluded. 

When  Lucullus  arrived  in  Spain,  he  found  that  Marcellus 
had  on  his  own  judgment  concluded  an  advantageous  peace. 

*>  Conaul  for  the  year  1 52  b.c.  In  this  year  the  Conauls  first  entered  office 
in  the  Calends  of  January,  instead  of  the  Calends  of  March,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  first  day  of  the  official  year. 
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But,  loth  to  be  baulked  of  his  expected  triumph,  he  made  an 
unprovoked  inroad  into  the  country  of  the  Vaccaeans,  who  bor- 
dered on  the  Arevacians  of  Numantia  to  the  west.  The  town 
of  Cauca  capitulated ;  but  Lucullus,  with  scandalous  ill-faith, 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  He  then  attacked  a 
strong  fortress  named  Invercatia,  not  far  from  Valladolid. 
Here  a  tall  Spaniard,  splendidly  armed,  rode  forth  and  chal- 
lenged any  Roman  to  single  combat.  Scipio  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  slew  his  gigantic  adversary*  He  then  offered 
his  name  as  a  security,  and  on  this  pledge  the  Invercatians 
submitted.  After  this,  Lucullus  made  an  abortive  attempt 
upon  Falencia. 

§  15.  Meanwhile,  the  Lusitanian  shepherds  had  resumed 
their  inroads  into  the  Further  Province.  So  bold  had  they 
become,  that  they  crossed  the  Straits  and  plundered  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa.  While  Lucullus  was  wantonly  assailing 
the  Vacc^ans,  the  Praetor  Sergius  Galba  invaded  Lusitania. 
The  mountaineers  dispersed  before  the  Legions,  but  fell  upon 
the  Praetor  at  a  disadvantage,  and  so  effectually  routed  him, 
that  he  escaped  only  with  a  few  horse  over  the  mountains  into 
Baetica,  and  passed  the  winter  meditating  vengeance.  This 
was  tibe  Galba  who  had  enviously  opposed  tibe  triumph  of 
JBmilius  Paullus, — with  how  much  justice  his  own  conduct  now 
proved. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  150  b.c.  he  entered  Lusitania  from 
the  south,  while  Lucullus  advanced  from  the  north,  wasting  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  people  offered  submission. 
Galba  answered  with  apparent  kindness.  '^  He  was  grieved,'^ 
he  said,  "  to  see  the  poverty  of  the  country.  If  the  inhabitants 
would  meet  him  in  three  divisions,  at  places  specified,  he  would 
assign  lands  and  cities  to  each,  as  Gracchus  had  done.*'  The 
simple  people  believed  him.  But  Galba  fell  on  each  body 
separately  with  his  whole  force,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  This 
infamous  piece  of  treachery,  together  with  the  severity  of 
Lucullus  in  the  north,  for  a  time  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
Lusitanians.  But  retributive  justice  waited  her  time.  Among 
those  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Galba  was  a  young  shepherd, 
named  Viriathus,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  another  time. 

Galba  was  brought  fo  trial  by  the  Tribune  Scribonius,  not  so 
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much  for  treachery  to  the  enemy,  as  because  he  divided  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  booty  among  his  men,  and  kept  back  the 
larger  share  for  himself.  Old  Cato  spoke  with  honest  indigna- 
tion against  the  un-Roman  perfidy  of  the  Governor.  But 
Galba  was  extremely  eloquent  and  extremely  rich.  The  Cen- 
turies made  themselves  partakers  in  his  iiifamy  by  a  vote  of 
acquittal,  and  six  years  after  he  was  elected  Consul  by  their 
votes.  Corruption  was  descending  to  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men. 

§  16.  We  will  here  add,  by  way  of  contrast  to  Galba's  base- 
ness, some  account  of  the  man  who  in  the  next  few  years  played 
the  most  important  part  among  the  generals  of  Rome. 

F.  Scipio,  sometimes  called  JEmilianus  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great  namesake,  has  already  been  mentioned  more 
than  once.  His  youth  is  remarkable  for  his  intimacy  with  an 
Achaean  exile,  Folybius,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  future 
historian  of  Roman  conquest  The  Greek  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Faullus  and  his  sons  during  the  Macedonian 
War ;  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  young  man,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  reside  in  tlie  house  of  Paullus,  while  his  fellow- 
exiles  were  buried  in  Etrurian  prisonai  Folybius  was  at  this 
time  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age ;  Scipio  was  but  eighteen. 
The  youth's  habits  were  reserved  and  shy.  He  was  fonder  of 
field  sports  than  of  the  Forum.  When  the  Achaean  exile  first 
came  to  Rome,  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to  Fabius,  the  elder 
brother,  whose  manners  were  more  frank  and  cordial.  But  one 
day,  when  Fabius  had  gone  (as  usual)  to  the  Forum,  Scipio, 
with  an  ingenuous  blu^,  complained  of  the  neglect  shown  to 
himself.  "  And  yet,*'  said  he,  '*!  am  myself  to  blame.  Men 
think  me  indolent,  because  I  love  not  the  strife  of  the  Forum, 
and  deem  me  unworthy  of  the  great  name  I  bear."  Folybius 
perceived  that  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  young  man 
(it  is  from  himself  that  we  learn  the  facts),  and  offered  his  best 
services  in  advancing  his  education.  ^*  Book-learning  you  and 
your  brother  may  get  from  any  of  my  countrymen.  But  for 
the  lessons  of  practical  life,  my  experience  may  enable  me  to 
serve  you."  Young  Scipio  seized  the  hand  of  his  new  friend, 
and  passionately  exclaimed :  "  If  you  will  but  make  me  your 
chief  care,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  prove  unworthy  neither  of  my 
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great  father,  nor  of  him  whose  adopted  name  I  bear."  Poly- 
bius  midertook  his  work  not  without  fear,  for  he  saw  the 
temptations  which  would  beset  a  young  man  so  noble  and  so 
wealthy.  But  the  seed  was  sown  on  no  ungrateful  soil.  Young 
Scipio  followed  his  father  in  adopting  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics,  and  resisted  the  besetting  sins  of  the  day, — 
selfishness  and  sensuality.  If  he  seldom  set  foot  in  the  Forum, 
he  shunned  no  laborious  exercises:  many  hours  he  spent  in 
hunting  the  boar  or  the  deer  on  the  Alban  Hills,  accompanied 
by  Polybius,  who  shared  his  ardour  for  the  chase.  The  wife  of 
the  great  Scipio,  his  aunt  by  blood  and  grandmother  by  adop- 
tion, had  used  a  costly  equipage  and  large  retinue.  At  her 
death,  Scipio,  with  thoughtful  generosity,  made  a  present  of 
these  luxuries  to  his  mother  ^Emilia.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  called  on  (as  heir  to  the  great  Scipio)  to  make  up  half  the 
dowry  of  his  two  daughters,  which  had  been  left  unpaid.  The 
law  allowed  him  three  years  for  payment ;  but  he  paid  down 
the  whole  fifty  talents  at  once,  to  Uie  surprise  of  Nasica  and 
Gracchus,  husbands  of  the  ladies.  At  the  death  of  his  natural 
father,  he  inherited  a  moiety  of  his  fortune,  which  he  at  once 
relinquished  in  favour  of  his  less  wealthy  brother  Fabius,  and 
undertook  of  his  own  accord  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  gladia- 
torial show,  which  Fabius,  as  the  eldest  son,  was  called  on  to 
exhibit  "  These  things,"  says  Polybius,  "  would  be  excellent 
anywhere ;  but  at  Rome,  where  no  one  gives  anything  without 
need,  nor  pays  a  talent  before  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  they 
were  perfect  miracles." 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  LAST  WARS  WITH  MACEDON  AND  GREECE :  FALL  OF  CORINTH 

(151—146  B.C.). 

§  1.  Liberation  of  the  Ach«ean  Captiyee.  §  2.  Violent  counselB  of  these  men. 
§  3.  Appearance  of  a  Pretender  in  MacModonia.  §  4.  The  Achsans  revolt: 
Q.  Metellufl  recovers  Macedonia.  §  5.  War  declared  against  the  Achseans. 
§  6.  MetelluB  defeats  Critolaus  and  advances  towards  the  Isthmus.  §  7. 
Superseded  by  L.  Mummius^  who  defeats  Dieeus  before  Corinth:  Sack  of 
Corinth.  §  8.  Mummius  sends  home  the  Statues  and  works  of  Art:  heavy 
fines  levied.  §  9.  Qreece  formed  into  the  Roman  Province  of  Achaia: 
good  ofiELces  of  Polybius.  §  10.  Macedonia  and  Epirus  formed  into  another 
Province:  also  lUyria.     §  11.  Triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Mummius. 

§  1.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Lucullus  and  Galba  took  their 
commands  in  Spain,  the  Senate  was  induced  to  perform  an  act 
of  tardy  justice  in  the  release  of  the  Achaean  captives.  The 
abduction  of  the  best  men  in  every  state  of  Greece  gave  free 
scope,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Tyrants 
favoured  by  Rome.  The  complaints  against  Charops  at  length 
became  so  loud  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  repair  to  Rome, 
and  by  golden  arguments  to  procure  an  approval  of  his  acts. 
This  was  the  occasion  on  which  Paullus  and  Lepidus  refused  to 
accept  his  visits.  He  died  not  long  after,  and  was  followed  by 
Lyciscus.  In  the  Achsean  Assembly  there  was  still  spirit 
enough  to  check  Callicrates,  who  never  ventured  to  assail  the 
persons  and  property  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Meantime  years 
rolled  on  ;  the  captives  still  languished  in  Etruscan  prisons ; 
hope  deferred  and  sickness  were  fast  thinning  their  numbers ; 
all  applications  for  their  release  were  rejected.  The  Assembly 
asked  that  only  Polybius  and  Stratius  might  return,  but  the 
request  was  met  by  a  peremptory  negative.  At  last,  when 
Scipio  returned  from  Spain,  he  induced  Cato  to  intercede  for 
these  unhappy  men.  The  manner  of  the  old  Censor's  inter- 
cession is  characteristic  both  of  himself  and  the  Senate.  The 
debate  had  lasted  long  and  tiie  issue  was  doubtful,  when  Cato 
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rose,  and,  without  a  word  about  justice  or  humanity,  simply 
said :  **  Have  we  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  here  all  day, 
debating  whether  a  parcel  of  old  Greeks  are  to  have  their 
coffins  made  here  or  at  home  ?"  The  question  was  decided  by 
this  unfeeling  argument,  and  the  prisoners,  who  in  sixteen 
years  had  dwindled  from  one  thousand  to  three  hundred,  were 
set  free.  But  when  Polybius  asked  Cato  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  restoration  to  their  former  rank  and 
honours,  the  old  Senator  smiled,  and  told  him  ^'  he  was  acting 
like  Ulysses,  when  he  ventured  back  into  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  to  recover  his  cap  and  belt." 

§  2.  The  men  released  in  this  ungracious  way  had  passed 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  captivity.  Most  of  the  elder  and 
more  experienced  among  them  were  dead.  The  survivors 
returned  with  feelings  embittered  against  Rome ;  but  they 
were  rash  and  ignorant,  and,  what  was  worse,  they  had  lost  all 
sense  of  honour  and  all  principle,  and  were  ready  to  expose 
their  country  to  any  danger  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  pas- 
sions. The  chief  name  that  has  reached  us  is  that  of  Diaeus. 
Polybius  did  not  return  at  first,  and  when  he  reached  Greece 
he  found  his  countrymen  acting  with  such  reckless  violence 
that  he  gladly  accepted  Scipio's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to 
the  siege  of  Carthage.  Callicrates,  by  a  strange  reverse,  had 
become  leader  of  the  party  which  had  the  best  right  to  the 
name  of  patriots.  Diaeus  advocated  every  violent  and  unprin- 
cipled measure.  On  an  embassy  to  Rome,  of  which  they  both 
were  members,  Callicrates  died,  and  Diaeus  returned  as  chief 
of  the  Achaean  League. 

§  3.  Not  long  after  (in  148  b.c.)  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon  appeared.  He  was  a  young  man  named  Andriscus,  a 
native  of  Adramyttium,  who  took  advantage  of  some  resem- 
blance to  Perseus,  and  gave  himself  out  as  Philip,  a  younger 
son  of  that  luckless  monarch.  The  state  of  Macedonia,  divided 
into  four  Republics,  each  in  a  state  of  compulsory  excommuni- 
cation, was  so  distracted,  that,  in  the  year  151  b.c,  the  people 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  praying  that  Scipio  might  be 
sent  to  settle  their  afiairs,  and  he  had  only  been  prevented 
from  undertaking  the  task  by  the  self-imposed  duty  of  accom- 
panying the  army  of  Lucullus  into  Spain.     The  Pretender, 
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howeyer,  though  he  was  not  without  abilities,  and  had  a  hand- 
some person  and  gracious  manners,  met  with  so  little  success 
in  his  first  attempt  that  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  at 
Antioch,  and  this  Prince  sent  him  to  Rome.  The  war  with 
Carthage  was  then  at  its  height  The  Senate  treated  the 
matter  lightly,  and  the  adventurer  was  allowed  to  escape. 
Some  Thracian  chiefe  received  him,  and  with  troops  furnished 
by  them  he  overran  Macedonia  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly. 
Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  after  him,  put  himself  at  the  head* 
of  the  Achaean  army.  But  the  Praetor,  Juventius  Thalna, 
arrived  at  that  moment  with  a  Roman  force  and  took  the  com- 
mand. He  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  Pretender  again 
advanced  into  Thessaly.  In  the  next  year  (147  b.c.)  Q.  Me- 
tellus,  son  of  the  Metellus  who  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Philip,  arrived  with  a  strong  force. 

§  4.  The  temporary  success  of  Andriscus,  or  Pseudo-Philip- 
pus  (as  the  Romans  called  him),  encouraged  Diaeus  and  the 
exiles  to  drive  the  Achaeans  into  a  rupture  with  Rome.  The 
haughty  Republic,  they  said,  was  at  war  with  Carthage  and 
with  Macedon ;  now  was  the  time  to  break  their  bonda  Metellus 
gave  them  a  friendly  warning ;  but,  disregardful  of  consequences, 
they  invaded  Laconia  and  assumed  the  air  of  conquerors. 

Metellus  soon  finished  the  Macedonian  war.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Romans  the  Pretender  hastily  retired  from  Thessaly. 
At  Pydna  his  cavalry  gained  a  slight  advantage,  but  he 
allowed  his  army  to  be  separated  and  beaten  in  detail  He 
fled  into  Thrace,  and  after  one  more  abortive  effort  he  was 
given  up  to  the  Roman  Praetor  by  a  Thracian  chief  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  sought. 

Presently  after  another  Pretender  started  up,  who  called 
himself  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Perseus.  But  his  tumul* 
tuary  army  fled  before  Metellus,  and  Macedonia  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror. 

§  5.  It  was  now  time  for  the  Achaeans  to  tremble.  A  Com- 
mission had  already  arrived  at  Corinth,  headed  by  M.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  who  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  League  to  hear  the 
sentence  of  the  Senate  upon  their  recent  conduct.  He  informed 
them  that  they  must  relinquish  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over 
Corinth,  Argos,  Lacedaemon,  and  other  places, — a  doom  which 
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reduced  the  Achaean  League  nearly  to  the  condition  from  which 
Aratus  first  raised  it  The  chiefs  answered  not  a  word^  but 
reported  what  they  had  heard  to  the  Assembly.  A  furious  burst 
of  passion  rose,  which  Diseus  and  his  friends  did  not  attempt  to 
restrain.  The  people  massacred  every  Lacedaemonian  they 
could  find.  Orestes  and  the  Roman  envoys  hardly  escaped 
personal  violence. 

Orestes  instantly  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate,  still  pre- 
ferring diplomacy  to  force,  sent  a  second  Commission,  headed 
by  Sext.  Julius  Caesar,  with  instructions  to  use  gentle  language, 
and  merely  to  demand  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  insti- 
gated the  violent  scenes  lately  enacted  at  Corinth.  Diaeus  knew 
that  he  was  the  person  aimed  at;  and  his  friend  Critolaus, 
who  was  Captain-General  for  the  year,  informed  the  Roman 
envoys  that  their  demand  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  that  is,  in  six  months' 
time.  With  this  answer  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  and  the 
Senate  declared  war  agunst  the  Achaeans. 

§  6.  Metellus  hoped  to  win  the  glory  of  pacifying  Greece,  as 
well  as  of  conquering  Macedonia.  He  sent  some  of  his  chief 
officers  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Achaeans  to  their  senses.  But 
their  leaders  were  too  far  committed  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
146  B.C.  Critolaus,  now  invested  with  dictatorial  authority,  laid 
siege  to  Heracleia  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  which  had  just  thrown  off 
allegiance  to  the  League.  Here  the  Thebans,  always  detesting 
the  Romans,  joined  him,  and  the  people  of  Chalcis  sent  a  body 
of  their  citizens  to  support  him.  Metellus,  who  had  wintered 
in  Macedonia,  had  already  heard  that  the  Achaean  war  was  to 
be  conducted  by  L.  Mummius,  one  of  the  new  Consuls,  and  was 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  close  before  he  was 
superseded.  Once  more  he  tried  persuasion ;  but  Critolaus 
sent  back  his  messenger  with  scorn,  and  Metellus  advanced 
rapidly  with  his  army.  On  this  the  braggart  retreated  in  all 
haste,  not  endeavouring  to  make  a  stand  even  at  Thermopylae. 
At  Scarpheia,  in  Locris,  Metellus  came  up  with  him.  The 
Achaean  army  dispersed  almost  without  a  blow  ;  Critolaus  him- 
self was  never  heard  of  more.  Metellus  pushed  on  straight 
towards  the  Isthmus.  Thebes  he  found  deserted  by  her  inha- 
bitants :  misery  and  desolation  appeared  everywhere. 
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§  7.  Diaeus  prepared  to  defend  Corinth.  But  popular  terror 
had  succeeded  to  popular  passion ;  few  citizens  would  enlist 
under  his  banner :  though  he  emancipated  a  number  of  slaves, 
he  could  not  muster  more  than  15,000  men. 

When  Metellus  was  almost  within  sight  of  Corinth,  Mummius 
landed  upon  the  Isthmus  with  his  legions,  and  sent  the  Pro- 
praetor back  to  Macedonia.  He  then  presented  himself  before 
the  city  in  company  with  Orestes,  who  came  to  see  the  insults 
offered  to  himself  avenged.  The  Romans  treated  the  enemy 
with  so  much  contempt  that  one  of  their  outposts  was  surprised ; 
and  Diaeus,  flushed  with  this  small  success,  drew  out  his  forces 
before  the  city.  Mummius  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
the  battle  began.  The  Achaean  cavalry,  who  were  mostly  of 
the  party  opposed  to  Diaeus,  turned  and  fled  at  the  first  onset ; 
the  in&ntry,  thus  left  with  its  flanks  exposed,  was  soon  broken, 
and  Diaeus  fled  into  one  gate  of  Corinth  and  out  of  another 
without  attempting  further  resistance.  The  Romans  might  have 
entered  the  city  that  same  day ;  but  seeing  the  strength  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  suspecting  treachery,  Mummius  held  back,  and 
twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  he  took  possession  of  his 
unresisting  prey.  But  though  no  defence  was  attempted,  the 
city  was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  men 
found  there  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children 
reserved  to  be  sold  by  auction.  All  treasures,  all  pictures,  all 
the  works  of  the  famous  artists  who  had  moulded  Corinthian 
brass  into  effigies  of  living  force  and  symmetry,  were  seized  by 
the  Consul  on  behalf  of  the  State ;  then,  at  a  given  signal,  fire 
was  applied,  and  Corinth  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

§  8.  Diaeus  had  fled  to  Megalopolis,  his  native  city,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  himself  Mummius,  a  New  Man,  was  distinguished 
by  the  rudeness  rather  than  by  the  simplicity  of  an  Italian 
boor.  He  was  not  greedy,  for  he  reserved  little  for  himself; 
and  when  he  died  his  daughter  found  not  enough  left  for  her 
dowry  ;  but  his  abstinence  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  indif- 
ference rather  than  self-denial.*     He  cared  not  for  the  works 

*  He  is  said  to  have  been  absimentissimus  rito,  Liv.  Epit,  lii.  Compare  Cicer. 
de  Offic,  ii.  22.  But  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  4,  2)  calls  him  enervis  vita;  and 
Scipio,  who  was  afterwards  his  colleague  in  the  Censorship,  complained  loudly 
of  his  lazy  indifference. 

VOL,  u.  I 
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of  Grecian  art  lie  Buffered  his  Boldiers  to  use  one  of  the 
choicest  works  of  the  painter  Aristides  as  a  draft-board ;  but 
when  Attalus  offered  him  a  large  sum  for  the  painting,  he  ima- 
gined it  must  be  a  talisman,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 
Every  one  knows  his  speech  to  the  seamen  who  contracted  to 
carry  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Corinth  to  Rome.  ^'  If  they 
lost  or  damaged  them,"  he  said,  '^  they  should  make  the  loss 
or  damage  good." 

After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  Mummius  made  a  tour  of 
Greece,  not,  like  Paullus,  to  gratify  an  intelligent  curiosity,  but 
to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  all  who  had  connived  at  the 
doings  of  Dissus.  All  his  personal  adherents  were  condemned 
to  death  or  exile,  and  their  property  confiscated.  The  Achssans 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  Lacedsmon.  Thebes 
and  Chalcis  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and  their  lands  given  to 
the  Heracleans.  The  lands  of  Corinth,  with  the  presidency  of 
the  Isthmian  Games,  were  transferred  to  Sicyon. 

§  9.  In  the  autumn  ten  Commissioners  arrived,  as  usual,  with 
draughts  of  Decrees  for  settling  the  future  condition  of  Macedon 
and  Greece.  Polybius,  who  had  returned  from  witnessing  the 
conflagration  of  Carthage  just  in  time  to  behold  the  ruin  of 
Corinth,  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  called  to  their 
counsels, — a  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  influence  of  Scipio. 
A  wretched  sycophant  proposed  to  the  Commissioners  to  destroy 
the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Philopcemen,  and  to  prohibit  the 
honours  paid  them  at  their  native  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Mega- 
lopolis. Polybius  prevented  this  dishonour  by  showing  that 
these  eminent  men  had  always  endeavoured  to  keep  peace  with 
Rome.  At  the  same  time  he  declined  to  accept  any  part  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Diaeus.  Politically  he  was  in  a  position 
to  render  important  services  to  his  countrymen.  All  Greece 
south  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  was  formed  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Achaia.  The  old  republican  govern- 
ments of  the  various  communities  were  abolished,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  each  assimilated  to  that  of  the  municipal  cities  of 
Italy.  Polybius  was  left  in  Greece  to  settle  these  new  consti- 
tutions, and  to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
each  place.  In  many  cases  he  was  able  to  procure  relief,  such 
as  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country  was  estimated 
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at  its  full  worth.  His  grateful  countrymen  raised  a  statue  to 
his  honour  by  the  side  of  their  old  heroes,  and  placed  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  declared  that,  if  Greece  had 
followed  his  advice,  she  would  not  have  fallen. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian  liberty. 
It  was  conducted  by  unworthy  men,  and  was  unworthy  of  the 
name  it  bore.  Polybius,  whose  friendship  for  Scipio  evidently 
softened  his  feelings  towards  Rome,  had  always  opposed  at- 
tempts at  useless  and  destructive  insurrection.  He  considered 
it  happy  for  Greece  that  one  battle  and  the  ruin  of  one  city 
consummated  her  fall.  Indeed  it  was  a  proverb  of  the  day  that 
*'  Greece  was  saved  by  her  speedy  fall." 

§  10.  The  ten  Commissioners  passed  northwards  into  Mace- 
donia, and  formed  that  country,  in  conjunction  with  Epirus, 
into  another  Province,  with  institutions  for  municipal  govern- 
ment much  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  established  in 
Greece. 

It  is  probable  that  Illyria  also  was  constituted  as  a  Province 
at  the  same  time. 

§  11.  Metellus  and  Mummius  both  returned  to  Rome  before 
the  close  of  146  b.c.,  and  were  honoured  with  triumphs  not 
long  after  Scipio  had  carried  the  spoils  of  Carthage  in  proces- 
sion to  the  CapitoL  In  memory  of  their  respective  services, 
Metellus  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Macedonicus, 
while  Mummius,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  third  name  of  his 
own,  was  not  ashamed  to  assume  the  title  of  Achaicus. 


I  2 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

THIRD  PUNIC  WAR:  FALL  OF  CARTHAGE.    (150-146  B.C.) 

§  1.  Flounshing  trade  of  Carthage:  the  Senate  encourages  MasiniBsa  to  attack 
her.  §  2.  The  popular  party  prevails  at  Carthage:  Commission  headed 
by  Cato :  delenda  est  Carthago.  §  3.  Masinissa  restores  the  Oligarchy  at 
Oirthage:  Scipio.  §  4.  The  Senate  declares  War  against  Carthage,  but 
holds  out  promises.  §  5.  The  Consuls  land  in  Africa :  treachery  by  which 
Carthage  is  induced  to  strip  herself  of  all  means  of  defence.  §  6.  Popular 
indignation:  preparations  for  a  desperate  defence.  §7.  Policy  of  Masinissa. 
§  8.  Description  and  Plan  of  Carthage.  §  9.  Ill  success  of  Manilius  and 
Censorinus.  §  10.  Death  of  Masinissa:  distribution  of  his  kingdom. 
§  11.  Hamilcar  Phamseas  deserts  to  Romans.  §  12.  Second  Campaign: 
continued  ill  success  of  Romans.  §  13.  Scipio  elected  Consul.  §  14.  Third 
Campaign:  Scipio  takes  the  command:  he  carries  the  suburb  of  Megara. 
§  15.  Qreat  siege-works.  §  16.  Negociations  with  Hasdrubal:  fail.  §  17. 
Supplies  cut  off.  §  18.  Fourth  Campaign :  Sack  of  Carthage.  §  19.  Sur- 
render of  Hasdrubal  and  the  Citadel :  Scipio's  reflexions.  §  20.  Future 
condition  of  Carthage. 

§  1.  Before  Corinth  had  fallen  Carthage  also  had  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  we  must  not  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  last  war 
between  the  old  rivals  till  we  have  cast  a  glance  backwards. 

We  saw  that  Hannibal  reformed  the  corrupt  administration 
of  his  native  city,  and  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering  even 
from  the  heavy  blow  which  she  had  sufiFered  after  the  defeat  of 
Zama.  We  saw  him  compelled  to  leave  Africa  by  a  jealous 
or  timid  faction  of  his  fellow  citizens,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  though  the  great  Scipio  endeavoured  to  protect 
him.  But  though  he  was  gone,  his  acts  lived  after  him.  The 
trade  of  Carthage  revived  rapidly,  and  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  East  threw  a  large  commerce  into  the  hands  of  her 
merchanta 

The  Senate  could  not  look  with  equanimity  on  this  state  of 
affairs ;  and  Masinissa  was  given  to  understand  that  he  would 
not  be  prevented  from  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours.     The  unscrupulous  Numidian  did  not  require  a 
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second  hint  Taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  Hannibal 
was  soliciting  the  Carthaginian  Government  to  join  Antiochus 
in  a  general  war  against  Rome,  he  overran  and  occupied  the 
fertile  district  of  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  of  which  the 
capital  city,  Leptis,  is  said  to  have  paid  a  tribute  of  one  talent 
a-day  to  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  appealed  against  this 
conduct  to  the  Senate,  who  sent  Scipio  at  the  head  of  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  (193  B.C.)  ;  but  the  Commissioners  returned 
without  deciding  anything.  Masinissa  continued  his  aggres- 
sions with  impunity;  and  another  complaint  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  about  twenty  years  later,  stating  that  he  had  appro, 
priated  another  large  district  to  the  north  of  Carthage,  con- 
taining no  less  than  seventy  towns.  Tlie  language  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  envoys  shows  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed at  Carthage.  They  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  plead  their 
cause  before  some  fair  tribunal,  or,  if  not,  to  use  arms  in  self- 
defence.  "  The  Cartha^nians,"  they  said,  "  had  rather  be  the 
slaves  of  Rome  than  subject  to  the  depredations  of  Masinissa. 
Better  die  at  once  than  live  at  the  mercy  of  that  Numidian 
robber  1 "  Nevertheless  they  were  again  put  oflF  with  promises 
and  delays. 

§  2.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  parties  ran  high  at  Car- 
thage. The  old  oligarchical  party,  which  had  expelled  Han- 
nibal, was  disposed  to  maintain  peace  at  any  price.  Since  his 
departure  they  had  kept  possession  of  the  government ;  but 
about  the  year  151  b.c.,  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  were  driven  out  of  the  city. 
The  new  Government  resolved  openly  to  oppose  all  further 
encroachments  of  Masinissa.  The  old  chief  had  lately  claimed 
another  piece  of  territory  adjoining  his  last  acquisitions ;  and 
the  Senate,  being  for  the  third  time  appealed  to,  sent  a  new 
Commission,  which  again  left  every  question  undedded.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Cato,  now  eighty-four  years  of  age,  was 
seized  by  a  sort  of  fanatic  desire  for  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. So  long  as  the  hateful  rival  flourished,  he  contended 
there  could  be  no  safety  for  Rome.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  for  his 
prudence  and  sagacity  had  received  the  name  of  Corculum, 
opposed  this  opinion  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  so  &r  prevailed 
that  before  declaring  war  a  third  Commission   was  sent  to 
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Africa,  headed  by  Cato  himself,  with  full  powers  to  settle  all 
disputes  between  Carthage  and  Masinissa.  The  Commissioners 
began  by  requiring  that  both  parties  should  enter  into  a  bond 
to  submit  absolutely  to  their  decisions.  Masinissa  of  course 
consented ;  but  the  Carthaginians  naturally  demurred  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  a  court  the  president  of  which  was 
their  open  enemy  ;  and  the  Commissioners  returned  to  Rome. 
Once  more  Cato  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  gave  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  power  and  wealth  of  Carthage.  Unfolding  his 
gown,  he  produced  some  giant  figs,  which  he  held  up,  and  said, 
"  These  figs  grow  but  three  days'  sail  ftt)m  Rome."  Then  he 
repeated  his  conviction  that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  Rome 
while  Carthage  survived.  "Every  speech,"  said  he,  "which  I 
make  in  this  house  shall  finish  with  the  words, — *  my  opinion  is, 
that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed — delenda  est  Carthago.*^* 
Nasica  still  endeavoured  to  stem  the  course  of  this  fanaticism, 
representing  that  a  rival  like  Carthage,  too  weak  to  be  for- 
midable, and  yet  strong  enough  to  keep  Rome  upon  her  guard, 
would  be  rather  serviceable  than  hurtful :  if  the  Republic  were 
freed  from  all  external  fears,  she  would  become  a  prey  to  intes- 
tine commotion.  But  the  Senate  was  made  greedy  by  the 
speech  of  Cato.  From  that  day  the  doom  of  Carthage  was 
.fixed. 

§  3.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  interference  (150  b.c.). 
The  banished  Oligarchy  sought  the  aid  of  Masinissa,  and  the 
old  Chief  promptly  led  a  large  army  into  the  territory  of  Car- 
thage. The  new  Government  had  levied  a  considerable  force, 
which  they  put  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Has- 
drubal.  It  was  not  long  before  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Numidians  won  the  day.  It  happened  that  young  Scipio 
had  just  then  been  sent  by  Lucullus  from  Spain  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  elephants  from  Masinissa  ;  and  he  was  a  spectator  of 
the  battle  from  a  neighbouring  eminence, — "  a  sight,"  as  he 
told  Polybius,  "  that  no  one  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  when 
Jupiter  looked  down  from  Ida  upon  the  battle  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans."  It  must  have  been  a  remarkable  sight  to  behold 
old  Masinissa,  then  past  ninety  years  of  age,  charge  Uke  a  boy 
of  nineteen  at  the  head  of  his  wild  Numidian  horse. 

Scipio  offered  his  mediation,  but  the  Carthaginians  refused 
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to  comply  with  the  demaDds  of  the  Numidian  King,  and  the 
war  continued.  M asinissa  soon  reduced  the  army  of  the  enemy 
to  such  straits  that  the  Government  of  Carthage  was  compelled 
to  yield.  The  disputed  territory  was  given  up,  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  oiie  hundred  talents  was  to  be  paid  for  fifty  years,  and 
the  oligarchical  party  was  restored.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
envoys  from  the  Senate  arrived  during  the  campaign,  with 
instructions  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  if  Masinissa  were  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  but  to  encourage  him  if  he  were  prevailing. 

§  4.  The  popular  party  was  once  more  deprived  of  power ; 
and  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  now  recovered  the  government, 
prepared  to  make  submission  to  the  Senate.  They  proclaimed 
Hafldrubal  and  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  with  humble  apologies ;  but 
they  were  too  late.  The  Senate  had  been  debating  on  the 
affairs  of  Carthage  with  closed  doors,  when  envoys  arrived  from 
Utica,  a  city  always  jealous  of  Carthage,  which  now  wished  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  timely  submission.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  submission  of  the  Uticans,  and  after  a  brief  debate 
in  the  Capitol,  declared  for  war.  The  People  ratified  this 
Decree ;  and  the  Consuls-elect  for  the  year  149  b.c.,  L.  Cen- 
Borinus  and  M.  Manilius,  had  begun  to  hold  their  levies  before 
the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  arrived.  In  this  emergency,  the 
envoys  knew  not  well  how  to  act,  but  at  length  resolved  to 
place  Carthage  and  all  her  possesions  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  answered  that  they  had  done  well.  The 
Fathers  pledged  their  word  that  Carthage  should  be  left  free, 
if  three  hundred  of  her  noblest  youths  were  sent  as  hostages  to 
meet  the  Consuls  at  Lilybseum ;  from  them  the  Government 
should  learn  the  further  commands  of  the  Senate. 

§  5.  The  Carthaginian  Government  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, not  without  secret  alarm  as  to  what  these  '*  further 
commands  "  might  be.  A  heartrending  scene  ensued  when  the 
three  hundred  hostages  were  torn  from  their  parents'  arms.  At 
Lilybseum  the  consuls  received  these  pledges  of  submission, 
coldly  signifying  that  they  should  land  their  army  in  Africa 
within  a  few  days,  and  would  then  declare  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  Accordingly  the  poor  boys  were  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Utica,  while  the  legions 
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took  up  their  quarters  in  the  old  Camp  of  Scipio  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bagradas.  Here  another  deputation  from  the  trembling 
Government  of  Carthage  appeared  before  the  Consuls,  who 
received  them  sitting  on  their  chairs  of  state,  with  their  officers 
around  them,  and  the  army  drawn  out  in  order,  in  number 
80,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  The  deputies  recapitulated  the 
acts  of  submission  which  Carthage  had  made,  and  humbly 
asked  what  more  could  be  required.  Censorinus  replied,  that 
^'  as  Carthage  was  now  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  they 
would  no  longer  have  occasion  to  engage  in  war :  they  must 
therefore  give  up  all  their  arms  and  engines  without  reserve." 
This  hard  condition  was  accepted.  The  force  of  the  City  may 
be  in  some  measure  estimated  from  the  fact  that  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  2000  catapults  were  delivered  up  to  Scipio  Nasica, 
who  conveyed  them  to  the  Roman  camp,  followed  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Government,  who  imagined  that  they  had  drained  the 
cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs.  They  were  grievously  mis- 
taken. The  Consuls  thought  that  the  City  was  now  wholly 
disabled,  and  they  let  drop  the  mask.  Censorinus  calmly 
informed  the  unhappy  men,  that  ^'  so  long  as  they  possessed  a 
fortified  city  near  the  sea,  Rome  could  not  feel  sure  of  their 
submission :  therefore  it  was  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  they 
must  remove  to  some  point  ten  miles  distant  from  the  coast : 
Carthage  must  be  de^troyed^  On  hearing  their  final  doom,  the 
wretched  Carthaginians  fell  stupefied  to  the  ground  ;  and  when 
they  found  utterance,  broke  into  passionate  exclamations  against 
the  perjured  Senate.  The  Consuls  waited  in  stem  silence  till 
these  paroxysms  were  past ;  and  when  the  miserable  men  repre- 
sented, in  terms  of  penitent  humility,  ^'  that  the  Senate  had 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  Carthage,  and  that  such  a  measure 
must  destroy  this  freedom  by  destroying  her  commerce  and  her 
means  of  subsistence,"  Censorinus  replied,  with  the  same  cold 
brevity  as  before,  that  "  the  guarantee  of  the  Senate  referred 
to  the  people  of  Carthage,  not  to  her  houses  In  short,  the 
will  of  the  Senate  was  as  he  had  declared  it :  it  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly." 

§  6.  The  deputies,  being  also  the  chiefs  of  the  Government, 
feared  to  carry  back  these  ill-omened  commands.  Some  of 
them  absconded,  and  remained  in  the  Roman  camp ;  the  rest 
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approached  the  city,  and  found  every  avenue  lined  with  people 
eager  to  learn  their  destiny.  They  spoke  no  word,  but  their 
downcast  looks  and  gloomy  silence  proclaimed  them  messengers 
of  evil.  The  crowd  followed  to  the  Council-chamber,  where 
they  delivered  their  report  with  closed  doors.  A  cry  of  horror 
burst  from  the  assembled  Councillors  when  they  learned  its 
import ;  and  the  crowd,  impatient  of  delay,  broke  open  the 
doors,  and  demanded  to  know  what  fatal  news  was  signified  by 
that  cry.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  truth.  The  popular 
fury  knew  no  bounds.  The  members  of  the  Government  who 
had  made  submission  to  Rome,  given  up  the  hostages,  surren- 
dered all  means  of  defence,  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  livea 
All  Italians  found  within  the  city  were  massacred.  Once  more 
the  popular  party  seized  the  government ;  and  the  residue  of 
the  Council  voted  to  defend  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  rather 
than  die  the  lingering  death  to  which  the  Romans  had  con- 
demned them.  Hasdrubal,  lately  proclaimed  a  traitor,  had 
levied  a  force  of  20,000  men,  with  which  he  was  plundering 
the  territory  of  Carthage  on  his  own  account:  he  was  now 
invited  to  become  the  General  of  the  Republic.  Another 
Hasdrubal,  a  kinsman  of  Masinissa,  was  invested  with  command 
within  the  city.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  Consuls,  requesting 
an  armistice  of  thirty  days,  in  order  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Rome:  this  was  refused.  Despair  gave  unnatural  courage. 
The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  converted  into  work- 
shops ;  men  and  women  worked  day  and  night  manufacturing 
arms  ;  every  day  100  shields  were  turned  out,  300  swords,  500 
pikes 'and  javelins,  1000  catapuli^bolts.  The  women  cut  off 
their  long  hair  to  be  twisted  into  strings  for  the  new  catapults. 
Com  was  assiduously  collected  from  every  quarter. 

§  7.  The  Consuls,  who  were  men  of  the  Forum  rather  than 
the  Camp,  were  not  a  little  disappointed  at  this  turn  of  affairs. 
They  dallied  for  a  time,  hoping  that  on  reflection  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  an  armed  defence.  The 
conduct  of  Masinissa  contributed  to  their  irresolution.  The 
wily  old  chief  had  no  mind  that,  after  Carthage  had  been 
weakened  by  his  arms,  Rome  should  come  in  at  the  last  moment 
and  take  the  lion's  share.  At  first  the  Consuls  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  for  his  co5peration :  it  b  plain  that  they 
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expected  to  take  the  city  without  stroke  of  sword.  But  now 
the  case  was  altered  ;  and  when  they  applied  to  Masinissa^  he 
hung  back. 

§  8.  When  it  became  clear  that  Carthage  must  be  formally 
besieged,  the  Consuls  still  no  doubt  expected  an  easy  triumph  ; 
but  the  defence  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  that 
the  world  has  seea  In  order  to  understand  its  details  it  will 
be  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  site  of  Carthage. 


i) 


4» 


A  Ibbot  Port. 

B  OutarF^Ht. 

C  SuppoMd  OollM  to  8m. 

D  Soipio't  Mole. 

E  New  OutM  eat  bf  CertbafiBlane. 

F  ColltaB. 

Q  FbnimeodTraipleof  ApoDo. 

H  Temple  of  RacnUplae. 

I  RooaaB  Liaee. 
K 


TUNIS 


Tynan  Carthage  (as  it  may  be  called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  later  Roman  Colony)  stood  on  a  peninsula  which  was  joined 
to  the  mainland  of  Tunis  by  an  isthmus.  The  city  itself 
measured  about  twenty-three  miles  round,  but  did  not  occupy 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  portion  occupied  by  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  the  northern  end;*  the  southern  part  being  a 

*  This  ifl  inferred  from  the  fkct  that  the  Roman  remains,  near  the  Arabic 
village  of  El  Mersa^  prove  that  the  Roman  Colony  certainly  occupied  the 
Bouthem  part.  But,  as  Scipio  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  site  of  Tyrian 
Carthage,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Roman  Colonists  avoided  this  site : 
indeed  Appian  expressly  asserts  it,  Pvnio,  136.  The  annexed  plan  (borrowed 
from  Sprunei's  Atlas)  goes  upon  this  hypothesis.  Most  writers  suppose  that 
Tyrian  and  Roman  Carthage  were  identical.  For  details  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  here  adopted,  see  Ritter^s  Afrika^  p.  519,  sq. 
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suburb,  called  Megara,  chiefly  occupied  by  gardeii&  The  city 
itself  was  divided  into  two  quarters, — the  Citadel,  which  was 
called  Bosra,^  and  Cothon,  or  the  harbour-quarter.  It  appears 
almost  certain  that  the  harbours,  two  in  number,  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  are  to  be  identified  not  with  the 
shallow  lake  now  called  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  but  with  the  salt-pits 
still  existing  on  the  northern  aide.  The  outermost  was  the 
merchants'  harbour,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  pier  or 
mole,"^  and  furnished  with  a  spacious  quay  along  the  dty  wall. 
Inside  this,  and  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  city  as  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  the  outer  haven,  lay  the  harbour  of  the 
navy.  In  its  centre  was  a  small  island.  Both  island  and 
harbour  were  surrounded  by  docks  for  the  reception  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  all  furnished  with  Ionic  columns,  so 
as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  stately  colonnades.  The 
admiral  resided  in  the  island.  The  entrance  of  this  basin  was 
only  seventy  feet  broad,  and  was  kept  closed  by  strong  chains 
drawn  across  it  The  citadel  was  of  course  the  highest  and 
strongest  part  of  the  city.  It  measured  about  two  miles  round ; 
and  on  the  side  towards  the  isthmus  was  defended  by  three 
walls,  each  thirty  cubits  high  and  consisting  of  two  stories, 
flanked  at  intervals  by  towers  rising  two  stories  above  the  wall. 
Along  these  walls  were  stalls  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horse, 
with  barracks  for  20,000  men.  The  suburb  of  Megara  was 
defended  by  a  comparatively  feeble  wall ;  for  it  was  edged  by  a 
low  cliff,  naturally  defensible. 

§  9.  The  Consuls  divided  their  army ;  Manilius  assaulting 
the  triple  wall  abutting  on  the  isthmus,  Censorinus  directing 
his  attack  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  the  city  wall  seemed 
least  strong.  But  all  their  assaults  were  gallantly  repelled. 
Hasdrubal  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Nepheris,  a  place 
about  ten  miles  along  the  coast  southward,  where  he  collected 
grain,  and  threw  supplies  into  the  city  as  opportunity  offered ; 
and  Hamilcar  Phamseas,  an  enterprising  officer,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  constantly  harassed  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
Romans.     The  season  was  passing,  and  the  hot  weather  caused 

^  See  Chapt.  zxyiii.  §  4. 

°  Tm*i»  or  yy^ttm^  as  Appian  calls  it,  Punic.  121 :  it  was  about  300  feet  broad, 
ff/M#r«)Mtf  iUtK$9r0k.     Ibid.  95. 
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the  army  to  suffer  greatly.  Censorinus  returned  home  to  hold 
the  Comitia,  and  Manilius  determined  to  beat  up  Hasdrubal's 
quarters  at  Nepheris,  and  thus  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  city. 
But  his  march  was  ill-conducted :  he  neglected  the  advice  of 
Scipio,  who  was  serving  as  a  Tribune  in  his  army,  but  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  his  superior  officers ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  while  Scipio,  with  300  horse,  kept  Hasdrubal 
at  bay.  He  was  saluted  by  the  Consul  himself  as  the  saviour 
of  the  army. 

§  10.  The  Senate  began  to  repent  of  having  neglected  M asi- 
nissa,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  for  his  assistance.  But  the 
old  chief  was  dead  before  they  arrived.  To  show  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution,  it  is  recorded  that,  though  ninety-five  years  of 
age,  he  left  a  son  only  four  years  old.  His  character  will  have 
shown  itself  sufficiently  from  the  facts  already  mentioned.  He 
showed  no  scruples  in  acquiring  territory ;  but  it  must  be  added 
to  his  credit,  that  he  did  much  towards  humanising  the  wild 
tribes  who  owned  his  sway,  and  turned  many  uncultivated 
tracts  into  fruitful  fields.  From  his  reign  may  be  dated  the 
flourishing  era  of  African  agriculture.  In  following  years 
Italy  imported  much  of  her  com  from  these  coasts. 

Of  his  numerous  ofispring  only  three  were  legitimata  On 
his  death-bed  he  sent  for  Scipio,  to  whom  he  was  attached  as 
the  heir  of  the  great  Africanus,  and  left  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  to  his  judgment.  Scipio  gave  the  sceptre  to  Micipsa, 
the  eldest  son ;  Golossa,  the  second,  was  to  be  First  Minister 
and  General ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  committed  to 
the  youngest,  M astanarbal.  Golossa  joined  the  Romans  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops ;  and  thus  freed  the  Consul  from  the 
fear  of  seeing  the  Numidians  take  part  with  Carthage. 

§  11.  Before  the  winter  set  in,  Manilius  resolved  to  make 
another  attempt  upon  Nepheria  He  conducted  his  march  with 
more  caution,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  But  one 
advantage  was  gained.  Hamilcar  Phamaeas,  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  foraging  parties,  finding  that  the  Numidians  had  joined 
Rome,  and  seeing  that  sooner  or  later  Carthage  must  fall, 
determined  to  make  a  merit  of  timely  submission.  Accordingly 
he  made  secret  overtures  to  Scipio ;  and  Manilius,  as  he  was 
returning  baffled  from  Nepheris,  was  overjoyed  to  see  this 
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redoubted  foe  ride  into  camp  in  company  with  Scipio,  followed 
by  a  squadron  of  African  horse.  Tidings  now  came  that  L. 
Calpumius  Piso,  Consul  for  the  next  year,  was  on  his  way  to 
supersede  him ;  and  Manilius  sent  off  Scipio,  with  Phamsaas 
as  a  trophy  of  success,  to  Rome.  The  army  escorted  their 
favourite  Tribune  to  the  coast,  and  prayed  him  to  come  back 
as  G)nsul ;  for  all  were  persuaded  that  none  but  a  Scipio  was 
destined  to  take  Carthage.  The  Senate  received  Scipio  with 
high  distinction,  and  rewarded  the  traitor  Phamaeas  with 
splendid  presents.  His  desertion  was  the  only  piece  of  success 
which  two  Consuls  and  a  great  army  had  won  in  a  whole 
campaign. 

§  12.  The  next  year  (148  B.a)  passed  still  less  prosperously. 
Piso  did  not  attempt  to  assault  the  city,  but  employed  his  fleet 
and  army  in  buccaneering  expeditions  along  the  coast.  Discon- 
tent and  disorder  spread  amongst  the  soldiery ;  and  the  Consul 
went  early  into  winter-quarters  at  Utica.  Meantime  the  spirits 
of  the  Carthaginians  rose.  Their  bitter  enemy,  old  Cato,  had 
just  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Bithyas,  a  Numidian  chief, 
deserted  from  Golossa  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  The 
Numidian  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  being  sus- 
pected of  intriguing  with  his  cousin  Golossa,  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  Hasdrubal  took  command  of  the  city,  leaving 
Nepheris  in  charge  of  a  subordinate  officer.  News  also  came 
that  a  war  had  broken  out  in  Macedonia ;  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Roman  force,  being  divided,  might  be  altogether  baffled. 

§  13.  Meanwhile  discontent  rose  high  at  Rome.  Both  Senate 
and  People  had  expected  to  reap  a  rich  booty  at  Carthage  with 
little  trouble,  and  the  faineans  who  had  disappointed  them  could 
hardly  appear  in  public.  It  was  well  known  that  Scipio  was  the 
darling  of  the  army.  Old  Cato  had  said  of  him,  in  a  line  of 
Homer,  that 

"  Only  he  has  liyiog  force,  the  rest  are  fleeting  shades."  <* 

The  people  clamoured  for  his  election  as  Consul,  though  by  the 
Lex  Annalis  he  was  not  eligible,  for  he  was  but  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  ^dileship.    He 

^  Mt  wiirwrtu,  TM  )i  0»i»i  kU0»y0$y  Hom.  Od.  zi.  10;  a  quotation  which  shows 
that  the  old  man  had  made  progress  in  his  late  lore. 
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was,  however,  elected  Consul  instead  of  iEdile ;  the  Tribunes 
claimed  for  the  People  a  right  to  suspend  their  own  laws ;  and 
the  Senate  yielded. 

§  14.  Early  in  the  season  of  147  b.c.  Scipio  set  sail  for  Utica 
with  new  levies,  attended  by  Polybius.  C.  Lselius,  son  of  that 
LseliuB  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Africanus,  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  When  the  Consul  landed,  he  found  that 
the  Prstor  Mancinus,  with  the  fleet,  was  attempting  to  take 
the  sea-wall  by  assault  A  messenger  had  just  arrived  to  say 
that  he  had  carried  the  wall,  but  was  in  momentary  danger  of 
being  cut  off.  Scipio  instantly  put  to  sea  and  rescued  the 
Praetor  from  his  ill-advised  attempt.  He  then  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  a  camp  commanding  the  Isthmus  of  Carthage. 

His  first  business  was  to  restore  discipline  in  the  disorganised 
army.  He  ordered  the  crowd  of  idlers  and  hucksters,  who  were 
following  the  camp  for  plunder  or  petty  traffic,  to  leave  it  imme- 
diately ;  and  enforced  strict  discipline^ 

He  then  directed  an  attack  against  the  suburb  of  Megara. 
Planks  were  laid  from  a  detached  tower  to  the  wall ;  and  thus 
a  party  of  soldiers  descended  into  the  place,  and  threw  the  gate 
open  to  their  comrades.  Ti.  Gracchus,  the  younger,  destined 
to  become  famous  in  Roman  history,  was  the  first  who  mounted 
the  wall.  The  General  had  married  his  sister,  and  here  the 
young  man  learnt  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war.  The  loss 
of  this  suburb  of  gardens  must  have  been  of  great  moment  to 
the  Carthaginians ;  for  they  were  thus  deprived  of  their  chief 
supplies  of  fresh  provisions.  Hasdrubal  showed  his  vexation 
by  putting  his  prisoners  to  death  in  sight  of  the  Romans.  In 
vain  the  Coundl  endeavoured  to  restrain  him:  the  savage 
soldier  was  now  lord  of  Carthage,  and  determined  to  commit 
himself  and  his  men  to  a  desperate  defence.  He  was  a  greedy 
tyrant,  who  fed  his  gross  corpulence  by  luxurious  living,  while 
others  were  starving ;  and  affected  the  pompous  demeanour  of 
an  Oriental  despot,  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  a  patriot 
soldier.  His  men  alone  shared  the  provisions,  which  now  began 
to  come  scantily  into  the  city.  The  unhappy  townsmen  began 
to  feel  the  miseries  of  want. 

§  15.  For  not  only  had  Sdpio  taken  Megara ;  he  had  drawn 
strong  lines  across  the  isthmus  so  as  to  cut  off  the  city  from  all 
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land  supplies ;  and  the  fleet  blockaded  tbe  harbour,  so  as  to 
make  it  diflicult  to  send  in  provisions  by  sea.  Still  light  vessels 
from  Nepheris  contrived  to  press  into  the  harbour  under  full 
sail,  when  the  wind  blew  strong  landwards  and  prevented  the 
Roman  ships  from  keeping  the  sea.  Sdpio  determined  to  cut 
off  even  these  precarious  supplies  by  throwing  an  embankment 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.®  The  work  was  one  of  infi- 
nite labour,  and  made  but  slow  progress.  The  Carthaginians, 
however,  saw  that  it  must  ultimately  succeed,  and  began  to  cut 
a  canal  from  the  indde,  so  as  to  open  a  new  passage  from  their 
harbour  to  the  sea.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  this  work  was 
completed,  and,  moreover,  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  had  been  secretly 
built  in  the  inner  port.  By  the  time  that  Scipio's  embankment 
was  finished,  the  Romans  had  the  mortification  to  see  this  new 
fleet  sail  out  by  the  new  passage.  It  seemed  as  if  all  their 
labour  had  been  thrown  away.  For  two  days  they  allowed  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  to  insult  them  with  impunity.  But  on  the 
third  they  attacked  it  with  all  their  ships.  The  battle  lasted 
till  evening,  with  some  advantage  to  the  Carthaginians.  But 
as  the  latter  fell  back  to  the  new  entrance,  they  found  the  pas- 
sage impeded  by  small  craft;  and  in  the  confusion  which 
ensued,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  destroying  the  greater  part 
of  the  new  fleet 

The  very  next  day  Scipio  effected  a  lodgment  on  an  esplanade 
outside  the  harbour,  on  which  the  merchants  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  land  their  wares.  Here  he  raised  a  tower,  and  esta- 
blished a  garrison  of  4000  men. 

§  16.  The  season  was  now  £Eur  advanced,  and  Golossa,  who 
had  before  this  held  some  conferences  with  Hasdrubal,  the 
desperado  who  commanded  in  Carthage,  advised  Scipio  to  offer 
terms  of  surrender,  lest  he  should  be  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand. With  some  reluctance  the  General  allowed  the  Numi- 
dian  Prince  to  propose  that  Hasdrubal  should  be  spared,  with 
his  wife,  children,  and  any  ten  fBimilies  he  chose  to  select,  with 
ten  talents  in  money,  and  as  many  slaves  as  he  pleased.  But 
the  Commandant  rejected  these  terms  with  an  affectation  of 
patriotism.     *^  Never,"  he  said,  '^  should  the  day  come  when 

^  Thu  embankment  no  doubt  aasiBted  in  choking  up  the  harbour,  and 
reducing  it  to  its  present  condition. 
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Hasdrubal  would  survive  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  her  smoking 
ruins  would  be  the  best  funeral-pile  of  a  brave  maa"  Probably 
he  counted  on  better  terms  being  offered ;  for  the  rest  of  his 
conduct  forbids  us  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heroism. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  The  Senate  thought  not  of  super- 
seding the  General ;  and  Scipio  retained  the  command  as  Pro- 
consul. 

§  17.  During  the  depth  of  winter  the  active  operations  of  the 
siege  were  suspended.  But  the  General  was  not  idle.  He 
detached  Laelius  and  Golossa  to  assault  Nepheris,  and  so  cut 
off  the  last  hope  of  supplies  irom  Carthage,  while  he  himself 
moved  rapidly  irom  one  camp  to  the  other.  They  took  the 
place  by  assault ;  and  this  success  made  the  fall  of  Carthage 
certain  within  a  very  limited  time. 

§  18.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring  (146  b.c.),  Scipio 
resumed  the  offensive.  While  he  made  a  feigned  attack  upon 
the  walls  of  Cothon,  Laelius  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  at  evening  the  Roman  legions 
bivouacked  in  the  Marketplace  of  Carthage.  But  a  long  and 
terrible  struggle  was  still  before  them.  From  the  Marketplace 
three  streets  converged  towards  the  Citadel.  These  streets 
were  all  strongly  barricaded ;  and  the  houses  on  each  side, 
rising  to  the  height  of  six  stories,  were  occupied  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. A  series  of  street-fights  ensued,  which  lasted  several 
days.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  carry  the  first  houses  in 
each  street  by  assault,  and  then  to  force  their  way  by  breaking 
through  from  house  to  house,  and  driving  the  enemy  along  the 
flat  roofs.  The  cross  streets  or  lanes  were  passed  by  bridges 
of  planks.  Thus  they  slowly  advanced  to  the  wall  of  Bosra 
When  they  had  reached  this  point,  the  city  behind  them  was 
found  to  be  on  fire.  Six  days  and  nights  the  flames  continued 
to  rage ;  and  as  they  slackened,  the  Roman  legionaries  were 
employed  as  pioneers  to  clear  thoroughflgo^s  for  the  free  passage 
of  men  and  horses. 

§  19.  The  great  labour  of  the  last  days  had  been  made 
lighter  to  the  soldiers  by  dividing  them  into  relief-parties. 
Scipio  alone  sought  no  rest  At  length,  worn  out  by  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  he  lay  down  to  repose  on  an  eminence  commanding 
a  view  of  the  Temple  of  Esculapius,  which,  with  its  gilded  roof, 
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crowned  the  heights  of  Bosra.  He  had  not  long  been  here, 
when  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  seeing  no  longer  any  hope, 
offered  to  surrender  the  Citadel,  on  condition  of  their  lives 
being  spared  Scipio  consented  for  all»  except  Roman  deserters ; 
and  50,000  men  defiled  out  of  the  gates  of  Bosra  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Then  Hasdrubal  and  his  family,  with  900  deserters 
and  other  desperadoes,  retired  into  the  Temple  of  Esculapius, 
as  if  to  make  a  brave  defence.  But  the  commandant's  heart 
failed  him ;  and,  slipping  out  alone,  he  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Scipio,  and  craved  for  pardon.  His  wife,  standing  on 
the  base  of  the  temple,  was  near  enough  to  witness  the  sight, 
and,  reproaching  her  husband  with  cowardice,  cast  herself  with 
her  children  into  the  flames,  which  were  now  wrapping  the 
Citadel  round  on  all  sides.  Hasdrubal's  life  was  spared  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror;  most  of  the  deserters 
perished  in  the  flames ;  those  who  escaped,  or  were  taken  else- 
where, were  trampled  to  death  by  elephants. 

It  was  during  these  scenes  of  horror  that  Scipio,  with  Poly- 
bius  at  his  side,  gazed  upon  the  burning  city,  and  involuntarily 
vented  his  high-wrought  feeling  in  two  well-known  verses  of 
Homer :' 

**  The  day  BhaU  come,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  be  levelled  with  the  plain, 
And  Priam  and  the  people  of  that  good  warrior  slain." 

**  Assyria,"  he  said,  '^  had  fallen,  and  Persia  and  Macedon. 
Carthage  was  burning.     Rome's  day  might  come  next !" 

For  five  days  the  soldiery  were  allowed  to  range  the  ruined 
city,  glutting  their  wild  passions.  Yet  enough  of  statues  and 
valuables  of  all  sorts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Proconsul,  to 
adorn  a  triumph  little  less  magnificent  than  that  in  which  he 
had  followed*  his  father  Paullus  one-and-twenty  years  before. 
Before  he  left  Africa,  he  celebrated  magnificent  games,  in 
which  all  the  spoil  was  displayed  to  the  army,  as  had  been 
done  by  Paullus  in  Macedonia. 

§  20.  Scipio  had  written  laconically  to  the  Senate,  that 
"Carthage  was  taken,  and  the  army  waited  for  further  orders.*' 
Amid  the  exultation  of  all  classes,  a  decree  was  passed  that 

'  II.  iv.  1 64 :  Irnrtu  fS^Mi^,  (Irmf  9t9r  iXj^Xfi  "IXm^  t^y 
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the  walls  should  be  destroyed,  and  every  house  withm  them 
levelled  to  the  ground.  A  solemn  curse  was  pronounced  by 
Scipio  on  any  one  who  should  rebuild  a  town  on  the  same  site. 
Not  many  years  after,  C  Gracchus  was  sent  to  found  a  Colony 
on  the  site  of  Carthage, — a  design  which  failed ;  and  its  failure 
was  attributed  to  the  curse  of  Scipio.  But  the  same  design 
was  renewed  by  the  great  Julius,  and  accomplished  by  Au- 
gustus.  This  Colony,  which  rose  to  be  a  noble  city,  and  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  might  be  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  Western  Christendom,  stood  (as  stated  above) 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  Moorish  for- 
tress of  Goletta  now  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Tunis. 

§  21.  Utica,  for  her  timely  submission,  was  not  only  left 
independent,  but  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
Carthaga  Several  disaffected  cities  were  destroyed.  The 
remaining  territory  was  formed  into  a  province  under  the  name 
of  Libya,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  a  Roman  Magis- 
trate, being  the  fourth  Province  added  to  the  empire  in  this 
one  year. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  more 
than  seven  centuries. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIL 

SPANISH  WARS :  FALL  OF  NUMANTIA.    (149—133  B.C.) 

§  1.  War  with  the  Luflitaniana :  Yiriathus.  §  2.  Also  with  the  CeltlberianR 
of  Numantia.  §  3.  Celtiberian  War :  Metellus  Macedonicus :  Treaty  of 
Q.  Pompeius.  §  4.  Popillius  Lsenas :  Treaty  of  ManciniiB.  §  5.  Lusitanian 
War:  Treaty  of  Q.  Fabius  Servilianiifl,  broken  by  Q.  Serviliufl  Csepio: 
Murder  of  Yiriathus.  §  6.  End  of  the  Lusitanian  War.  §  7.  Discussion  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Treaty  of  Mancinus :  he  is  given  up  to  the  Numantians: 
their  conduct.  §  8.  Lepidus  attacks  the  Vaccseans :  Dec.  Brutus  carries 
Roman  arms  into  Gallsecia :  sumamed  Callaicus.  §  9.  Scipio :  his  life 
since  the  Fall  of  Carthage.  §  10.  His  popularity:  elected  Consul  for  the 
Numantian  War.  §  11.  Scipio's  measures  for  raising  troops  and  restoring 
discipline.  §  12.  He  appears  before  Numantia  :  lines  of  investment. 
§  13.  Misery  of  the  Numantians.  §  14.  Surrender  and  destruction  of 
Numantia.    §  15.  Condition  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

§  1.  While  Rome  was  engaged  in  war  both  with  Macedon 
and  Carthage,  the  Lusitanians  resumed  their  inroads  under  the 
conduct  of  their  brave  chief  Viriathus,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  Galba.  The  first  feat  of  arms  which  we  have 
is  his  deliverance  of  a  party  of  his  countrymen  from  the  Praetor 
Vetilius.  The  latter  pursued  him  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
when  Viriathus  attacked  the  Romans  in  a  defile,  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  All  serviceable  men  he  sold  as  slaves: 
but  the  Prsetor  was  old  and  fat,  and  he  was  put  to  death  as  a 
piece  of  useless  lumber.  This  happened  about  149  b.c.  And 
then  began  a  war  which  severely  tried  the  strength  of  Rome. 

In  the  next  three  years  the  Roman  Commanders  were  uni- 
formly unsuccessfrd :  one  of  them,  C.  Plautius  Hypsa^us,  was 
so  disgracefrilly  beaten  that  he  was  banished  from  Italy  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  people.  But  when  Carthage  and  Corinth 
had  fallen,  the  Senate  ordered  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  next 
year  (145  b.c.)  to  crush  the  insurrection.  This  Consul  was  Q. 
Fabius,  the  elder  brother  of  Scipio,  and  he  was  supported  in 
Hither  Spain  by  C.  Lselius.  Fabius  remained  in  Spain  for  two 
years ;  but  though  his  measures  were  well  taken,  and  thougli 
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he  was  ably  seconded  by  Laslius,  he  could  gain  no  positive 
advantage  over  his  indefatigable  enemy.  He  returned  home 
without  being  able  to  say  more  than  that  he  had  prevented 
Viriathus  from  plundering  his  Province. 

§  2.  In  the  year  after  his  departure  (143  b.c.),  the  war 
assumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect  The  brave  Celtiberian 
tribes  of  Numantia  and  its  adjacent  districts,  who  seem  to  have 
remained  quiet  since  their  treaty  with  Marcellus,*  again  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  For  several  years  we  find  two  Roman 
commanders  engaged  in  Spain,  as  before  the  Treaty  of  Grac- 
chus :  one  opposed  to  the  Numantians  and  their  Celtiberian 
allies  in  the  North,  the  other  carrying  on  an  irregular  warfare 
against  Viriathus  and  the  Lusitanians  in  the  South. 

§  3.  The  conduct  of  the  Celtiberian  War  was  committed  to 
Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  had  been  elected  Consul  for  the 
year  143  B.a  He  remained  in  command  for  two  years,  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  measures  that  by  the  close  of  the  second 
campaign  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  two  strongest  dties,  Termantia  and  Numantia.  But 
he  was  disappointed,  as  in  Greece,  by  finding  anticipated  tri- 
umph snatched  from  his  grasp  by  Q.  Pompeius,  Consul  for  the 
year  141  b.c. 

Pompeius  was  a  New  Man,  the  son  of  a  flute-player, 
who  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  Scipio.  But  he  had  defeated 
Laelius  in  a  late  contest  for  the  Consulship  by  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  money,  and  all  political  connexion  ceased  between 
Scipio's  party  and  himsel£  He  conducted  the  war  with  a 
vacillation,  that  betrays  his  unskilfidness,  assaulting  first  Nu- 
mantia, then  Termantia,  then  Numantia  again.  Yet  he  also 
continued  in  command  for  two  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  he  found  his  army  so  reduced  by  cold,  disease,  and  two 
harassing  campaigns,  that  he  gladly  listened  to  overtures  of 
peace,  which  was  concluded  on  condition  that  the  Numantians 
should  deliver  up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  pay  the  small 
sum  of  thirty  talents.  But  on  the  arrival  of  M.  Popillius 
Laenas,  Consul  for  139  b.c.,  he  repudiated  the  treaty ;  and  the 
new  Consul  continued  the  war,  after  referring  the  Numantians 
to  the  Senate. 

•  Chapt.  xliv.  §  17. 
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Pompeius  excused  his  ill  success  to  the  Senate  by  alleging 
that  Metellus  had  purposely  disbanded  a  portion  of  his  army, 
so  as  to  cripple  the  operations  of  his  successor.  The  treaty  he 
declared  had  neyer  been  concluded,  though  the  evidence  of  all 
his  officers  went  the  other  way.  The  Senate  cut  the  knot  by 
declaring  it  null  and  void,  and  a  bill  was  brought  before  the 
People  for  delivering  up  the  person  of  Pompeius  to  the  Numan- 
tians.  But  his  money  was  again  freely  used,  and  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Tribes. 

§  4.  Popillius  concluded  another  command  of  two  years  with 
as  little  credit  as  Pompeius,  and  resigned  his  unenviable  post  to 
C.  Ilostilius  Mancinus,  Consul  for  the  year  137  b.c.  Mancinus 
set  out  for  his  Proidnce  amid  general  alarm,  excited  by  the 
unfavourable  omens  at  his  inaugural  sacrifices.  He  was  at- 
tended as  Quaestor  by  young  Ti.  Gracchus,  the  inheritor  of  a 
name  dear  to  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Carthage.  Mancinus  found  the  army  in 
a  state  of  complete  disorganisation,  and  was  beaten  by  the  Nu- 
mantians  in  several  sallies.  .  Hearing  a  report  that  the  Vac- 
caeans  and  Cantabrians  from  the  North  and  West  were  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Numantia,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat 
from  his  position  before  that  city.  The  Numantians  pursued 
him,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that  he  was  obliged  to  entrench 
himself  in  an  old  camp  only  three  miles  distant,  and  send  a 
herald  with  offers  to  treat  on  condition  that  his  army  should  be 
spared.  The  enemy  consented,  but  only  on  the  understanding 
that  young  Gracchus  was  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  Articles  of  peace  were  accordingly 
signed  by  Mancinus  himself,  with  Gracchus  and  all  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army.  The  good  feeling  that  prevailed  between 
the  honest  Numantians  and  the  young  Qu^stor  was  such  that, 
when  Gracchus  found  that  he  had  left  his  account-books  in  his 
tent  (the  whole  camp  and  baggage  had  become  the  booty  of 
the  enemy),  he  rode  back  with  one  ot  two  companions  and 
asked  to  have  the  books  restored,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  his  office.  The  Numantians  made  him  come  into 
their  city,  and  offered  him  all  that  he  chose  to  take  out  of  their 
booty.  But  the  young  man  contented  himself  with  his  accounts 
and  some  frankincense  for  public  sacrifice* 
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Before  we  notice  the  sequel  of  the  famous  Treaty  of  Man- 
cinus,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  Lusitanian  War  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

§  5.  Q.  Fabius  iEmilianus  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Fabius  Ser- 
vilianus,  who  also  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  Fabius 
Maximus  from  that  of  Servilius  Caepio.  In  the  second  year  of 
his  command  (141  b.c.)  he  was  surprised  by  Viriathus  in  a 
narrow  defile,  and  so  shut  up  that  escape  was  impossible.  The 
Lusitanian  captain  listened  to  applications  for  peace  as  readily 
as  the  Numantians,  and  offered  liberal  terms,  which  were  gladly 
accepted  by  the  Proconsul.  This  peace  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  Viriathus  was  acknowledged  as  the  ally  of  Rome. 

But  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  colleague  of  Laelius  in  the  Consul- 
ship for  the  year  140  B.C.,  and  brother  by  blood  of  Servilianus, 
had  obtained  the  command  in  Further  Spain,  and  was  little 
satisfied  by  the  prospect  of  an  inactive  year.  By  importunity 
he  wrung  from  the  Senate  permission  to  break  the  peace  so 
lately  concluded  by  his  brother,  and  ratified  by  themselves, — a 
permission  basely  given  and  more  basely  used.  Csepio  assailed 
Viriathus,  when  he  little  expected  an  attack,  with  so  much 
vigour  that  the  chief  was  &in  to  seek  refuge  in  Gallaecia,  and 
sent  envoys  to  ask  Caepio  on  what  ground  the  late  treaty  was 
no  longer  observed.  Caepio  sent  back  the  messengers  widi  fair 
words,  but  he  had  privily  bribed  them  to  assassinate  their 
master.  They  were  too  successful  in  their  purpose,  and  re- 
turned to  claim  their  blood-money  from  the  Consul.  But  he, 
with  double  treachery,  disowned  the  act,  and  referred  them  to 
the  Senate  for  their  reward. 

§  6.  The  death  of  Viriathus  was  the  real  end  of  the  Lusita- 
nian War.  He  was  (as  even  the  Roman  writers  allow)  brave, 
generous,  active,  vigilant,  patient,  faithful  to  his  word ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  baffled  all  fair  and  open  assault  of  the  dis- 
ciplined armies  of  Rome  gives  a  high  conception  of  his  qualities 
as  a  guerilla  chief.  His  countrymen,  sensible  of  their  loss, 
honoured  him  with  a  splendid  military  funeral.  One  Tantalus 
took  his  place,  a  man  not  deficient  in  boldness,  for  he  led  his 
irregular  troops  to  the  very  walls  of  Saguntum.  But  at  the 
approach  of  Caepio  he  retired  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced, 
and  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion.     The  Senate,  with  a 
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wise  moderation  which  might  have  been  adopted  years  before, 
assigned  lands  to  a  portion  of  the  mountaineers  within  the  Pro- 
vince, thus  at  length  making  good  the  broken  promises  of 
Galba. 

§  7.  Such  was  the  discreditable  termination  of  the  Lusitanian 
War.     We  must  now  return  to  Mandnus  and  his  Treaty. 

He  handed  over  his  army  to  Lepidus,  his  late  colleague  in 
the  Consulship,  and  returned  to  defend  his  conduct  before  the 
Senate.  Like  Pompeius,  but  probably  with  more  truth,  he 
pleaded  that  the  army  was  so  demoralised  that  no  man  could 
wield  it  with  effect  Unlike  Pompeius,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Numantia  without  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  and  People;  and  as  that  treaty  was  not  approved, 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  support  a  bill  for  delivering  up  the 
persons  of  himself  and  all  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Numantians. 
Such  a  bill  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  Tribes.  But 
young  Gracchus  protested  that  the  treaty  was  valid,  and  ought 
not  to  be  repudiated ;  and  Scipio,  his  brother-in-law,  made  an 
eloquent  speech  in  his  behalf.  The  result  was  that  the  People 
voted  for  delivering  up  Mancinus  alone  as  an  expiatory  offer- 
ing. Accordingly  a  person,  consecrated  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, carried  him  to  Numantia.  But  the  Spaniards,  like  the 
Samnites  of  old,  refused  to  accept  such  a  compensation ;  one 
man's  body,  they  said,  was  no  equivalent  for  the  advantage 
they  had  lost.  Mandnus,  therefore,  returned  to  Rome.  But 
when  he  took  his  place  in  the  Senate,  the  Tribune  Rutilius 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  Curia,  because,  he  said,  one  who  had 
been  delivered  over  to  the  enemy  with  religious  ceremony  was 
no  longer  a  dtizen  of  Rome,  and  could  not  recover  his  rights 
by  simply  returning  to  his  country.^  This  legal  question  was 
warmly  debated.  But  it  was  not  settied,  for  a  special  law  was 
introduced  to  restore  Mancinus  to  his  former  positioa 

The  rights  of  the  question  have  already  been  discussed  in 
speaking  of  the  similar  transaction  at  the  Furcul®  Caudin^e.^ 
Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  Cicero  highly  commends  the 
honourable  conduct  of  Mandnus,  nor  does  it  seem  to  cross  his 

^  Such  a  recoTory  of  rights  was  caUed  Postliminium,    For  the  legal  opinions 
on  both  sides  see  Cioero  de  Orat  i.  40>  de  Off.  iii.  30,  pro  CcBcind,  34. 
*  Chapt.  zxu.  §  8. 
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mind  that  the  offer  to  siirrender  his  person  was  an  unworthy 
evasion.  The  whole  affair  shows  how  much  the  religion  of  Rome 
was  a  matter  of  formality. 

§  8.  Meanwhile  Lepidus,  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  the  Treaty  with  Numantia,  assailed  the  Vaccseans 
(near  Salamanca)  on  pretence  that  they  had  lent  aid  to  the 
Numantians,  although  he  had  been  positively  proliibited  from 
moving  till  he  had  received  further  orders. 

Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  Consul  for  138  B.C.,  an  able  officer,  and 
a  near  kinsman  of  Lepidus,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Lusitania :  the  town  of  Valentia  owes  its  origin  to  a 
colony  of  this  people  planted  there  by  him.  After  this,  he 
carried  his  arms  northward  across  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and 
the  Minho,  and  received  homage  from  the  Tribes  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees.  He  was  the  first  Roman  who  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  When  he  was  in  these  parts  he  was  summoned 
by  Lepidus  to  his  relief.  The  latter  commander  had  laid  siege 
to  the  VaccaBan  town  of  Palentia,  but  had  been  foiled  at  every 
point,  and  before  Brutus  could  relieve  him,  as  it  seems,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
Proconsular  office,  and  fined,  more  (we  may  suppose)  for  ill 
success  than  for  disobedience. 

Brutus  continued  in  command  for  five  years  in  all,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Callaicus*  for  his  successes.  But 
Q.  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  succeeded  Lepidus  in  the  northern 
province  (135  B.C.),  did  not  venture  to  attack  Numantia,  and 
continued  the  Vaccaean  War  with  indifferent  success. 

§  9.  These  continued  wars  with  their  constant  losses,  their 
treaties  made  and  unmade,  had  long  excited  discontent  among 
the  people.  It  is  probable  that  the  elections  of  the  Consuls  in 
the  command  were  rather  due  to  party  exertions,  than  to  any 
zeal  for  the  public  service.  Men  began  to  clamour  for  a  Consul 
fit  to  command ;  and  all  eyes  fell  upon  Scipio.  His  qualities 
as  a  general  had  been  tested  by  success  at  Carthage,  and  cir- 
cumstances had  since  occurred  which  raised  him  to  great 
popularity. 

^  From  Callfficia  or  Gallaocia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  district  in  the  N.  Wv 
of  Spain,  still  called  Gallicia. 
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After  his  Triumph  in  146  B.C.,  Scipio  had  continued  to  lead 
the  simple  life  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  which  not  all 
the  wealth  he  inherited  from  his  adoptive  father  induced  him 
to  abandon.  He  affected  an  austerity  of  manners,  which  almost 
emulated  that  of  Cato,  though  he  was  free  from  the  censorious 
dogmatism  and  rude  eccentricities  of  that  celebrated  man.  In 
142  B.C.  he  was  elected  Censor  in  conjunction  with  Mummius, 
who  so  thwarted  all  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  promote  re- 
forms that  the  latter  publicly  exclaimed,  *'  I  should  hare  been 
able  to  do  my  duty,  either  with  a  colleague,  or  without  one." 
Scipio  had  gained  a  clear  conception  of  the  unsound  state  of 
things,  which  long-continued  wars  and  Senatorial  goyemment 
had  produced.  In  the  prayer,  which  he  offered  on  entering 
upon  the  Censor's  office,  he  altered  the  usual  form ;  and  instead 
of  asking  that  *^  the  gods  would  increase  and  magnify  the  power 
of  Rome,"  he  said,  "  I  pray  that  they  may  preserve  it :  it  is 
great  enough  already."  A  littie  before  this  he  had  been  sent 
upon  a  special  mission  to  Egypt  in  company  with  Metellus  and 
Mummius,  and  showed  his  disapprobation  of  the  prevailing 
luxury  by  taking  only  five  slaves  with  him  instead  of  the  im- 
mense retinue  which  was  thought  necessary  for  a  travelling 
Senator.  Besides  his  intimacy  with  Polybius  he  had  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Panffitius,  at  that  time  chief 
of  the  Stoic  sect  This  philosopher  attended  him  to  Egypt ;  and 
by  his  lessons  he  was  confirmed  in  the  severe  rule  of  living  which 
he  had  before  followed. 

§  10.  His  frugal  life  carried  with  it  a  guarantee  of  honesty 
and  devotion  to  public  interests,  which  would  alone  have  secured 
him  public  favour.  But  several  of  his  acts  gained  him  more 
direct  popularity.  Tlie  son  of  his  kinsman  Nasica,  nicknamed 
Serapio,  had  joined  the  high  oligarchical  party  :  in  his  Consul- 
ship (138  B.C.)  the  Tribunes  arrested  him  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  enforced  the  conscription ;  a  famine  was  raging  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  bade  the  people  hold  their  peace,  **  for  he 
knew  what  was  good  for  them  better  than  themselvea"  But 
the  son  of  iEmilius  Paullus,  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  he 
appeared  in  public,  took  the  popular  side.  In  137  B.C.,  the 
Tribune  Cassius  proposed  the  first  law  for  taking  votes  by  secret 
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ballot,*  with  the  intention  of  neutralising  the  undue  influence  of 
the  Senators.  Scipio  came  forward  and  addressed  the  People 
in  favour  of  this  law.  But  if  his  popularity  was  thus  increased, 
his  favour  with  the  Senate  proportionably  fell.  Indeed  six 
years  before,  when  he  was  canvassing  for  the  Censorship,  App. 
Claudius,  seeing  the  motley  crowd  which  followed  him,  ex- 
claimed : — '^  Ah,  iEmilius,  it  would  trouble  thy  spirit  to  see  thy 
son  followed  by  such  a  crew."  Yet  he  courted  no  popularity. 
Seldom,  as  has  been  said,  did  he  visit  the  Forum,  though  he 
spoke  with  force  and  eloquence  when  he  chose.  When  the 
same  Appius  who  had  reproached  him  boasted  that  he  knew 
all  who  frequented  the  Forum  by  name,  Scipio  replied : — "  True, 
I  do  not  know  many  of  my  fellow-citizens  by  name,  but  I  have 
taken  care  that  all  should  know  me."  Popularity  came  un- 
asked, and  he  refused  it  not.  No  doubt  he  sympathised  with 
the  general  indignation  felt  and  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  Wars.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  in  the  year  135  b.c. 
the  People  should  have  cast  their  eyes  upon  him.  Legally  he 
could  not  hold  the  Consulship,  for  a  law  had  been  lately  passed 
forbidding  a  second  election  in  any  case.  But  Scipio  received 
the  votes  of  every  Century,  though  he  was  not  a  candidate. 
And  the  Senate  agreed  that  now  also,  as  in  his  former  Consul- 
ship, the  law  should  be  suspended  in  his  favour. 

§  11.  He  was  now  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  he  proceeded  to 
execute  his  commission  with  the  same  steady  vigour  which  dis- 
tinguished him  on  other  occasions.  The  free  population  of 
Italy  was  so  reduced  by  continued  wars  that  a  conscription  was 
impossible,  and  Scipio  raised  4000  men  to  recruit  the  army 
by  his  personal  influence,  as  the  great  Africanus  had  done 
seventy  years  before.  The  treasury  also  was  so  exhausted, 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums  that  had  been  paid  in  a  few 
years  before,  that  the  Senate  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  from  the 
Publicani  on  the  credit  of  the  next  year's  taxes.     But  Scipio 

*  These  Leges  TahellaruB  (as  the  Romans  called  them,  tdbella  being  their  word 
for  a  ballot)  were  four  in  number :  1,  The  Oabmian  (139  B.C.),  introducing  the 
use  of  the  Ballot  at  Elections.  2.  The  Cassian  (137),  introducing  it  in  all  state- 
trials,  except  in  the  case  of  high-treason  (perduellio).  3.  T?ie  Papirian  (131), 
introducing  it  into  the  Legislative  Assembly.  4.  7^  CcBlian  (107),  which 
cancelled  the  single  exception  made  by  the  Casaian  Law. 
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declined  the  offer,  and  advanced  the  sums  required  from  his  own 
resources. 

He  found  the  demoralisation  of  the  army  not  less  than  it  had 
been  described,  and  he  applied  himself  to  correct  it  with  the 
same  severity  that  his  father  had  used  in  Macedonia,  and  that 
he  had  used  himself  before  Carthage.  All  courtesans  and 
hucksters,  together  with  the  fortune-tellers  who  drove  a  lucra- 
tive trade  in  the  dispirited  army,  he  commanded  to  quit  the 
camp.  All  carriages,  horses,  and  mules  he  ordered  to  be  sold, 
except  those  that  were  needed  for  actual  service.  No  cooking 
utensils  were  allowed  except  a  spit,  a  camp-bottle,  and  a  drink- 
ing-cup.  Down  beds  were  forbidden :  the  general  himself  slept 
upon  a  straw  pallet 

§  12.  After  some  time  spent  in  training  his  army  by  employing 
them  in  laborious  marches,  by  throwing  up  entrenchments  and 
making  palisades,  he  led  it  to  Numantia  by  a  difficult  and  cir- 
cuitous route,  in  order  to  avoid  a  battle.  On  his  way  he  made 
a  detour  into  the  Vaccaean  country,  and  wasted  the  lands  of 
that  district,  to  prevent  supplies  being  sent  from  thence  to  the 
devoted  city.  He  repelled  an  attack  of  the  Palentians,  and 
encouraged  the  men  of  Cauca  to  repeople  their  city,  which  had 
lain  desolate  ever  since  it  had  beei;  sacked  by  Lucullus.  As 
he  approached  Numantia  he  was  joined  by  young  Jugurtha, 
bastard  son  of  Micipsa,  who  came  from  Numidia  with  twelve 
elephants  and  a  large  body  of  light  cavalry.  By  this  time  the 
season  for  war  was  nearly  over,  and  he  ordered  two  strong 
camps  to  be  formed  for  winter-quarters.  In  one  of  these  he 
fixed  himself;  the  other  he  put  under  tlie  command  of  his 
brother  Fabius. 

With  the  beginning  of  spring  (133  b.c.)  he  began  to  draw 
lines  of  circumvallation  round  the  city,  and  declined  all  attempts 
made  by  the  Numantians  to  provoke  a  general  action, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  rather  surprising,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
available  troops  of  the  Spanish  city  amounted  to  no  more 
than  8000. 

§  13.  Numantia  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro,  not  far  from 
its  source.  The  blockade  was  so  strict,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  so  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  that  in  no  long  time  they 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  boiled  leather,  and  at  length  (horrible 
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to  tell)  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  In  vain  was  it  that  those 
who  retained  sufficient  strength  attempted  sallies  by  day  and 
night ;  Sdpio  had  established  so  complete  a  system,  that  addi- 
tional troops  were  always  ready  to  strengthen  any  weak  point 
which  might  be  assailed.  In  vain  did  the  young  men  of  Lutia 
endeavour  to  relieve  their  brave  neighbours.  Scipio  promptly 
marched  to  that  place  with  a  division  of  light  troops,  and,  hav- 
ing compelled  the  government  to  surrender  400  of  the  most 
active  sympathisers,  he  cut  off  their  right  hands  and  returned. 
Such  was  the  cruelty  which  the  most  enlightened  men  of  Rome 
permitted  themselves  to  use  towards  barbarians.  Nor  does  any 
ancient  historian  whisper  a  word  of  reproach. 

§  14.  The  wretched  Numantians  now  inquired  on  what  terms 
they  might  be  admitted  to  surrender.  The  reply  was,  that  on 
that  very  day  they  must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  on  the  next 
appear  at  a  given  place.  They  prayed  for  time  to  deliberate. 
In  the  interval  a  certain  number  of  brave  men,  resolved  not  to 
submit  on  any  terms,  put  themselves  to  death;  the  remnant 
came  forth  firom  the  gates.  Their  matted  hair,  squalid  apparel, 
and  wasted  forms  made  even  the  Romans  turn  away  in  horror 
from  their  own  work.  Scipio  selected  fifty  to  walk  in  his 
triumphal  procession,  and  sold  the  rest  into  slavery.  The 
town  was  so  effectually  destroyed  that  its  very  site  cannot  be 
discovered. 

Such  was  the  destructive,  but  not  glorious  work,  which  earned 
for  Scipio  the  name  of  Numantinus,  as  the  ruin  of  Carthage  had 
given  him  a  better  title  than  adoption  to  that  of  Africanus. 

§  15.  Ten  commissioners  were  sent,  according  to  custom,  to 
re-organise  the  Spanish  Provinces.  The  conquests  of  Scipio 
and  of  Dec.  Brutus  were  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  the 
Hither  Province,  and  for  some  years  Spain  remained  in  tran- 
quillity. 

There  was  no  enemy  now  left  on  the  coast-lands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  dispute  the  Sovereignty  of  Roma  Nine  Provinces, 
each  fit  to  be  a  kingdom,  owned  her  sway,  and  poured  large 
sums  into  her  Treasury.  The  Kings  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria, 
of  Egypt  were  her  obedient  vassals. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

FIRST  SLAVE  WAR  IN  SICILY  (133—131  B.C.). 

§  1.  Increase  of  Slaves.  §  2.  Fondness  of  the  Romans  for  Agriculture :  Cato, 
&c.  §  3.  Decline  of  Agriculture  after  the  Second  Punic  War :  causes. 
§  4.  Immense  numbers  of  Slaves  brought  to  market  after  the  wars.  §  5. 
The  Slaves  of  Apulia  become  banditti.  §  6.  Similar  state  of  things  in 
Sicily :  Insurrection  breaks  out  near  Enna.  §  7.  King  Exmus.  §  8.  Enna 
taken  by  the  Slaves :  dreadful  scenes.  §  9.  Cleon  heads  another  rising 
near  Agrigentum.  §  10.  Defeat  of  a  Roman  Praetor :  spread  of  the  Insur- 
rection. §  11.  The  War  concluded  by  Rupilius  :  fate  of  the  Slave-chiefs. 
§  12.  Propitiation  of  Ceres.  §  13.  Laws  of  Rupilius  for  improving  the 
state  of  Sicily. 

§  1.  While  Nmnantia  was  yet  defying  the  Roman  Generals, 
a  war  broke  out  near  home  of  a  more  dreadful  kind  than  any 
distant  contest  with  foreigners  could  be, — the  Insurrection  of 
the  Slaves  in  Sicily.  Some  remarks  have  already  been  made 
on  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Slaves  which  attended 
the  career  of  Roman  conquest ;  and  it  was  observed  that  while 
domestic  Slaves  usually  were  well  treated,  nay,  sometimes  re- 
garded almost  as  confidential  friends,  the  agricultural  Slaves 
were  thrust  down  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  oxen 
which  laboured  on  the  land.*  The  evils  which  such  oppression 
might  engender  were  now  proved  by  terrible  experience. 

§  2.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  early  times  of  Rome  the 
work  of  the  farm  was  the  only  kind  of  manual  labour  deemed 
worthy  of  a  free  citizen.  This  feeling  long  survived,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  agriculture  by  Cicero,** — 
praide  which  was  chiefly  reflected  from  other  minds,  for  he 
himself  loved  the  city  better  than  the  country,  till  civil  strife 
drove  him  to  retirement.     His  enthusiasm  was  no  doubt  caught 

*  Chapt.  zxvii.  §  5. 

b  «  Omnium  autem  rerum  ex  quibus  aliquid  aoquiritur  nihil  est  agri  cultunA 
melius,  nihil  uberius,  nihil  dulcius,  nihil  homine  libero  dignius." — De  Off,  i. 
42,  fin.  The  whole  chapter  is  illustrative  of  Roman  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
mercantile  business. 
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from  one  of  his  favourite  heroes,  old  Cato  the  Censor.  This 
remarkable  person  has  left  us  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  which 
exhibits  the  practice  of  an  Italian  farmer  at  the  period  which 
follows  the  Hannibalic  War.  The  native  shrewdness  of  the 
man,  his  habits  of  close  inquiry,  strict  economy,  and  methodical 
conduct  of  business,  appear  in  every  page,  mingled  charac- 
teristically with  superstitious  fancies  and  strange  pedantry.  The 
taste  for  books  of  funning  continued.  Varro  the  antiquarian, 
a  friend  of  Cicero,  has  left  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject. 
A  little  later  came  the  famous  Georgics  of  Virgil,  followed  at 
no  long  interval  by  Pliny's  notices,  and  then  by  the  elaborate 
compilation  of  Columella,  who  refers  to  a  great  number  of 
Roman  writers  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
subject  of  Agriculture  possessed  a  strong  and  enduring  charm 
for  the  Roman  mind 

§  3.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  from  the  times  of  the  Han- 
nibalic War,  Agriculture  lost  ground  in  Italy.  In  Magna 
Graecia  the  wheat  crops  had  once  been  so  &mous,  as  to  be 
mentioned  by  Sophocles;®  and  the  coins  of  Metapontum, 
stamped  with  the  head  of  Demeter,  bear  witness  to  her  plen- 
tiful harvests.  But  Pliny  expressly  tells  us  that  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  wheat  of  Magna  Grsecia  had  lost  its 
credit  When  Cato  was  asked  what  was  the  most  profitable 
kind  of  farming,  he  said,  "Good  grazing."  What  next? 
"  Tolerable  grazing."  What  next  ?  "  Bad  grazing."  What 
next?  "Corn-growing."*  Later  writers,  with  one  accord, 
deplore  the  diminished  productiveness  of  land  in  Italy. 

This  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  war.  Long-continued 
wars  strip  a  country  of  its  labouring  population,  and  its  tillage 
must  suffer.  Such  was  the  case  with  Lower  Italy,  where,  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquest,  the  Greek  cities  gradually  declined 
before  the  inroad  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites.  But  the 
districts  of  which  Cato  and  his  successors  speak  were  less  ex- 
posed to  such  depopulation.  Other  causes  existed  for  the 
declining  condition  of  the  farmer. 

e  In  his  TriptolemuB.    Pliny  (Hist,  Natur,  zTiii.  c.  12,  §  1)  gives  a  translation 
of  the  line : — 

"  £t  fortunatam  Italiam  frumento  canere  candido/' 

•»  Cicero  d«  Offic.  ii.  25,  5. 
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This  result  seems  to  have  been  due  partly  to  the  Roman 
practice  of  cropping  their  land  continually,  with  little  attempt 
to  improve  it  by  artificial  means,*  and  partly  to  the  facility 
with  which  com  could  be  imported  from  the  southern  districts 
of  Sidly,  from  Egypt,  and  from  Numidia,'  while  a  great  part 
of  Italy  was  little  suited  for  the  production  of  grain-crops.^ 
But  these  canses  found  a  powerful  assistant  in  the  growth  of 
large  estates,  and  the  profitable  employment  of  Slaves  as  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen.^ 

§  4.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  prodigious  number  of 
Slaves  that  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  market  after  the 
career  of  conquest  on  which  the  Republic  entered  after  the 
Hannibalic  War.  To  punish  the  Bruttians  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  great  Carthaginian, 
the  whole  nation  were  made  Slaves;  no  less  than  150,000 
Epirotes  were  sold  by  iEmilius  Paullus;  50,000  were  sent 
home  by  Scipio  from  Carthage.  These  numbers  are  acci- 
dentally preserved ;  and  if,  according  to  this  scale,  we  calculate 
the  hosts  of  unhappy  men  sold  in  slavery  during  the  Syrian, 
Macedonian,  lUyrian,  Grecian,  and  Spanish  Wars,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  hear  that  Slaves  fit  only  for  unskilled  labour  were 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

There  was  also  a  Slave-trade  regularly  carried  on  in  the 
East  The  barbarous  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea — 
a  practice  not  yet  extinct* — ^were  always  ready  to  sell  their 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  Thrace  and  Sarmatia  were  the  Guinea 
Coast  of  the  Romans.  The  entrepot  of  this  trade  was  Delos, 
which  had  been  made  a  free  port  by  Rome  after  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia.^  Strabo  tells  us  that  in  one  day  10,000  slaves 
were  sold  there  in  open  market.  Such  were  the  vile  uses  to 
which  was  put  the  Sacred  Island,  once  the  treasury  of  Greece, 

*  See  Qisbome's  Eaaays  on  AgriotUturef  p.  187»  9qq. 
f  See  Chapt.  zlvi.  §  10. 

8  Introduotion,  Sect.  i.  §§  16  and  20. 
*'  Chapt.  zlix.  §  9. 

*  WhUe  these  words  are  being  written  (1854),  the  Newspapers  announce  that 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  induced  the  Sultan  absolutely 
to  prohibit  the  trade  in  Circassian  women. 

^  Chapt.  xliv,  §  4. 
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when  her  states  were  banded  together  to  secure  their  freedom 
against  the  Persian. 

§  5.  It  is  evident  that  hosts  of  Slaves  lately  free  men,  and 
many  of  them  soldiers,  must  become  dangerous  to  the  owners. 
Nor  was  their  treatment  such  as  to  conciliate.  They  were 
turned  out  upon  the  hills,  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  cattle  put  under  their  charge,  and  compelled  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  A  body  of 
these  wretched  men  asked  their  master  for  clothing :  "  What," 
he  asked,  "are  there  no  travellers  with  clothes  on?"  The 
atrocious  hint  was  soon  taken :  the  shepherd  slaves  of  Lower 
Italy  became  banditti,  and  to  travel  through  Apulia  without  an 
armed  retinue  was  a  perilous  adventure.  From  assailing  tra- 
vellers, the  marauders  began  to  plunder  the  smaller  country- 
houses  ;  and  all  but  the  rich  were  obliged  to  desert  the  country 
and  flock  into  the  towns.^  So  early  as  the  year  185  b.c.,  7000 
slaves  in  Apulia  were  condemned  for  brigandage  by  a  Prsetor 
sent  specially  to  restore  order  in  that  land  of  pasturage.™ 
When  they  were  not  employed  upon  the  hills  they  were  shut 
up  in  large  prison-like  buildings  {erga8tula\  where  they  talked 
over  their  wrongs,  and  formed  schemes  of  vengeance. 

§  6.  The  Sicilian  landowners  emulated  their  Italian  brethren; 
and  it  was  their  tyrannical  conduct  that  led  to  the  frightful 
Insurrection,  which  reveals  to  us  somewhat  of  the  real  state  of 
society  which  existed  under  the  rule  of  Rome. 

In  Sicily,  as  in  Lower  Italy,  the  herds  are  driven  up  into 
the  mountain  pastures  during  the  summer  months,  and  about 
October  return  towards  the  plains.  The  same  causes  which 
were  at  work  in  Italy  were  at  work,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
Sicily ;  and  the  city  of  Enna,  once  famous  for  the  worship  of 

1  These  statements  and  almost  %11  the  History  of  the  Slave-War  are  taken 
from  Diodorus,  xxziy. 

"  Liy.  xxxiz.  29.  The  great  droves  that  paas  from  the  plains  of  Apulia  to 
the  moimtain-pastures  in  spring,  and  return  to  the  plains  in  autumn,  now,  as 
in  the  days  of  Horace  {Epod.  i.  28),  are  noticed  by  all  writers  who  give  any 
account  of  these  countries.  See,  for  instance,  Murray's  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy f  p.  zl.,  seq.  The  Neapolitan  Gbvemment  are  the  owners  of  the  pasture- 
land,  and  eveiy  one  who  sends  up  his  cattle  pays  a  certain  sum,  and  the 
payment  is  registered  at  an  office  in  the  town  of  Foggia.  Here  we  recognise 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  Scriptura, 
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Demeter,  had  become  the  centre  of  a  pastoral  district  Of  the 
neighbouring  landowners,  Damophilus  was  the  wealthiest  He 
was  famous  for  his  pomp  and  luxury,  for  the  multitude  of  his 
Slave-herdsmen,  and  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  them.  His  wife 
Megallis  emulated  her  lord  in  the  barbarities  which  she  prac- 
tised on  the  female  slaves.  At  length  the  cup  was  full,  and 
four  hundred  of  his  bondmen,  meeting  at  Enna,  took  counsels 
of  vengeance  against  Damophilus. 

§  7.  At  Enna  there  lived  another  rich  proprietor,  named 
Antigenes ;  and  among  his  Slaves  was  a  Syrian  of  Apameia, 
known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Eunus  (ESvot/s).  This  man  was 
a  kind  of  wizard,  who  pretended  to  have  revelations  of  the 
future,  and  practised  a  mode  of  breathing  fire,  which  passed  for 
a  supernatural  power.  At  length  he  gave  out  that  his  Syrian 
gods  had  declared  to  him  that  he  should  be  king  hereafter. 
His  master  treated  him  as  a  jester,  and  at  banquets  used  to 
call  him  in  to  make  sport  for  his  guests ;  and  they,  entering 
into  his  humour,  used  to  beg  him  to  remember  them  when  he 
gained  his  sceptre. 

But  to  the  confederate  slaves  of  Damophilus,  Eunus  seemed 
in  truth  a  Prophet  and  a  King  sent  to  deliver  them.  The 
four  hundred  came  to  him  as  suppliants,  and  prayed  him  to 
become  their  leader.  He  accepted  their  offer ;  and  the  whole 
body  entered  the  city  of  Enna,  with  Eunus  at  their  head 
breathing  fire. 

§  8.  The  wretched  city  now  felt  the  vengeance  of  men 
brutalised  by  oppression.  Clad  in  skins,  armed  with  stakes 
burnt  at  the  end,  with  reaping-hooks,  spits,  or  whatever  arms 
rage  supplied,*"  they  broke  into  the  houses,  and  massacred  all 
persons  of  free  condition,  from  the  old  man  and  matron  to  the 
infant  at  the  breast  Crowds  of  Slaves  joined  them;  every 
man's  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household.  Damophilus  was 
dragged  to  the  Theatre  and  slain.  Megallis  was  given  over  to 
the  female  Slaves,  who  first  tortured  her,  and  then  cast  her 
down  the  crag  on  which  the  city  stands.  But  the  daughter  of 
Damophilus  and  Megallis  had  always  shown  kindness  to  the 
Slaves,  and  had  at  her  own  peril  sent  them  food  and  clothing 
in  their  misery.     In  the  midst  of  the  massacre  she  was  pro- 

■  "  Furor  anna  ministrat." — Vii^.  Acn,  i.  150. 
VOL.   u.  L 
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tected,  and  soon  after  was  sent  off  under  safe  escort  to 
Catana, — a  proof  that  these  men  were  not  animated  by  blind 
ferocity,  but  retained  their  human  sympathies  and  observed 
certain  rules  of  justice  in  executing  their  wild  vengeance. 

Eunus  thus  saw  the  wildest  of  his  dreams  fulfilled  He 
assumed  the  diadem,  took  the  royal  name  of  Antiochus,  and 
called  his  followers  Syrians.  The  ergastula  were  broken  open, 
and  numbers  of  Slaves  sallied  out  to  join  him.  Very  soon  he 
was  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  He  showed  no  little  discretion 
in  the  choice  of  officers.  Achsus,  a  Greek,  who  like  many 
others  had  been  a  man  of  repute  in  his  own  country,  till  by  the 
horrid  practice  of  ancient  war&re  he  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave,  was  made  General  of  the  army,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  preserve  order  and  moderate  excesses. 

§  9.  A  few  days  after  the  massacre  at  Enna,  Cleon,  a  Cili- 
cian  slave,  raised  a  similar  insurrection  near  Agrigentum.  He 
also  was  soon  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men. 

The  Romans  and  other  wealthy  proprietors  in  Sicily,  who 
had  looked  on  in  blank  dismay,  now  formed  hopes  that  the  two 
leaders  might  quarrel, — hopes  soon  disappointed  by  the  tidings 
that  Cleon  had  acknowledged  the  sovereign  authority  of  King 
Antiochus. 

§  10.  There  had  been  no  Roman  magistrate  present  in  Sicily 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out.  The  Praetor  of  the  last  year 
had  returned  to  Italy ;  and  his  successor,  L.  Hypsaeus,  now  first 
arrived,  ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing.  He  brought  no 
troops  with  him,  but  contrived  to  collect  8000  men  in  the 
island,  and  took  the  field  against  the  Slaves,  who  by  this  time 
numbered  20,000.  He  was  utterly  defeated,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion spread  over  the  whole  island.  The  cities  of  Messana  and 
Tauromenium,  distinguished  as  the  allies  of  Rome,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents. 

The  consternation  at  Rome  was  great.  No  one  could  tell 
where  the  evil  would  stop.  Similar  movements  broke  out  in 
Italy  and  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  the  magistrates 
were  on  the  alert,  and  all  these  attempts  were  nipped  in  the 
bud.  At  Rome  itself  one  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  detected  in 
organising  an  outbreak,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy. 

§  11.  The  Insurrection  seemed  to  the  Senate  so  serious  that 
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they  despatched  the  Consul,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  colleague  of 
Scipio  in  the  year  133  b.c,  with  an  army  to  crush  it  But 
Flaccus  was  unskilful,  or  his  soldiers  were  bad,  and  he  obtained 
no  advantage  over  the  insurgents.  In  the  next  year  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Piso  introduced  a  sterner  rule  of  (Uscipline,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  Messana  from  the  enemy,  who  suffered  a 
loss  of  8000  men.  From  Messana  he  advanced  to  Enna,  a 
place  strongly  defended  by  nature,  which  he  was  unable  to 
take,  and  left  the  war  unfinished  to  his  successor  in  the  Con- 
sulship, P.  Rupilius.  The  new  Consul,  a  friend  of  Scipio,  began 
his  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Tauromenium.  The  Slaves 
offered  a  desperate  resistance.  Reduced  to  straits  for  want  of 
food,  they  devoured  the  children,  the  women,  and  at  length 
began  to  prey  upon  each  other.  Even  then  the  place  was  only 
taken  by  the  treachery  of  one  Serapion,  a  Syrian,  who  admitted 
the  Romans  into  the  citadel.  All  the  Slaves  taken  alive  were 
put  to  the  torture  and  thrown  down  a  precipice.  Rupilius  now 
advanced  to  Enna,  the  last  stronghold  of  Eunus  and  his  fol- 
lowera  As  their  fate  was  inevitable,  Cleon  of  Agrigentum 
chose  a  soldier's  death,  and,  sallying  forth  with  all  who  breathed 
the  same  spirit  as  himself,  he  died  fighting  valiantly.  Of  the 
end  of  Achseus  we  are  not  informed.  Eunus,  with  a  body- 
guard of  600  men,  escaped  into  the  neighbouring  hiUs ;  but, 
despairing  of  escape,  the  greater  part  of  the  wretched  men  slew 
one  another.  The  mock  king  himself  was  taken  in  a  cave, 
with  his  cook,  baker,  bathing-man,  and  jester.  He  showed  a 
pusillanimity  far  unlike  the  desperate  courage  of  the  rest,  and 
died  in  a  dungeon  at  Murgantia  eaten  by  vermin. 

§  12.  Thus  was  crushed  for  a  time  this  perilous  insurrection, 
the  result  of  the  Slave-system  established  by  Roman  conquest 
Some  years  after  it  broke  out  again  in  Sicily,  and  at  a  later 
period  in  Italy  itself  so  fiercely  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
society.  The  wellbeing  of  Sicily  had  even  now  been  so  seriously 
impaired  that  extraordinary  measures  were  deemed  necessary 
for  restoring  order.  The  Sibylline  Books  were  consulted,  and 
the  oracular  page  ordered  them  "  to  propitiate  Ceres  the  most 
ancient."  Accordingly  a  solemn  deputation  of  priests  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  august  Temple  of  the  Goddess  in 
the  city  of  Enna.     This  circumstance,  seemingly  unimportant, 

L  2 
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becomes  significant,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  war  really 
originated  in  the  neglect  of  agricultural  labours,  and  was  at  its 
height  during  the  notable  year  in  which  Ti.  Gracchus  was 
bringing  to  all  men's  knowledge  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
yeomen  and  farmers  of  Italy. 

§  13.  Ten  Commissioners  were  sent  to  assist  Rupilius  in 
drawing  up  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  agricultural 
districts.  The  code  formerly  established  by  Hiero  at  Syracuse 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation,  a  measure  which 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  Greek  communities.®  The 
whole  land  was  required  to  pay  a  tithe  of  its  produce  to  the 
Romans  except  the  five  iree  cities  before  mentioned,^*  and  some 
others  which  were  allowed  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum.  The 
collection  of  these  tithes  was  to  be  let  to  Roman  contractors, 
whom  Rupilius,  having  been  himself  a  member  of  their  body, 
favoured. *»  But  to  prevent  extortion,  Courts  of  Appeal  were 
provided.  All  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  town  were 
left  to  be  decided  in  the  town  courts ;  those  between  citizens 
of  different  towns,  by  judges  drawn  by  lot  under  the  eye  of  the 
Praetor;  those  between  a  town-community  and  an  individual, 
by  the  Senate  of  some  other  city;  those  between  a  Roman 
citizen  and  a  Sicilian,  by  a  judge  belonging  to  the  same  nation 
as  the  defendant 

This  system  continued  in  force  till  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
extols  its  justice  and  its  good  effects  probably  beyond  the  exact 
truth,  for  tiiis  view  of  the  case  exaggerated  the  crimes  of 
Verres,  whom  he  was  prosecuting.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  Sicilian  landholders  was  con- 
siderably improved ;  and  Agriculture  again  flourished  in  Sicily 
as  had  been  in  former  times.  We  may  suppose  also  that,  as 
a  consequence,  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  was  somewhat 
amended. 

»  Chapt.  xxxvi.  §  3.  p  Ibid. 

*i  "  Ex  Publicano  dictus  CoiUNil."    Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  Cicer,  Verr,  ii.  c.  13, 
p.  212,  ed.  OreUi. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ROME  AND  HER  PEOPLE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  PERIOD  OK  CONQUEST. 

§  1.  Rise  of  a  New  Nobility.  §  2.  Absolute  control  of  the  Public  Purse  by 
the  Senate.  §  3.  Precariousness  of  Senatorial  power.  §  4.  Growth  of  a 
wealthy  Class,  not  noble.  §  5.  Knights  equo  publico  et  privato :  new 
Equestrian  Order  created  by  C.  Qracchus.  §  6.  The  free  citizens  consumed 
by  the  wars.  §  7.  Those  who  returned  migrated  to  the  towns.  §  8.  In- 
crease of  large  Estates.  §  9.  How  these  Estates  were  furnished  with  labour : 
Metayers.  §  10.  Colonies  planted  in  the  years  after  the  Hannibalic  War, 
but  not  lately.  §  11.  Growing  division  between  the  City  and  the  Rural 
Tribes :  what  was  meant  by  "Men  of  the  People"  at  Rome.  §  12.  In- 
fluence of  the  Nobility  in  the  Comitia.  §  13.  Claims  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  Allies. 

§  1»  An  attempt  was  made  to  review  the  condition  of  Rome 
and  her  subjects  at  the  point  of  time  when  she  had  just  passed 
through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  Hannibalic  War.  Since  that 
we  have  followed  her,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  in 
her  rapid  ascent  to  absolute  dominion.  And  here  again  we 
may  pause  to  note  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  her 
political  and  social  system.  For  though  no  great  reforms  and 
no  organic  changes  are  recorded,  yet  silently  and  surely  great 
alterations  had  been  wrought  in  almost  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  Roman  citizens. 

We  have  had  continually  to  notice  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  recognise  the  growth  of  a  New  Nobility,  as 
compact  as  the  old  Patrician  Oligarchy,  and  wielding  a  mightier 
power.  To  this  Nobility  belonged  all  that  remained  of  the 
Patrician  Families,  together  with  those  great  Plebeian  houses, 
which  with  their  Patrician  congeners  had  obtained  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  honours  of  the  State.  The  mark  of  Nobility 
was  not  now,  as  of  old,  birth  within  the  pale  of  the  Patriciate, 
but  birth  within  the  number  of  those  families  who  could  count 
up  successive  honours  for  generations.     Those  were  held  most 
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noble  who  possessed  the  longest  file  of  Images,  that  is  those 
whose  ancestors  had  held  the  greatest  number  of  Curule  offices. 
The  past  acquisition  of  these  honours  made  their  future  acquisi- 
tion easier.  With  office  came  the  means  of  getting  money,  and 
with  money  the  means  of  getting  office.  Honourable  poverty 
is  attributed  to  some  few  families,  as  to  the  Paulli  and  the 
Tuberos.  But  the  Senators  and  the  great  Senatorial  families 
who  formed  this  New  Nobility,  were  as  a  rule  very  wealthy. 

§  2.  That  which  secured  political  supremacy  to  the  Senate 
was  what  is  familiarly  called  the  power  of  the  Purse.  No 
people  can  be  free  unless  they  have  some  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  public  money ;  and  at  Rome  all  financial  matters 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  The 
vote  of  the  People  indeed  was  required  for  imdertaking  a  war, 
and  we  have  seen  with  what  difficulty  the  Romans  were  per- 
suaded to  engage  in  a  contest  with  Macedon  at  a  moment  when 
they  had  but  just  been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Hannibal's 
heavy  hand.  At  that  time  a  tax  was  required  to  support  their 
armies.  But  the  large  sums  which  poured  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  next  few  years  made  this  tax  lighter  every  year,  till 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedon  it  ceased  altogether.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  there  was  not  even  an  indirect  control  over  the 
public  purse,  and  no  hindrance  was  ever  again  offered  to  a  vote 
for  declaring  war.  Tribunes  from  time  to  time  made  attempts 
to  rouse  the  People,  but  with  little  success.  Cato  himself 
became  a  Senator,  and  in  his  determination  to  destroy  Carthage 
lent  himself  to  the  policy  of  his  Order.  All  commands  and 
lucrative  employments  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  great 
Senatorial  families,  who  alone  could  win  their  way  to  the 
honours  of  the  State.  It  was  only  when  difficult  services  were 
required,  such  as  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  or  the  reduction  of 
Carthage  and  Numantia,  that  the  Senate  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  services  of  independent  men  like  ^milius  Paullus 
or  his  son  Scipio. 

§  3.  But  while  the  Senate  and  the  Nobility  seemed  to  be  in 
secure  possession  of  nearly  all  honours,  and  the  greatest  share 
of  wealth  in  the  Republic,  there  were  not  wanting  signs  to  show 
that  this  possession  was  precarious.  In  the  first  place,  there 
had  grown  up  of  late  years  a  large  body  of  wealthy  flBumilies 
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who,  from  the  exclusive  syBtem  established  by  the  Senate,  were 
debarred  from  political  honours ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
condition  of  the  Rustic  Population,  both  in  the  Roman  Terri- 
tory and  in  Italy  at  large,  was  every  day  becoming  so  bad  as  to 
excite  the  sympathies  of  the  generous,  and  to  alarm  the  fears 
of  the  selfish. 

§  4.  The  wealthy  class  of  which  we  speak  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  tax-collectors,  public  contractors,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Just  before  the  Second  Punic 
War  a  law  had  been  passed  to  make  it  illegal  for  Senators  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commercial  adventure  ;  *  and  to  supply 
the  constant  demand  caused  by  the  wars  that  follow.  Companies 
were  formed  of  persons  who  united  their  means  to  form  a  suflSi- 
cient  capital  to  undertake  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  and 
navy.^  As  one  Province  after  another  was  conquered,  new 
Companies  were  formed,  which  contracted  to  collect  the 
imposts  laid  upon  the  new  subjects  of  Rome ;  and  this  business 
soon  became  a  large  and  profitable  employment  of  capital. 
The  provincial  imposts,  as  has  been  before  stated,  were  put  up 
to  competition  by  public  auction ;  the  Company  which  offered 
the  largest  sum,  if  they  could  give  proper  security,  received  the 
contract ;  they  paid  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  which  they  had 
offered,  and  all  that  they  collected  over  and  above  this  sum 
they  divided  among  themselves.  The  system  was  contrived  to 
encourage  extortion  ;  for  the  more  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
could  exact,  the  larger  were  their  dividends.  Too  often  the 
Senatorial  governors  of  the  Provinces  countenanced  these  men 
in  illegal  exactions,  on  condition  of  sharing  the  profits ;  and  so 
notorious  had  the  extortionate  practices  of  the  revenue  Com- 
panies become  within  forty  years  of  the  Hannibalic  War  that 
^milius  Paullus,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  shut  up  the  gold- 
mines of  Macedonia,  for  the  very  purpose  of  excluding  these 
men  from  any  part  in  the  administration  of  that  country .° 

It  was  from  this  wealthy  class  of  contractors  and  commercial 
men  that  C.  Gracchus  (as  we  shall  see)  created  a  new  order  of 
citizens  to  balance  the  Senators.      This  was  the  Equestrian 

*  Lex  Claudia :  see  Chapt.  xzxi.  §  14.  ^  Chapt.  zxxili.  §  5. 

"  For  all  mines  were  State  property,  and  let  out  to  be  worked  by  con- 
tractoi's.    Chapt.  zxxvi.  §  7. 
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Order,  the  members  of  which  were  called  Equites  or  Knights, 
— a  new  application  of  an  old  name  which  demands  explanation. 

§  5.  It  has  been  noticed  that  by  the  institutions  attributed  to 
King  Servius  the  Equites  were  raised  to  the  number  of  3600. 
They  were  the  wealthiest  men  at  Rome,  and  formed  a  real  body 
of  KLnights  or  Chivalry,  who  served  on  horseback  in  the  army  of 
the  City,  as  all  the  other  Centuries  served  on  foot  They  were 
furnished  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expense,  or  rather  by  a 
special  tax  laid  on  the  property  of  widows  and  orphans,  who 
were  exempt  from  all  other  due& 

As  the  City  increased  in  power  there  were  many  citizens 
who  were  as  wealthy  as  the  Equites,^  and  yet  were  not  of  their 
number  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Veil  many  of  these  citizens  came 
forward  and  offered  to  serve  as  Horse-soldiers  at  their  own 
expense.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  Knights  with  a  public, 
and  Knights  with  a  private  horse.''  After  this  time,  the  Cavalry 
seem  to  have  been  regularly  furnished  by  families  of  a  certain 
amount  of  property;  and  the  horse  bestowed  by  the  State 
became  a  badge  of  honour,  which  was  retained  by  Senators  and 
Consulars,  though  they  were  no  longer  liable  to  serve  in  the 
army.  The  whole  system  was  remodelled,  as  it  appears,  in  the 
Censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  who  were  commissioned  to 
counteract  the  measures  of  Appius  Claudius.  It  was  then 
ordained  that,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  the  Knights 
who^had  a  public  horse,  clad  in  piu*ple  and  wreathed  with  olive, 
should  ride  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the 
city  to  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  dismounting  should  lead  their  horses  past 
the  Censors,  who  had  power  to  deprive  them  of  their  rank  by 
taking  away  the  horse  given  by  the  State.  Such  a  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  Livius  and  Nero,  the  conquerors  of  Metaurus, 
each  upon  the  other,  and  upon  L.  Scipio  by  Cato.  In  process 
of  time  the  distinction  between  the  titular  Equites  and  the 

^  The  Census  of  the  Equites  in  earlier  times  is  not  known,  but  was  (it  may 
be  presumed)  larger  than  that  of  the  First  Class.  Augustus  fixed  it  at  400,000 
sesterces  (about  3500/.),  as  Horace  says  (1  Epist,  i.  58) : — 

'*  Sed  queulringentis  sex  septem  millia  desint, — 
Plebs  eris," 

*  Equites  publico  or  privato  equo. 
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troopers  of  the  army  became  more  and  more  pronounced^  and 
the  possession  of  a  public  horse  became  a  sort  of  honorary  dis- 
tinction held  in  high  esteem.  The  Cavaliers  became  distinct 
firom  the  Cavalry. 

But  a  great  and  complete  change  took  place  when  C. 
Gracchus,  in  a  law  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  raised  to 
the  Equestrian  Order  all  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  and  thus  created  a  sort  of  Lesser  Nobility  to  counter- 
balance the  Senate.  After  this,  as  it  seems,  a  man  lost  his 
place  in  the  Equestrian  Order  by  becoming  a  Senator ;  and  the 
Equites  were  either  wealthy  contractors  and  merchants,  or 
young  men  of  Senatorial  families,  who  had  not  themselves 
reached  Senatorial  dignity.  The  antagonism  of  the  Equites 
and  the  Senate  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the 
internal  history  of  Rome  for  the  next  fifty  years.  And  in  the 
growth  of  this  new  class  we  find  one  of  the  perils  by  which  the 
dominion  of  the  Senate  was  threatened. 

§  6.  More  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
state  of  the  Rural  Population,  not  only  in  the  Roman  territory 
itself  but  throughout  the  allied  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome  military  service  had  been  a  privi- 
lege, confined  to  persons  of  a  certain  property.  Persons  with  a 
fixed  yearly  income  of  smaller  amount  than  gave  a  position  in  the 
Classes  had  been  employed  on  board  the  ships  ;  but  those  who 
had  no  appreciable  property  at  all  were  only  used  as  slingers 
and  archers  to  skirmish  in  front  of  the  regular  battalions  of  the 
Legion.  And  the  same  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Italian  Communities,  who  always  furnished  more  than  half  the 
Roman  armies.  In  the  great  defeats  of  the  Hannibalic  War, 
therefore,  the  losses  fell  not  on  mercenary  armies,  but  on  the 
substantial  burgesses  of  the  towns  and  the  stout  yeomen  of  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  that  dreadful  war  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Territory,  and  of  Italy  gene- 
rally, must  have  been  more  than  decimated.  And  it  was  pro- 
bably due  to  this  cause  that,  from  the  time  of  Flamininus, 
persons  who  had  hitherto  served  in  the  fleets  only  began  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  legions  along  with  the  wealthier  citizens.'    But 

'  That  FlamminuB  origiiiated  the  practice  appears  probable  from  Plutarch^ 
VU,  Flamin.  c.  18. 
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even  this  alteration  was  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  gaps  made 
by  the  wars  which  followed  in  fatal  succession  from  the  first 
campaign  against  Philip  to  the  fall  of  Numantia.  Italy  was 
drained  of  her  best  blood,  and  many  a  farm  lost  the  stout  limbs 
of  its  proprietora 

§  7.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  wars,  being  now 
carried  on  beyond  seas,  drew  off  the  legionaries  from  their 
country  work  much  more  completely  than  the  Italian  wars. 
The  men  could  no  longer  return  home  when  the  campaign  was 
over,  but  were  kept  for  several  years  in  foreign  lands ;  and 
even  if  they  returned  to  their  country  they  had  often  contracted 
licentious  tastes  and  formed  irregular  habits  which  ill  suited  the 
frugal  life  of  an  Italian  husbandman.  And  so  it  happened, 
that  many  of  those  who  had  small  estates  were  eager  to  turn 
them  into  money,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  irregular  pleasures 
of  the  City ;  while  others  who  had  nothing  to  sell  migrated 
without  hindrance.  Thus  the  Rural  Population  was  more  and 
more  thinned,  while  the  towns,  and  Rome  of  course  most  of  all, 
swarmed  with  needy  and  reckless  men,  ready  for  outrage. 

§  8.  The  small  proprietors  found  it  extremely  easy  to  part 
with  their  estates  and  holdings.  For  the  great  Senatorial 
families  were  every  day  growing  richer  by  the  commands  and 
governments  which  were  multiplied  by  every  successive  war; 
and,  being  prohibited  from  commerce,  they  were  glad  to  invest 
their  gains  in  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  estates.  With  these  estates  they  also 
gained,  or  at  least  asserted,  extensive  rights  of  pasturage  on 
the  adjacent  Public  Lands ;  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  question 
these  claims,  they  appropriated  large  tracts  by  agreement  with 
their  wealthy  neighbours.  From  this  time  forth  began  those 
Latiiimdia  or  Great  Estates  which  Pliny  believed  to  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  depopulation  and  decay  of  Italy.* 

§  9.  It  might  appear,  indeed,  that  these  estates,  being  stript 
of  their  labourers,  would  not  be  very  valuable.  But  there  was 
a  circumstance  arising  also  from  the  wars  which  made  them  so. 
This  was  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  Slaves, — a 
point  which  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  our  account  of 

'  "  Verum  oonfitentibus,  Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,  jam  vero  et  Pro- 
vinoiaa." — Plin.  Hist,  Natur,  xviii.  c.  7,  §  3. 
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the  Sicilian  slave-war.  Whole  districts  were  thrown  into 
pasturage,  because  the  free  agricultural  labourers  had  been 
consumed  in  war  or  had  migrated  to  the  towns ;  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  wretched  captives,  who,  though  unequal 
to  the  labours  of  the  plough  or  spade,  were  able  to  watch 
flocks  and  tend  herds.  Changes  thus  suggested  by  the  in- 
terest of  great  Landholders  were  further  stimulated  by  the 
unfitness  of  a  large  portion  of  Italy  for  grain-crops,  and  by  the 
ready  supplies  of  com  obtained  firom  foreign  countries.*^  Even 
when  tillage  Was  still  found  profitable  in  Italy  it  changed  its 
character.  It  was  then,  probably,  that  what  is  called  the 
metayer  system,  which  prevails  so  largely  there  at  the  present 
day,  first  took  its  rise  ;  the  system,  that  is,  in  which  the  tenant 
and  landlord  are  partners  in  the  crops,*  the  landlord  furnishing 
the  seed,  the  tenant  supplying  the  farm  implements  and  the 
labour.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  even  in  parts  of 
the  country  well  suited  for  com,  there  is  a  tendency  to  prefer 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  because  it  requires  less  labour  and 
less  capital  than  grain,  and  therefore  the  tenant  can  better 
afford  to  give  up  a  large  portion  of  his  crop.^ 

§  10.  Some  attempt  was  made,  after  the  Hannibalic  War,  to 
renovate  the  Rural  Population  by  planting  Colonies  on  the 
Public  Lands  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Between  the  years 
194  and  177  b.c.  fourteen  Roman  Colonies  were  planted  for 
purposes  of  military  defence,  and  six  Latin  Colonies,  which 
probably  had  a  more  extensive  object.  But  from  the  last 
named  year  to  the  Tribunate  of  C  Gracchus — a  period  of 
forty-six  years — not  one  Colony  was  sent  out,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  new  colonists  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  old 
yeomen  of  Italy.  Employed  in  war  like  them,  alienated  from 
home  and  the  quiet  routine  of  country  life,  many  of  the  new 
owners  also  sold  their  small  holdings,  and  became  the  inmates 
of  some  great  city. 

Here,  then,  was  a  second  cause  of  discontent,  which  rendered 
the  established  order  of  things  insecure,  and  might  at  any  time 
cause  peril  to  the  government  of  the  Senate. 

»•  See  Chapt.  xlviii.  §  3. 

'  Mitayer  properly  means  Partner,    The  Latiii  term  was  Partiarws, 

^  Of  the  oUve-Kjrop,  at  the  present  day,  the  tenant  only  keeps  one-fifth  part. 
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§  11.  Meantime,  with  the  decline  of  the  Rural  Population, 
the  Population  of  the  City,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  had 
constantly  been  increasing.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
Wars  the  Censor  Appius  had  found  the  Freedmen  and  petty 
tradesmen  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  powerful  support  of 
the  Patricians  against  the  Plebeians.  So  we  shall  find  them  in 
the  next  half  century  generally  taking  part  with  the  Nobility 
against  the  champions  of  the  Rural  Population, — a  fact  of  great 
importance  in  estimating  the  relation  of  parties  at  Rome.  The 
people  of  the  city,  contemptuously  called  the  Forensic  Mob, 
were  mostly  confined  to  four  votes  out  of  thirty-five,  and  there- 
fore in  a  general  way  they  had  little  weight  against  the  country 
people,  who  had  thirty-one  votes  out  of  thirty-five.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  Country  Tribes  which  in  Roman  history  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  People,"  and  it  was  this 
part  of  the  nation  which  supported  the  patriotic  statesmen  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  old  yeomanry  of  Italy ;  while  the 
haughtiest  of  the  aristocracy  were  allied  with  the  people  of  the 
city.  It  was  Appius,  the  proud  Patrician,  who  endeavoured  to 
spread  the  latter  over  all  the  Tribes ;  it  was  by  the  popular 
Censors,  Fabius  and  Decius,  that  they  were  thrown  back  into 
the  Four  City  Tribes.  When  they  had  again  broken  these 
bonds,  the  rule  of  Fabius  and  Decius  was  renewed  by  a  man 
branded  by  Livy  with  the  name  and  character  of  demagogue, 
namely  C  Flaminius,  who  fell  at  the  Lake  Trasimene ;  and  it 
was  the  father  of  the  Gracchi  who  confined  them  even  to  a 
single  Tribe.  Cato,  the  most  popular  man  of  his  day,  was  all 
in  favour  of  the  Rural  Population  ;^  and  it  was  their  sufierings, 
as  we  have  said,  that  first  awakened  the  sympathies  of  Ti. 
Gracchus.  We  must  not,  then,  import  our  modem  notions 
of  ^'popular  men"  into  this  portion  of  Roman  history.  By 
"  popular  men '"  we  mean  those  who  favour  the  People  of  the 
Towns ;  at  Rome  it  meant  those  who  supported  the  People  of 
the  Country.  There  was  at  Rome,  properly  speaking,  no  large 
and  independent  Middle  Class,  consisting  of  shopkeepers  and 
small  traders  of  all  kinds,  such  as  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Western  Europe ;  for  these  crafts  were  filled  by  the  Freedmen 

'   Colonies  were  planted  between  184  and  181  B.C.,  when  Cato's  authority  was 
high,  by  which  many  poor  families  were  I'elieved. 
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and  dependents  of  the  rich.  The  conflict  lay,  therefore,  at  first 
between  the  Nobility  and  the  country  voters ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Equestrian  Order  stepped  in  as  a  New  Nobility  to 
embroil  the  strife. 

§  12.  An  important  consequence  of  this  relation  of  parties 
was  that  by  dexterous  management  the  Nobility  were  able  to 
obtain  great  influence  in  the  Comitia.  Popular  choice  was 
already  much  limited  by  the  fact  that  wealth  was  required  for 
the  discharge  of  public  office."  It  was  further  limited  by  the 
fact  that  at  many  seasons  of  the  year  the  country  people  of  the 
more  distant  Tribes  could  not  leave  their  harvesting  to  give 
their  votes  at  Rome.  In  this  case  the  great  Landowners,  and 
all  who  were  not  obliged  personally  to  labour  on  their  estates, 
represented  the  Country  Tribes.  Thus  we  may  understand  why, 
at  some  seasons,  the  Nobility  carried  elections  against  the  will 
of  the  popular  party,  while  at  other  times  this  party  obtained 
easy  victories  over  the  Nobility. 

§  13.  A  third  and  still  more  serious  difficulty  for  the  govern- 
ment appeared  looming  in  the  distance, — namely  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  and  Italian  Allies  to  be  admitted  to  equality  of  con- 
dition with  the  burgesses  of  Rome.  The  empire  of  the  world 
had  been  won  by  their  swords  and  by  their  blood  even  more 
than  by  the  swords  and  blood  of  Roman&  The  Marsian 
infantry  became  famous  as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  armies  that 
achieved  this  empire.  But  as  the  contest  hence  arising  did  not 
actually  begin  till  some  years  later,  we  will  not  here  anticipate 
matters  by  considering  the  claims  of  the  Italians. 

Nor  need  we  here  enter  on  any  further  consideration  of  the 
Provincial  government.  The  following  pages  will  more  than 
sufficiently  prove  that  Roman  Proconsuls  and  PrsBtors  thought 
more  of  enriching  themselves  than  of  promoting  the  well-being 
of  those  they  governed;  and  our  concluding  chapters  will 
supply  abundant  material  for  estimating  the  general  amount  of 
weial  and  woe  resulting  from  the  imperial  authority  established 
by  Rome  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  known  world. 

«  Chapt.  XXXV.  §  6. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

MANNERS  AND  MORALS :  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

§  1.  Recapitulation.  §  2.  Vain  attompta  to  check  immorality  by  the  Cenaor- 
ship,  and  by  Law.  §  3.  Religion.  §  4.  Public  opinion  :  Literature.  §  5. 
EnniuB.  §  6.  Comedy.  §  7.  Plautua  and  Terence.  §  8.  Characteristics 
of  their  Plays.  §  9.  Ciecilius  and  Afranius.  §  10.  Tragedy :  Pacuvius 
and  AttiuB.  §  11.  Reaaons  why  the  Drama  had  little  success  at  Rome. 
§  12.  Satire :  Lucilius.  §  13.  Prose  Writers.  §  14.  Study  of  Law  and 
Oratory.    {15.  Art. 

§  1.  Enough  has  been  said  in  more  than  one  chapter  of  the 
foregoing  Book  to  prove  the  rapid  decline  in  morality  which 
followed  the  Punic  Wara  It  has  been  shown  that  the  evil 
arose  not,  as  some  supposed,  firom  the  general  fondness  for 
Greek  Literature,  Greek  manners,  and  Greek  culture,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  simple  people  of  Italy  became  corrupted  by 
nearly  a  century  of  war ;  and  that  the  Nobility,  who,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  as  uneducated  as  the  People,  were  brought 
into  sudden  possession  of  enormous  wealth  and  almost  unlimited 
power.  All  classes  had  lost  the  rude  but  thrifty  habits  of  their 
fathers  without  losing  their  ignorance  and  their  prejudices. 
They  had  gained  the  corruption  of  civilisation,  without  gaining 
its  refining  power. 

§  2.  The  rankness  of  vice  was  felt  by  all  Romans  of  better 
feeling  and  truer  patriotism.  In  consequence  of  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  age,  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  evil 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  Roman  mind,  namely,  by  the 
moral  superintendence  of  the  Censors.  Cato,  the  very  type  of 
a  Roman,  wielded  this  enormous  power,  which  the  Censors  had 
hitherto  sparingly  put  forth,  without  flinching  or  compromise ; 
and  if  penal  Edicts  could  have  arrested  social  changes,  or  could 
have  enforced  those  moral  obligations  which  lie  outside  the 
pale  of  human  law,  the  Censorial  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man  as  Cato  must  have  done  it  But  though  his  spirit  de- 
scended, in  some  measure,  upon  succeeding  Censors,  and  hardly 
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a  Lustrum  is  recorded  without  the   degradation  of  several 
Senators  and  Knights,  the  undertaking  proved  vain. 

Sumptuary  Laws,  Laws  against  Bribery,  and  other  means  of 
enforcing  social  or  moral  duties  by  outward  ordinances,  were 
also  tried  by  those  who  still  dung  to  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
old  Roman  simplicity.  The  history  of  all  nations,  or  rather 
the  history  of  human  nature,  would  teach  us  the  vanity  of  such 
endeavours.*  Such  preventive  Laws  become  rather  the  evi- 
dence of  the  evil,  than  its  cure.  They  were  not  more  success- 
ful at  Rome  than  they  have  since  been  in  other  lands. 

§  3.  It  must,  however,  not  be  imagined  that  there  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  corrupt  and  licentious  living,  which 
began  to  prevail  at  Rome  in  this  period.  In  the  foregoing 
chapters  many  such  have  been  specified,  and  if  the  records  of 
the  time  were  more  complete,  many  other  names  now  forgotten 
might  be  added  to  the  list.  But  in  the  most  upright  Romans, 
such  as  Cato,  there  is  something  harsh  and  repulsive ;  and 
now,  more  remarkably  than  ever,  was  their  acknowledgment  of 
social  rights  and  duties  confined  to  the  circle  of  their  own 
countrymen.  Nothing  can  be  more  detestable  than  the  public 
morality  of  Rome  throughout  her  career  of  conquest  No  arts 
were  too  base  to  be  used  by  her  statesmen  and  generals.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  positive  contracts,  indeed,  their  good  faith  and 
punctuality  was  much  greater  than  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to ;  and  Poly  bins,  in  a  passage  already  cited,  gives  them  high 
praise  in  this  particular.^  But  the  religious  feelings  which  he 
attributes  to  tliem  were  fast  decaying.  Those  who  lived  in 
open  profligacy  could  know  nothing  of  religion  but  its  formali- 
ties, which  it  was  necessary  for  every  Roman  to  observe, 
because  they  were  inextricably  entangled  with  the  business  of 
the  Great  Centuriate  Assembly  and  with  all  military  enter- 
prises. Men  of  education  sought  a  substitute  in  Greek  Philo- 
sophy ;  and  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  best  Romans,  such 
as  iEmilius  Paullus  and  the  younger  Scipio,  professed  the 
stem  and  practical  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  school. 

§  4.  Nor  was  the  progress  of  corruption  checked   by   the 


(C 


Quid  Leges  sine  Moribua 
Vame  proficiunt  ?"— Horat.  Cki.  iiL  24,  35. 

»»  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §  9. 
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great  Censor  of  modem  times,  Public  OpinioiL  This  force  can 
never  fully  operate  in  large  Communities  except  through  the 
Press.  ^Vhatever  be  the  abuses  of  the  Press,  and  they  are 
great,  its  uses  are  greater  far.  Without  doubt,  the  purer 
morality  of  modem  times  may,  in  principle,  be  attributed  to 
Christianity :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  thai,  in  practice,  it  is  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  prompt  expression  of  Public  Opinion  through 
the  Press.  At  Athens,  indeed,  the  place  of  this  potent  instru- 
ment was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  free  and  vigorous 
satire  of  the  Comic  Poets.  But  at  Rome  even  this  was  wanting. 
The  rade  Roman  took  little  pleasure  in  exquisite  poetry  and 
keen  wit,  such  as  that  with  which  Aristophanes  or  Eupolis 
enchained  the  ear  of  an  Athenian  audience ;  nay,  the  wild 
buffoonery  with  which  even  Attic  poets  were  obliged  to  amuse 
the  multitude,  failed  to  please  those  whose  youth  had  been 
spent  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battle  field.  Yet  there  was  a 
Literature  at  Rome,  and  we  will  here  resume  the  account  of  it 
from  the  point  at  which  we  before  broke  off'' 

§  5.  It  was  said  that  the  native  poetry  of  Rome  suddenly 
gave  way  to  an  invasion  from  Greece ;  and  that  Naevius,  though 
he  made  a  brave  stand  against  the  prevailing  taste,  yet  lived  to 
see  the  triumph  of  Ennius,  an  avowed  Hellenist.  The  vigour 
and  force  vrith  which  the  new  Poet  used  the  heroic  metre  of 
Homer  may  be  seen  from  one  or  two  specimens  among  the 
many,  which  Virgil  borrowed  and  incorporated  with  slight 
alteration  in  his  great  Epic.^  Ennius,  like  Livius  and  Naevius, 
wrote  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  which  he  translated  from  the 
Greek.     But  the  work  on  which  his  fame  rested,  was  his  great 

«  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §  12-17. 

«*       As,  "  Postquam  Diacordia  tetra 

Belli  ferraioB  postes  portaeque  refregit." — Ennius. 
**  Impulit  ipsa  manu  portas,  et  cardme  verso 

Belli  ferratos  rupit  Saiumia  posies,**         — Virgil. 


*<  Qui  coelum  vorsat  stellis  fulgentibuB  aptum." — Ennius. 
"  Axem  kumero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum,**  — Virgil. 


"  Quse  neque  Dardaniis  campis  potuere  perire. 
Nee  quum  capta  capi,  nee  quum  combusta  cremari." — Ennius. 

"  Num  Sigels  occwnberc  dtmpis, 

Num  capti  potuere  coptf  man  incensa  cremavit 

Trqjavirosf*  —Virgil. 
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Cpic  poem  entitled  the  Annals  of  Rome,  in  eighteen  books. 
The  first  six  contained  a  rapid  narrative  of  the  early  History  : 
the  seventh  began  with  the  Second  Punic  War,  so  that  to  this 
great  theme  the  bulk  of  the  Poem  was  devoted.  He  boasts 
that  he  was  the  first  who  abandoned  the  rude  metre  used  "  by 
Fauns  and  Bards,"  and  studied  the  elegancies  of  style ;  and  he 
is  acknowledged  by  Lucretius  as  the  poet. 

Who  first  from  lovely  Helicon  brought  down 

The  leaves  of  an  imperishable  crown, 

For  all  Italia's  sons  to  hold  in  high  renown.* 

Nor  was  his  boast  empty.  It  is  manifest  that  Ennius,  by  his 
Poem  on  the  Punic  Wars,  formed  and  settled  the  Latin  lan- 
guage much  as  Shakspere  and  the  Translators  of  the  Bible 
formed  and  settled  English.  No  doubt  Virgil  culled  the  fairest 
flowers ;  but  even  the  fastidious  taste  of  Horace  could  recognise 
true  poetic  spirit  in  some  lines  of  Ennius,  though,  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  he  sneered  at  the  old  bard's  pretensions  to  a 
high  place  in  the  list  of  Epic  Poets.'  But  Cicero,  a  generation 
before,  had  few  more  finished  poems  to  compare  with  the  work 
of  Ennius,  and  his  devotion  to  the  old  bard  is  absolute.  So 
long  did  his  popularity  last,  that  Seneca,  writing  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  calls  the  Roman  People  Populus  Ennianus ;  and  por- 
tions of  his  poems  were  commonly  recited  in  the  theatres  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius. 

§  6.  Meantime,  besides  Tragedy,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
there  had  arisen  at  Rome  a  Comic  Drama,  of  high  excellence. 
Comic  entertainments  of  a  rude  kind  had  prevailed  from  early 
times.  But  the  Fescennine  Dialogues  and  the  Atellane  Plays, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  page,  had  no  relation  to  what 
was  called  Comedy  at  Rome.  Roman  Comedy,  like  Roman 
Tragedy,  was  merely  transplanted  from  Greece.  Probably  all 
the  old  poets  from  Livius  Andronicus  to  Ennius,  who  translated 
Greek  Tragedies  for  the  Roman  stage,  also  translated  Greek 
Comedies.     Naevius,  as  we  have  seen,  tried  a  more  independent 


"  Qui  primus  amoeno 


Detulit  ex  Helicone  perenni  fronde  coronam, 

Per  gentea  Italas  hominum  quae  cltutt  clueret." — Lucret.  i.  117. 

'  He  recognises  the  poetic  spirit  in  1  Serm.  iv.  60  sq.;  he  adopts  a  depr«< 
ciatory  tone  in  2  Epist.  i.  50  sq, 
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course,  and  was  persecuted  for  his  pains.  The  CcHnedies,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  Metelli  and  others,  must  have  rather 
resembled  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens,  in  which  it  was  usual  to 
indulge  in  the  most  open  personalities ;  while  the  Roman 
Comic  Dramas  known  to  us  are  borrowed  from  the  New 
Comedy  of  Menander  and  Diphilus,  in  which  the  characters 
represent  not  particular  persons,  but  whole  classes  of  society. 
It  is  evident,  at  once,  that  such  dramas  would  have  little  effect 
upon  public  sentiment  And  this  will  appear  still  more  plainly 
when  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  chief  Comic  Poets  and 
the  general  nature  of  their  works. 

§  7.  T.  Maccius  Plautus  s  was  a  native  Italian,  having  been 
bom  at  Sarsina,  a  petty  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  close  of  the 
First  Punic  War.  His  father  was  a  Freedman :  he  led  a 
careless,  jovial  life,  frequenting  taverns,  and  entering  into  the 
humours  of  the  people,  rather  than  seeking  the  patronage  of 
the  great.  His  plays  were  not  without  reward;  but  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  labour  like  a  slave  for  his  daily  bread. 
He  died  in  184  b.c.  at  a  good  old  age.  Twenty  of  his  come- 
dies still  remain. 

P.  Terentius  Afer  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Carthage 
about  the  year  195  b.c.,  and  was  therefore  some  half  century 
younger  than  Plautus.  In  his  youth  he  was  the  slave  of  a 
wealthy  Roman,  named  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  whose  first 
names  he  adopted  (according  to  custom)  on  obtaining  his  free- 
dom. His  first  play  was  the  Andria,  which  he  finished  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  and  it  won  him  the  acquaintance  and 
patronage  of  Scipio  ^Emilianus  and  Lselius,  who  were  then 
young  men,  studying  Greek  under  Poly  bins.  His  Adelphi 
was  acted  (by  a  strange  abuse)  at  the  funeral  games  of  JEmi- 
lius  PauUus,  and  the  charge  that  he  was  assisted  in  translating 
from  Diphilus  by  his  young  patrons  is  at  least  not  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Poet.**     He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four ; 

s  This  was  his  true  name,  and  not  M,  AcciuSf  as  has  been  proved  by  Ritsch], 
the  last  and  best  editor  of  his  works. 
**  For  he  says  in  the  Prologue : — 

**  Nam  quod  isti  dicunt  malevoli,  homines  nobUea 
Hum  adjutare  adsidueque  una  scriberef 
Quod  illi  maledictum  vehemens  esse  ezistimant, 
Earn  laudem  hie  maximam  ducit/'  &c. 
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and  probably  the  six  Comedies  which  we  still  possess  entire 
were  all  that  he  ever  wrote. 

§  8.  The  characteristic  excellences  of  the  two  Poets  corre- 
spond with  the  manners  of  their  lives.  As  far  as  the  plots  go, 
there  is  little  to  praise.  The  same  generic  characters  appear 
and  reappear  in  every  play.  Both  Plautus  and  Terence  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  us,  at  second  hand,  weak  fathers 
who  leave  their  sons  to  the  care  of  roguish  slaves ;  and  repre- 
sent the  sons  as  determined  to  woo  and  win  a  penniless  ^1,  in 
which  aim  they  were  aided  by  the  clever  knavery  of  the  slaves. 
In  the  end,  a  reconciliation  is  brought  about  by  the  discovery 
that  the  dreaded  mistress  is  the  lost  daughter  of  a  brother  or 
some  particular  friend  of  the  father ;  so  that  the  young  man 
gains  his  point,  and  the  slave,  instead  of  being  punished  for  his 
trickery,  is  rewarded  for  his  adroitness.  Sometimes  a  Captain 
Bobadil,  such  as  in  Greece  were  common  after  the  Macedonian 
Wars,  stupid,  braggart,  and  rich  with  plunder,  is  made  a  butt 
for  all  kinds  of  jokes,  verbal  and  practical,  and  he  is  attended 
by  a  Parasite,  who  flatters  him  extravagantly,  and  is  rewarded 
(as  his  name  shows)  by  a  place  at  the  Captain's  table. 

But  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  unpromising  charac^ 
ters  were  employed  by  the  two  writers  are  extremely  different. 
Plautus,  coarser  and  more  free-spoken,  admits  much  of  broad 
Roman  humour,  and  introduces  many  Roman  customs  into  his 
scenes.  Terence,  veiling  even  immoral  thoughts  in  a  style 
polished  almost  to  coldness,  keeps  closer  to  his  Attic  original, 
and  seldom  ventures  to  mar  its  unity  by  foreign  admixture. 
The  Parasite  in  Plautus  tickles  his  master's  vanity  by  a  coarse- 
ness of  flattery  that  would  have  put  Falstaff  to  the  blush  :  the 
Parasite  of  Terence  falls  into  his  lord's  vein  with  such  easy 
assentation,  that  a  less  stupid  man  might  be  deceived  by  it* 

'  In  the  Miles  Gloriosua  of  Plautus,  the  Parasite  flatters  Pyrgopolinices  thus: — 

— ^  "  You  broke,"  he  says, 
**  In  India  with  your  fist  an  elephant's  arm." 

And  i^;ain : — 

**  I  do  remember — let  me  see — an  hundred 
Cryphiolathronians,  and  thirty  Sardians, 
And  threescore  Macedonians— that's  the  number 
Of  men  you  slaughtered  in  a  single  day.  Pyrgop, 

M  2 
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The  Son  of  Plautus,  thwarted  in  his  desires,  prays  for  his 
father's  death,  that  he  may  bestow  the  inheritance  on  his  mis- 
tress :^  the  Son  of  Terence,  grieved  for  the  deceit  he  has  prac- 
tised upon  his  father,  breaks  into  passionate  self-reproach.^ 
There  is  a  racy  freshness  in  the  style  of  Plautus  which  well 
deserves  the  praise  bestowed  by  CScero,  and  was  so  admired  by 
some  Roman  critics,  as  to  draw  from  them  the  extravagant 
praise,  that  "  if  the  Muses  spoke  Latin,  they  would  use  the 
tongue  of  Plautus  :"  and  if  Horace  speaks  slightingly  of  him, 
as  of  Ennius,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  provoked  by  the 
fashion  which  in  his  day  prevailed  of  over^rating  the  old  Roman 
writers.  The  style  of  Terence  is  a  very  model  of  precision, 
elegance,  and  purity,  as  is  testified  by  Cicero  and  by  Caesar, 
though  the  latter  laments  a  certain  deficiency  of  comic  vigour, 
which  made  him  only  "  half  a  Menander."" 

§  9.  Besides  these  two  famous  writers,  may  be  mentioned  Q. 
Csecilius,  a  Comic  Poet,  who  died  about  two  years  before  the 
Andria  of  Terence  was  acted,  and  who  was  coupled  with  Te- 
rence in  a  manner  that  implies  his  excellence."  He  was  a 
Milanese  by  birth,  and,  like  Terence,  came  to  Rome  as  a 
slave.  He  also  translated  from  Menauder,  but  all  his  plays 
are  lost. 

Another  Comic  Poet  of  somewhat  later  date  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  This  was  L.  Afranius,  who  ventured,  like  Nae- 
vius,  to  write  Comedies  on  Roman  subjects,  though  he  still 
seems  to  have  drawn  upon  Menander  for  his  dialogue."*    It  is 

Pyrgop,   What's  the  sum  total  of  the  men  ? 
Parasite,  Seven  thousand!" 

The  Parasite  in  the  Eimuchits  of  Terence  is  much  more  delicate  in  his  flattery, 
k  Mostellaria,  Act  i.  Sc.  3,  1.  76. 
1  As  Pamphilus  in  the  Andria,  Act  v.  So.  3. 
*°  "  Qmcqiiid  come  loquens  atque  omnia  dulcia  dicens." — Cicero,  Fragm. 

"  Tu  quoque,  tu  in  summis,  o  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito,  pmi  sermonis  amator. 
LenibuB  atque  uUnam  scriptis  adjuncta  foret  vis 
Comica,  ut  sequato  virtus  polleret  honore 
Cum  Gnecis,  neque  in  hao  despectus  parte  jaoeiis."—  Cfsaarap^Sucton. 

n  «  Vincere  C»ciliu8  gravitate,  Terentius  arte." — Horat.  2  Epist.  i.  59. 
This  was  the  popular  opinion,  not  Horace's  own. 

o  "  Dicitur  Afranl  toga  convenisse  Menander/'  says  Horace  (2  Epist,  i.  57). 
Comedies  in  which  the  Dramatis  Personae  were  Roman,  and  wore  Roman  dresses, 
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to  be  regretted  that  one  or  two  of  his  plays  have  not  survived 
to  show  the  nature  of  his  attempt 

§  10.  To  these  short  notices  of  the  Comic  Poets,  we  may  add 
a  still  shorter  account  of  the  two  Tragic  writers  who  flourished 
at  the  same  time. 

M.  Pacuvius,  sister's  son  of  Ennius,  was  bom  at  Brundusium 
in  the  year  before  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  lived  beyond 
the  age  of  eighty,  so  that  he  died  about  the  same  time  with 
Terence.  Most  of  his  Tragedies,  like  those  of  his  predecessors, 
were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  But  he  wrote  one  play  named 
Paullus,  of  which  the  hero  was  the  conqueror  of  Macedon. 

L.  Attius,  or  Accius,  was  bom  in  170  &c.,  and  began  to 
bring  forward  plays  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Pacuvius  (139 
B.C.).  He  also,  besides  his  Greek  translations,  produced  two 
plays  with  Roman  arguments.  The  Brutus  and  The  Decius. 
The  subjects  were  the  Delivery  of  Rome  from  the  Tarquins  and 
the  Self-sacrifice  of  that  Decius  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Sen- 
tinuQL  They  were  produced,  as  the  name  of  the  first  testifies, 
under  the  patronage  of  Dec.  Brutus  Callaicus,  who  carried  the 
Roman  arms  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  entered  into 
a  generous  rivalry  with  Scipio  in  patronage  of  Poetry.P  The 
few  remains  of  Attius  are  terse  and  vigorous ;  and  the  loss  of 
his  historical  plays  especially  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  "^ 


were  called  FdbulcB  Togaia,  while  thoee  in  which  the  Ghreek  nameB  and  dreeses 
were  retained,  which  waa  usually  the  case,  were  called  PalliatcB, 

P  Chapt.  xlvii.  §  8.  These  Historical  Plays  were  no  doubt  the  dramas  known 
under  the  name  of  the  FabulcB  PrcctextatcBy  because  the  chief  persons  wore  the 
Prcetexta  or  State-robe  of  Senators.  Horace  commends  the  &shion  of  plays  on 
subjects  of  Roman  history : — 

"  Nee  minimum  merudre  decus,  vestigia  Gneca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  oelebrare  domestica  facta." — An  Poit  286. 

^  Popular  opinion  represented  Pacuvius  as  the  Euripides,  Attius  as  the 
Sophocles  of  Koman  Tragedy : 

"  Aufert 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  Senis,  Attius  alti" — Horat.  2  Epist.  i.  56. 


»» 


One  of  the  vigorous  sayings  of  Attius  is  the  famous  Tyrant's  maxim,  "  Oderint 
dum  metuant."     The  pithy  line,  "  Virtute  sis  par,  dispar  fortunso  patris, 
imitated  from  Soph.  Aj,  550,  has  been  amplified  by  VirgU  into 

**  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  verumque  laborem, 
Fortuuam  ex  aliis.'* — ^n.  xii.  435. 
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§  11.  From  the  first  play  presented  by  Livius  Andronicus  to 
the  time  of  Attius  was  somewhat  more  than  a  century ;  but  it 
was  in  the  seventy  years  which  followed  the  Hannibalic  War 
that  the  great  revolution  was  effected  which  gave  a  Greek  tone 
to  all  Roman  Literature,  and  especially  to  the  Drama. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  literature  can  have 
produced  very  little  effect  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of 
Rome.  It  was  wholly  of  foreign  growth.  Tragedy,  which  is, 
in  its  right  use,  the  most  lively  and  effective  mode  of  making 
lofty  sentiment  and  noble  character  familiar  to  the  multitude, 
and  Comedy,  which  might  serve  as  a  powerful  exponent  of 
Public  Opinion,  were  for  the  most  part  borrowed  without  reserve 
or  adaptation  from  Greek  originals.  What  interest  could  the 
People  at  large  take  in  plays  like  these  ?  ^'  What  was  Hecuba 
to  them,  or  they  to  Hecuba  ?"  The  Roman  Drama  was  an 
exotic,  which' merely  subsisted  by  the  patronage  of  the  great 
men,  who  had  become  imbued  with  Greek  tastes  and  spoke 
Greek  as  readily  as  Latin.  The  Roman  Dramatic  Poets  were 
mostly  Slaves  or  Freedmen,  whose  object  was  not  so  much  to 
win  the  ear  of  the  public,  as  to  please  the  great  family  to  which 
they  were  attached.  That  such  was  the  case  with  the  Tragedies 
on  Roman  subjects,  is  partly  shown  by  the  titles  which  are  pre- 
served. When  any  one,  as  Naevius,  attempted  to  tread  a  freer 
course,  his  mouth  was  stopped  by  persecution. 

The  common  life  and  interests  of  a  Roman  citizen  every  year 
made  him  less  disposed  for  intellectual  amusements.  From 
childhood  he  was  used  to  the  splendid  games,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding iEdile  tried  to  make  more  splendid.  Triumph  after 
triumph  raised  a  love  of  gorgeous  exhibitions,  which  was  ill- 
satisfied  by  the  poetry  and  action  of  the  Stage.  Above  all,  the 
bloody  sports  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were  first 
exhibited  at  the  funeral  games  of  a  Brutus  (264  &c.),  created  a 
craving  for  strong  and  real  excitements,  which  no  dramatic 
illusions  could  supply.  This  tendency  in  the  vulgar  was  seconded 
by  the  old  Roman  spirit,  which  regarded  the  Drama  as  a  foreign 
innovation,  calculated  to  enervate  and  corrupt.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations at  Rome  were  but  occasional,  and  the  Theatres  were 
but  temporary  booths,  removed  when  the  festival-time  was  past. 
In  the  year  155  b.c.  the  Censor  Cassius  wished  to  perpetuate 
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the  memory  of  his  office  by  building  a  stone  Theatre ;  but  the 
Consul  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  a  rigid  stickler  for  old  Roman  cus- 
toms, interfered  to  prevent  the  work  ;  nor  was  any  stone  The- 
atre erected  at  Rome  till  the  second  Consulship  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  exactly  one  century  later.  But  the  Theatres,  such  as 
they  were,  were  not  so  much  used  for  dramatic  purposes  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  for  the  representation  of  gorgeous 
spectacles  and  magnificent  processions.  In  a  tragedy,  whose 
subject  was  the  Fall  of  Troy,  it  was  not  the  fate  of  Priam  or 
the  sorrows  of  Andromache  that  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  but  a  host  of  soldiers  in  foreign  arms  and  strange 
apparel  that  amused  their  eyes.  In  Horace's  time  this  cor- 
ruption of  taste  had  reached  its  height  The  taste  of  the 
people,  he  says,  is  all  for  bear-baiting  and  boxing-matches.' 
Nor  could  the  educated  classes  boast  of  a  better  taste.  The 
love  of  military  shows  and  spectacles  bad  overpowered  all 
merely  intellectual  pleasures.' 

§  12.  One  species  of  Poetry  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which 
arose  in  the  same  period,  and  for  which  alone  the  Romans  can 
daim  the  merit  of  original  invention, — ^that,  namely,  which 
Horace  and  Juvenal  have  made  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Satire.  It  originated,  doubtless,  with  those  rustic  efiusions 
called  the  Fescennine  Dialogues,  which  had  served  from  early 
times  to  attack  the  foibles  and  fashions  of  the  day.  This  rude 
instrument  was  taken  up  by  a  great  Poet,  who  used  it  so  as  not 
only  to  assail  and  censure,  but  also  to  convey  positive  instruc- 
tion.^   This  Poet  was  named  C.  Lucilius.     He  was  bom  at 


"  Media  inter  oarmina  posount 
Aut  unum  aut  pugiles :  hia  nam  Plebecula  gaudet. 


» 


*  *'  Yerum  Equiti  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 

Omuis  ad  incerfcos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 
Quatuor  aut  plures  aulsea  pi'emuntur  in  horas, 
Dum  fugiunt  eqiiitum  turmse  pedltumque  catenraB : 
Mox  trahitnr  manibua  regum  fortuna  retortis; 
Esseda  feetinant,  pilenta,  petorritay  naves; 
CaptiYum  portatur  ebur,  captiya  CorinthuB." 

And  more  to  the  aame  purpose  in  2  Epist,  i.  185  aqq, 

*  Its  originality  is  expressly  asserted  by  Horace,  who  calls  Lucilius  ''  OraoU 
hUacti  oarminis  auctor"  (1  Strm,  x.  66).  Juvenal's  definition  of  Satire  is  well 
known :  *'  Qoioquid 
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Suessa  Aurunca  in  148  b.c.,  served  in  the  Equites  under  Scipio 
in  the  Numantine  war,  and  continued  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  younger  Lselius,  after  the  death  of  his  more  illustrious 
friend.  He  died  about  the  year  103  b.c.  at  Naples,  to  which 
place  he  had  retired  from  the  civil  broils  which  disturbed  the 
City.  The  muse  of  Lucilius  was  very  fluent  Of  his  numerous 
Satires  only  fragments  now  remain ;  but  many  of  these  show 
that  he  possessed  a  vigour  of  thought  and  pungency  of  style 
not  unworthy  of  the  master  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  indeed,  the  admiration  for  Lucilius  was  so  great, 
that  Horace  thought  it  necessary  to  moderate  the  fervour  of  his 
admirers,  and  gave  so  much  offence  that  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  Satire 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  first  writer  of  Satires.^ 

§  13.  Little  need  here  be  added  with  respect  to  Prose  Litera- 
ture. It  became  a  fashionable  employment  foi;  Romans  of  high 
family  to  compose  narratives  of  portions  of  Roman  history, 
after  the  example  set  by  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus. 
The  instruction  of  the  people  could  but  little  be  consulted, 
when  books  were  all  written  by  hand,  and  were,  therefore,  both 
scarce  and  costly.  But  any  such  piupose  was  disavowed  by  the 
fact,  that  most  of  these  chroniclers  wrote  in  Greek,  just  as  the 
English,  French,  and  German  authors  of  the  Middle  ages  wrote 
in  Latin.' 

§  14.  The  study  of  law  had  before  this  begun  to  be  common 
at  Rome,  and  men  little  fitted  for  military  life  began  to  court 
popular  favour  by  giving  legal  advice  to  numerous  clients.  But 
this  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  succeeding  age.  Men  of 
the  Forum  were  still  expected  to  take  the  command  of  armies, 
even  when  their  inefficiency  was  certain.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Consuls  who  began  the  Third  Punic  War. 

**  Quicquid  agunt  homines, — votum,  timor,  ira»  Yoluptas, 
QaudiAy  dlBcuTBUBj — nostri  est  farrago  libelli." — Sat.  i.  85. 

The  word  Saiira  or  Satura  is  said  to  mean  a  medley, — a  sense  weU  suited  to 
this  definition. 

^  The  first  attack  was  in  1  Serm.  iv.  8  sq.  The  explanation  is  1  Serm,  x.  1  sq. 
"  Nempe  incomposito,  &c," 

^  The  two  Scipios  wrote  Greek  Memoirs;  so  also  Scipio  Naaica,  C.  AdliuB 
GlabriOj  with  the  Greeks  Polybius,  Posidonius,  and  others.  Exceptions  to 
the  rule  were  old  Cato,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (a  dry  and  meagre  annalist),  and 
L.  Cassius  Hemina. 
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But  there  was  a  kindred  pursuit,  which  already  brought  fame 
and  profit  to  those  who  professed  it,  namely,  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  practice  of  indicting  great  ofienders  before  the 
People,  or  prosecuting  them  in  the  Law-courts,  encouraged 
Forensic  Oratory.  Deliberative  or  Parliamentary  speaking 
found  an  open  field,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the 
great  Assemblies  of  the  People.  And  the  faculties  of  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  readily  adapted  themselves  to  the 
requirement  In  his  work  on  the  Orators  of  Rome,^  Cicero 
enumerates  some  even  of  this  early  date,  whose  speeches  were 
still  thought  worth  reading.  Such  was  App.  Claudius  the 
Censor,  whose  dying  eloquence  led  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
persuasive  offers  of  Cineas ;  such  was  M.  Cethegus,  a  distin- 
guished man  in  the  times  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  whom  Ennius 
personified  as  Persuasive  Eloquence,  and  Horace  quotes  as  a 
standard  authority  for  the  ancient  Latin  style ;  *  such  was  Serg. 
Galba,  whose  pathetic  language  procured  his  own  acquittal 
from  the  charge  of  oppression  in  Spain  ;  *  such  was  old  Cato, 
for  many  years  the  favourite  orator  of  the  Forum.  The  study 
of  the  art  of  Speaking  was,  indeed,  the  chief  part  of  a  young 
Roman's  education.  When  he  had  gone  through  some  gram- 
matical teaching,  and  read  some  of  the  old  poets,  he  passed 
into  the  school  of  a  Rhetorical  master,  and  learned  to  repeat 
famous  speeches,  such  as  those  of  Galba,  and  to  frame  speeches 
of  his  own  on  imaginary  subjects.  But  the  old  Romans  objected 
to  these  novel  practices.  Greek  Rhetoricians  were  their  chief 
abomination.  But  in  the  year  161  b.c.,  a  Decree  of  the  Senate 
was  launched  even  against  Latin  Philosophers  and  Rhetoricians ; 
and  the  Prsetor  Pomponius  was  instructed  to  see  that  no  such 
persons  remained  at  Rome.^  Of  the  prompt  measures  taken  by 
Cato  to  remove  Cameades  and  his  companions  six  years  later 
we  have  spokea^  But  the  fashion  was  gradually  tolerated  and 
finally  prevailed. 

y  Entitled  Brutus,  sive  de  Claris  Oratoribus  Libellus, 

'  "  FloB  delibatua   populi  suadcsque  medulla** — Enn.  ap.   Cic.  BnU.   15. 
Comp.  Horat.  2  Epist,  ii.  117,  An  Poit.  50. 
•  Chapt.  xUv.  §  15. 

^  Aul.  GelliuB,  xv.  11,  Sueton.  de  Claris  OratoHSbus,  c.  1. 
e  Chapt.  xliv.  §  2. 
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§  15.  Roman  art  became  more  and  more  a  mere  name,  except 
80  far  as  engineering  and  building  came  into  that  province. 
We  have  nothing  to  add  here  to  the  remarks  made  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  story  of  Mummius  and  the  Corinthian  statues  is^ 
in  a  somewhat  grotesque  form,  an  epitome  of  genuine  Roman 
taste  and  feeling  in  respect  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
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TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS.     (133  B.C.) 

§  1.  Keoesstty  of  Reform.  §  2.  Touth  and  education  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  §  3. 
Elected  Tribune.  §  4.  The  Country  CitizenB  chiefly  interested  in  an 
Agrarian  Law.  §  5.  Provisions  of  the  Law  proposed  by  Gracchus.  §  6. 
Opposition  to  the  Law:  question  as  to  its  justice.  §  7.  Feeling  in  its 
favour :  Octavius,  a  Tribune,  undertakes  to  bar  it.  §  8.  Proceedings  at 
the  First  Assembly.  §  9.  Efforts  of  both  parties.  §  10.  Proceedings  at 
the  Second  Assembly.  §  11.  The  Third  Assembly :  Octavius  deposed,  the 
Law  passed,  Three  Commissioners  elected.  §  12.  Violence  of  the  Nobility. 
§  13.  Bequest  of  Attains :  Gracchus  proposes  to  employ  it  in  stocking  the 
new  allotments.  §  14.  Accusations  against  Gracchus  in  the  Senate :  decrease 
of  popularity.  §  15.  He  defends  his  own  conduct.  §  16.  Offers  himself 
for  reelection :  brings  forward  three  popular  measures.  §  17.  The  Comitia 
adjourned:  preparations  for  a  struggle.  §  18.  Tumult:  death  of  Ghncchus. 
$  19.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

§  1.  It  appears  that  before  the  time  of  Sdpio's  election  to  con- 
duct the  Numantian  War,  it  had  become  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  some  measm^es  were  necessary  to  arrest  the  social  evils  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  Scipio  had  indicated  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  popular  cause  by  his  support  of  the  Cassian 
Ballot-law.^  His  friend  Lselius,  in  his  Tribunate,  actually 
announced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  some  general 
measure  of  Reform ;  but  when  he  came  into  office,  either  he 
was  appalled  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  or  he  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Senatorial  leaders.  For  his  timely  retreat  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Senate  with  the  title  of  The  Wise,  and 
Sapiens  became  his  family  name.^    The  frightful  excesses  of 

■  Chapt.  xlvii.  §  13. 

*>  "  Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli,"  says  Horace,  2  Serm.  1.  72. 
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the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  echoed  by  moyements  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  called  attention  still  more  strongly  to  the  subject ; 
and  in  the  year  that  Scipio  achieved  the  conquest  of  Numantia 
a  leader  appeared  who  was  endowed  with  courage,  firmness, 
self-confidence,  ability,  eloquence,  and  every  requisite  for  poli- 
tical success,  except  a  larger  experience  and  a  larger  share  of 
patience  and  self-control. 

§  2.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  has  been  already  named  as 
having  been  Qusestor  in  Spain  under  Mancinus,  and  as  exer- 
cising an  influence  there  disproportionate  to  his  age  in  conse- 
quence of  the  memory  of  his  father.  That  father  was  one  of 
the  few  Romans  in  whom  public  spirit  prev^ed  over  the  spirit 
of  party.  Though  personally  hostile  to  the  elder  Scipio,  we 
saw  him  interfere  between  that  great  man  and  his  foe&  After 
the  death  of  Afiricanus,  the  chiefs  of  the  party  offered  him  the 
hand  of  Cornelia,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  hero ;  and 
from  this  fortunate  marriage  twelve  sons  and  one  daughter 
were  born  in  rapid  successioa  The  eldest,  Tiberius,  saw  the 
light  about  the  year  166  b.c.,  so  that  the  marriage  probably 
took  place  about  the  time  when  ^Emilius  Paullus  was  conquer- 
ing Macedonia,  and  raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Scipionic 
party.  Gracchus  the  father  died  before  his  eldest  son  reached 
man's  estate,  and  Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  her  childrea" 
The  daughter  lived ;  but  of  all  the  twelve  sons  only  two  grew 
up, — ^Tiberius  the  eldest,  and  Caius  who  was  nine  years 
younger.  To  the  education  of  these  precious  relics  Cornelia 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  her  masculine  mind.  She  even 
refused  an  offer  to  share  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Egypt 
Her  dearest  task  was  to  watch  the  opening  capacities  of  her 
boys.  Such  was  her  confident  hope  of  their  greatness  that  she 
used  to  say  proudly,  that  she  would  be  known  not  as  the 
Daughter  of  Scipio,  but  as  the  Mother  of  the  GracchL 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Greek  teachers  were 
called  in  to  educate  the  boys.  Blossius  of  Cumse,  and  Dio- 
phanes  a  Mitylensean  exile,  are  mentioned  as  the  instructors, 

e  A  pleaamg  anecdote  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Maximus  (iv.  6,  1).  Two 
snakes,  male  and  female,  were  caught  in  the  house  of  Qracchus.  The  Aruspex 
said  that  if  the  male  were  killed  first,  Gracchus  would  die  first;  if  the  female, 
Cornelia.    Gracchus  without  hesitation  killed  the  male. 
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and  in  later  life  as  the  friends,  of  Tiberius.  The  daily  contests 
of  the  Forum  supplied  a  school  for  practical  study.  Scarcely 
had  Tiberius  assumed  the  garb  of  manhood  when  he  was  elected 
into  the  College  of  Augurs.  At  the  banquet  given  to  celebrate 
his  installation  App.  Claudius,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  offered 
him  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage.  When  the  proud  Senator 
returned  home,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  that  day  betrothed 
their  daughter.  "  Ah  1"  she  cried,  "  she  is  too  young :  it  had 
been  well  to  wait  a  while, — ^unless  indeed  young  Gracchus  is 
the  man."  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Carthage,  where  he  and  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  who  afterwards 
wrote  a  History  of  the  War,  were  the  first  to  scale  the  walls. 

The  political  importance  he  had  gained  by  alliance  with  the 
Claudian  Gens  was  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Scipio 
with  his  only  sister.  But  this  marriage  proved  unhappy.  Sem- 
pronia  had  no  charms  of  person ;  her  temper  was  not  good ; 
and  Scipio's  austere  manners  were  little  pleasing  to  a  bride. 
No  children  were  bom  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  them, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  little  sympathy  between  Scipio 
and  his  brother-in-law. 

§  3.  It  was  when  Gracchus  was  about  thirty  years  old  (137 
B.C.)  that  he  served  as  Quaestor  in  Spain  ;  and  to  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  in  repudiating 
the  Treaty  of  Mancinus  are  traced  his  first  sympathies  with  the 
popular  cause.^  But  though  personal  feelings  may  have  quick- 
ened his  movements,  it  would  be  wrong  to  represent  such  feel- 
ings as  the  sole  or  chief  cause  of  his  political  measures.  His 
brother  Caius  tells  us,  that  before  this,  when  he  travelled 
through  Etruria  to  join  the  army  in  Spain,  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  desolate  condition  of  Etruria,  and  noted  her  broad  lands 
tilled  not  by  free  yeomen  as  of  old,  but  by  bondsmen ;  and  that 
then  first  his  ardent  spirit  conceived  the  thought  of  regenerating 
Italy.  Soon  after  this  the  Slave  War  broke  out.  He  spoke 
his  seutiments  freely,  and  public  opinion  designated  him  as  the 
man  who  was  to  undertake  the  thankless  office  of  Reformer. 
In  all  places  of  public  resort  the  walls  were  covered  with  in- 
scriptions calling  on  Gracchus  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  all 
Roman  citizens  to  a  share  in  the  State  lands.     He  lent  a  ready 

^  Ghapt.  xlviL  §  4. 
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ear  to  the  call.  Soon  after  Scipio  set  out  for  Spain,  Graccbus 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Tribunate,  and  was 
elected,  with  nine  others,  all  professed  firiends  of  the  popular 
cause. 

§  4  The  power  of  these  great  popular  officers  had  of  late 
years  been  seldom  used  against  the  Senate.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Gracchi  to  show  the  tremendous  force  of  that  power, 
when  wielded  by  an  able  and  resolute  man.  In  the  beginning 
of  133  B.C  he  entered  upon  office.  He  had  already  prepared 
men  for  his  projected  legislation  by  eloquent  speeches,  in  which 
he  compared  the  present  state  of  Italy  with  her  olden  time, 
deplored  the  decay  of  her  yeomen  and  farmers,  and  the  lack 
of  free  men  to  serve  in  the  legions.  All  his  arguments  pointed 
towards  some  measures  for  restoring  a  class  of  small  landed 
proprietors  who  were,  as  we  have  above  shown,  dwindling  fast 
away. 

The  people  most  interested  were  the  countrymen  of  Latium 
and  the  other  districts  whose  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Tribes 
of  Rome.  The  Freedmen  and  Populace  of  the  City  had  little 
inclination  to  become  farmers ;  but  the  Citizens  of  the  Country 
Tribes,  who  had  seen  their  neighbours  bought  out  or  ruined, 
and  felt  that  they  could  not  long  stand  before  the  all-devouring 
wealth  of  the  Nobles,  felt  intense  interest  in  any  plan  thai; 
promised  them  relief  On  the  first  report  of  the  intentions  of 
Gracchus,  these  Country  Citizens  flocked  to  Rome, — for  it  was 
not  yet  harvest-time,  and  there  was  little  work  to  be  done  at 
home, — and  hung  with  eager  ears  on  the  eloquent  lips  of  the 
young  Tribune. 

§  5.  In  a  short  time  his  plan  was  matured  and  his  Bill 
brought  forward.  He  proposed  to  revise  the  Licinian  Law  of 
364  B.C.,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  head  of  a  family 
should  hold  more  than  500  jugera  (nearly  320  acres)  of  the 
Public  Land ;  but  to  render  the  rule  less  stringent,  he  added 
that  every  son  of  the  family  might,  on  becoming  his  own 
master,  hold  half  that  quantity  in  addition.  Whoever  was  in 
possession  of  more  was  to  give  up  the  esLcess  at  once  to  the 
State ;  but  to  obviate  complaints  of  injustice,  he  proposed  that 
those  who  lost  their  lands  should  be  entitled  to  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  any  improvements  they  had  made  during  the 
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term  of  their  possession.®  All  public  lands  were  to  be  vested 
in  three  Commissioners  (^Trmmviri\  who  were  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Tribes,  but  might  not  be  reelected  for  two 
snccessiTe  years.  Their  business  was  to  superintend  a  distri- 
bution of  Public  Lands  to  all  citizens  in  needy  circumstances : 
and  to  prevent  lands  so  distributed  being  again  absorbed  into 
the  estates  of  the  rich  Landowners,  the  sale  of  the  new  allot- 
ments was  altogether  prohibited.' 

§x6.  The  greater  part  of  these  Public  Lands  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  rich  Landowners,  who  had  bought  up  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  together  with  their  farms,  and 
had  obtained  large  grants  by  favour  of  the  Senate.  They  had 
held  them,  on  payment  of  a  small  yearly  rent,  for  generations ; 
and  many  of  these  persons  had  forgotten  perhaps  that  their 
possession  could  be  disturbed.  After  the  first  surprise  was  over 
the  voices  of  these  Landholders  began  to  be  heard,  at  first  in 
private  circles,  then  more  loudly  in  the  Senate-house,  though 
as  yet  the  majority  of  the  Senate  showed  no  disfavour  to  the 
law  of  Gracchus.^  The  persons  interested  alleged  that  the 
measure,  though  it  pretended  only  to  interfere  with  State-lands, 
did  in  fact  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property ;  for 
these  lands  were  held  on  public  lease  and  had  been  made 
matters  of  purchase  and  sale,  moneys  were  secured  on  them  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans,  tombs  had  been  erected  on 
them :  if  it  passed,  no  man's  land  could  be  called  his  own. 

If  Gracchus  had  proposed  a  forcible  and  immediate  resump- 
tion of  all  State-lands,  without  compensation  for  moneys  spent 
on  them,  these  arguments  would  have  had  more  weight.  Rights 
arise  by  prescription ;  and  if  the  State  had  for  a  long  course  of 
time  tacitly  recognised  a  right  of  private  property  in  these 
lands,  it  would  have  been  a  manifest  injustice  thus  abruptly  to 
resume  possession.  But  the  Licinian  Law,  though  it  had  been 
allowed  to  sleep,  was  evidence  that  the  State  claimed  a  right  to 

*  Plut.,  Vit,  TV.  Gracchi,  o.  9,  says  that  the  State  was  to  purchase  the  Land 
at  its  fuU  yalue.    But  this  is  out  of  harmony  with  aU  other  accounts. 

'  Appian.  BeU,  Civ.  i.  10.  This  was  Uke  a  law  of  perpetual  entail.  Its  effect 
would  have  been  to  make  the  new  Landholders  mortgage  their  life*interest 
whenever  they  wanted  money. 

B  Appius  calls  his  opponents  not  Senators  {^okutrml  or  y^«mi),  but  m  »r«/c«- 
Ttm4i  or  «/  ir\»u0fty  Lat.  Possesaores, — loealthy  Landholders, 
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interfere  with  the  tenure  of  the  Public  Lands.  Moreover,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Public  Lands  had  been  acquired  after  the 
time  of  the  Licinian  Law  ;  and  a  number  of  Colonies  had  been 
planted  after  the  Hannibalic  War  upon  portions  of  the  Public 
Land.^  That  the  Romans  felt  no  doubt  about  the  right  to 
resume  possession  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  framing  his  law 
Tiberius  was  assisted  by  his  father-in-law,  App.  Claudius,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  and  by  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  Consul  of  the 
year,  who,  with  his  brother  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  was 
the  best  lawyer  at  Rome,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity. 
The  right  then  was  clear.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  measure ;  and  of  this  the  history  of  the  times 
will  enable  us  to  form  the  best  judgment. 

§  7.  It  was  certain  that  the  Law  would  be  carried  in  all  the 
Country  Tribes,  because  it  was  precisely  in  these  Tribes  that 
the  strength  of  Gracchus  lay,  and  all  his  arguments  show  that 
he  knew  it.  It  was  to  the  country  people,  who  had  lost  or  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  little  tenements,  that  he  spoke.  "  The 
wild  animals  of  Italy,"  said  he,  '^  have  their  dens  and  lairs : 
the  men  who  have  fought  for  Italy  have  air  and  light, — nothing 
more.  They  are  styled  masters  of  the  world,  though  they  have 
not  a  clod  of  earth  they  can  call  their  own."  One  course  only 
remained  open  to  the  Landholders  for  thwarting  the  bold 
Tribune,  and  this  was  to  gain  over  one  of  his  brother  Tribunes 
to  interpose  the  fatal  veto.  They  fixed  on  M.  Octavius,  who, 
though  a  friend  of  Gracchus,  was  a  large  holder  of  Public  Land. 
For  a  time  he  was  inexorable,  but  at  length  he  gave  way  to 
their  arguments,  and  promised  to  interpose  his  veto.  On  the 
night  before  the  day  on  which  the  Law  was  to  be  proposed  the 
holders  of  Public  Land  went  to  rest  with  lightened  hearts,  and 
congratulated  themselves  that  for  the  present  the  Reform  of 
Gracchus  was  made  impossible. 

§  8.  The  morning  came.  The  Forum  was  crowded  with  people 
expecting  the  completion  of  the  great  measure  which  was  to  re- 
store some  share  in  the  broad  lands  of  Italy  to  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  won  them.  Strange  faces  were  seen  everywhere : 
vine-dressers  from  Campania  and  the  Auruncan  hills,  peasants 

^  The  last  ia  177  B.O.,  that  is,  thirty-four  years  before  the  Tribunate  of 
Ti.  Qracchus.     Compare  Chapt.  xlix.  §  9. 
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from  the  Sabine  and  iEquian  valleys,  farmers  of  valley  and 
plain  from  the  Clanis  to  the  Vulturnus.  Nay,  the  feeling  spread 
to  the  Latin  towns  and  colonies ;  and  their  citizens,  though  they 
had  no  votes,  thronged  eagerly  to  witness  the  contest.  For  in 
every  place  the  same  system  which  had  dispeopled  Etruria  was 
more  or  less  at  work  :  a  law  for  the  good  of  the  Roman  yeomen 
must  in  course  of  time  extend  its  benefits  to  them. 

Gracchus  rose.  His  speech,  even  if  it  had  not  been  eloquent, 
would  have  been  received  with  applause  by  the  eager  expecta- 
tion of  the  multitude.  When  he  had  ended,  he  turned  to  the 
clerk,  and  bade  him  read  over  the  words  of  the  Law  before  it 
was  put  to  the  vote.  Then  Octavius  stood  up  and  forbade  the 
man  to  read.  Every  one  was  thunderstruck.  Gracchus  him- 
self was  taken  by  surprise.  After  much  debate  he  broke  up 
the  Assembly,  declaring  that  he  would  again  bring  on  his 
defeated  Bill  upon  the  next  regular  day  of  meeting. 

§  9.  The  intervening  time  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
test Gracchus  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  that  impatience 
which  afterwards  ruined  him  and  greatly  injured  his  cause.  He 
retaliated  upon  the  veto  of  Octavius  by  laying  an  interdict  on 
all  public  functionaries,  shut  up  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
offices  of  police,  and  put  a  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  Treasury. 
Further,  he  struck  the  compensation  clauses  out  of  ins  Bill, 
and  now  simply  proposed  that  the  State  should  resume  posses- 
sion of  all  lands  held  by  individuals  in  contravention  of  the 
Licinian  Law. 

The  Landholders  put  on  mourning,  and,  as  it  was  believed, 
formed  plots  against  the  life  of  the  popular  Tribune ;  but  their 
best  reliance  was  on  the  firmness  of  Octavius,  who  was  proof 
alike  against  the  threats  and  the  persuasions  of  Gracchus,  though 
he  offered  to  indemnify  him  for  any  loss  he  might  sustain.  But 
no  honourable  man  could  listen  to  such  a  proposition, — no 
honourable  man  ought  to  have  made  it. 

§  10.  On  the  day  of  the  second  Assembly  Gracchus  appeared 
in  the  Forum  escorted  by  a  body-guard,  which  was  intended  to 
serve  not  only  for  his  protection  but  to  intimidate  his  opponents. 
But  in  vain.  Again  he  ordered  the  clerk,  in  a  threatening  tone, 
to  read  the  Bill;  again  Octavius  stood  forth,  and  barred  all 
proceedings.     A  violent  scene  followed,  and  a  riot  seemed  in- 

VOL.  ir.  N 
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evitable,  when  two  Senators,  friends  of  Gracchus— one  named 
Fulvius  FlaccuSy  a  man  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter 
— earnestly  besought  him  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Senate,  which  was  then  assembled  in  the  Curia.  Gracchus, 
knowing  that  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  the  Consul  Scaevola,  and 
others  of  the  moderate  party  were  with  him,  consented ;  and 
taking  the  Bill  from  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  hurried  to  the 
Senate-house.  But  his  late  impatient  conduct  had  weakened 
whaterer  influence  his  name  possessed  in  the  great  Council,  and 
his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  reproaches  from  the 
holders  of  Public  Land.  Exasperated  by  this  treatment  he 
hastily  left  the  House,  and  returning  to  the  Forum  gave  out 
that  on  the  next  day  of  Assembly  he  would  for  the  third  time 
propose  his  measiu*e  ;  and  that,  if  Octavius  persisted  in  opposi- 
tion, he  would  move  the  People  to  depose  their  unfaithful 
Tribune. 

§  11.  As  the  day  approached,  Gracchus  made  every  efibrt  to 
avoid  what  he  considered  a  desperate  necessity ;  but  Octavius 
repelled  every  advance,  not  believing  probably  that  his  colleague 
would  venture  to  fulfil  his  threat  and  do  violence  to  the  sacred 
office  of  the  Tribunate.  But  he  miscalculated.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  Assembly  Gracchus  rose  at  once  and  moved 
that  Octavius,  being  the  officer  of  the  People,  and  having  used 
his  power  to  defeat  the  People's  will,  should  by  the  People  be 
deprived  of  the  trust  which  he  had  betrayed. 

The  Country  Tribe,  which  obtained  by  lot  the  prerogative 
of  voting  first,  was  called,  and  its  sufirage  was  unanimous  for 
the  deposition  of  Octavius ;  sixteen  Tribes  followed  in  the  same 
sense  ;  the  eighteenth  would  give  a  majority  of  the  thirty-five, 
and  its  vote  would  determine  the  question.  As  this  Tribe  came 
up  to  vote,  Gracchus  stopped  the  proceedings,  and  besought 
Octavius  not  to  force  on  the  irrevocable  step.  The  Tribune 
wavered ;  but  at  that  moment  he  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  his 
rich  friends,  and  turned  coldly  from  Tiberius.  Then  the 
eighteenth  Tribe  was  called,  and  by  its  vote  Octavius  was  in  a 
moment  stripped  of  his  sacred  office.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  People,  easily  excited,  but  in  their  wilder  excitement 
seldom  losing  reverence  for  the  law,  that  hitherto  not  a  finger 
was  laid  upon  Octavius ;  but  as  he  retired  from  his  place  no 
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longer  a  Tribune,  a  rush  was  made  to  seize  him,  and  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  devotion  of  a  slave,  who  lost  an  eye  in  the 
scuffle. 

When  order  was  restored,  L.  Mummius,  a  known  friend  of 
the  Bill,  was  chosen  to  fQl  the  place  of  the  deposed  Tribune ; 
and  the  Bill  itself  was  then  passed  by  acclamation.  At  the 
same  time  the  three  Commissioners  destined  to  execute  its  pro- 
visions were  elected.  Their  names  sufficiently  show  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  electors :  Tiberius  himself,  his  father-in-law 
App.  Claudius,  his  brother  Caius,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  serv- 
ing under  Sdpio  in  Spain.  The  Law  was  not  deemed  safe 
unless  it  was  intrusted  for  execution  to  Tiberius  and  his  kins- 
men. Gracchus  was  attended  home  by  the  jubilant  crowd,  and 
hailed  as  the  founder,  not  of  a  family  or  a  city,  but  of  the  whole 
Italian  race. 

§  12.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  risen  to  the  summit  of  power. 
He  seldom  stirred  from  home  without  being  followed  by  a  crowd.' 
The  Numantian  War  and  the  Servile  War  still  lingered,  and  the 
government  of  the  Senate  was  not  in  a  condition  to  defy  attack. 
That  body  now  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  To  mark  their  disap- 
probation they  reduced  the  ordinary  allowances  made  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Commissioners, — a  measure  too  feeble  for  any 
purpose  save  irritation.  It  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  P. 
Scipio  Nasica,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  oligarchical  chiefs.*^  This  man  was  now 
Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  a  large  holder  of  Public  Land, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  with  all  the  fervour  of  one 
actuated  both  by  personal  and  political  interests.  It  was  every- 
where believed  that  the  life  of  Gracchus  was  in  p^l.  The 
Tribune  himself  affected  at  least  to  believe  the  report,  and 
made  no  secret  that  he  wore  a  dagger  under  his  gown.  A  fact 
that  occurred  just  then  strengthened  popular  suspicion.  A 
kinsman  of  the  Tribune  died  suddenly,  and  appearances  on  the 
body  were  thought  to  indicate  poison.     Suspicion  became  cer- 

*  "  Nam  OncohuB  domo  quTim  proficisceretur,  nunquam  xninus  tema  ant 
quaterna  millia  hominum  sequebantur."  Aaellio  ap.  QeU.  ii.  13.  The  imperfect 
tense  marks  the  custom. 

^  Ohapt.  xlvii.  §  13.  Triumvirs  for  planting  colonies  and  dividing  lands 
were  always  allowed  a  Public  Tent,  with  other  conveniences. 
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tainty  with  the  people,  when  on  the  fiineral  pile  the  corpse 
swelled  up  and  discharged  noisome  matter,  so  that  it  was  found 
difficult  to  burn  it  at  all. 

§  13.  Gracchus  next  proceeded  to  measures  which  touched  the 
Senate  in  their  tenderest  point  Attains  Philometor,  King  of 
Pergamus,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Eumenes,  was  just  dead,  and 
had  bequeathed  his  kingdom  with  all  his  lands  and  treasure  to 
the  Roman  People.  In  ordinary  times  the  Senate,  as  the 
administrator  of  all  foreign  and  financial  matters,  would  at  once 
have  assumed  the  disposition  of  this  magnificent  bequest ;  but 
Eudemus,  the  late  King's  minister,  coming  to  Rome  at  this 
moment,  was  induced  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  victo- 
rious Tribune.  Gracchus  at  once  gave  notice  that  he  would 
propose  a  Bill  to  enact  that  the  moneys  of  Attains  should  be 
distributed  to  those  who  were  to  receive  allotments  of  Public 
Land,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  stock,  in  erecting 
farm-buildings,  and  the  like ;  and  further,  since  the  kingdom 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  People,  he  declared  that  he  would 
bring  the  subject  of  its  future  government  before  them  without 
allowing  the  Senate  to  interfere.  He  thus  openly  announced  a 
revolution.  The  Senate  was  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  of 
initiating  measures ;  and  a  course  was  begun  by  which  their 
administrative  functions  would  finally  be  transferred  to  a  large 
and  shifting  Popular  Assembly. 

§  14.  When  Gracchus  next  appeared  in  the  Senate-house, 
Q.  Pompeius, — the  same  who  had  made  and  repudiated  the 
treaty  with  Numantia, — rose  and  accused  him  of  receiving  a 
purple  robe  and  diadem  from  Eudemus,  as  if  he  were  to  be  the 
King  of  Pergamus.  Metellus  Macedonicus  followed,  and  drew 
an  invidious  contrast  between  the  austere  gravity  of  Gracchus 
the  father  and  the  worthless  popularity  of  Gracchus  the  son. 
T.  Annius,  an  old  Senator,  who  had  been  Consul  twenty  years 
before,^  openly  taxed  the  Tribune  with  violating  the  Constitution 
by  deposing  his  colleague.  Gracchus  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  this  last  assault,  and  indicted  the  old  Consular  at  the  next 
Assembly  for  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  People.  Annius 
appeared ;  but  before  Gracchus  could  speak,  he  said :  '^  I  sup- 
pose if  one  of  your  brother  Tribunes  offers  to  protect  me,  you 

1  In  153  B.C.    Cicero^  Brut,  20,  calls  him  non  indisertus. 
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will  fly  into  a  passion  and  depose  him  also."  Gracchus  saw 
the  efiect  produced  upon  his  hearers,  and  broke  up  the  Assembly. 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  Assembly  few  of  the  Country  Citizens 
were  present.  The  season  of  harvest  was  at  hand ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  their  custom  to  attend  on  ordinary  occasions.  But  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  this  failure  impaired  the  prestige  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  Tribune's  name. 

Moreover,  many  of  his  well-wishers  had  been  offended  and 
alarmed  by  a  Law,  by  which  he  had  made  the  Triumvirs  abso- 
lute judges,  without  appeal,  on  disputed  questions  with  regard 
to  property  in  land.  Many  allotments  of  Public  Land  had 
been  granted,  of  which  the  titles  had  been  lost,  or  were  imper- 
fect ;  and  every  person  holding  under  such  conditions  saw  his 
property  placed  at  the  mercy  of  inexperienced  and  irresponsible 
judges. 

§  15.  Gracchus  felt  that  his  popularity  was  shaken,  and  at 
the  next  Assembly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  set  speech 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  deposing  Octavius.  The  sum  of  his 
arguments  amounts  to  a  plea  of  necessity.  It  is  true  that  the 
Constitution  of  Rome  provided  no  remedy  against  the  abuse  of 
power  by  an  officer,  except  the  shortness  of  time  during  which 
he  held  office  and  his  liability  to  indictment  at  the  close  of  that 
time.  The  Tribunician  authority,  originally  demanded  to  pro- 
tect the  People,  might  have  turned  against  the  People.  But 
was  not  it  open  to  Gracchus  to  propose  a  Law  by  which  the 
veto  of  a  single  Tribune  might  be  limited  in  its  effect  ?  Or 
might  he  not  have  waited  calmly  for  the  election  of  a  new  set 
of  Tribunes,  and  taken  care  that  all  were  tried  iriends  of  his 
Law  ?  But  in  his  impatience  he  preferred  a  coup-d'etat,  and 
thus  set  an  example  which  was  sure  to  be  turned  against  him- 
self by  his  unscrupulous  opponents. 

§  16.  The  violent  language  of  Nasica  and  his  party  made  it 
plain  that  in  the  next  year,  when  his  person  was  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  the  sanctity  of  the  Tribunician  office,  he  would  be 
vigorously  assailed.  He  therefore  determined  to  offer  himself 
for  reelection  at  the  approaching  Comitia  of  the  Tribes.  But 
his  election  was  far  from  secure.  Harvest-work  occupied  the 
country  voters ;  many  had  grown  cold ;  the  mass  of  those  who 
resided  in  the  City  were  clients  and  dependents  of  the  Nobility. 
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It  was  to  regain  and  extend  his  popularity  that  he  now  brought 
forward  three  meaBures  calculated  to  please  all  classes  except 
the  Senatorial  families.  First,  he  proposed  to  diminish  the 
necessary  period  of  Military  Service.  Secondly,  he  announced 
a  reform  of  the  superior  Law-courts,  by  which  the  juries  were 
to  be  taken  not  from  the  Senators  only,  but  from  all  persons 
possessing  a  certain  amount  of  property, — a  measure  which  was 
sure  to  please  the  wealthy  contractors  and  tax-collectors,  who 
were  beginning  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  Senatorial  Nobi- 
lity. Thirdly,  he  provided  an  Appeal  in  all  cases  from  the 
law-courts  to  the  Assembly  of  the  People,  a  proposition  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  good-will  of  all  members  of  that  Assembly. 

These  measures,  which  in  altered  forms  were  afterwards  car- 
ried by  his  brother  Caius,  were  only  brought  forward  by 
Tiberius.  But  this  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  His  popu- 
larity retiuned  in  full  tide. 

§  17.  When  the  day  of  the  election  came,  the  Prerogative 
Tribe  gave  its  vote  for  Gracchus  and  his  friends;  the  next 
voted  in  the  same  way.  On  this  the  Senatorial  party  appealed 
to  Rubrius,  the  presiding  Tribune,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
against  law  and  precedent  that  the  same  man  should  be  chosen 
in  two  successive  years.  Rubrius,  a  timid  man,  hesitated ;  and 
Mummius,  the  successor  of  Octavius,  called  on  him  to  resign 
the  presidency.  He  did  so.  But  when  Mummius  was  about 
to  take  the  President's  chair,  the  other  seven  Tribunes  insisted 
on  casting  lots  for  this  honour,  and  after  a  hot  debate  the 
Assembly  was  adjourned  tiU  next  day. 

It  wanted  yet  some  hours  of  night-frdl.  Gracchus  came 
forth  into  the  Forum,  clad  in  black,  and  leading  his  young  son 
by  the  hand.  In  anticipation  of  his  untimely  end,  he  com- 
mitted his  precious  charge  to  his  fellow  citizens.  All  hearts 
were  touched.  The  people  surrounded  him  with  eager  gesti- 
culations, and  escorted  him  home,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer  for  the  morrow.  Many  of  his  warmest  adherents  kept 
guard  at  his  doors  all  night.  Before  he  retired  to  rest  he  held 
a  conference  with  his  friends,  and  agreed  on  the  sign  he  should 
give  them  in  case  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  force. 

§  18.  The  adjourned  Assembly  met  next  morning  upon  the 
Capitol,  and  the  area  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was 
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filled  chiefly  by  the  adherents  of  Gracchua,  among  whom  the 
Tribune  was  himself  conspicuous^  in  company  with  his  Greek 
friend  and  preceptor  Blossius  of  Cumae.  The  Senate  also 
assembled  hard  by  in  the  Temple  of  Fiuth,  Nasica  rose  and 
urged  the  presiding  Consul  to  stop  the  reelection.  But  Scaeyola 
declined."" 

On  this,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  a  friend  of  the  Tribune,  left  the  Senate  and  with  great  diffi* 
culty  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  elevated  place 
where  Gracchus  stood.  He  informed  him  of  the  speech  of 
Nasica,  and  told  him  that  his  death  was  resolved  upon.  As 
soon  as  the  friends  of  Gracchus  heard  this,  they  girded  up  their 
gowns  and  armed  themselves  with  staves,  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  force  by  force.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  Gracchus 
raised  his  hand  to  his  head.  All  saw  the  action,  and  inter- 
preted it  differently.  His  partisans  took  it  for  the  sign  agreed 
upon  the  night  before.  His  enemies  cried  that  he  was  asking 
for  a  crown,  or  was  making  himself  Tribune  without  election. 
Exaggerated  reports  were  carried  into  the  Senate-house,  and 
Nasica  formally  demanded  that  the  Consul  should  put  down 
the  tyrant  But  Scaevola  mildly  answered  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  illegal  proceedings,  and  that  he,  the  Consul,  would 
not  set  an  example  of  violence.  Then  Nasica  es^claimed,  '*  The 
Consul  is  betraying  the  Republic :  those  who  would  save  their 
country,  follow  me  I  "  So  saying  he  drew  the  skirt  of  his  gown 
over  his  head,  after  the  manner  used  by  the  Pontifex  Maximiis 
in  solemn  acts  of  worship.  A  number  of  Senators  followed  ; 
and  the  people,  mistaking  his  purpose,  respectfully  made  way. 
But  the  Nobles  and  their  partizans  broke  up  the  benches  that 
had  been  set  out  for  the  Assembly,  and  began  an  assault  upon 
the  adherents  of  Gracchus,  who  fled  in  disorder.    Gracchus 


">  PiflOi  the  other  Consul,  was  employed  in  extinguishing  the  Slave-wav  in 
Sicily. — Chapt.  xlviii.  §  11. 

The  account  that  follows  is  chiefly  taken  from  Appian,  whoee  narrative  is 
hopelessly  irreconoileable  with  that  of  Plutarch.  Plutarch  represents  the 
Tribune  as  timid  and  irresolute;  Appian  describes  him  as  firm  and  not  without 
hope.  Plutarch  paints  the  scene  in  the  Senate-house;  Appian  gives  only  the 
struggle  in  the  Forum.  The  former  probably  drew  his  information  from  some 
writer  in  the  interest  of  the  Optimates.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  seize 
the  probable  truth  of  both  narratives. 
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abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance :  he  left  his  gown  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  who  sought  to  detain  him,  and  made  towards 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  But  the  priests  had  closed  the  doors ; 
and  in  his  haste  he  stumbled  oyer  a  bendi  and  fell.  As  he  was 
rising,  Satureius,  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  a  stool ;  L.  Rufiis  claimed  the  honour  of  repeating 
the  blow ;  and  before  the  statues  of  the  old  kings  at  the  portico 
of  the  Temple  the  Tribune  lay  dead.  Many  of  his  adherents 
were  slain  with  him :  many  were  forced  over  the  wall  at  the 
edge  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  were  killed  by  their  fall  Not 
less  than  three  hundred  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray. 

Caius  had  just  returned  from  Spain,  and  asked  leave  to  bury 
his  brother's  corpse.  This  was  sternly  refused  by  the  triumphant 
party,  who  ordered  all  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber  before  morning. 

Thus  flowed  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  civil  strife  at 
Rome.  Thus  began  that  long  series  of  butcheries  which  showed 
the  real  ferocity  that  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. 

§  19.  Tiberius  Gracchus  must  be  allowed  the  name  of  Great, 
if  greatness  be  measured  by  the  efiects  produced  upon  society 
by  the  action  of  a  single  mind,  rather  than  by  the  length  of 
time  during  which  power  is  held,  or  the  success  that  follows 
upon  bold  enterprises.  He  held  oflEice  not  more  than  seven 
months  i^  and  in  that  short  time  he  so  shook  the  power  of  the 
Senate,  that  it  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow.  His 
nature  was  noble  ;  his  views  and  wishes  those  of  a  true  patriot 
But  he  was  impatient  of  opposition,  and  by  the  abrupt  way  in 
which  he  threw  away  the  scabbard  provoked  a  resistance  which 
he  might  have  avoided.  When  the  moment  of  action  came,  his 
temper  was  too  gentle,  or  his  will  too  irresolute,  to  take  the 
bold  course  which  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  Senate  had 
rendered  necessary.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  constitu- 
tional government  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  traditional  ex- 
perience was  wholly  wanting  to  guide  the  Tribune.  The  un- 
scrupulous violence  of  his  opponents  goes  far  to  excuse  him ; 
but  the  fact  that  he  also  alienated  the  moderate  party,  proves 

»  Fop  the  Tribunes  entered  on  office  on  the  iv.  Id.  Decembr.  =  the  10th  of 
December;  and  the  new  election  was  held  in  the  July  following. 
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the  great  imprudence  of  his  conduct.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cicero  approves  the  behaviour  of  Nasica  as  patriotic  and  ad- 
mirable f  but  this  was  after  his  own  haste  in  condemning  the 
Catilinarians  to  death  without  trial  had  made  him  nervously 
susceptible  on  this  heasid,  and  in  defending  Nasica  he  was  in 
fact  defending  himself.  More  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to 
the  contemporary  judgment  of  Scipio,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
kinsman's  death,  was  yet  in  his  camp  before  Numantia ;  on 
hearing  of  it  he  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Homer : — 

"  So  perish  all  and  every  one,  who  daree  such  deeds  aa  he  !*'  p 

But  the  sequel  will  show  that  it  was  not  so  much  of  the  political 
measures  of  Gracchus  that  Scipio  disapproved,  as  of  the  impa- 
tience which  he  hasid  shown  and  the  violence  which  he  hasid  used 
in  carrying  them.  Such  defects  of  character  were  of  all  most 
displeasing  to  a  soldier  and  a  Stoic. 

**  And  this  in  a  grave  moral  treatise,  de  Offic.  i.  22.  Nothing  can  be  stronger 
than  his  language.  "  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  quum  privatus  Ti.  Gracchum  interemit, 
non  minus  profuit  Reipublicte,  quam  Afiicanus  in  ezcidenda  Numantia." 

P  tis  Ji^iXMT*  uttt  &XX»s,  Irtt  vMvri  yt  }({•*. — Od.  i.  47. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

RETURN  AND  DEATH  OP  SCIPIO  THE  YOUNGER.    (133—129  B.C.) 

§  1.  Prevalence  of  the  moderate  Party  in  the  Senate.  §  2.  P.  CrasBUB  elected 
Triumvir  to  suoceed  Ti.  Qraochus :  Nasica  obliged  to  quit  Rome.  §  3.  A 
Commission  issued  to  try  the  accomplices  of  Qracchus.  §  4.  War  raised  in 
Pergamufl  by  one  Aristonicus.  §  5.  Scipio  returns  from  Spain :  his  sym- 
pathies  with  the  Italian  yeomen.  §  6.  Hia  opposition  to  the  City  popolaoe. 
§  7.  Scipio  and  Crassus  competitor^  for  the  command  against  Aristonicua : 
CraasuB  elected  by  great  minority.  §  8.  Censorship  of  Metellus  and  Pom- 
peius,  two  Plebeians.  §  9.  Death  of  Crassus  in  Asia,  and  of  App.  Claudius : 
Fulvius  FlaccuB  and  Carbo  elected  Triumvirs  in  their  stead.  §  10.  Pro* 
ceedingB  of  Carbo  to  give  effect  to  the  Agrarian  Law.  §  11.  Arbitrary 
decisions  on  tenure  of  Public  Lands :  great  offence  given  to  the  Italians. 
§  12.  They  entreat  Scipio  to  undertake  their  cause.  §13.  He  transfers 
the  power  of  deciding  claims  to  the  Consuls :  ftulure  of  this  scheme.  §  14. 
Speech  of  Scipio  in  the  Senate  :  intention  to  speak  in  the  Forum  next  day : 
he  is  found  dead  in  his  bed.  §  15.  Suspicions  of  murder.  §  16.  Character 
of  Scipio. 

§  1.  The  struggle  hagd  now  commenced  between  the  Oligarchy 
and  Democracy.  This  struggle  was  to  last  till  the  Dictator 
Sylla  for  a  time  restored  the  Senate  to  sovereignty,  which  was 
wrested  from  them  again  by  a  Dictator  yet  more  potent  than 
Sylla.  But  we  should  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Oligarchy  were  always  identical.  At  times  they  were  so, 
for  at  times  the  violent  party  among  the  Nobles  were  in  com- 
mand of  a  majority  in  the  Senate ;  but  a  moderate  party  always 
existed,  who  stood  between  the  Nobility  and  the  Democracy. 
It  was  the  violent  party,  headed  by  Nasica,  not  the  body  itself, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Gracchus ;  and  the 
return  of  Scipio  triumphant^  from  Numantia  added  strength  to 
the  moderate  section  of  the  great  Council 

§  2.  This  appeared  at  once  after  the  death  of  Gracchus. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  annul  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agrarian  Law :  the  People  were  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  to 
the  election  of  a  new  Commissioner  in  the  place  of  Gracchus 
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and  their  choice  fell  on  P.  licinius  Crassus,  brother  by  blood 
of  the  Consul  Scaevola,  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  family 
of  the  Crassi/  His  daughter  had  lately  been  married  to 
young  Caius  Gracchus,^  and  he  now  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  party.  His  great  legal  knowledge  and  high 
character  fitted  him  above  all  men  to  discharge  the  difficult 
duties  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Triumvirs  in  deciding 
cases  of  disputed  possession.  The  People  by  his  election  gave 
proof  of  their  devotion  to  the  house  of  Gracchus.  The  Senate 
acted  with  prudence  in  not  thwarting  his  election. 

Nor  did  the  Senate  attempt  to  shield  Nasica  from  popular 
indignation.  He  was  everywhere  branded  as  the  murderer  of 
Gracchus,  and  his  own  friends  advised  him  to  retire  to  some 
remote  country,  though  properly,  as  Chief  Pontifex,  he  wa£ 
prohibited  firom  quitting  the  soil  of  Italy.  He  never  returned. 
No  long  time  after  he  died  at  Pergamus,  and  Crassus  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Pontificate."^ 

§  3.  But  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  Slave  War 
having  been  brought  to  an  end  by  Fiso,  the  Senate  was  in- 
duced by  the  rich  Landholders  to  give  the  new  Consuls  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
abetted  Gracchus  in  his  last  attempts.  These  Consuls  were  P. 
Rupilius,  a  friend  of  Scipio,  and  P.  Popillius  Laenas.  They 
began  their  proceedings  by  associating  with  themselves  C. 
Laelius,  a  man  of  known  moderation.  Before  the  inquiry 
commenced,  Laelius  sent  for  Blossius,  and  questioned 
him  privately  as  to  his  part  in  the  late  disturbances.  He 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  followed  the 
Tribune's  orders.  "  That,"  said  Lselius,  "  is  no  excuse.  What 
would  you  have  done  if  he  had  ordered  you  to  set  the  Capitol 
on  fire  ?"  "  Gracchus,"  replied  Blossius,  "  could  never  have 
given  such  an  order."  *'  But  if  he  had  ?"  insisted  Laelius. 
**  Then,"  said  Blossius,  "  I  would  have  done  it"  This  bold 
partisan,  however,  was  suffered  to  escape,  and  fQund  refuge,  like 

*  Hence  called  Mucianus.  See  Cicero,  BnU,  26,  Acad,  ii.  5,  for  his  life  and 
character. 

^  Plut.  V.  Ti,  Qracchij  c.  21. 

e  He  must  have  died  in  132  b.c.,  for  CraMus  was  Pontifez  when  he  became 
Conaul  in  131  b.c.    See  §  9. 
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Nasica,  at  Pergamus.  Diopfaanes  of  Mitylene,  another  of  the 
preceptors  of  Gracchus,  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  arrested 
by  the  Consuls  and  put  to  death.  Others  also,  as  it  is  said, 
lost  their  lives,  and  some  escaped  death  by  exile.  It  does  not 
appear  that  much  severity  was  used.^  But  however  this  might 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  whole  proceedings  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  Laws  of  Appeal.  The  Consuls  had  no 
legal  power  to  try  and  condemn  within  the  City. 

§  4.  After  this  business  Rupilius  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where 
(as  we  have  said)  he  gained  great  reputation  by  the  regula- 
tions which  he  made  to  prevent  future  Agrarian  troubles  in  that 
island.*  But  the  joy  caused  by  the  termination  of  Western 
wars  was  damped  by  ominous  tidings  from  the  East.  One 
Aristonicus,  a  bastard  son  of  King  Attains,  taking  advantage, 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Senate  and  Gracchus  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  Pergamus,  raised  his  standard  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  that  country,  and  like  the  Sicilian  pretender,  Antio- 
chus,  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  Slaves.'  Blossius  joined  him 
in  the  hope  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  fnends.^  But  for  the 
present  the  Senate  paid  little  attention  to  this  war. 

§  5.  It  was  not  probably  till  the  autumn  of  this  year  that 
Scipio  celebrated  his  Numantian  triumph.  It  was  not  gorgeous 
with  spoils  nor  graced  by  a  long  train  of  captives,  for  the  Nu- 
mantians  had  buried  themselves  and  their  possessions  beneath 
the  ruins  of  their  city.  But  the  presence  of  Scipio,  at  this 
moment,  was  or  might  be  pregnant  with  results;  and  as  he 
passed  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  many  eyes  turned  to  him 
in  fond  expectation,  that  his  influence  and  probity  might  avail 
to  allay  the  fury  of  contending  parties.  It  might  be  thought 
that  his  approval  of  the  death  of  Gracchus  sufficiently  indicated 
what  part  he  intended  to  take.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Gracchus, 
without  disapproving  of  his  purpose.  Tlie  countrymen  of  Latium 
and  Italy  htid  fought  under  him  at  Carthage  and  at  Numantia. 
It  was  known   that  among  the  rest  he   had   shown   especial 

^  Plutaich  represents  the  matter  otherwise.  But  he  gives  no  proofs;  and 
Cicero  {de  Amicit.  12)  makes  Lselius  speak  of  the  Commission  as  acting  with 
moderation. 

•  Chapt.  xlviii.  §12andl3. 

f  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  646.  »  Pint.  c.  Ti,  Gracch.  c.  20. 
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honour  to  a  young  soldier  of  Arpinum,  of  bumble  birth  and 
rude  manners.  On  one  occasion  be  bad  invited  this  youth  to 
supper,  and  placed  him  by  his  side ;  and  when  some  flatterer 
asked  where  a  general  could  be  found  to  succeed  him,  ^'  Per- 
haps here,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  soldier  s 
arm.     The  name  of  the  youth  was  C.  Marius. 

§  6.  Whatever  doubt  might  rest  on  Scipio's  intentions,  he 
soon  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  holding  out  a 
hand  to  the  Civic  Populace,  whom  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life 
Gracchus  haA  sought  to  conciliate.  One  of  the  great  Tribune's 
partisans,  by  name  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  man  of  ready  wit,  but 
in  character  turbulent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled,^  hoped  to 
raise  himself  to  importance  by  means  of  this  rabbla  He  was 
one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year,  and  had  carried  a  law  for 
extending  the  use  of  the  ballot  into  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  People,  whereas  hitherto  it  had  been  confined  to  elections 
and  trials.*  He  now  brought  forward  another  bill,  making  it 
legal  to  reelect  a  Tribune  to  a  second  year  of  office ; — a  pro- 
vision evidently  suggested  by  the  opposition  offered  to  the 
reelection  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  Scipio  and  Lselius  opposed  the 
measure,  and  the  former  spoke  so  warmly  against  it,  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Tribes,  though  young  C.  Gracchus  made  his 
first  public  speech  in  its  favour.  It  was  then  that  Carbo  pub- 
licly demanded  of  Scipio  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  "That  he  was  rightly  put  to  death,"  Scipio 
promptly  replied.  At  these  words  an  angry  shout  was  raised. 
Scipio  turned  sternly  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, — 
"  Peace,"  he  said,  "  ye  stepsons  of  Italy.  Remember  who  it 
was  that  brought  you  in  chains  to  Rome."*^ 

By  this  haughty  defiance  he  broke  for  ever  with  the  Freed- 
men  and  Civic  Populace,  that  is,  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men, backed  by  the  idle  and  licentious  mob  which  was  always 
ready  to  throng  the  Forum. 

§  7.  As  the  Bill  of  Carbo  was  rejected,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  People  of  the  Country  Tribes  were  present  in  force, 

^  "  KloquentissimuB  homo/'  Cicero,  Brut.  43;  ''seditiosus  atque  improbus 
civis/'  de  Leyg.  ill.  16;— statements  which  the  sequel  will  make  good. 
'  Chapt.  xlvu.  §  10. 
k  Valer.  Max.  vi.  2,  H.    Cf.  Veil.  Pat.  u.  4,  Cicer.  de  Orat.  ii.  25. 
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and  voted  against  it.  Thd  question  now  was,  whether  Scipio 
would  combine  with  Crassus  and  become  their  leader,  or 
whether  he  would  join  the  oligarchical  party  in  opposing  all 
reforms. 

The  policy  adopted  by  this  party  was  to  foil  the  Agrarian 
Law  by  passive  inertness.  Since  the  disgrace  of  Nasica,  the 
more  hot-headed  of  the  nobles  fell  back,  and  left  the  guidance 
of  their  cause  to  more  moderate  and  respectable  men,  such  as 
Q.  Metellus  Macedonicua  The  Metelli  were  hereditary 
opponents  of  the  house  of  Scipio,  and  their  family  feuds  had 
lately  been  renewed  Scipio  undertook  to  impeach  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  a  man  to  whom  was  imputed  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Metellus  came  forward  as  his  defender.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  culprit  and 
his  advocate  were  both  of  the  same  party  with  the  jury,  and 
Scipio  was  defeated 

Early  in  the  following  year,  however  (181  rc),  an  incident 
occurred  which  parted  Scipio  from  Crassus.  The  Consuls  for 
the  year  were  Crassus  himself  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  The 
former  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  latter  was  Flamen  of  Mars. 
By  this  time  the  war  raised  by  Aristonicus  in  Asia  had  become 
80  serious,  that  the  Senate  could  no  longer  delay  sending  a 
regular  army  against  him.  Both  Consuls  were  eager  for  com- 
mand; but  by  reason  of  their  sacred  offices  they  were  both 
legally  unable  to  leave  Italy,  and  Scipio's  tried  skill  in  war 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  man  for  command  Not  choosing 
to  decide  this  question  themselves,  the  Senate  referred  it  to  the 
People.  The  great  popularity  of  Crassus  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  out  of  the  Thirty-five  Tribes,  two  only  voted  for  Scipio 
and  the  rest  for  him.^  Though  he  had  himself,  in  virtue  of  his 
Pontifical  authority,  forbidden  his  colleague  the  Flamen  to  quit 
Italy,  he  considered  a  vote  of  the  People  as  superior  to  the 
law ;  and  having  completed  his  levies  set  out  for  Pergamus, 
never  to  return.  After  this,  Scipio  seems  to  have  retired  from 
Rome  for  a  period  in  disgust. 

§  8.  In  this  same  year  the  Censorship  was  held  by  Q.  Me- 
tellus and  Q.  Pompeius, — an  event  noted  by  all  the  historians 
as  memorable,  since  now  for  the  first  time  two  men  of  plebeian 

'  Cioero,  Philipp.  xi.  8. 
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blood  were  elected  to  the  most  august  magistracy  of  the  State. 
It  is  rather  matter  of  wonder  that  an  artificial  distinction,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  was  obsolete,  should  have  been  so 
long  retained  in  the  single  case  of  the  Censorship,  than  that  it 
should  now  have  ceased.  The  Censorship  of  Metellus  was  long 
remembered  for  a  famous  speech  which  he  delivered  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  in  which  he  proposed  that  d.11  citizens  should  be 
compelled  to  marry  in  order  to  raise  up  soldiers  to  the  State .» 
His  complaints  are  the  same  as  the  complaints  of  Gracchus, 
though  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  Agrarian  Law.  All  parties 
indeed  concurred  in  their  view  of  the  facts :  it  was  in  the 
remedies  to  be  adopted  that  they  differed. 

The  Censorship  of  Metellus  also  offers  a  notable  instance  of 
the  license  assumed  by  the  Tribunes  since  Gracchus  had  shown 
the  real  power  of  the  office.  In  calling  over  the  list  of  the 
Senate  Metellus  passed  over  the  name  of  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  one 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  year.  When  he  next  appeared  in  the 
Forum,  Labeo  ordered  his  officers  to  cast  him  down  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock.  With  prompt  obedience  they  were  hurrying  the 
Censor  to  the  fatal  edge,  when  the  other  Tribunes  interfered 
to  prevent  this  arbitrary  act.°  Labeo,  foiled  in  his  attempt  at 
summary  vengeance,  confiscated  the  personal  property  of  Me- 
tellus, and  sold  it  by  public  auction.®  Violence  of  this  kind 
was  highly  displeasing  to  the  more  moderate  men  of  the 
Gracchan  party.  News  of  the  turbulent  Tribunate  of  Carbo 
reached  the  ears  of  Crassus  in  Asia,  and  he  signified  his  wish 
that  this  demagogue  should  be  made  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct. **  If  there  were  a  tumult,"  he  argued,  "  the  presiding 
Magistrate  was  to  be  held  responsible."  p 

§  9.  If  Crassus  had  returned,  he  might  have  taken  more  active 
steps  to  diminish  the  violence  which  the  democratic  leaders 
were  beginning  to  encourage.  He  was  to  remain  in  Asia  as 
Proconsul  for  the  year  130  b.c.  ;  but  early  in  that  year  came 
tidings  of  his  death.  He  had  been  defeated  by  Aristonicus  in 
a  pitched  battle,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Roman  statesman 
and  jurist,  deeming  slavery  intolerable,  purposely  struck  the 
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It  was  recited  by  Augustua,  when  he  proposed  his  Law  de  matitandis  Ordi- 
ntbus,  as  exactly  applicable  to  those  times. — Liv.  Epit,  lix. 
■  Plin.  II.  JV.  vii.  44,         "  Cioero,  pro  Demo,  47.         p  Cicero,  Legg.  iii.  19. 
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barbarian  who  had  captured  him  in  the  face  with  his  sword- 
belt,  and  was  instantly  cut  down.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Aristonicus :  his  body  interred  at  Smyrna.^ 

About  the  same  time  died  App.  Claudius.  The  natural 
leader  of  the  Gracchan  party  would  now  have  been  C.  Gracchus. 
But  this  young  man,  after  speaking  for  the  bill  of  Carbo,  had 
withdrawn  from  public  life,  at  the  advice  (it  is  said)  of  his 
mother  Cornelia.  Consequently  fresh  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  reckless  Carbo,  who  was  supported  by  Fulvius  Flaccus  ; 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  party  became  more  positively 
democratic. 

§  10.  These  leaders  sought  to  recover  their  popularity  with 
the  Country  Tribes  by  calling  the  Agrarian  Law  into  fresh  life. 
Of  the  three  Commissioners  elected  for  the  year  C.  Gracchus 
still  appeared  on  the  list ;  the  vacancies  made  by  the  deaths  of 
Crassus  and  App.  Claudius  were  filled  by  Carbo  and  Flaccus. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rich  Landholders  endeavoured  to 
ba£9e  the  law  by  passive  resistance.  They  continued  to  bold 
their  large  possessions  as  if  no  such  law  existed,  and  neglected 
to  register  their  names,  as  required,  on  the  books  of  the  Com- 
missionera  To  foil  this  policy,  Carbo  and  his  colleagues  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  for  informations  against  all  who  had  not 
duly  registered  themselves  as  holders  of  Public  Land.  The 
call  was  readily  obeyed,  and  the  Triumvirs  were  soon  over- 
burdened with  names.  The  next  step  was  to  decide  on  the 
rights  of  the  present  holders,  and  to  determine  the  boundaries 
between  the  private  and  the  public  lands  in  each  estate.  This 
was  a  task  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  here  the  loss  of  Crassus  was 
sensibly  felt.  His  integrity  and  legal  sagacity  designated  him 
for  the  business  ;  whereas  the  ignorant  and  reckless  Carbo  was 
of  all  men  the  most  unfit.  But  he  cared  not  for  this.  His  aim 
was  to  gratify  the  Country  Voters  of  Rome,  and  he  regarded 
not  at  whose  expense  this  was  done.  But  in  accomplishing  his 
purpose  he  raised  up  a  host  of  formidable  opponents  on  whom 
he  had  not  reckoned. 

§  11.  Portions  of  the  Public  Land  had  often  been  granted  or 
sold  not  only  to  burgesses  of  Rome,  but  also  to  citizens  of  the 
Latin  Colonies  and  of  the  Italian  towns.     These  Italian  Land- 

*>  VaL  Max.  iii  2,  12.    Compare  Ascon.  in  Scaur,  p.  25,  ed.  Orelli. 
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holders  were  now,  in  consequence  of  Carbo's  proclamation/ 
suddenly  called  upon  to  produce  their  title-deeds,  which  in 
many  cases  were  missing,  or  if  produced  were  ambiguous ;  so 
that  a  yast  number  of  these  holders  were  liable  to  be  stript 
of  lands  which  were  undoubtedly  their  own.  Further,  in  cases 
where  persons  held  property  partly  public  and  partly  private, 
there  were  often  no  documents  to  show  which  part  was  public 
and  which  private.  The  Commissioners  acted  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way,  taking  away  vine-lands  well  cultivated  and  fur- 
nished with  buildings,  and  leaving  tracts  of  less  valuable  land 
or  sometimes  uncultivated  swamps.  Moreover,  the  boundaries 
between  freehold  estates  and  unappropriated  public  land  were 
often  indeterminate ;  and  many  persons  who  received  allotments 
of  the  latter  boldly  encroached  upon  their  neighbour's  freehold, 
relying  on  the  favour  of  the  Triumvirs  to  support  their  encroach- 
ments.' 

In  consequence  of  the  irritation  caused  by  these  proceedings, 
a  new  popidar  party  was  called  forth.  In  Carbo's  rash  haste 
to  win  the  Roman  countrymen  he  recked  not  of  the  hostility  of 
Latins  and  Italians ;  and  those  who  had  lately  thronged  to 
Rome  to  share  the  triumph  of  Gracchus  now  rose  like  one  man 
to  oppose  those  who  now  pretended  to  represent  Gracchus. 
The  Italian  party,  as  this  new  party  may  be  called,  exercised  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  events  of  the  next  fifty  years. 

§  12.  These  new  opponents  of  the  Agrarian  Law  had  no 
mind  to  join  the  Roman  oligarchs,  but  tiuned  to  Scipio  and 
supplicated  him  to  undertake  their  cause.  They  had  claims 
upon  him,  for  they  had  volunteered  to  fill  his  army  when  the 
Senate  had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  he  had  always  mani- 
fested sympathy  with  them.  Averse  as  he  was  from  party 
politics,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  tflsk.  The  moderate  party 
in  the  Senate  welcomed  his  return,  and  professed  themselves 
ready  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  Italians.  Metellus  put 
aside  his  old  hostility.*  Even  the  mild  ScsBvola  had  been  led 
by  the  late  excesses  of  the  democratical  leaders  to  speak  in 
justification  of  the  death  of  Gracchus. 

'  Appifin,  Bell,  Civ.  i.  18. 

*  Their  opposition  had  always  been  courteous.     "  Inter  P.  Afrioanum  et 
Q.  MeteUum  fuit  sine  aoerbitate  dissensio.*'— Cicero,  de  Off,  i.  25. 
VOL.  II.  o 
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§  13.  Scipio  rose  in  the  Senate  and  moved  that  a  Decree 
should  issue  for  withdrawing  froin  the  Triumvirs  the  judicial 
power  with  which  they  had  been  invested  by  Gracchus,  and 
transferring  the  jurisdiction  to  the  Consuls.  Of  those  in  office 
for  the  year  129  kc,  M'  Aquillius  had  already  left  Rome  to 
reap  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Pergamene  War,  though  Aria- 
tonicus  had  already  been  reduced  to  extremities  by  Perpema, 
who  had  succeeded  Crassus.  The  other  Consul,  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus,  was  at  Rome,  and  to  him  was  committed  the  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  business  of  deciding  the  claims  which  had 
been  r£used  by  the  late  proclamation  of  Carbo.  He  was  a  man 
of  refined  taste,  fonder  of  art  and  literature  than  of  business.* 
Before  he  had  sate  very  long,  news  came  of  an  opportune  move- 
ment among  the  lapydes,  a  people  on  the  lUyrian  frontier ;  and 
Tuditanus  eagerly  seized  this  excuse  for  hastening  to  Aquileia, 
feeling  confident  that  he  could  better  cope  with  barbarous 
enemies  than  with  the  more  barbarous  perplexities  of  the  law. 

All  proceedings  were  thus  cut  short.  The  Senate  had  taken 
away  jurisdiction  from  the  Triumvirs ;  the  Consul  to  whom  it 
was  committed  had  fled.  General  discontent  arose  among  the 
Roman  Countrymen,  and  all  who  were  expecting  to  receive 
allotments  of  Public  Land.  Scipio  was  loudly  accused  of 
having  betrayed  Roman  interests  to  those  of  Italy.  His 
enemies  spread  reports  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  Oli- 
garchy, that  he  intended  to  repeal  the  Sempronian  Law  by 
force,  and  let  loose  his  soldiery  upon  the  People  of  Rome. 
The  great  number  of  Latins  and  Italians  who  thronged  the 
City  lent  colour  to  ^ese  rumours. 

§  14.  Scipio,  averse  as  he  was  to  public  demonstrations,**  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  explain  his  motives,  and  announced  his 
purpose  of  delivering  set  speeches,  one  day  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  day  after  in  the  Forum.  The  first  only  of  these  purposes 
was  fulfilled.  By  his  speech  in  the  Senate  he  pledged  himself 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  against  the 
Triumvirs,  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  resumption  of  the  lands 
that  had  been  granted  to  them.  The  Senate  loudly  applauded ; 
and  Scipio  was  escorted  home  by  the  mass  of  the  Senators  with 

.  «  "Omni  vita  atque  victu  excultus  atque  expolitus."— Cicero,  Brut,  25. 
•  C.  Fannius  ap,  Cicer.  Acad,  ii.  5;  de  Orat,  ii.  67;  Brut,  67, 
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a  jubilant  crowd  of  Italians.  Many  thought  that  this  was  the 
most  glorious  day  of  his  Ufa. 

He  retired  to  rest  early,  in  good  health.  In  the  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  By  his  side  lay  the  tablets,  on 
which  he  had  been  noting  down  the  heads  of  the  oration  which 
he  had  intended  to  make  next  day. 

§  15.  The  death  of  Scipio  struck  consternation  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Senators.  Metellus  exclaimed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered.'^ It  is  said  that  on  the  neck  marks  as  of  strangulation 
appeared ;  and  when  he  was  carried  out  to  burial  the  head  was 
covered,  contrary  to  custom.^  At  the  moment  suspicion  at- 
tached to  C.  Gracchus,  and  to  his  sister  Sempronia,  the  wife  of 
Scipio.  But  these  unfounded  rumours  soon  passed  over ;  and 
it  was  confidently  affirmed  that  Carbo  was  the  murderer.  Cicero 
speaks  of  this  as  an  undoubted  &ct ;  the  character,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  history,  of  the  man  justifies  the  belief 

However,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
spoke  at  the  grave  he  attributed  his  brother's  death  to  natural 
causes ;  and  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  manner  of  his  death.' 
The  Populace  of  Rome  were  so  exasperated  against  him  that 
all  parties  agreed  to  hush  the  matter  up. 

§  16.  Thus  died  the  younger  Africanus.  No  public  honours 
attested  his  public  service&  The  funeral  feast  was  furnished  in 
the  most  thrifty  manner  by  his  nephew  Q.  Tubero,  a  rigid  Stoic, 
who  was  glad  thus  to  remind  the  people  of  their  ingratitude. 
But  for  his  philosophic  rigour  he  lost  his  election  to  the  Prsetor- 
ship.* 

Scipio  possessed  no  lofty  genius  like  the  great  man  whose 
name  he  bore  ;  yet  there  was  at  Rome  no  one  of  his  own  time 
to  be  compared  with  him.  To  say  that  he  was  the  best  general 
of  the  day  is  little  praise,  for  military  talent  was  at  that  time 
scarce  ;  but  no  doubt  his  abilities  for  war  would  have  won  him 
glory  in  the  best  times  of  the  Republic.  His  disinterested 
generosity  has  been  already  noticed;  at  his  death,  notwith- 
standing the  opportunities  he  had  had  for  amassing  wealth,  he 
was  found  to  be  no  richer  than  when  he  succeeded  to  the  in- 

*  Val.  Max.  iv.  1,  12.  ^  VeU.  Pat.  i.  4. 
"  Schol.  ad  Cicer,  Milon,,  p.  283,  ed.  Oi-elli. 

*  Cicero,  pro  Mtwen,  38. 
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heritonce  of  the  great  Scipio.  His  love  of  the  country  and  his 
habitual  reserve  led  him  to  shun  public  life.  But  the  austere 
manner  and  severe  gravity,  which,  as  a  Stoic,  he  commonly 
affected,  gave  way  among  his  friends ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  more  raises  our  esteem  for  Scipio  than  the  warm  attach- 
ment borne  to  him  by  such  men  as  Polybius,  as  well  as  Laelius, 
Rupilius,  and  others,  whom  Cicero  has  introduced  into  his 
beautiful  dialogues.^  Scipio  has  usually  been  represented  as  a 
stiff  opponent  of  all  reform,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Oligarchy ;  but  the  facts  of  history  disprove  this  opinion.  It 
is  chiefly  due  to  Cicero,  who  puts  into  his  mouth  the  phrases 
which  the  dread  of  democracy  made  familiar  to  his  own  lips.*^ 
He  might  have  lived  some  years  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
strife,  to  awe  the  factious,  and  to  support  claims  founded  on 
real  justice  by  the  authority  of  his  name ;  for  at  his  death  he 
numbered  no  more  than  six  and  fifty  years.  His  death  at  this 
moment  was  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  that  the  Republic  could 
have  suffered. 

>>  The  LffiliuB  (de  Amicitia),  and  the  Respublica.  The  time  at  which  the 
latter  is  suppoaed  to  be  held  is  just  befora  the  death  of  Scipio. 

'  In  one  passage,  however,  he  indicates  the  truth :  "Eum  nonnulli  in  popu- 
larium  numerum  referre  sclent." — Acad.  ii.  5. 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 


CAIUS  GRACCHUS  AND  HIS  TIMES.     (128—121  B.C.) 

§  1.  Ckneral  calm.  §  2.  Project  for  reconciling  Romans  with  Italians.  §  3. 
Law  of  PennuB  for  expelling  Italians  from  Rome.  §  4.  C.  Gracchus,  Qu»s- 
tor  in  Sardinia.  §  5.  Fulvius  Flaocus :  his  Bill  for  enfranchising  Italians : 
he  is  sent  into  Transalpine  Gaul.  §  6.  Revolt  of  FregellsB,  quelled  by 
Opimius.  §  7.  Attempt  to  detain  C.  Gracchus  in  Sardinia:  his  return  and 
defence  :  elected  Tribune.  §  8.  Former  and  present  character  of  Caius  : 
his  eloquence.  §  9.  Law  against  his  brother's  enemies.  §  10.  Measures 
to  improve  condition  of  People: — (1.)  Agrarian  Law.  (2.)  Law  for  selling 
com  cheap  to  Populace.  (3.)  Law  for  improving  condition  of  Soldiery. 
§  11.  Measures  to  abridge  power  of  Senate  : — (1.)  Transference  of  Judicial 
Power  from  Senators  to  Equites.  (2.)  Assignment  of  Consular  Provinces 
before  Election.  (3.)  Taxation  of  Asia.  (4.)  Public  works.  §  12.  Purposes 
and  Results  of  Sempronian  Laws.  §  13.  Election  of  Fannius  as  Consul : 
C.  Gracchus  reelected  to  Tribunate.  §  14.  Bill  for  enfranchising  Italians. 
§  15.  Energy  of  Gracchus.  §  16.  Unpopularity  of  proposal  to  enfranchise 
Italians:  Speech  of  Fannius:  Drusus.  §  17.  Alterations  of  Agrarian  Law 
by  C.  Gracchus:  Drusus  outbids  him.  §  18.  Colonies  in  Provinces  :  pro- 
posal to  colonise  Carthage  taken  up  by  Senate :  Gracchus  and  Flaocus  sent 
to  found  it.  §  19.  They  retvum  to  Rome  in  time  for  Consular  Elections  : 
Opimius  Consul.  §  20.  Election  of  Tribunes  hostile  to  Gracchus.  §  21. 
Ill  report  from  Carthage:  Assembly  of  Tribes  on  Capitol:  tumult:  during 
night  Opimius  collects  an  armed  force  upon  the  Capitol:  Flaccus  arms  and 
occupies  Aventine.  §  22.  Attack  on  Aventine :  death  of  Gracchus  and 
Flaccus.    §  23.  Persecution :  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

§  1.  The  sudden  death  of  Scipio  was  followed  by  a  calm.  The 
turbulent  Carbo  vanishes  from  the  scene,  till  nine  years  later  he 
re-appears  as  a  champion  of  the  violent  oligarchical  party,  facts 
which  were  thought  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Scipio.  C.  Gracchus  was  still  living  in 
retirement.*     Fulvius  Flaccus  was  content  to  let  the  Agrarian 

■  It  is  said  that  this  was  by  his  mother's  advice.  The  Letters  of  Cornelia, 
usually  printed  at  the  end  of  Cornelius  Nepos'  works,  are  no  doubt  spurious, 
suggested  probably  by  a  passage  in  which  Cicero  (^BnU,  58)  speaks  of  such  letters. 
But  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  preserve  some  genuine  statements.  Cornelia, 
who  afterwards  took  part  in  the  active  career  of  Caius,  might  yet  have  dreaded 
in  anticipation  what  she  afterwards  approved. 
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Law  sleep  in  face  of  the  portentous  difficulties  created  by  the 
measures  of  the  Triumvirs. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  foreign  affairs  to  ruffle  this  exter- 
nal calm.  Spain  and  Sicily  were  at  length  at  rest.  The  late 
Consul  Tuditanus,  though  at  first  unfortunate  in  his  lUyrian 
campaign,  had  concluded  it  so  successfully  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  triumph.  The  war  with  Aristonicus  in  the  district 
of  Pergamus  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
Perpema,  who  had  died  in  his  command ;  and  the  Pretender, 
being  taken  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  Senate.  M'  Aquillius,  the  successor  of  Perpema, 
remained  in  Asia  for  three  years,  devoting  himself  rather  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  than  to  the  good  organisation  of  the  new 
Province. 

§  2.  Under  this  outer  surface  of  tranquillity,  a  leaven  of  agi- 
tation was  at  work.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new- 
bom  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Romans  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Latins  and  Italians  on  the  other,  would  fall 
asleep.  Proposals,  however,  were  set  afloat  for  reconciling 
these  two  opposing  interests.  The  Italians  were  led  to  hope 
that  they  might  be  made  citizens  of  Rome,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  resist  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law.  The 
scheme  was  bold  and  skilfully  devised.  The  burgesses  of  the 
Roman  Tribes  accepted  it  at  first,  because  by  it  they  expected 
to  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  public  lands.  The 
Italian  Allies  hailed  it  with  better  reason,  because  they  saw 
that  if  once  they  were  entitled  to  votes  in  the  Roman  Assem- 
blies, they  should  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  rights.  The 
popular  leaders  took  up  the  project  because  it  promised  to 
detach  the  Italians  from  the  party  of  the  Nobility,  and  also  to 
strengthen  their  own  party  in  the  Tribes. 

§  3.  But  the  burgesses  of  Rome  soon  perceived  that  the 
admission  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise 
would  reduce  them  to  comparative  insignificance.  All  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  Provinces,  now  enjoyed  by  Romans 
exclusively,  must  then  be  shared  with  a  vastly  increased  number 
of  citizens ;  and  the  profits  as  well  as  the  power  of  a  Roman 
must  be  materially  diminished.  In  the  year  126  b.c.  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  revealed  the  hollowness  of  the   truce 
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between  the  Romans  and  Allies.  In  that  year  a  large  number 
of  Italian  strangers  flocked  to  Rome,  eager  for  the  promised  boon« 
But  so  much  was  public  opinion  at  Rome  changed,  that  M.  Junius 
Pennus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  brought  forward  what  we  may 
call  a  seyere  Alien  Act,  by  which  all  strangers  were  compelled 
to  quit  Rome.^  The  successors  of  Gracchus,  however,  remained 
constant  to  their  new  policy,  and  Caius  himself  was  induced  to 
come  forward  for  the  second  time  to  oppose  this  Law.  But 
again  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  Law  of  Pennus  was  passed  ; 
and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  that  angry  contest  of  feeling 
between  Romans  and  Italians  which  after  thirty-eight  years 
found  vent  in  a  bloody  war. 

§  4.  When  Caius  delivered  this  speech  he  was  Qusestor-elect 
for  the  next  year.  He  was  appointed  to  serve  under  the  Consul 
L.  Aurelius  Orestes,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Sardinia  to  check 
the  irruptions  made  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  centre  of  that 
island  upon  the  Romanized  cities  of  the  coast  The  father  of 
young  Gracchus  had  himself  reduced  ihese  people  in  his  Con-* 
sulship  fifty  years  before,^  and  his  name  was  held  in  honour  by 
the  people  of  the  towns,  whose  property  was  protected  by  his 
victories.  After  the  first  year's  operations,  which  were  on  the 
whole  successful,  Orestes  demanded  supplies  and  clothing  for 
his  soldiers ;  but  the  townspeople  declared  their  inability  to 
comply  with  the  requisition.  From  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
found  himself  he  was  relieved  by  his  Quaestor,  who,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  by  his  own  persuadve 
eloquence,  induced  them  to  give  voluntarily  what  they  had  just 
declared  they  were  unable  to  give  at  all.  It  was  natural, 
though  most  unjust,  that  this  honour  paid  to  young  Gracchus 
should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Senate.  This  feeling  was  not 
diminished  by  another  incident  which  followed.  Shortly  after, 
envoys  arrived  at  Rome  from  Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  offered,  from  respect  (as  they  said)  for  the  name 
of  Gracchus,  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Sardinia.  The  Senate 
angrily  dbmissed  the  embassy.    Orestes  was  directed  to  remain 

^  A  law  similar  in  kind  had  been  passed  by  the  Consul  C.  Claudius  80  early 
as  the  year  177  B.c.     See  Ldy.  xli.  9. 
«  B.C.  177.    See  Chapt.  xlL  §  13. 
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as  Proconsul  in  his  Province,  and  his  Quaestor  was  also  ordered 
to  continue  in  office  for  a  second  year. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  country  party  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  election  of  their  present  Chief,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  to  the 
Consulship  for  125  b.c.  He  was  a  man  with  little  force  of 
oratory,^  but  his  activity  and  audacity  gave  him  power,  and  his 
unchangeable  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Ti.  Gracchus  made 
him  respectable.  No  sooner  was  he  in  the  Consul's  chair  than 
he  gave  full  proof  of  his  headlong  temerity  by  giving  notice  of 
a  bill  for  extending  the  Franchise  to  all  the  Latin  and  Italian 
Allies.  It  was  a  Reform  Bill  sweeping  beyond  all  example. 
No  addition  had  been  made  to  the  Roman  territory  or  the 
number  of  Tribes  since  241  b.c.,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  years,  and  now  at  one  stroke  it  was  proposed  to  add  to 
the  register  a  population  much  more  numerous  than  the  whole 
existing  number  of  Roman  burgesse&  The  Tribes,  as  we  have 
said,  felt  their  interests  to  be  at  stake,  and  the  measure  of  Flaccus 
was  highly  unpopular  at  Rome. 

At  this  moment,  the  Senate  adroitly  contrived  to  detach 
Flaccus  upon  foreign  service.*  The  people  of  Massilia,  old 
allies  of  Itome,  just  then  sent  to  demand  protection  against  the 
Salluvians,  a  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  Flaccus 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  army  destined  to  relieve 
them.  He  remained  in  Gaul  for  more  than  two  years,  was 
completely  successful  in  his  enterprise,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph  in  the  year  123  ac.  Meantime  his  great  measure 
for  extending  the  Franchise  fell  to  the  ground. 

§  6.  But  the  hopes  excited  by  the  impetuous  Consul  were  not 
easily  relinquished  The  excitement  was  great  throughout 
Italy,  above  all  in  the  Latin  Colonies,  which,  being  already 
half-enfranchised,  bore  their  exclusion  with  less  equanimity 
than  the  Italians  who  had  no  civic  rights  at  Rome.  In  one  of 
these  Colonies  the  smouldering  fire  burst  into  flame. 

Fregellse  was  a  large  and  floiuishing  city  on  the  Latin  road. 
It  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Colonies  which  had  remained  faithful 

*»  "MediocriB  Orator,''  Cicer.  Brut.  28. 

*  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  34,  expressly  says  that  he  was  sent : — »^i  rns  fiwXnt  itr) 
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to  Rome  in  the  Hannibalic  War.  It  had  seen  the  full  Franchise 
conferred  on  its  neighbours  at  Formiae,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum  at 
the  close  of  that  war.^  Its  territory  inarched  with  that  of  Rome. 
And  now  the  cup  was  dashed  from  the  very  lip.  Fregellae  flew 
to  arms,  but  without  concert  with  other  towns ;  and  L.  Opimius, 
one  of  the  Praetors,  a  man  of  prompt  Resolution  and  devoid  of 
pity,  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  crush  the  insurrection.  The 
gates  were  opened  to  him  by  treachery.  Opimius  took  his  seat 
in  the  Forum,  and  exercised  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Senate  with  a  triumph.8 
The  walls  were  pulled  down,  and  the  Colony,  stript  of  all  its 
rights,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  market-town.^ 
The  new  Colony  of  Fabrateria  was  founded  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, to  occupy  its  confiscated  lands.  The  prompt  decisiveness 
of  this  affair  intimidated  other  cities.  The  example  of  Fregella; 
for  a  time  silenced  the  claims  of  the  Italians.' 

§  7.  Thus  triumphant,  the  Senate  determined  to  keep  the 
chiefs  of  the  Gracchan  party  absent  from  Rome.  Flaccus  had 
not  yet  finished  his  Gallic  wars,  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
Orestes  to  detain  C.  Gracchus  for  a  third  year  in  Sardinia.  But  he 
perceived  the  drift  of  this  order,  and  returned  to  Rome  suddenly 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  124B.c.,to  the  no  small  consternation 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  instantly  summoned  before  the  Censors, 
who  had  not  yet  completed  the  lustrum,  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, in  order  that  he  might  be  branded  with  a  public  stigma, 
and  thus  disqualified  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate-House. 
He  made  his  defence  to  the  People  in  a  set  speech,  of  which 
fragments  still  remain.  He  disposed  of  the  immediate  ques- 
tion, by  declaring  that  the  Censors  had  no  right  to  call  him  to 
account  either  as  a  ELnight  or  as  Quaestor ; — not  as  a  Knight, 
because  he  had  already  served  more  than  his  ten  campaigns ; 
not  as  Quaestor,  because  he  had  already  remained  abroad  a 
year  longer  than  was  by  law  required.  He  then  went  on  to 
challenge  inquiry  into  his  management  of  the  provincial  trea- 
sury.    "  No  one,*'  he  declared,  "  can  say  that  I  have  received 

'  In  IBS  B.O.    See  Liy.  xxxviii.  36. 

8  VeH.  Pbt.  i.  15.  >>  A  Concilujbulwn. 

'  It  is  said  by  the  Auctor  de  Viris  Illustr,  65,  that  Asculum  also  waa  the 
scene  of  a  revolt.    But  no  other  writer  confirms  this  isolated  statement. 
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a  penny  in  presents,  or  have  put  any  one  to  charges  on  my  own 
account  The  purse  which  I  took  out  full  I  have  brought  back 
empty  ;  though  I  could  name  persons  who  took  out  casks  full 
of  wine  and  brought  them  home  charged  with  money."  ^  The 
Censors  were  obliged  to  leave  his  name  unstigmatised*  A  fresh 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  that  he  had  been  privy  to 
the  revolt  of  Fregellae ;  but  proofs  entirely  failed.  He  was 
triumphantly  acquitted,  and  at  once  came  forward  as  candidate 
for  the  Tribunate. 

The  energy  of  his  conduct  and  the  vigour  of  his  eloquence 
revived  all  the  love  which  the  Rustic  Tribes  had  once  felt  for 
the  name  of  Gracchus  ;  and  though  crowds  of  Italians  hastened 
to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  champion,  so  that  during 
the  election  the  very  house-tops  were  thronged  with  spectators, 
the  Country  Voters  supported  him  very  generally.  The  Senate 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  prevent  his  election,  and  succeeded 
so  far  that  his  name  stood  only  fourth  on  the  list.  But  as  soon 
as  he  entered  office,  no  one  disputed  his  title  to  be  first.^ 

§  8.  The  die  was  now  cast  For  ten  years  he  had  held  back 
from  public  life ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  his  accepting  the 
Qwestorship,  that  he  would  have  been  contented  with  rising 
quietly  through  the  common  grades  of  honour  to  the  rank  of  a 
Consular.  Yet  he  had  been  visited  by  many  mi8|!^vings. 
When  he  was  candidate  for  the  Quaestorship,  he  dreamed  that 
his  brother  appeared  to  him  and  warned  him  *^  not  to  dally  any 
longer,  for  that  he  was  doomed  to  run  the  same  course  with 
himself""  But  he  might  have  overcome  all  compunctious 
visitings,  if  the  imprudent  and  vexatious  course  pursued  by  the 
Senate  during  his  Sardinian  Qu^estorship  had  not  roused  him  to 
action.  Then  the  pent-up  energy  of  his  passionate  nature 
burst  forth,  and  he  threw  aside  all  restraints  both  of  fear  and 
of  prudence. 

The  early  death  of  Tiberius  left  much  of  his  character  as  a 
statesman  doubtful :  but  it  is  commonly  believed  that  Tiberius 
was  inferior  in  genius  to  Caius.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  calmer  oratory  was  less  fitted  to  sway  the  people  than  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  Caius;    Hitherto  indeed  there  had  been 

k  Gellius,  XV.  12.  »  Plut.  ».  C,  Gracch.  o.  3. 

»  Cioero,  de  Dwm.  i.  26. 
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no  proof  of  the  young  speaker's  powers.  Twice  only  had  he 
spoken  in  public,  and  both  times  he  had  been  on  the  losing  side. 
But  years  of  diligent  study  had  passed :  his  passions  were  now 
fully  roused,  and  he  became  the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  had 
yet  seen.  Much  as  Cicero  disliked  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  he 
kindles  into  rapture  when  he  speaks  of  his  oratorical  genius, 
and  laments  the  loss  which  Latin  literature  had  sustained  by  his 
early  death.  The  care  which  the  young  orator  bestowed  on 
preparation  was  extraordinary :  he  was  the  first  that  used  regular 
gesticulation:"  in  his  most  fiery  outbursts  his  voice  was  so 
modulated  as  never  to  offend  the  ear.®  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  excitable  people  of 
Italy  by  such  eloquence  heard  for  the  first  time. 

§  9.  His  first  measures  are  marked  by  that  which  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life, — a  burning  desire  to  avenge  his  bro- 
ther's death.  Nasica,  the  leader  of  those  who  struck  the  felon 
blow,  was  beyond  his  reach.  But  Popillius,  who  had  persecuted 
the  friends  and  followers  of  Tiberius,  was  yet  alive ;  and  on  him 
the  young  Tribune  fixed  his  eye.  To  prepare  the  way  for  his 
meditated  measure,  he  travelled  round  the  country  towns,  and 
inveighed  against  the  cruel  severity  of  Popillius  in  their  market- 
placea  ^^  If,"  said  he,  ^^  ye  are  heedless  enough  to  refuse  now 
what  once  you  eagerly  desired,  what  will  men  say  but  that  either 
you  were  too  eager  in  desiring  then,  or  too  heedless  in  refusing 
now  ?"  "  Your  ancestors,"  he  exclaimed,  "  suffered  not  their 
Tribunes  to  be  trampled  down.  But  yow, — you  let  these  men 
beat  Tiberius  to  death,  and  murder  his  firiends  without  a 
trial ! "  P 

Accordingly  he  brought  a  bill  before  the  Tribes  aimed  at 
Popillius,  as  tlie  head  of  the  special  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Senate  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  It  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  declaratory  Act,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
Laws  of  Appeal,  that  ^^  any  magistrate  was  guilty  of  treason 

■  Dio  C.  xxxiv.  90. 

**  The  story  was  that  he  always  had  a  slave  at  his  elbow,  who  warned  him 
against  raising  his  yoioe  too  high  by  sounding  a  soft  note  on  the  flute  (Plut. 
V.  C,  Gracch.  o.  2),  or  who  gave  him  the  right  note  by  a  pitch-pipe  (Cicero, 
de  Oratore,  iii.  61).  But  Cicero  himself  is  puzzled  by  this  curious  device, — 
'*  cujus  ego  nondum  plane  rationem  intelligo." 

P  GeUius,  xi.  13;  Plut.  tJ.  C.  Gracch,  c.  3. 
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who  had  punished  a  citizen  capitally  without  the  consent  of  the 
People."*!  Before  it  passed,  Popillius  left  Rome  ;  and  the 
Tribes,  on  the  motion  of  Caius,  "  interdicted  him  from  the  use 
of  fire  and  water,"  or,  in  other  words,  banished  him  from  the 
soil  of  Italy. 

Another  measure  proposed  by  the  young  Tribune  was  still 
more  directly  personal.  He  moved  that  any  one  who  should 
have  been  deprived  of  office  by  a  vote  of  the  People  should  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  other  office, — an  enactment  evidently 
pointed  at  his  brother's  old  opponent  Octavius.  Fortunately 
for  the  honour  of  Gracchus,  he  was  stopped  in  his  career  of 
vengeance  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother. 

§  10.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  measures  of  a  public 
nature,  and  brought  forward  a  series  of  important  bills,  long 
known  as  the  Sempronian  Laws,  so  numerous  and  so  sweeping 
in  their  design,  as  to  show  that  he  meditated  no  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  government  of  Rome.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  which  were  intended  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  People ;  secondly,  those  which  aimed  at 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  Senate. 

(1.)  Foremost  in  the  first  class  we  may  place  a  bill  for  renew- 
ing and  extending  the  Agrarian  Law  of  his  brother,  which  was 
coupled  with  a  measure  for  planting  new  Colonies  in  divers 
parts  of  Italy,  and  even  in  the  Provinces.  As  the  execution  of 
this  law  was  deferred  till  the  next  year,  we  will  defer  further 
mention  of  it  to  a  later  page.  This  enactment  was  evidently 
intended  to  conciliate  the  Country  Tribes. 

(2.)  The  second  Sempronian  Law  was  the  famous  measure 
by  which  the  State  undertook  to  furnish  com  at  a  low  price  to 
all  Roman  citizens.  It  provided  that  any  one  possessing  the 
Roman  franchise  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  grain  from  public 
stores  at  6|  ases  the  modius,  or  about  25  ases  the  bushel  f  the 
losses  incident  to  such  sale  being  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

Public  measures  for  distributing  com  to  the  citizens  in  times 

**  Hence  the  Sempronian  and  Pordan  Laws  are  coupled  together  by  Cicero, 
«n  Verr.  v.  63. 

'  In  Cicero's  time,  3  sesterces,  that  is  12  ases,  the  modius,  was  a  low  price, 
m  Verr,  m.  75,  83,  85,  etc.  See  Chapt.  xzxiii.  §  4.  There  were  six  Roman 
modii  in  the  Qreek  medimnus. 
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of  scarcity  had  long  been  familiar  to  Roman  statesmen ;  and 
individuals  had  more  than  once  sought  popularity  by  doles  to 
the  poor.  But  all  such  provision  had  been  temporary,  to  relieve 
a  pressing  need.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  Right  was  esta- 
blished by  Law.  The  necessary  results  of  such  a  measure 
must  have  been,  and  were,  very  fatal.  First,  it  tended  to  check 
the  trade  in  com,  and  prevent  merchants  from  supplying  Rome 
in  the  regular  course  of  commerce ;  for  none  could  enter  into 
competition  with  the  State  ;  none  could  afford  to  buy  dear  and 
sell  cheap.  Secondly,  it  encouraged  an  accumulation  of  State- 
paupers  within  reach  of  the  metropolis,  whereas  all  prudent 
statesmen  would  fain,  if  it  were  possible,  prevent  the  increajse  of 
needy  hordes  in  the  by-streets  of  a  great  city. 

It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  Slavery  placed  limits  to  the 
operation  of  this  law,  and  prevented  the  number  of  purchasers 
from  being  so  great  as  it  would  in  a  modem  community.  But 
this  does  not  alter  the  principle  of  the  Law.  No  accidental 
limitations  arising  from  the  social  condition  of  the  People  would 
make  it  just  that  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  should  be  the  sole  recipients  of  a  corn- 
bounty,  furnished  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  foreigners.  If  the 
measiure  had  been  a  general  one,  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole 
empire,  there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  comparing  it,  as 
it  has  been  compared,  to  the  old  English  Poor-Law.  But  such 
a  comparison  entirely  fails.  If  every  free  Englishman,  in  order 
to  obtain  relief,  were  obliged  by  law  to  resort  to  London,  and 
were  there  enabled  to  obtain  such  relief  at  the  expense  of 
the  Treasury,  without  being  subjected  to  any  test  of  poverty," 
this  would  be  like  the  enactment  of  Gracchus,  but  in  all  respects 
unlike  the  law  of  Elizabeth. 

It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  this  Law,  that  the  Romans 
were  a  Sovereign  People,  with  large  Revenues  at  their  com- 
mand, and  that  they  had  a  right  to  divide  the  surplus  Revenue, 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  government,  among  themselves. 
In  answer,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Revenue  was  not  sufficient 

*  That  all  citizens  might  buy,  appears  from  the  story  of  Piso  the  Consular, 
who  being  reproved  for  using  this  license,  replied:  "  Nolim  mea  bona,  Oracche, 
tibi  yiritim  dividere  libeat:  sed,  si  facias,  partem  petam."— Cicer.  Tusc,  Quasi, 
iii.  20.    Compare  Appian,  Belt.  Civ,  i.  21. 
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for  the  purposes  of  governmeut  and  war.  Generals  were  usually 
left  to  maintain  their  own  armies  at  the  expense  of  the  Provin* 
cialfl.  Moreover,  this  Revenue  was  not  derived,  solely  or 
mainly,  from  Lands  or  other  State-property,  but  from  taxes, 
tolls,  and  charges  levied  upon  the  Provinces.  Those  who 
maintain  that  it  was  just  for  the  Roman  People  to  consume 
Revenue  drawn  from  such  sources  should  be  prepared  to  main* 
tain  that  it  would  be  just  to  charge  the  expenses  of  the  English 
Poor-Law  upon  the  Revenue  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

The  pernicious  tendendes  of  the  Sempronian  Corn-Law  were 
fully  proved  by  its  resulta  Fifty  years  later  it  was  found 
necessary  to  limit  the  quantity  sold  to  five  modii  (li  bushels)  a 
month  for  each  person  ;  and  40,000  citizens  were  habitual  pur- 
chasers. Successive  demagogues  reduced  the  price,  till  the 
profligate  Clodius  enacted  that  these  1^  bushels  should  be 
given  away  without  any  payment  The  Dictator  Caesar  found 
no  less  than  320,000  citizens  in  the  monthly  receipt  of  this  dola 
By  vigorous  measures  he  reduced  the  number  to  150,000 :  and 
Augustiis  fixed  it  at  a  maximum  of  200,000  souls.^  Such  was 
the  mafis  of  paupers  saddled  upon  the  Imperial  government  by 
Gracchus,  though  of  course  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw  the 
whole  burthen  of  blame  upon  him.  But  he  has  often  been 
commended  for  the  introduction  of  this  law,  as  a  provident  and 
humane  measure ;  whereas,  at  the  best,  he  showed  himself 
devoid  of  political  foresight,  and  by  this  very  law  did  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  lower  the  independence  and  prudence  of  the 
poorer  citizens. 

No  doubt,  however,  he  secured  by  this  measure  the  affections 
of  the  City  Tribes,  and  of  those  poorer  members  of  the  Countiy 
Tribes  who  resided  within  easy  reach  of  Rome. 

(3.)  A  third  Law,  evidentiy  popular  in  its  tendency,  provided 
that  no  citizen  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  Legions  till  he 
was  past  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  that  clothing  should  be  sup- 
plied at  the  public  expense.  The  first  provision  was  simply 
declaratory  of  ancient  custom,  which  had  been  violated  during 
the  late  wars.     The   second    provision  was    no    doubt   sug- 

*  200,000  penoiis,  receiving  monthlj  1^  bushels,  would  receive  in  the  year 
375,000  quarters.  Taking  wheat  at  50«.  the  quarter^  the  oom-boxmty  would 
oost,  in  our  money,  937,500/.  per  annum. 
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gested  to  Gracchus  by  the  occurrences  of  his  Sardinian  Quaestor- 
ship. 

§  11.  Hiese  were  the  chief  social  measures  introduced  by 
Gracchus,"  intended,  no  doubt,  with  pardonable  error,  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  People.  We  now  pass  on  to  those  which 
aimed  at  depriving  the  Senate  of  the  great  administrative  power 
which  of  late  years  it  had  engrossed. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  touched  their  Judicial  power.  It  has 
more  than  once  been  mentioned,  that  by  the  famous  Calpur- 
nian  Law  (149  b.c.)  all  Provincial  Magistrates  accused  of 
corrupt  dealings  in  their  government  were  to  be  tried  before 
the  PraBtor  Peregrinus  as  presiding  Judge,  and  a  Jury  of 
Senators.  This  was  the  first  regular  and  permanent  Court 
of  Justice  established  at  Rome.^  The  principle  of  the  Cal- 
pumian  Law  was  gradually  extended  to  other  grave  offences ; 
and  other  courts  were  established,  in  which  other  Praetors 
presided.  But  the  Juries  were  in  all  cases  composed  of  Se- 
nators. 

These  Courts  had  given  little  satisfaction.  In  all  important 
cases  of  corruption,  especially  such  as  occurred  in  the  Provinces, 
the  offenders  were  themselves  Senators.  Some  of  the  Judges 
had  been  guilty  of  like  offences,  others  hoped  for  opportunities  of 
committing  like  offences ;  extortion  was  looked  upon  as  a  venial 
crime ;  prosecutions  became  a  trial  of  party  strength,  and  the 
culprit  was  usually  absolved.  Scipio,  flushed  with  his  Numan- 
tian  triumph,  had  indicted  Cotta  before  the  Senatorial  Court ; 
but  Cotta  was  defended  by  Metellus,  who  was  then  the  leader 
of  the  Senatorial  majority,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Very  re- 
cently, M'  Aquillius  had  been  indicted  for  flagrant  extortion  in 
the  new  Province  of  Asia ;  he  also  was  acquitted.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  with  general  satis&ction  that  men  saw 
Gracchus  propose  a  reform  of  the  Law  Courts. 

The  reform  was  of  a  most  sweeping  kind.  Gracchus  now 
took  the  Judicial  power  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  and  transferred  it  to  a  body  of  Three  Hundred  persons, 

"  We  say  *'the  chief/'  becauoe  there  oertainly  were  otherB,  but  they  are  too 
obecura  in  their  nature  to  notice  here.  Such  was  his  Law  for  regulating  the 
mode  of  yoting  in  the  Centuriate  Comitia. — Salluati  de  Hep,  Ord.  ii  8. 

'  Henoe  theee  permanent  courts  were  called  Qw^Bstitmes  perpehia. 
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to  be  chosen  periodically  from  all  citizens  who  possessed  the 
Equestrian  rate  of  property/  By  this  measure  he  smote  the 
Senate  with  a  two-edged  sword.  For  not  only  did  he  deprive 
it  of  a  great  position,  which  afforded  the  means  of  shielding  its 
own  members,  but  he  also  gave  a  political  constitution  to  a  rival 
Order,  which  produced  great  effect  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
events.  In  a  former  passage  we  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
rise  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  as  a  political  body,  entirely 
different  from  a  mere  military  class.*  It  was  now  first  that  this 
Order  received  distinct  recognition. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  measure  of  reform  was  followed 
by  the  good  effects  intended  by  Gracchus  in  checking  corrup- 
tion and  extortion  in  Provincial  government.  If  the  governors 
of  Provinces  were  Senators,  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  were 
Equites.  The  new  Juries  had  their  personal  reasons  for  acquit- 
ting corrupt  magistrates ;  for  without  the  countenance  of  these 
magistrates  they  could  not  demand  money  from  the  Provincials 
beyond  what  was  strictly  legal.  The  Judicial  Law  of  Gracchus 
however  remained  in  fiiU  force  till  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla, 
when  the  Senate  recovered  their  privilege,  only  to  lose  it  again 
after  a  short  tenure.  The  constitution  of  these  Juries  formed 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  political  contest  during  the  next 
fifty  years. 

(2.)  Another  measure,  which  fettered  the  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  Senate,  was  the  Sempronian  Law  for  the  assignment 
of  the  Consular  Provinces.  Hitherto  the  Senate  had  refrained 
from  determining  these  Provinces  till  after  the  elections ;  and 
they  thus  had  a  ready  way  of  marking  displeasure  by  allotting 
irksome  or  unprofitable  governments  to  Consuls  whom  they  dis- 
liked or  suspected.  But  Gracchus  now  ordained  that  the  two 
Consular  Provinces  should  be  fixed  before  the  elections,  and 
that  the  new  Consuls,  immediately  upon  their  election,  should 
settle  between  themselves  what  Provinces  each  was  to  ad- 
minister, either  by  lot  or  by  agreement*  It  was  a  wise  and 
equitable  provision,  which  remained  in  force  as  long  as  the 
Republic  lasted. 

(3.)  A  great  inroad  was  made  into  Senatorial  power  by  a 

^  This  Register  was  called  the  Album  JuJioum, 

'  Cbapt.  xlix.  §  5.  *  By  sortitio  or  compwaiio. 
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measure  for  regulating  the  Constitution  of  the  new  Province  of 
Asia.  M'  Aquillius,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate  to  reduoe 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  into  provincial  form,  had  left  the 
country  in  disorder.  TL  Gracchus  had  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  it  for  the  People  in  virtue  of  the  bequest  of  Attains.  Caius 
now  made  good  that  claim  by  ordaining  that  the  taxation  of 
Asia  should  be  managed  by  the  Roman  Censors,  just  as  if  it 
were  part  of  Italy,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Provinces, 
by  the  Provincial  Governor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Aufeian  Law  mentioned  by  Gellius 
was  a  counter-project^  Gracchus  spoke  against  it.  He 
begins  with  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  Walpole,  that  *^  every 
man  has  his  price."  His  own  price  was,  he  said,  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Those  who  supported  the  Law 
were,  he  declared,  bought  by  the  gold  of  Mithridates. 

(4.)  In  the  same  spirit  was  conceived  a  measure  for  improving 
the  roads  of  Italy.  Public  works  of  all  kinds  had  hitherto 
been  left  to  the  Censors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
Gracchus  now  transferred  the  business  of  Censors  to  Tribunes, 
and  the  right  of  approval  from  the  Senate  to  the  Tribes. 

§  12.  This  brief  account  of  the  chief  Sempronian  Laws  shows 
the  spirit  which  animated  Gracchus.  It  is  plain  that  his  main 
purpose  was  to  diminish  the  increased  and  increasing  power  of 
the  Senate.®  It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  result  of  these  measures 
was  to  increase  greatly  the  democratic  power,  and  to  open  the 
way  to  future  demagogues  of  less  patriotic  views.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  confusion  between  the  purpose  and  the  result,  between 
the  intention  and  the  effect,  of  the  Sempronian  legislation  that 
swelled  the  cry  against  Gracchus  in  after  times.  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  he  had  no  chance  of  amending  the  corrupt 
government  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy,  unless  he  first  weak- 
ened their  power  ;  and  if  he  fancied  that  administrative  ftmc- 
tions  might  safely  be  submitted  to  the  immediate  control  of  a 
large  and  fluctuating  popular  Assembly,  something  may  be 
forgiven  to  political  inexperience.     Of  representative  bodies  the 

>»  xi.  10. 

«  He  gave  a  significant  hint  of  this  purpose  by  adopting  the  practice  of 
turning  his  back  upon  the  Comitium  and  his  face  to  the  Forum, — contraiy  to 
the  ancient  posture  of  speakers. 

VOL.   II.  p 
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Ancients  had  very  faint  ideas ;  and  as  the  wisest  of  their  philo- 
Bophers  found  no  halting-place  between  Aristocracy  and  De- 
mocracy, 80  the  Roman  Statesmen  of  that  day  oscillated  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes.  Considerations  of 
this  kind,  perhaps,  damped  the  reforming  zeal  of  Laslius  and 
others.  Gracchus  seems  not  to  have  been  without  misgivings 
as  to  the  effects  of  his  legislation.  A  fragment  of  a  speech, 
which  has  been  preserved,  shows  symptoms  of  hesitation.  ^*  If," 
he  said,  "  I  were  to  tell  you  that  my  brother  died  for  you,  and 
that  only  myself  and  a  young  boy  remain  of  the  great  families 
of  Scipio  and  Gracchus  ; — if  I  were  to  ask  of  you  a  little  rest, 
so  that  some  relic  of  my  race  might  be  preserved,  I  know  you 
would  not  refuse  to  listen."  ^  But  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back ; 
and  before  he  had  been  many  months  in  office,  his  zeal  was 
quickened  by  the  return  of  his  friend  Fulvius  Flaccus  from  the 
war  in  Southern  Gaul.  In  his  character  there  was  nothing  of 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

§  13.  By  his  measures  Gracchus  had  so  won  all  sufirages, 
that  he  and  his  friend  Flaccus  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
Comitia.  The  elections  of  Curule  officers  for  the  next  year 
were  at  hand,  and  Gracchus  told  the  People  he  had  a  favour 
to  ask.  Every  one  expected  that  he  would  demand  his  own 
election  to  some  high  office;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  he 
appeared  in  the  Campus  Martins,  leading  by  the  hand  his 
brother's  old  comrade  in  arms,  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  and  proposed 
him  as  Candidate  for  the  Consulship.  lie  was  elected  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  to  the  re- 
jection of  L.  Opimius,  the  Senatorial  Candidate. 

The  Tribunician  elections  followed.  Flaccus,  though  he  had 
been  Consul,  appeared  as  Candidate  for  an  office  that  had  been 
raised  by  Gracchus  to  sovereign  dignity  and  power.  But 
Gracchus  was  not  by  his  side ;  for  it  was  not  now  lawful  for 
the  same  man  to  be  reelected.  However,  there  were  not  can- 
didates enough  for  the  ten  places ;  and  the  People,  exercising 
the  absolute  right  of  choice  which  in  this  contingency  was 
allowed  them,*  reelected  Gracchus  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Not 
more  than  seven  months  of  his  first  year's  Tribunate  were  over ; 

**  Meier,  Fragm,  Oratt,  Rom,  p.  121  (quoted  by  Nitzsch). 
*  By  a  special  law,  quoted  by  Appian,  Bell,  Cio,  i.  21.  j 
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and  he  was  secure  of  power  for  the  next  seventeen  months  at 
least  He  now  put  forth  all  the  tremendous  power  of  the  office. 
The  Senate  sate  powerless,  and  Caius  Gracchus  became  for  a 
time  the  yirtual  soyereign  of  the  Empire. 

§  14.  Immediately  on  reelection,  Gracchus  came  forward 
with  a  Bill  for  extending  the  Roman  Franchise,  certainly  to  the 
citizens  of  all  Latin  Colonies,  probably  to  all  free  Italian  com- 
munities. Here  we  recognise  the  hand  of  Flaccus,  who  had  in 
his  Consulship  rused  this  momentous  question,  and  resumed 
the  project  on  the  first  opportunity  after  his  return. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  change  in  this  direction 
was  necessary.  The  admission  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to 
full  citizenship  would  infuse  a  quantity  of  new  blood  into  the 
decaying  frame  of  the  Roman  people ;  and,  by  extending  to  all 
Italians  the  benefits  of  the  Agrarian  Law,  there  was  reaUy  a 
good  hope  of  reviimig  that  hardy  race  of  yeomen  who  were 
regretted  by  all  Roman  Statesmen.  Scipio  had  induced  the 
Senate  for  a  moment  to  take  up  this  cause ;  but  after  the  reyolt 
of  Fregellffi,  all  thoughts  of  an  extension  of  the  Franchise  had 
been  dropped.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  favour  the  Italians 
without  again  provoking  the  Roman  Tribesmen.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  project  was  still  unpopular  in  the  Forum,  for  fragments 
remain  of  speeches  in  which  Gracchus  laboured  to  show  that  the 
Roman  People  and  the  Italians  had  one  grievance  in  common, 
namely,  the  tyranny  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy.  ^*  The  other 
day,"  he  told  them,  **  the  chief  magistrates  of  Teanum  had  been 
stripped  naked  and  scourged,  because  the  Consul's  lady  com- 
plained that  the  public  baths  at  that  place  had  not  been  pro- 
perly cleaned  for  her  use.  At  Ferentinum  the  Quaestors  had 
been  condemned  to  a  like  punishment  for  some  small  ofifence ; 
and  one  of  them  had  thrown  himself  from  the  wall  in  despair." 
.  .  .  .  "  How  great  was  the  insolence  6f  the  young  Nobles,  a 
single  example  would  show.  One  of  them  was  travelling 
through  Apulia  in  a  litter  with  closed  curtains,  and  a  country- 
man, meeting  the  bearers,  asked  whether  they  had  got  a  dead 
man  inside.  For  this  word,  the  young  lord  ordered  the  poor 
man  to  be  beaten  with  the  cords  of  the  litter  so  severely  that 
he  died."'    But,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  measure 

'  Oell.  X.  8. 
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remained  unpopular.  It  was  either  dropped  by  the  movers  or 
frustrated  by  the  Senate ;  for  the  subsequent  condition  of  the 
Italians  shows  that  it  did  not  become  law. 

§  15.  His  activity  during  the  remainder  of  his  period  of 
office  was  marvellous.  He  assumed  administrative  functions  in 
every  department  of  government,  and  trenched  upon  the  func^ 
tions  of  more  than  one  magistrate.  In  execution  of  his  Corn- 
law,  he  built  large  granaries  for  storing  supplies  of  grain  ;  the 
ruins  of  these  buildings  were  still  standing  on  the  Aventine  so 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  In  execution  of  the  Agrarian 
Law,  he  employed  a  host  of  land-surveyors  and  subordinates, 
who  looked  to  him  only  as  their  master.  In  execution  of  the 
Law  for  improving  roads,  he  gave  orders  to  troops  of  engineers 
and  labourers,  who  were  all  zealous  in  his  cause.  For  these 
works,  he  commanded  the  issues  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  manifold  business,  he  showed  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, despatch,  and  prudence.  He  was  affable  to  all,  open  to 
all  complaints,  attentive  to  all  suggestions.  Those  who  dispute 
his  title  to  be  called  a  great  legislator  do  not  question  his  daim 
to  be  considered  a  great  administrator. 

§  16.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  Senate  perceived  that  the  proposal 
to  enfranchise  the  Italians  had  sapped  his  popularity.  The 
Consul  Fannius,  soon  after  he  had  entered  on  his  office  (122 
B.C.),  notwitlistanding  the  part  Gracchus  had  taken  in  his  elec- 
tion, became  their  instrument,  and  delivered  a  speech  against 
the  measure,  which  was  read  and  admired  in  Cicero's  time.^ 
He  declared  that  he  would  again  bring  forward  the  Alien-Act 
of  Pennus,^  and  forbid  all  foreigners  from  approaching  within 
five  miles  of  Rome  while  his  proposal  was  under  discussion. 
The  Senate  soon  after  ventured  a  step  further.  The  new  col- 
leagues of  Gracchus  in  the  Tribunate,  except  Flaccus,  had 
become  jealous  of  his  towering  superiority.  Gracchus  had 
roused  some  sympathy  even  for  the  Senate,  by  declaring,  after 
the  Judicial  Law  was  passed,  "  Now  I  have  them  under  my 
feet ; " — ^and  one  of  the  new  Tribunes,  M.  Livius  Drusus  by 
name,  a  young  man  of  high  birth,  rich,  eloquent,  ambitious, 
and  resolute,*  undertook  to  thwart  the  progress  of  his  great 

«  Cloero,  Brut.  26.  »»  Above,  §  3. 

*  Cicero,  Bnd.  28,  de  Orat.  iii.  1. 
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colleague.  He  put  a  veto  on  the  law  for  enfranchiding  the 
Latins ;  and  having  thus  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  Roman 
Tribes,  he  proceeded  to  more  active  measures. 

§  17.  We  must  now  return  to  the  Agrarian  Law.  Caius,  as 
before  said,  had  introduced  it  anew  with  some  alterations.  By 
one  clause,  he  greatly  restricted  the  extent  of  the  allotments ; 
by  another  he  ordained  that  all  holders  of  allotments  should 
pay  a  certain  rent  to  the  State, — ^provisions  which  alone  ought 
to  remove  Gracchus  from  the  list  of  vulgar  demagogues.  In 
furtherance  of  the  Law,  he  proposed  to  plant  Colonies  in  divers 
parts  of  Italy ;  Capua  and  Tarentum  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
first  of  these  new  settlements.  Here,  also,  he  showed  no  demo- 
cratic tendencies ;  for  no  allotments  were  to  be  given  to  any 
citizens,  however  poor,  unless  their  character  was  respectable ;  and 
only  a  small  number  of  colonists  were  to  be  sent  to  each  place. 

Drusus  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  unpopular 
provisions.  He  resolved  to  outbid  Gracchus ;  the  agent  of  the 
Nobility  became  a  true  demagogue.  He  proposed  to  found  no 
fewer  tiian  twelve  Colonies  at  once,  each  to  comprise  3000 
families,  to  be  chosen  without  respect  to  character.  All  these 
Colonists  were  to  hold  their  allotments  rent-free.  Drusus 
openly  avowed  that  he  made  these  propositions  in  favour  of  the 
poor  on  the  part  of  the  Senate;  and  declared  in  significant 
terms  that  he  would  not  himself  accept  any  part  in  the  honour 
or  emolument  to  be  derived  from  the  office  of  founding  these 
Colonies,  whereas  Gracchus  had  himself  superintended  all  the 
public  works  which  he  had  originated. 

§  18.  At  this  time,  plans  had  already  been  set  on  foot  for 
extending  the  Italian  system  of  colonisation  to  the  Provinces. 
In  this  very  year,  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  who  had  succeeded 
Flaccus  as  Proconsul  in  Gaul,  founded  the  town  of  Aqusd 
SextisB,  still  called  Aix  (in  Provence),  in  the  territory  lately 
conquered  from  the  Ugurians ;  four  years  later  Narbo  Marcius, 
or  Narbonne,  was  planted  further  westward. in  the  same  country 
by  the  Consul  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  But  Gracchus  himself  was 
the  first  who  had  proposed  to  plant  a  Colony  beyond  the  Italian 
Peninsula ;  ^  and  the  place  which  he  fixed  upon  was  Carthage. 

^  Placentia  and  Cremona  (Cbapt.  xxx.  §  16)  were  beyond  the  limits  of  Roman 
Italy^  but  Btill  within  the  Peninsula. 
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His  plan  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  and  a  Bill  for  the  found- 
ing of  this  Colony  brought  in  at  their  instance  by  the  Tribune 
Rubrius.  The  new  Colony  was  to  be  called  Junonia,  and  it 
was  dexterously  contrived  that  Gracchus  himself,  with  Flaccus 
and  another,  should  be  the  Commissioners  for  distributing  the 
lands  and  marking  the  limits  of  the  settlement  In  this  way 
the .  formidable  Tribune  and  his  most  active  supporter  were 
obliged  to  quit  Rome  just  when  their  presence  was  most  needed 
to  revive  their  drooping  popularity. 

§  19.  The  two  Commissioners  applied  themselves  to  their 
task  with  so  much  assiduity  that  they  returned  to  Rome  in 
seventy  days  firom  the  time  at  which  they  had  departed,  in 
time  for  the  Consular  Elections.  The  ruthless  Opimius  was 
again  candidate,  and  Gracchus  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  reorganise  his  party.  He  shifted  his  abode  from  the  aris- 
tocratic Palatine  to  a  house  abutting  upon  the  Forum.  He 
declared  himself  ready  to  enrol  6000  colonists  for  the  new 
Colony  of  Junonia,  and  that  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  CSities 
as  well  as  from  the  Roman  Tribes.  But  crowds  of  foreigners 
were  flocking  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the 
Consul  Fannius;  and  this  proposal  more  than  ever  lost  for 
Gracdius  the  favour  of  the  Roman  votera  Their  feeling  was 
strongly  marked  by  the  triumphant  election  of  Opimius  to  the 
Consulship,  in  company  with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  son  of  Scipio's 
elder  brother,  a  man  who  had  received  a  personal  afiront  from 
Gracchus." 

§  20.  The  Tribunician  elections  followed,  and  were  equally 
significant  of  the  temper  of  the  People.  Neither  Gracchus  nor 
his  friend  Flaccus  was  reelected.  Gracchus  accused  the  re- 
turning officers  of  dishonest  conduct,  and  told  his  enemies  that 
^^  they  would  enjoy  but  a  sardonic  laugh :  they  little  knew  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  over  their  heads."  It  was  said  that 
his  mother  Cornelia  had  hired  a  gang  of  stout  countrymen  to 
support  her  son's  cause  by  violence ;  but  the  country  dtizens, 
on  whom  Gracchus  still  relied,  were  contented  by  an  abundant 
harvest  and  the  liberal  promises  of  the  Senate.  The  remainder 
of  the  second  year  of  the  Tribunate  of  Gracchus  passed  by 

»  At  his  iiiBtanee>  a  tribute  of  com,  which  Fabius,  as  Proconsul,  bad  de- 
manded of  the  Spaniards,  was  disallowed. 
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quietly.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  121  b.c.  Opimius 
became  Consul,  and  it  was  evident  that  danger  was  at  hand. 

§  21.  Gracchus  and  his  friends  prudently  refrained  from  all 
offensive  steps ;  but  as  he  would  give  no  grounds  to  justify  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  Opimius  resolved  to  make  them.  News 
arrived  from  the  new  Colony  at  Carthage,  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  been  planted  on  the  ground  cursed  by  Scipio :  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  wolves  had  torn 
down  the  boundary-posts.  The  Senate  met,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Opimius  ordered  the  Tribune  Minucius  Rufiis  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Tribes  upon  the  Capitol,  to  rescind  the  law  for 
colonising  Carthage,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
Gracchus  had  changed  the  character  of  the  original  measure. 
The  place  was  ominous,  for  Ti.  Gracchus  had  been  slain  upon 
the  Capitol. 

On  the  appointed  morning  the  impetuous  Flaocus  appeared 
with  a  large  retinue  armed  with  daggers.  Gracchus  followed 
with  a  considerable  suite.  Flaccus  spoke  vehemently  to  the 
Tribes,  and  endeavoured  to  show  them  that  to  yield  here  would 
be  the  first  act  in  undoing  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legia^ 
lation  of  the  Gracchi.  Gracchus  himself  stood  aloof  in  the 
portico  of  the  Temple,  in  which  Opimius  was  offering  sacrifica 
Here  he  was  encountered  by  a  retainer  of  the  Consul,  who 
insolently  pushed  Gracchus  aside,  crying,  "  Make  way  for 
honest  men.'*  Gracchus  cast  an  angry  look  upon  the  man, 
who  presently  fell  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  an  unknown  hand. 
A  cry  of  murder  was  raised,  and  the  crowd  fled  in  alarm  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Forum.  Gracchus  retired  to  his  house, 
sadly  regretting  the  rash  imprudence  of  his  followers.  Mean- 
time the  body  of  the  slain  man  was  paraded  before  the  eyes  of 
the  terrified  People,  and  every  art  was  used  to  exasperate  them 
against  the  late  Tribunes.  The  Senate  armed  the  Consuls  with 
a  Decree,  by  which  Gracchus  and  his  friends  were  proclaimed 
public  enemies ;  and  Opimius  took  station  during  the  night  in 
the  Temple  of  Castor,  by  the  side  of  the  Forum.  He  sum- 
moned the  Senate  to  a  special  sitting  early  next  morning ;  and 
also  sent  to  all  the  Equites  on  whom  he  could  rely,  desiring 
them,  as  well  as  the  Senatoss,  to  come  armed  to  the  Forum, 
and  each  man  to  bring  two  armed  slaves.    With  this  force  he 
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occupied  the  Capitol  at  daybreak,  and  prepared  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  Senate  by  force  of  arms. 

Gracchus  passed  the  night  in  consultation  with  his  friends. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  irresolute ;  but  Flaccus  summoned  to 
his  house  all  who  were  ready  to  resist  Senatorial  authority, 
where  he  armed  them  with  the  Celtic  weapons  which  he  had 
brought  home  as  trophies  from  his  Gallic  campaigns,  and  kept 
up  their  courage  by  deep  potations  of  wine.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  Aventine,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Gracchus,  who  was  armed  merely  with  a 
poniard,  and  sighed  over  the  necessity  of  using  force. 

§  22.  When  the  Senate  met,  the  popular  leaders  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  in  their  places,  and  explain  the  proceedings  of 
the  previous  day.  They  answered  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  all 
slaves  who  should  join  them.  Nothing  could  more  show  the 
desperate  aspect  which  the  struggle  had  assumed.  Yet  before 
blood  flowed,  Gracchus  insisted  on  trying  negotiation,  and 
Q.  Flaccus,  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  son  of  the  ex-Tribune, 
was  sent;  but  already  the  Senate  had  declared  the  State  in 
danger,  and  invested  Opimius  with  dictatorial  power."  The  only 
answer  the  Consul  returned  was  that  the  leaders  must  appear 
unarmed  before  the  Senate,  and  explain  their  conduct  When 
young  Quintus  came  back  with  a  fresh  message,  Opimius  arrested 
him.  He  now  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  and  ordered  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Aventine. 
Under  arms  appeared  the  noblest  men  at  Rome,  P.  Lentulus, 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  old  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and  many 
others.  For  their  leader  they  chose  not  the  Consul,  but 
L.  Junius  Brutus,  the  Spanish  conqueror.  The  attack  was 
opened  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  arrows  fix>m  a  body  of 
Cretan  bowmea  Little  or  no  resistance  was  o£Fered.  Flaccus 
fled  with  his  eldest  son.  Gracchus  retired  into  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  where  he  was  hardly  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to 
his  own  life  by  two  faithful  friends,  the  Knights  Pomponius 
and  Laetoriu&  Urged  by  them  to  flee,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed  the  goddess  to  punish  the  unworthy  people  of 
Rome  by  everlasting  slavery.     All  three  then  took  their  way 

B  «  Videat  Consul/'  eto.    See  Chapt.  zzzy.  §  19. 
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down  towards  the  Porta  Trigemina,  closely  pursued.  Pomponius 
made  a  stand  in  the  gateway  to  cover  his  friend's  escape  across 
the  Suhlician  Bridge,  and  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds. 
Laetorius  showed  no  less  devotion  hy  gallantly  turning  to  bay 
upon  the  bridge  till  he  knew  that  Gracchus  was  safe  over,  when 
he  sprang  into  the  river  and  perished.  Gracchus  with  a  single 
slave  reached  the  Grove  of  the  Furies,  and  here  both  were 
found  dead.  The  faithful  slave  had  first  held  the  sword  to  his 
master's  heart,  and  then  fallen  upon  it  himself.  One  Septimuleius 
cut  off  the  head  of  Gracchus,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  fierce 
Opimius  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

Flaccus  and  his  eldest  son  had  found  shelter  in  the  bath-house 
of  a  friend.  The  Consurs  myrmidons  had  tracked  them  hither, 
and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  owner,  alarmed  for 
his  property,  allowed  another  to  disclose  the  secret,  though  he 
did  not  choose  to  speak  the  word  himself.  They  were  dragged 
forth  and  slain  with  every  mark  of  indignity.  The  handsome 
youth  who  had  been  arrested  before  the  assault  commenced  was 
allowed  to  put  himself  to  death. 

§  23.  Great  numbers  of  the  partisans  of  Gracchus  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  put  to  death  without  trial.  The  stream  of  Tiber 
flowed  thick  with  corpses.  The  inconstant  mob  plundered  their 
houses  without  molestation.  The  widows  and  friends  of  the 
slain  were  forbidden  by  Consular  edict  to  wear  mourning. 
When  the  bloody  work  was  done,  the  City  was  purged  by  a 
formal  lustration  ;  and  the  Consul,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Concord.  Under  the  inscription 
placed  on  it  by  Opimius  was  found  next  morning  another  to  this 
effect : — 

Workers  of  Diaoord  rsdse  a  shrine  to  Concord.** 

But  none  dared  openly  avow  themselves  fiiends  of  the  Gracchi. 
The  son  of  Caius  died  soon  after ;  and  except  Sempronia,  the 
widow  of  Scipio,  none  of  the  race  remained.  Cornelia  retired  to 
Misenum,  where  she  lived  for  many  years,  not  so  much  sorrowing 
for  the  loss  of  her  sons  as  dwelling  with  delight  on  the  memory 
of  their  acts.     Many  visited  her  in  retirement,  chiefly  learned 

o  f^yif  k^mmt  mm'  f^MM/sf  •'miT.— Plut.  Vit  C.  Oraochi,  e.  17. 
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Greeks,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  bold  Reformers.  Calmly  and 
loftily  she  told  the  tale,  declaring  that  her  sons  had  found 
worthy  graves  in  the  Temples  of  the  Gods.  In  after  days  her 
statue  in  bronze  was  set  up  in  the  Forum,  with  the  Greek 
sandals  on  her  feet  which  had  been  made  a  reproach  to  her 
illustrious  father.  Beneath  it  were  placed  these  wofds  only : — 
To  Cornelia,  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchl 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

JUGURTHA  AND  HIS  TIMES,    (120—104  B.C.) 

§  1.  Danger  of  delayed  Reformation.  §  2.  Indictment  of  Opimiua  :  suicide 
of  Carbo.  §  3.  The  nobler  sort  in  the  Senate  :  the  Metelli  :  Scaunis. 
§  4.  Siimptuary  Laws :  punishment  of  Vestal  Virgins.  §  b.  Conquest  of 
Balearic  Isles :  Scordiscan  War.  §  6.  Wars  in  Gkiul :  Fabius  Allobrogicus. 
§  7.  Jugurtha.  §  8.  Murder  of  Hiempsal :  Numidia  divided  by  Senate 
between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha.  §  9.  Jugurtha  makes  himself  sole  King: 
murder  of  Adherbal.  §  10.  The  Tribune  Menmiius  forces  the  Senate  to 
proclaim  War.  §  11.  Futile  campaign  of  Bestia:  Jugurtha  summoned  to 
Rome.  §  12.  Jugurtha  procures  murder  of  Massiva :  is  ordered  to  quit 
Rome.  §  13.  Futile  campaign  of  Albinus :  Metellus  appointed  to  command. 
§  14.  Commission  of  inquiry :  Bestia,  Albinus,  and  others  put  to  death. 
§  15.  Severity  of  Metellus :  his  legate  C.  Marius.  §  16.  First  campaign 
of  Metellus.  §  17.  Jugurtha  offers  to  treat :  diplomacy  of  Metellus. 
§  18.  Marius  depreciates  Metellus :  he  returns  to  Rome  and  is  elected 
Consul.  §  19.  Second  campaign  of  Metellus :  Cirta  taken :  Jugurtha  takes 
refuge  with  Bocchus.  §  20.  Command  transferred  by  People  to  Marius. 
§  21.  Return  of  Metellus  to  Rome.  §  22.  Marius  completes  the  conquest 
of  Numidia.  §  23.  Sylla :  his  early  life.  §  24.  Sylla  sent  to  the  court  of 
Bocchus  to  obtain  the  person  of  Jugurtha.  §  25.  Wavering  of  Bocchus : 
Jugurtha  betrayed  :  Sylla's  arrogance.  §  26.  Triumph  and  reelection  of 
Marius.    §  27.  Miserable  end  of  Jugurtha. 

§  1.  The  cruel  times  which  followed  made  the  best  men  of  both 
parties  regret  the  untimely  end  of  those  who  had  sacrificed 
wealth,  rank,  tranquillity,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  the  State  by 
peaceful  methods.  It  is  not  the  less  true  because  it  is  an  epigram, 
*^  that  the  blood  of  the  Gracchi  was  the  seed  sown,  and  Marius 
was  the  fruit"  But  Marius,  though  the  most  ruthless,  was  not 
the  worst  of  the  successors  of  the  Gracchi.  So  savage  were  the 
party  quarrels  which  followed,  that  good  men  shrank  in  despair 
from  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  the  conduct  of  the  popular  party 
was  abandoned  to  needy  demagogues.  Such  is  the  common 
course  of  Revolutions.  They  begin  with  noble  aspirations ;  they 
end  in  reckless  violence.  At  length  public  spirit  is  lost,  and  all 
men,  sighing  for  tranquillity,  seek  it  in  the  strong  rule  of  an 
armed  soldier.    It  is  a  thrice-told  tale. 
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§  2.  As  the  murder  of  Tiberius  had  been  avenged  upon 
Nasica  and  Popillius,  so  there  was  even  now  found  a  Tribune 
bold  enough  to  indict  Opimius.  The  accuser  bore  the  time- 
honoured  name  of  Decius ;  the  defender  was  that  Carbo  who 
was  more  than  suspected  of  Scipio's  murder,  and  who  was  now 
Consul  (120  B.C.)  :  his  eloquence  and  the  terror  that  prevailed 
procured  an  acquittal.  But  Carbo,  though  he  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nobility  by  defending  their  champion,  did  not 
find  his  eloquence  equally  effectual  in  defending  himself.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  practice  of  young  Romans  who  aspired  to 
distinction  to  attract  public  notice  by  indicting  some  great 
offender  before  the  People.  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  Crassus 
the  Pontifex,  and  brother-in-law  of  C.  Gracchus,  though  only 
one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  felt  within  him  that  power  of 
speech  which  in  later  days  gained  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Orator ;  and  he  singled  out  Carbo  for  attack.  So  fierce  was  the 
invective  of  the  young  accuser  that  Carbo  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  poison. 

§  3.  The  Nobility  probably  cared  little  for  the  life  of  a  worth- 
less renegade.  The  best  men  in  the  Senate,  indeed,  regretted 
what  they  considered  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  against 
Gracchus.  First  among  these  was  old  Metellus  Macedonicus, 
who  died  full  of  honours  and  years  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  C.  Gracchus.  He  left  four  sons.  Before  his  death  three  of 
them  had  been  Consuls ;  the  fourth  was  candidate  for  the  Con- 
sulship at  his  father's  death  ;  but  his  two  nephews,  sons  of  his 
brother  Calvus,  were  more  distinguished  than  his  own  ofispring. 
Quintus  the  younger,  under  the  title  of  Numidicus,  shortly  after- 
wards became  the  most  eminent  man  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Nobility.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  Metelli  enjoyed 
six  Consulships  and  four  Censorships,  besides  five  triumphs.^ 

•  A  Stemma  of  the  two  fiAmilies  wiU  be  useful: 

Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus. 

1.  Q.  BalearicuSf      2.  L.  Diadematus^      3.  Marcus,  4.  0.  CaprariuSf 
Consul  123  B.C.         Consul  117.           Consul  115.         Consul  113, 
Censor  121.  Censor  102. 

L.  Metellus  Calvus, 

, 1 , 

1.  L.  Dalmaticus,  2.  Q.  Numidicus, 

Consul  119,  Censor  115.  Consul  109,  Censor  102. 
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Such  an  aggregation  of  honours  in  one  family  was  without 
example.  The  worst  fault  of  the  Metelli  was  pride ;  but  if  they 
were  not  beloved,  they  were  at  least  respected  by  the  People. 

Another  person  who  plays  a  large  part  in  the  events  of  the 
next  years  was  M .  ^milius  Scaurus,  a  man  of  more  dubious 
character.  Horace  names  him  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
olden  time  ;^  Sallust  represents  him  as  disgracing  high  qualities 
by  an  inordinate  love  for  money.*  The  facts  we  shall  have  to 
record  will  show  that  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  infected  by  the 
corruption  of  his  compeers,  while  in  later  life  his  prudence  was 
so  great  as  to  stand  for  principle.  He  was  bom  in  163  b.c.,  so 
that  at  the  fall  of  C.  Gracchus  he  had  reached  that  ripe  age 
which  was  required  for  the  Consulship.  Though  he  belonged 
to  a  great  Patrician  Gens,  his  family  was  so  obscure,  that  he 
was  accounted  a  New  Man.  His  father  had  been  a  charcoal 
merchant,  and  left  his  son  so  poor  that  the  future  ruler  of  the 
Empire  had  at  one  time  contemplated  following  the  trade  of  a 
money-changer.  But  he  was  encouraged  to  try  the  chances  of 
political  life ;  and  in  115  B.a  he  reached  the  Consulate.  By  his 
ability  and  discretion  he  so  won  the  confidence  of  the  Senate, 
that  at  the  first  vacancy  he  was  named  Princeps.  He  was  a 
man  less  seen  than  felt.  His  oratory  wanted  fire ;  but  his 
talents  for  business,  his  dignified  presence,  and  his  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  parties,  made  him  the  most  important  person 
in  the  field  of  politics  from  the  fall  of  Gracchus  till  the  rise  of 
SyUa. 

§  4.  The  more  prudent  or  more  severe  among  the  Senators 
believed  that  reform  in  the  State  might  be  averted  by  a  reforma- 
tion of  Manners.  In  the  year  before  the  death  of  old  Metellus 
Macedonicus,  liis  son  Lucius,  being  Censor  with  Cn.  Domitius, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  rage  for  foreign  amusements  and 
foreign  music.  They  purged  the  Senate  by  removing  from  the 
list  no  less  than  two-and-thirty  of  the  old  members.  In  the 
same   year,  Scaurus,   being  Consul,   introduced  a  stringent 

^  Kegulum,  et  Scauros,  animsBque  magme 
Prodigum,  PoBno  superante,  Faullum. —  1  Carm.  xii.  37. 

*>  His  greediness  is  testified  by  the  anecdote  told  by  Cicero  (de  Orat  ii.  7(>). 
A  funeral  was  passing  through  tiie  Forum,  and  the  Tribune  Memmius  pointing 
to  it,  said:  "  There's  a  man  dead;  Scaurus,  you  had  better  take  possession/' 
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sumptuary  law,  limiting  not  only  the  expense  of  banquets,  but 
prescribing  the  number  of  dishes  and  the  kind  of  food  to  be  used 
by  different  classes.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  read  in  the 
prohibited  list  not  only  foreign  fowl,  but  shell-fish  and  field-mice."* 
Then  followed  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  lives  of  certain  Vestal 
Vir^ns.  The  trial  of  Licinia  was  made  famous  by  the  eloquent 
speech  made  in  her  defence  by  her  young  kinsman  Crassus. 
The  Pontifioes  acquitted  her ;  but  public  opinion  was  not  satisfied. 
Licinia  was  again  brought  to  trial,  and,  with  several  others,  was 
condemned  to  the  fearful  punishment  which  the  law  still  required. 
A  new  temple  was  dedicated  to  Venus  Verticordia,  in  which 
prayers  were  offered  for  a  change  in  the  morals  of  the  maiden 
priestesses. 

But  these  efforts  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  restoring  out- 
ward decency.  The  business  of  Jugurtha  brought  into  full  light 
the  corruption  of  the  dominant  statesmen. 

§  5.  We  have  said  little  of  the  Wars  of  Rome  since  the  fall 
of  Numantia  and  the  termination  of  the  Servile  War.  They  were 
not  considerable.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  had  formed  the 
tenth  Province.  The  eldest  son  of  old  Metellus  earned  the  title 
of  Balearicus  for  subduing  the  Balearic  Isles  (121  b.c.);  his 
eldest  nephew  that  of  Dalmaticus  for  putting  down  an  outbreak 
of  the  Dalmatians  (117  b.c.).  Soon  after  the  Governors  of 
Macedonia  were  involved  in  war  with  the  Scordiscans,  a  Thracian 
tribe.  Cato,  grandson  of  the  £amous  Censor,  lost  his  whole  army 
there  (114  b.c.),  and  the  Province  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians. 
Later  commanders  drove  them  back  into  their  mountains,  but 
five  years  of  irregular  warfare  and  two  triumphs  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  work.  Wars  of  this  kind  excited  almost  less 
interest  at  Rome  than  Englishmen  feel  in  conflicts  with  the 
Caffires  of  South  Africa. 

§  6.  More  attention  was  excited  by  wars  in  the  South  of 
Gaul,  and  more  permanent  effects  followed.  The  success  of 
Fidvius  Flaccus,  the  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  in  conquering  the 
Salluvians,  a  Ligurian  tribe  on  the  Alps  above  Marseilles,  has 
been  already  noticed ;"  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  C.  Sex- 
tius,  the  successor  of  Flaccus,  secured  Roman  dominion  in  the 

*  Gell.  u.  24;  Plin.  H.  N,  viii.  57.  •  Chapt.  liii.  §  6. 
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south  of  Gaul  by  founding  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextise,  which 
under  the  name  of  Aix  still  attracts  visitorB  for  the  sake  of 
its  hot  springs.  The  Chief  of  the  Salluvians,  driven  firom  his 
patrimony,  found  refuge  among  the  Allobrogians,  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Isere ;  and  this  people,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  cope  in  arms  with  Roman  Proconsuls,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  protection  of  Bituitus,  Chief  of  the  Arvemians 
(Auvergne).  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  while  Opimius,  his  col- 
league in  the  Consulship,  was  crushing  C.  Gracchus,  crossed 
the  Isere.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Procon- 
sul, with  30,000  men,  is  said  to  have  so  completely  routed 
200,000  Gauls  that  in  the  battle  and  pursuit  no  less  than 
130,000  fell.  Fabius  was  8u£Fering  from  a  quartan  ague,  but 
in  the  heat  of  conflict  shook  off  his  disease.'  He  assumed 
the  title  of  Allobrogicus  with  better  right  than  many  who  were 
decorated  with  these  national  surnames.  The  war  was  now 
carried  into  the  Arvemian  country  by  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus;  and  the  great  triumphs  of  C(esar  might  have  been 
anticipated  by  some  Senatorial  Commander,  when  hostilities 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  end.  An  enemy,  formidable  alike  to 
Romans  and  Gauls,  well  known  a  few  years  later  under  the 
dreaded  names  of  Cimbrians  and  Teutons,  had  appeared  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Gaul,  and  threatened  to  overrun  all 
southern  Europe.  Circumstances  deferred  for  a  time  the  con- 
flict between  Italy  and  those  barbarous  hordes.  For  the  present 
the  dominion  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  in  the  southern 
angle  of  Gaul,  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  and  the  memory 
of  '*  the  Province,"  as  this  district  was  called  by  the  Romans, 
is  still  preserved  in  France  by  the  name  of  Provence.  The 
whole  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  tiie  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  Syria,  now  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

§  7.  But  if  the  war  in  Gaul  excited  interest,  attention  was 
much  more  strongly  riveted  upon  the  affairs  of  Africa ;  for  in 
these  affiurs  the  chief  politicians  of  Rome  became  deeply  in- 
volved. The  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  as  we  saw,*  had  been 
divided  among  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanarbal,  and 
Golossa.  The  two  last  had  died,  and  left  Micipsa  sole  King 
of  Numidia.      The  old  friendship  between  this  country  and 

t  Plin.  //.  iV,  viL  6.  «  Chapt.  xlvi.  §  10. 
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Rome  was  cemented  by  the  flourishing  corn-trade  that  grew  up 
there,  while  Italy  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  supplies  ot  grain.^  Masinissa  and  his  son  paid 
great  attention  to  agriculture,  and  tlie  plains  beneath  Mount 
Atlas  waved  with  luxuriant  crops.  Micipsa  died  in  118  ac, 
leaving  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  By  their  side  stood 
their  cousin  Jugurtha,  a  bastard.  This  young  man  was  consi- 
derably older  than  his  cousins.  Sixteen  years  before  he  had 
served  with  credit  under  Scipio  at  Numantia.  Among  the 
young  nobles  of  Scipio*s  camp,  many  formed  acquaintance  with 
the  African  Prince,  and  suggested  that,  at  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
he  should  purchase  the  support  of  Rome  and  seize  the  Numidian 
crown.  "  At  Rome,"  they  said,  "  all  things  might  be  had  for 
money."  The  intriguing  character  of  Jugurtha  escaped  not 
the  discernment  of  Scipio.  At  parting,  he  said :  '^  Trust  to 
your  own  good  qualities,  and  powqr  will  come  of  itself.  Seek 
it  by  base  arts,  and  you  will  lose  all."  Old  Micipsa,  whose 
early  suspicions  of  his  nephew  were  d^estroyed  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scipio,  left  Jugurtha  as  Regent  and  guardian  of 
his  two  young  sons. 

§  8.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  two  Princes  had  submitted  pas- 
sively, Jugurtha  might  have  been  contented  with  the  substance 
without  the  title  of  sovereignty  ;  but  Hiempsal,  the  younger  of 
the  two,  showed  a  spirit  impatient  of  control.  When  Jugurtha 
proposed  that  the  decrees  made  by  Micipsa  in  the  last  five 
years  of  his  dotage  should  be  abrogated,  the  young  Prince  gave 
a  ready  assent ;  '*  for,"  said  he,  "  with  these  will  fall  the 
ordinance  by  which  Jugurtha  claimed  the  Regency."  The 
unscrupulous  Jugurtha  ordered  Hiempsal  to  be  assassinated ; 
and  Adherbal,  in  alarm,  took  up  arm&  The  people  were  with 
him,  but  the  soldiery  had  been  won  by  Jugurtha ;  and  Adherbal, 
defeated  in  battle,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Libya,  whence  he  took  ship  to  plead  his  own  cause  before 
the  Senate.  General  feeling  at  Rome  was  strong  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  wily  Jugurtha  bethought  him  of  the  advice  tendered 
by  his  Roman  friends,  and  sent  envoys  to  the  capital  laden  with 

>*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  proposal  to  found  a  Colony  at  Carthage  was 
caused  by  the  desire  to  establish  a  Roman  emporium  for  carrying  on  the 
corn-trade. 
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gold   and  promises.     Adherbal  was  heard  with  cold  attention, 
while  many  Senators  supported  the  claim  of  Jugurtha.    A  warm 
debate  followed.     Scaurus,  not  (as  weTiave  seen)  a  very  scru- 
pulous man,  prudently  adyised  that  justice  should  be  done  ;  but 
the  money  of  Jugurtha  preyailed,  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
Commission  of  Ten  should  be  sent  to  Numidia,  with  instruc- 
tions to  divide  the  kingdom  between  Adherbal  and  his  unscru- 
pulous cousin.     L.  Opimius,  a  fit  instrument  for  such  work, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Commission. 

The  same  means  which  had  been  effectual  to  procure  this 
unjust  decree  were  now  freely  applied  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  kingdom  of  Numidia  consisted  of 
two  portions.  The  western  half,  which  had  been  the  patrimony 
of  Masinissa  and  supplied  the  famous  cavalry  with  which  Han- 
nibal had  overrun  Italy,  was  assigned  to  Jugurtha.  The  eastern 
portion,  conterminous  with  the  Roman  Province,  which  had 
been  formerly  subject  to  Syphax  and  was  peopled  by  peaceful 
husbandmen,  was  given  to  Adherbal. 

§  9.  Jugurtha  was  not  slow  in  using  his  advantage.  Relying 
on  the  pensions  which  he  continued  to  lavish  on  his  friends  at 
Rome,  he  indulged  his  warlike  subjects  by  making  continual 
forays  into  the  portion  of  his  rival,  who  at  length  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Cirta,  the  almost  impregnable  city  which 
formed  his  capital.  Meantime  he  had  sent  envoys  to  lay  his 
complaints  before  the  Senate;  and  a  second  Commission, 
headed  by  Scaurus,  had  arrived  at  Utica,  where  they  summoned 
Jugurtha  to  appear.  The  bold  adventurer  made  a  last  assault 
on  Cirta ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  that 
he  rode  into  Utica  attended  only  by  a  few  horsemen.  The 
Commissioners  threatened  him  with  the  grave  displeasure  of 
the  Senate,  if  he  did  not  instantly  retire  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  dominions.  But  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned,  the 
Italian  mercenaries,  on  whom  Adherbal  mainly  relied  for  the 
defence  of  Cirta,  forced  him  to  surrender  the  place  on  condition 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  No  sooner  had  Jugurtha  got 
possession  of  his  cousin's  person  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death  by  torture  (112  b.c.). 

§  10.  On  the  news  of  this  audacious  act  being  carried  to 
Rome,  some  members  of  the  Senate  proposed  to  visit  it  with 
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summary  punishment.  But  Jugurtha  had  well  calculated  the 
power  of  his  gold.  The  majority  took  his  part,  and  the  whole 
matter  would  have  heen  hushed  up,  had  there  not  heen  one 
among  the  Trihunes-elect  who  braved  the  fate  of  the  Gracchi 
by  calling  upon  the  Tribes  to  interfere  in  the  department  of 
Foreign  afiairs.  This  was  C.  Memmius,  a  man  of  great  resolu- 
tion and  considerable  eloquence.*  He  rose  in  open  Forum,  and 
boldly  exposed  the  iniquities  of  Jugurtha  The  conscience- 
stricken  majority  of  the  Senate  shrunk  back,  and  allowed  the 
more  upright  members  to  take  their  own  course.  War  was  at 
once  declared  against  the  fidthless  Numidian  Prince,  and  the 
command  fell  by  lot  to  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  one  of  the  Con- 
suls-elect for  the  next  year  (111  B.a). 

As  soon  as  Jugurtha  heard  of  this  change  of  policy,  he 
despatched  his  son  with  fresh  supplies  of  gold  to  Rome.  But 
the  moYement  of  Memmius  had  alarmed  the  Senate,  and  a 
Decree  was  at  once  issued  ordering  the  Envoy  to  quit  Rome 
within  the  space  of  ten  days. 

§  11.  Bestia  chose  Scaurus,  with  other  leading  men,  to  be 
his  Legates,  and  showed  much  activity  in  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  But  he  suddenly  arrested  his  march  into 
Numidia,  and  Jugurtha  appeared  in  his  camp«  The  wily 
Prince  entered  into  private  negotiations  with  the  Consul,  and 
as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  gave  up  thirty  elephants.  The  Con- 
sul soon  after  returned  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  elections,*^ 
and  found  the  Forum  hot  with  indignation.  The  Tribune 
Memmius  was  inveighing  fiercely  against  the  Nobility,  and 
declared  that  the  truce  just  concluded  was  but  a  doke  for  past 
corruptions.  His  accusations  were  confirmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  elephants  of  Jugurtha  had  been  restored  in 
exchange  for  large  sums  of  money,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  Roman  officers.  Memmius  followed  up  his  attack, 
brought  in  a  bill,  by  which  the  Prsetor  L.  Cassius  was  com- 
misedoned  to  bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome  under  a  safe-conduct,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  evidence  against  the  persons  accused 

I  Sallusty  Bell,  Jug.  30,  31.  A  leas  confident  opinion  is  given  of  his  eloquence 
in  Cicero  de  Orat,  ii.  59. 

^  His  colleague  NaaicAy  son  of  him  who  led  the  assault  upon  Ti.  Qracchus, 
had  died  in  office. — Cicero,  Brut.  34. 
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of  these  corrupt  dealings.  Jugurtha  did  not  hesitate  to  attend 
Cassius  to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  suppliant. 
The  People  would  have  executed  sununary  vengeance  on  the 
culprity  had  not  Memmius  himself  interfered  to  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  the  8afe-KX)nduct  But  he  ordered  Jugurtha  to  stand 
forth,  detailed  at  length  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  concluded  by  urging  him  to  place  his  hopes  of  safety  in  a 
simple  confession  of  the  truth.  When  Memmius  resumed  his 
seat,  one  of  his  colleagues,  C.  Baebius  by  name,  rose  and  for- 
bade Jugurtha  to  reply.  It  was  manifest  that  this  Tribunician 
veto  had  been  purchased  by  African  gold,  and  a  terrible  storm 
arose  in  the  Forum.  But  Baebius  stood  firm,  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  office  was  allowed  to  protect  his  unworthy  client. 

§  12.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  votes  of  the 
People  to  any  peace  with  Jugurtha,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
for  the  next  year  (110  b.c.)  was  allotted  to  one  of  the  new 
Consuls,  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus.  Albinus  had  already  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Massiva,  another  Numidian  Prince.  He 
was  the  son  of  Golossa,  the  third  son  of  Masinissa,  and  Albinus 
encouraged  him  to  demand  the  crown  of  Numidia  from  the 
Senata  Jugurtha  discovered  the  scheme,  and  instructed  Bo- 
milcar,  a  confidential  agent,  to  procure  the  assassination  of  the 
young  Prince.  The  deed  was  accomplished,  but  one  of  the 
assassins  was  seized,  and  confessed  all  he  knew.  The  Consul 
immediately  laid  an  indictment  against  Bomilcar;  but  Jugurtha, 
fearing  that  his  own  share  in  the  murder  might  come  to  lights 
sent  Bomilcar  off  secretly  to  Africa.  This  piece  of  effi*ontery 
was  too  much  even  for  the  Senate.  Jugurtha  received  an  order 
to  quit  Rome  instantly.  He  obeyed ;  and  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  gates,  he  looked  back  and  said :  ^^  A  city  for  sale  if  she  can 
find  a  purchaser !" 

§  13.  Albinus  now  made  what  haste  he  could  to  carry  over 
firesh  troops  and  begin  the  second  campaign.  But  he  had  small 
skill  in  war,  and  was  baffled  at  every  point  by  the  dexterous 
African.  Ab  his  colleague,  M.  M  inucius  Rufus,  was  engaged 
m  a  distant  and  dangerous  war  with  the  Scordiscans  in  Thrace, 
Albinus  also,  like  Bestia,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  for  the 
elections.  He  left  the  command  to  his  brother  Aulus, — an 
incapable  officer,  who  suffered  himself  to  be   surprised  by 
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Jngurtha,  and  only  saved  his  army  by  allowing  it  to  pass  under 
the  yoke,  and  by  agreeing  to  evacuate  Numidia.  Albinus  was 
still  Consul  when  the  news  of  this  disgraceful  affair  reached 
Rome,  and  he  immediately  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Senate.  A  Decree  was  hastily  passed  to  repudiate  the  engage- 
ments made  by  Aulus,  and  the  Consul  returned  in  haste  to 
Africa. 

Meantime  the  command  for  the  next  year  (109  b.c.), — the 
third  year  of  the  war, — had  fallen  to  Q.  Metellus,  nephew  of 
old  Macedonicus.^  He  determined  not  to  take  the  field  till  he 
had  collected  a  sufficient  army,  with  stores,  engines,  and  all 
things  necessary  for  assailing  the  strong  fortresses  which  formed 
the  chief  strength  of  the  Numidian  Prince.  He  was  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate,  and  the  Italians  sent  their  levies  willingly, 
trusting  in  his  ability  and  integrity. 

§  14.  It  was  time  for  the  Senate  to  show  that  they  had  up- 
right and  capable  men  in  their  ranks.  The  scandal  caused  by 
the  misconduct  of  Numidian  affsdrs  was  so  great,  that  before 
the  departure  of  Metellus,  C.  Mamilius,  Tribune  of  the  People, 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  appointing  a  Commission  of  Three, 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  disgraceful  treaties  and  transactions  of  the  two  last  cam- 
paigns. The  Senatorial  leaders  did  not  venture  to  oppose  this 
measure.  Scaurus  was  even  active  in  promoting  it,  and  was 
himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Triumvirate.  His  political 
sagacity  showed  him  that  the  Senate  must  sacrifice  those  who 
had  dishonoured  Rome  by  flagrant  venality,  and  he  offered 
himself  as  leader  to  the  indignant  People.  Nor  had  the  popu- 
lar party  any  reason  to  complain  of  any  indulgence  to  the 
accused.  Several  of  the  leading  Senators  were  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Among  them 
were  Bestia  and  Albinus,  the  two  Consuls  who  had  conducted 
the  war,  and  one  whose  fate  can  excite  no  commiseration, — the 
cruel  and  corrupt  L.  Opimius." 

The  threatening  state  of  party  feeling  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
his  own  inclinations^  urged  Metellus  to  bring  the  war  to  a 

»  Above,  §  3,  Note. 

*"  Tet  Cicero,  blinded  by  alarm,  speaks  of  bim  as  unjustly  punished,  pro 
Sestio  67,  pro  Flancio  28  sq. 
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prompt  issue.  There  was  nothing  really  terrible  in  it,  though 
the  nature  of  Jugurtha's  troops  made  it  difficult  for  a  Roman 
general  to  bring  him  to  bay.  The  war  with  Jugurtha  owes 
the  attention  which  it  has  received  to  Sallust's  &mous  History ; 
but  for  one  reason  it  deserves  attention,  namely,  because  it 
throws  so  much  light  upon  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  and 
demonstrates  the  corruption  in  which  the  Oligarchy,  which  then 
held  the  reins  of  government,  was  plunged. 

§  15.  Metellus  found  the  army  so  disorganised,  that  though 
the  season  of  the  year  was  far  advanced,  he  devoted  much  time 
to  restoring  habits  of  discipline  by  the  same  severe  methods 
which  had  been  employed  by  Scipio  at  Carthage  and  at  Nu- 
mantia.  In  this  work  he  was  much  assisted  by  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant, a  man  who  soon  after  became  famous  wherever  the 
name  of  Rome  was  known. 

Caius  Marius  had  already  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  Arpinum,  a  Volscian  town,  which  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Roman  Tribes  in  the  year  188  b.c.,  about 
thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  one  who  was  to  be  the  glory 
and  the  curse  of  Rome.  His  family  was  old  and  respectable, 
but  he  was  the  first  who  obtained  imperial  honours.  In  his 
rustic  origin  and  habits  he  may  be  compared  to  Cato ;  but  he 
had  none  of  the  intellectual  ambition  which  distinguished  that 
singular  person.  He  scorned  the  custom  which  led  young 
Romans  to  study  Greek  and  cultivate  the  art  of  rhetoric  as  the 
readiest  way  of  rising  to  honours.  "  Greek,"  he  said,  "  was 
the  language  of  slaves :  he  would  none  of  it"  His  rough 
temper  and  coarse  manners  unfitted  him  for  political  life.  For 
war  he  possessed  an  instinctive  genius.  At  twenty-four  he  had 
been  designated  by  Scipio  as  the  ftiture  general  of  Rome.° 
But  the  predominance  of  the  Senatorial  families,  and  his  own 
poverty,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  rise.  In  119  b.c.,  when 
he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  he  was  chosen  Tribune,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  audacity.  He  had  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  for  taking  the  votes  more  easily  in  the  Centuriate 
elections,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Senate,  and  especially  by 
the  Consul  L.  Metellus,  elder  brother  of  that  MeteUus  who 
now  commanded  against  Jugurtha.     The  family  of  Marius  was 

»  Chapt.  lii.  §  5. 
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in  some  way  dependent  upon  the  Metelli ;  but  the  dauntless 
Tribune  ordered  the  Consul  into  custody,  and  the  Senate  was 
compelled  to  allow  the  bill  to  pass.  But  he  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  play  the  demagogue,  for  he  stopped  a  bill  which  had  been 
introduced  for  extending  the  pernicious  com«law  of  C.  Gracchus. 
No  party  could  as  yet  claim  the  rude  soldier  for  its  own. 

He  hikd  obtained  the  Prsetorship  without  passing  through  the 
^dileship.  Southern  Spain  was  his  Proyince,  but  he  had  no 
opportunity  here  of  signalising  his  military  talents. 

To  choose  such  a  man  for  his  lieutenant  is  a  proof  of  the 
integrity  and  the  discernment  of  Metellus.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  connected  by  ties  of  dientship  with  the  Metellus  family, 
and  had  lately  allied  himself  to  the  oligarchy  by  a  marriage 
with  Julia,  an  aunt  of  the  great  Caesar.  But  the  afiront  put 
upon  the  Consul's  brother  by  Marius  ten  years  before,  was  not 
of  a  kind  to  be  forgotten ;  and  the  proud  noble  can  have  had 
little  in  common  with  the  rough  soldier,  except  determination 
to  conduct  the  war  with  honest  energy.  For  this  end,  doubt- 
less, he  selected  an  officer  of  uncongenial  temper,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  honour  of  being  lieutenant  to  a  Metellus 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Marius. 

§  16.  It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  Metellus 
was  able  to  take  the  field.  The  ready  wit  of  Jugurtha  soon 
told  him  that  he  must  now  meet  force  by  force,  and  he  showed 
himself  no  mean  master  of  the  military  art.  By  a  skilful  dis- 
position of  his  troops  he  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Romans  on 
their  march,  and  attacked  them  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But 
the  measures  taken  by  Metellus  to  enforce  discipline  now 
appeared.  The  Romans  rallied  from  their  first  confusion ; 
after  a  long  and  harassing  series  of  assaults,  the  Numidians 
were  beaten  o£P  and  left  forty  elephants  dead.  This  was  the 
only  engagement  like  a  battle  on  which  Jugurtha  ventured 
during  the  war.  He  henceforth  relied  entirely  upon  his  for- 
tresses, of  which  Cirta,  his  capital,  now  well  known  as  Constan- 
tino, in  Algeria,  was  among  the  strongest^    Hence  Metellus 

»  In  1836,  it  baffled  the  attack  of  the  French  under  Marohal  Clausel,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  aiege  till  the  next  year.  Among  all  the  places 
named  in  SaUust's  History,  Cirta  and  Zama  are  the  only  two  that  have  been 
identified. 
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advanced  southward,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Zama,  a 
place  fSainous  for  the  victory  of  Scipia  But  the  place  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  a  siege,  and  Metellus  retired  for  winter-quarters  into  the 
Roman  Province. 

§  17.  Jugurtha  saw  that  his  cause  was  hopeless*  Personally 
he  might  long  elude  capture.  But  in  the  next  campaign  the 
Romans  were  sure  to  gain  possession  of  all  his  kingdom  and  all 
his  strongholds,  and  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
homeless  wanderer.  He  therefore  o£Fered  to  treat ;  and  Me- 
tellus, though  his  term  of  command  had  been  prolonged  to 
another  year,  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  overtures. 

Bomilcar,  the  king's  confidential  agent,  brought  about  the 
negotiation.  Afraid  of  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  mur- 
der of  Massiva,  he  intrigued  with  both  Metellus  and  Jugurtha 
to  procure  a  peace ;  and  Metellus  demanded  that  the  Prince 
should  give  pledges  of  good  faith,  by  paying  down  200,000 
pounds  of  silver,  by  giving  up  all  his  elephants  and  a  quantity 
of  horses,  and  by  surrendering  all  deserters.  These  demands 
were  complied  with.  Then  Metellus  required  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Jugurtha's  own  person.  It  was  evident  that  the 
worst  defeat  could  hardly  reduce  Jugurtha  to  greater  extremi- 
ties.  He  at  once  put  aside  the  counsels  of  Bomilcar,  and  dis- 
appeared from  sight. 

§  18.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  Marius  began  to  excite  dis- 
trust in  the  mind  of  the  general  But  during  the  brief  cam- 
paign of  the  past  year,  the  military  talents  of  Marius  had 
become  manifest,  and  he  had  become  a  favourite  with  the 
soldiery.  The  late  failure  of  the  Consul  before  Zama  had 
o£Fered  opportunities  for  his  lieutenant  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  ^^If  he  had  half  the  army,"  he  used  to  say,  ^^he 
would  soon  send  Jugurtha  in  chains  to  Rome."  He  gave  out 
that  he  meant  to  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  the  Consulship ; 
during  the  winter  he  intimated  this  purpose  to  Metellus,  and 
requested  leave  of  absence  aj9  soon  as  he  could  be  spared.  "  It 
will  be  time  for  you  to  seek  the  Consulship,''  said  Metellus, 
^*  when  my  son  (a  youth  of  twenty  years  old)  can  be  your  col- 
league :" — ungenerous  words,  that  rankled  for  ever  in  the  heart 
of  Marius.     About  the  same  time  Gauda,  a  younger  brother 
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of  Jugurtfaa,  joined  the  Roman  army.  He  was  a  weak  young 
man,  and  Metellus  refused  him  the  honours  usually  accorded 
to  allied  Princes.  Marius  took  advantage  of  his  discontent, 
and  persuaded  him  to  send  messengers  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  Metellus.  The  soldiers  also  who  obtained 
leave  of  absence  depreciated  the  general  and  exalted  the 
lieutenant 

The  next  year's  campaign  had  begun  before  Metellus  gave 
Marius  leave  to  repair  to  Rome  (108  b.c).  The  elections 
were  to  come  on  in  twelve  days.  In  two  days  and  a  night  he 
reached  Utica,  where  he  offered  sacrifice.  Encouraged  by  the 
omens  he  put  to  sea,  and  in  four  days  more  was  at  Rome.  In 
the  Forum  he  used  the  same  language  which  the  camp  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear :  ^*  Make  me  Consul,  and  you  shall 
soon  have  Jugurtha,  dead  or  alive,  at  Rome."  He  was  elected 
by  an  overpowering  majority.  The  exposures  lately  made  by 
Memmius  and  Mamilius  now  showed  their  effect  The  death 
of  Gracchus  had  been  avenged.  The  people  exulted  in  raising 
to  the  chief  magistracy  one  whose  chief  claim  was  that  he  was 
a  New  Man  and  the  best  soldier  of  Roma 

§  19.  The  second  campaign  of  Metellus  was  conducted  with 
vigour.  Marius  being  absent,  it  was  manifest  that  the  general 
was  not  wholly  indebted  to  his  lieutenant  Most  of  the  strong 
places,  including  Cirta  itself,  had  been  taken  from  the  Numi- 
dians.  Bomilcar  was  intriguing  with  Metellus  to  betray  the 
person  of  his  master ;  and  Nabdalsa,  a  great  officer  of  state, 
combined  with  him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Jugurtha 
put  the  plotters  to  death.  Yet  the  treachery  of  his  friends 
sank  into  his  heart.  He  put  confidence  in  none,  changed  his 
quarters  daily,  and  suffered  no  one  to  know  where  he  was  to 
pass  the  next  night*  At  length,  when  Metellus  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Cirta,  Jugurtha  fled  through  the  Gaetulian  desert 
to  the  Court  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.  Bocchus,  indeed,  had  already  made  overtures 
to  Rome ;  but  the  friends  of  Jugurtha  had  dissuaded  the  Senate 
from  accepting  his  alliance,  and  the  Moorish  King  now  lent  a 
not  unwilling  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  his  son-in-law.  It  was 
not  long  before  Metellus  heard  that  Bocchus  was  advancing 
with  a  large  army  to  Cirta,  and  he  prepared  to  meet  this  new 
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enemy.     It  was  at  this  crisis  that  he  received  the  unwelcome 
news  that  Marius  was  on  his  way  to  supersede  him. 

§  20.  After  the  election  of  the  popular  favourite  the  Senate 
had  decreed  that  Metellus  should  continue  in  command  till  the 
Jugurthan  War  was  ended.  But  the  Tribime  Mancinus,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  predecessors  Meromius  and 
Mamilius,  moved  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  that  the  com- 
mand should  be  transferred  to  Marius  ;  and  the  measure  passed 
by  acclamation. 

Marius  immediately  set  about  hia  preparations.  He  ha- 
rangued the  People  with  expressions  of  vehement  scorn  directed 
against  all  the  Senatorial  commanders,  ^^  men  of  old  pedigree, 
but  ignorant  of  war ;  who  never  saw  an  army  till  they  became 
generals,  and  then  set  about  studying  Greek  books  of  tactics, — 
beginning  to  learn  when  they  ought  to  be  ready  to  teacL^ 
Se  was  a  New  Man ;  he  had  no  images  to  show ;  he  knew  no 
Greek,  and  was  unfit  to  figure  at  the  banquets  of  the  great ; 
he  did  not  esteem  a  stage-player  or  a  cook  better  men  than  an 
honest  yeoman  :  but  he  had  images  of  his  own, — spears,  trap- 
pings, standards,  prizes  won  by  valour,  and  scars  upon  his 
breast"  The  delighted  People  forgot  that  these  broad  cen- 
sures comprehended  not  only  a  Bestia  and  Opimius,  but  also  a 
Metellus  and  a  Scipio. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  Marius  did  not  confine 
himself  to  words.  Though  he  had  spoken  of  only  needing 
half  the  army  of  Metellus,  he  made  levies  on  a  Is^ge  scale ; 
and  here  he  introduced  an  innovation  which  demands  special 
notice.  In  early  times  military  service  was  confined  to  those 
citizens  who  had  a  considerable  stake  in  the  country.  After 
ihe  Punic  War  the  area  of  service  had  been  extended,  probably 
by  Flamininus;  but  even  then,  those  only  who  were  worth 
4000  pounds  of  copper  were  allowed  to  enlist  "i  Marius  now 
proclaimed  his  purpose  of  enlisting  even  those  who  were 
entered  on  the  Censor's  register  as  possessing  no  appreciable 

'  "  Praeposteri  homineB."  Sallust,  BelL  Jug,  85.  The  speech  which  the 
historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marius  is  full  of  these  blunt  and  homely 
phrases,  and  its  whole  character  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  actual  words  used 
by  the  rude  soldier  are  embodied  in  it. 

*>  Chapt.  zlix.  §  6. 
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amount  of  property/  A  large  number  of  this  class  gave  in 
their  names  to  Marius.  Perhaps  this  measure  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  dearth  of  yeomen  and  firee  labourers  of  which 
the  Gracchi  complained.  But  it  was  followed  by  ill  results. 
For,  thus  it  was  rendered  more  easy  for  an  ambitious  general 
to  collect  an  army  absolutely  devoted  to  himself. 

Marius  shipped  the  infantry  which  he  had  levied  at  once  for 
Africa,  leaving  his  Qusestor,  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  to  follow  with 
the  cavalry. 

§  21.  Metellus  shed  tears  of  vexation  when  he  heard  that 
the  prize  which  was  fairly  his  due  was  about  to  be  torn  from 
his  very  grasp.  He  made  one  effort  to  bring  matters  to  issue 
by  entering  into  negotiations  with  Bocchus ;  but  the  attempt 
was  vain.  Not  choosing  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  sur- 
rendering his  command  to  his  late  lieutenant,  he  left  P.  Buti- 
lius  to  hand  over  the  army  to  Marius.  On  his  return  to  Bome 
he  was  well  received.  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  Jugurtha 
was  a  fugitive,  discrowned  and  landless,  and  that  the  war  was 
virtually  ended.  Metellus  without  arrogance  assumed  the  title 
of  Numidicus.  Sallust,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  aristocracy, 
allows  that  he  was  regarded  with  equal  favour  both  by  Senate 
and  People.' 

§  22.  Marius  at  once  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  (107  b.c.). 
On  his  approach,  Bocchus  retired.  Two  hill-forts  in  Numidia 
were  still  held  by  Jugurtha's  troops, — the  only  relics  of  his 
sovereignty.  One  of  these  was  taken  immediately.  The  other, 
containing  all  that  remained  of  his  treasure,  was  a  place  of  for- 
midable strength,  and  defied  all  the  arts  known  to  the  Boman 
engineers.  At  length  a  Ligurian  soldier,  accustomed  to  chase 
the  chamois  on  the  ridges  of  the  Alps,  discovered  a  way  lead- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  He  revealed  his  secret  to 
Marius,  who  picked  out  four  centurions  and  five  trumpeters  to 
follow  their  nimble  guide,  and  while  they  were  ascending,  he 
directed  a  general  assault  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock.  The 
Ligurian,  by  tying  roots  together,  by  cutting  notches  in  the 
rocks,  by  carrying  the  arms  of  his  comrades  over  the  most 

r  The  CapiU  Cenn,    See  Chapt.  iii.  §15. 
*  Sallust,  Bell,  Jug,  88;  comp.  Gell.  xii.  9. 
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difficult  passages,  contrived  to  get  all  nine  to  the  top.  The 
trumpets  were  sounded ;  and  the  sound  so  alarmed  the  garri<- 
son,  that  they  fled  from  the  lower  works,  and  left  the  approaches 
open  to  Marius.  Thus  the  last  stronghold  and  aU  the  treasure 
of  Jugurtha  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  get  possession  of  his 
person.  Marius  was  no  adept  in  diplomatic  arts,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  sought  to  gain  his  end  by  conquests  in  the 
field.  Mauritania  was  a  distant  and  difficult  country;  and 
the  war  might  have  been  prolonged  for  several  years.  But 
he  had  with  him  one  who  was  second  to  none  in  these  arts 
of  diplomacy. 

§  23.  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  had  arrived  with  the  cavalry  while 
the  army  was  employed  in  the  last  siege.  This  person,  destined 
to  be  the  future  chief  of  Rome,  was  now  thirty-one  years  old, 
twenty  years  younger  than  the  general.  His  &mily,  though  a 
farandi  of  the  great  Cornelian  Gens,  had  remained  sJmost  with- 
out honours  since  the  days  of  P.  Rufinus,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  the  Senate  by  the  stem  Curius  Dentatus  for  possessing 
more  than  ten  ounces  of  silver  plate.  The  name  of  Sulla,  or 
(as  it  is  commonly,  though  erroneously  written)  Sylla,*  was 
adopted  by  a  P.  Cornelius  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Praetor  in 
the  Hannibalic  War.  Sylla  had  inherited  little  from  his  father, 
and  was  reduced  to  take  a  mean  lodging  in  the  same  house 
with  a  poor  freedman,  who  in  his  greatness  reminded  him  of 
the  fact.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  literature  of 
the  day,  and  in  early  years  imbibed  a  taste  for  dramatic  art 
His  habits  were  dissolute,  as  his  appearance  testified  His 
complexion,  naturally  fair,  became  pallid  and  blotched  ;  but  his 
bright  blue  eyes  showed  the  vigorous  spirit  within.  He  first 
emerged  from  poverty,  like  Marlborough,  by  the  bounty  of  a 
mistress,  who  left  him  heir  to  all  her  property.  When  he  rode 
into  the  camp  of  Marius  he  had  seen  no  active  service,  and 
the  stem  Consul  looked  with  contempt  on  the  efieminate 
debauchee  whom  lot  had  assigned  him  as  a  Qusestor.  But 
with  happy  versatility  Sylla  adapted  himself  to  the  rough 
manners  of  the  general,  and  entered  with  ready  zest  into  the 

*  We  shall  however  retain  the  ordinary  form. 
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joviality  of  the  soldiery.  His  aptitude  for  business  was  such, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  was  the  chief  adviser 
of  Mariu& 

§  24.  As  the  army  was  retiring  to  winter  at  Cirta  it  was  sud- 
denly assaulted  by  Bocchus  and  his  Moors.  The  enemy  were 
beaten  off,  but  by  a  rapid  side  march  they  reached  Cirta  before 
Marius.  A  severe  conflict  followed,  in  which  the  Moors  were 
at  length  defeated  with  horrible  carnage.  Bocchus  now  began 
to  fear  that  the  next  spring  might  witness  an  invasion  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  winter  passed  in  negotiation.  Sylla  was 
sent  to  the  Moorish  capital,  but  even  his  dexterity  was  baffled 
by  the  arts  of  Jugurtha,  and  he  returned  without  result.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  Bocchus  repented,  and  requested  that  Sylla 
might  be  sent  back  again.  Marius  consented,  and  the  Quaestor 
instantly  set  out  from  Cirta  with  a  detachment  of  light  cavalry. 
After  five  days'  march  he  was  joined  by  Volux,  son  of  Bocchus, 
with  1000  horse.  In  the  evening  the  young  man  came  in 
alarm  to  report  that  Jugurtha  with  a  large  body  of  Numidian 
riders  was  at  hand,  and  advised  the  Romans  to  continue  their 
march  all  night.  Sylla  afiected  to  despise  the  danger,  but  took 
the  advice.  In  the  morning  it  was  reported  that  Jugurtha  was 
two  miles  a-head,  preparing  to  bar  the  road.  The  Romans 
exclaimed  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  Volux :  but  Sylla, 
though  he  shared  in  the  belief,  refrained  from  showing  mis- 
trust Volux  protested  his  innocence,  and  advised  Sylla  to 
ride  through  the  Numidian  camp  in  his  company.  The 
Quaestor,  with  politic  audacity,  complied.  Jugurtha  did  not 
venture  to  molest  him,  and  Sylla  arrived  safely  at  the  Court  of 
the  Mauritanian  monarcL 

§  25.  But  his  difficulties  were  not  yet  over.  Bocchus  still 
hesitated.  Jugurtha  was  close  at  hand,  and  Aspar,  now  his 
minister,  was  at  the  court  of  Bocchus.  A  conference  was  held, 
but  nothing  settled.  But  the  Mauritanian  King  sent  for  Sylla 
privately  by  night,  and  proposed  to  banish  Jugurtha  from  his 
kingdom.  Sylla  replied  courteously  but  firmly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha's  person. 
Bocchus  hesitated.  It  is  said  that  he  doubted  whether  he 
should  give  up  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  or  SyUa  to  Jugurtha.  But 
the  address  of  the  Roman  envoy  at  length  prevailed,  and  Sylla 
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departed  not  from  the  King's  presence  till  he  had  received  pro- 
mises of  all  that  he  asked. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  doubts  of  Bocchus  returned. 
For  several  days  he  held  secret  interviews  alternately  with  Sylla 
and  with  A  spar,  giving  both  of  them  separately  to  understand 
that  he  was  on  their  side.  But  the  day  appointed  for  a  final 
decision  was  now  at  hand,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  waver- 
ing monarch  to  choose  his  part.  Fear  of  Rome  prevailed. 
Jugurtha  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  named  by  Bocchus. 
But  when  he  was  expecting  to  triumph,  at  a  given  signal  his 
retinue  was  surrounded  and  cut  down,  his  own  person  secured, 
and  given  over  to  the  Roman  envoy.  Sylla,  relieved  from 
the  painful  anxiety  of  many  days,  returned  triumphantly  to 
Marius. 

Sylla  was  not  of  a  temper  to  waive  any  claims  of  his  own  in 
favour  of  his  general.  He  openly  asserted  that  he  was  the  real 
conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  had  a  signet-ring  cut  bearing  a 
representation  of  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha.  The  friends  of 
Metellus  encouraged  this  claim;  but  the  soldiery  and  the 
people  regarded  Marius  as  the  conqueror,  and  none  could  deny 
that  he  was  the  greatest  general  of  the  day.  Circumstances  of 
pressing  danger  soon  occiured,  which  gave  paramount  import- 
ance to  military  skill,  and  raised  Marius  to  be  confessedly  the 
first  man  at  Rome. 

§  26.  The  capture  of  Jugurtha  was  efiected  late  in  107  b.c.  ; 
but  it  was  not  tUl  the  Calends  of  January  104  b.c.,  that  Marius 
entered  Rome  in  triumphal  procession,  and  passed  before  the 
gazing  crowd  to  deposit  in  the  Capitol  the  large  booty  which  he 
had  taken.°  On  the  same  day  he  entered  upon  his  second 
Consulate.  His  reelection  was  against  the  law,  both  because 
he  was  absent  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  because  less  than 
two  years  had  passed  since  the  termination  of  his  first  Consul- 
ship. The  circumstances  which  justified  this  double  suspension 
of  the  law  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

§  27.  Jugurtha  was  treated  in  a  manner  that  excites  com- 
passion for  one  who  little  deserves  such  feelings.     When  he 

"  According  to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Mar.  c.  12),  3007  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
5775  of  uncoined  silver,  and  of  coined  silver  money  287,000  drachm®. 
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walked  before  the  triumphal  car  of  Marius  he  seemed  sunk  in 
stupor,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  the  brutal  mob  tearing  o£F 
his  dotheSy  and  plucking  the  gold  rings  by  force  out  of  his  ears. 
He  was  then  thrust  naked  into  the  state-dungeon  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitoline.  ^^  Hercules/'  he  cried,  *^  what  a  cold  bath  this 
is  I "  Here  he  was  left  to  starre  for  six  days,  when  death  came 
to  his  relief.  His  kingdom  was  given  to  a  rival  prince  of  the 
line  of  Masinissa. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

.THE  CIMBRIANS  AND  TEQtONS  (105—101  B.C.)  :  SECOND  SLAVE 

WAR  IN  ITALY  (103—101  B.C.). 

§  1.  First  appewanoe  of  the  Cimbriaiis  and  Teutons.  §  2.  Defeat  of  three 
Roman  armies.  §  3.  Great  defeat  of  Mallius  and  Csepio  on  the  Rhone : 
Oimbrians  push  onward  into  Spain.  §  4.  Marius  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand: his  stem  discipline.  §  5.  Third  and  fourth  Consulships  of  Marius : 
Catulus  his  colleague  in  the  last.  §  6.  Betum  of  the  Cimbrians  from  Spain : 
the  Teutons  also  appear  in  Qaul,  but  turn  eastward  towards  Switzerland. 
§  7.  Marius  on  the  Rhone  :  first  battle  of  Aiz.  §  8.  Second  battle  :  anni- 
hilation of  the  Teutons.  §  9.  Fifth  Consulship  of  Marius.  §  10.  Catulus 
Proconsul :  driven  back  from  the  Adige  by  the  Teutons.  §  11.  Catulus 
joined  by  Marius :  they  meet  the  Teutons  near  VercellsB.  §  12.  Battle 
of  VeroellA:  annihilation  of  the  Teutons.  §  13.  Triumph  of  Marias  and 
Catulus.  §  14.  Second  Slave  War  in  Sicily :  its  origin :  Salvius  in  the 
East.  §  15.  Athenio  in  the  East.  §  16.  Salvius  assumes  the  title  of  King 
and  the  name  of  Tryphon :  Athenio  submits.  §  17.  L.  Lucullus,  his  little 
sucoees :  M*Aquillius  ends  the  war.  §  18.  Strict  measures  to  prevent 
future  risings. 

§  1.  JuouRTHA,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  taken  prisoner  late 
in  107  B.C.,  while  Marius  was  still  Consul  ;*  but  the  general 
remained  in  Afirica  till  the  close  of  105  b.c.  In  the  course  of 
these  two  years  happened  the  events  which  justified  the  irregular 
election  of  Marius  to  his  second  Consulship. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Roman  conquest  on  the  Rhone  had 
been  checked  by  the  irruption  of  barbarians  from  the  North.^ 
It  was  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jugurthan  war 
that  vast  hordes  from  the  North  of  Europe,  impelled  probably 
by  want,  appeared  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Gaul,  and 
spread  eastward  along  the  Alps  to  Istria.  The  chief  names  by 
which  these  barbarians  were  known  were  those  of  Cimbrians  and 
Teutons.  It  could  not,  Plutarch  tells  us,  be  ascertained  who  or 
what  they  were,  except  that  they  came  from  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean ;  nor  has  modem  learning  been  able  to  solve 

"  Sallust,  Bell,  Jug.  104.  ^  Chapt.  liL  §  6. 
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the  riddle.  Probably  the  Teutons  were  an  association  of  German 
tribes  under  one  common  name,  like  the  Franks  of  later  ages. 
The  Cimbrians  must  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,*'  though  with 
much  Teutonic  admixture.  Their  numbers  were  large;  the 
fighting  men  alone  are  said  to  have  numbered  300,000.  The 
Cimbrians  led  the  way,  and  left  such  a  reputation  in  Central 
Germany,  that,  in  the  language  of  its  tribes,  ^^Cimbrian"  was 
taken  to  signify  a  robber.  Many  smaller  tribes  followed  or 
joined  them,  as  the  Ambrons  from  Germany,  the  Tectosages 
from  the  south-west  of  Gaul,  the  Tigurines  from  the  north  and 
west  of  Switzerland. 

§  2.  It  was  in  the  year  113  b.c.  that  the  Romans  first  came 
in  contact  with  a  host  of  Cimbrians,  who  had  wandered  east- 
ward, and  appeared  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Istria.  The 
Consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  endeavoured  to  intercept  their 
passage,  and  sufiered  a  great  defeat.  But  the  main  body 
pressed  westward  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  crisis  when  war 
was  declared  against  Jugurtha  (111  b.c.).  At  that  time  they 
contented  themselves  with  ravaging  Gaul.  Two  years  later 
another  host  of  Cimbrians,  appearing  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Transalpine  Province,  demanded  a  gift  of  land.  The  Consul 
M.  Junius  Silanus,  colleague  of  Metellus,  replied  by  giving 
them  battle ;  but  he  also  was  defeated,  and  the  Tribune 
Domitius,  emulous  of  the  fame  won  by  Memmius  and  Mamilius, 
indicted  Silanus  for  fighting  without  authority.  But  the  attack 
was  unjust ;  of  all  the  Tribes  only  two  voted  in  condemnation. 
In  107  B.C.  the  Tigurines  pressed  down  the  Rhone  from  their 
Swiss  valleys,  and  were  met  by  the  Consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
colleague  of  Marius.  llie  Helvetian  Tribe  shunned  the  con- 
flict; but  Cassius  pursued  them,  and  as  he  was  incautiously 
advancing  into  the  AUobrogian  territory,  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 

*  Tacitus  {Qerm,  87),  Strabo  (vii.  p.  293  s^.),  represent  them  as  Oermans. 
But,  in  favour  of  their  Celtic  origin,  it  is  alleged, — (1)  that  they  called  the 
Baltic  Mor'mar&sa  or  Dead  Sea,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Welsh  Mor-marto  ; 
and  the  termination  orix  in  the  name  of  the  Cimbric  chief  Boiorix  is  certainly 
Celtic :  (2)  that  the  customs  attributed  to  them  by  Strabo  agree  with  the 
customs  of  the  Britons  :  (3)  that  Holstein  and  Denmark— the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesus — even  now  abound  in  Celtic  remains  :  (4)  that  the  name  Cvmhri  closely 
resembles  Cwmry, — the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  designate  themselves. 
Prichard's  Researches,  iii.  p.  103  s^. 
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cade.     Great  part  of  his  army  was  slain,  himself  among  the 
number ;  the  rest  were  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

§  3.  While  Marius  still  remained  as  Proconsul  in  Africa  after 
the  capture  of  Jugurtha  still  worse  tidings  reached  Rome.  The 
successive  defeats  just  noticed  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the 
Senate,  and  large  levies  had  been  made  for  the  year  105  b.c. 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  Consul  of  that  year,  had  held  command 
on  the  Rhone,  and  gained  an  evil  reputation  by  the  sack  of 
Tolosa  (Toulouse),  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectosages,  whom  he 
had  assailed  without  provocation.  So  great  was  the  plunder 
which  he  took,  that  "  Toulouse  gold  "  became  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  ill-gotten  gains.  He  was,  however,  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Senate,  and  he  was  continued  in  command  as  Pro- 
consul. M.  Aurelius  also,  and  Scaurus,  nephew  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Senate,  held  proconsular  authority  in  Gaul ;  but  the  chief 
command  in  104  b.c.  fell  to  the  new  Consul,  Cn.  Mallius,  a 
man  only  distinguished  for  his  want  of  capacity.  When  he 
arrived  in  the  Province,  Caepio  scornfully  refused  to  join  him, 
till  news  came  that  Aurelius  had  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
Cimbrians.  Mallius  had  already  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  was 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  host  of 
Ambrous.  On  hearing  of  the  danger  of  the  Consul,  Csepio  also 
crossed  the  river,  but  still  refused  to  put  himself  under  the 
command  of  his  superior  officer,  till  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by 
his  own  soldiers.  During  these  unworthy  bickerings  the  armies 
of  Mallius  and  Caepio  were  surprised  and  utterly  destroyed: 
they  lost,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  80,000  soldiers  and  40,000 
camp  followers.  This  bloody  defeat,  the  most  serious  that 
Rome  had  sustained  since  the  day  of  Cannae,  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  October,  which  was  marked  as  a  black  day  in  the 
calendar. 

§  4.  Before  this  great  defeat  Marius  had  already  been  elected 
to  his  second  Consulship.  The  election  was  a  happy  anticipa- 
tion, which  by  a  breach  of  the  law  provided  a  great  General  for 
a  great  need.  When  Marius  descended  from  the  Capitol  he 
went  straight  to  the  Senate-bouse,  still  wearing  the  military 
dress  proper  to  a  triumphing  General :  but,  urgent  as  the  need 
was,  the  Senate  refused  to  hear  the  Consul  till  he  had  assumed 
the  constitutional  garb  of  peace. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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But  no  time  was  lost  The  Senate  gave  him  full  powers  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  Italy  and  the  Provinces,  There  was 
no  army  available.  The  Gallic  Legions  had  been  annihilated, 
those  of  Africa  had  been  disbanded.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
barbarians,  instead  of  pouring  at  once  into  Italy,  turned  south- 
wards, and — a  great  portion  of  them  at  least — passed  over  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spsun.  Thus  Italy  was  relieved  from  immediate 
fear,  and  Marius  had  time  to  put  forth  all  his  energy  in  organising 
a  fr^sh  army.  The  greater  part  of  his  troops  must  have  been 
furnished  by  the  lowest  class  of  citizens  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
Italian  towns.  Liguiians  always  appear  at  this  period  as  light 
troops.  Many  of  the  African  soldiers  took  service  under  their 
old  commander,  and  were  useful  in  inuring  the  new  recruits  to 
endurance  of  labour  and  hardship.  But  the  disorderly  recruits 
murmured  at  the  requirements  of  the  Consul.  His  sternness 
repelled,  his  arbitrary  habits  offended,  and  those  who  submitted 
patiently  were  called  "  the  mules  of  Marina"  Sylla,  however, 
again  came  in  aid.  He  had  offered  his  services  as  Legate  to 
Marius ;  and  the  General,  notwithstanding  his  jealousy,  felt  his 
value  too  much  to  reject  the  offer.  His  ready  wit  assisted  to 
smoothe  difficulties.  The  murmurs  soon  abated,  and  the  nick- 
name became  a  name  of  honour.  The  confidence  felt  by  the  old 
soldiers  in  the  General  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  new 
levies.  It  was  found  that,  if  he  was  inflexibly  severe,  he  was  no 
less  inflexibly  just, — the  highest  and  the  lowest  received  the 
same  measure.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case 
of  his  own  nephew.  The  young  man  had  offered  a  brutal  insult 
to  a  young  soldier  named  Trebonius,  who  resented  it  by  slaying 
his  officer  on  the  spot  Marius  brought  the  youth  to  trial.  He 
told  his  story  plainly  and  boldly  ;  it  was  proved  by  evidence  ; 
and  the  Consul  not  only  directed  his  acquittal,  but  placed  a 
crown  upon  his  head  as  a  reward  for  his  Roman  virtue. 

§  5.  For  the  next  year  Marius  was  elected  Consul  for  the 
third  time ;  but  as  the  elections  for  103  b.c.  approached,  it  was 
alleged  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  barbarians,  and 
many  persons  of  high  family  offered  themselves  for  election. 
Marius  himself  had  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  preside  at  the 
Comitia.  He  affected  not  to  desire  a  fourth  Consulship.  But 
L.  Apuleius  Satuminus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  a  man  of  whom 
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we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  called  upon  him  to  come 
forward  as  a  Candidate,  publicly  declaring  that  a  refusal  would 
be  treachery  to  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  step 
had  been  previously  concerted  by  Satuminus  with  Marius.*  But 
the  danger  was  so  imminent,  and  the  military  capacity  of  Marius 
so  surpassing,  that  no  one  seriously  disputed  his  reelection. 
His  colleague  was  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  hitherto  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Consulship.  In  106  b.c.  he 
had  been  defeated  by  Caepio,  in  105  by  Mallius,  and  in  104  by 
Fimbria,— all  of  them  persons  unworthy  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  him.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  men  were  not  popular 
favourites,  but  the  Candidates  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy ;  and 
it  is  little  creditable  to  the  governing  party  to  have  preferred 
such  men  to  Catulus,  the  most  eminent  man  of  their  own  Order, 
whose  character  stood  so  high,  that  it  was  usual  to  quote  his 
mere  word  as  sufiBcient  authority  for  a  fact :  ^^  It  must  be  so,  for 
Q.  Lutatius  has  said  it."*  In  personal  integrity  Marius  was  his 
equal,  but  in  other  respects  they  formed  a  marked  contrast. 
Marius  rough  and  stem,  without  education,  scorning  accomplish- 
ments, but  confessedly  the  best  general  of  the  day ;  Catulus, 
polished  in  manner,  well-informed  and  witty,  the  most  finished 
orator  of  his  time,'  but  untried  in  war. 

§  6.  Soon  after  the  election  news  arrived  that  the  dreaded 
hoiur  was  really  at  hand :  the  Cimbrians  had  been  repulsed  in 
Spain  by  the  gallant  Celtiberians,  and  had  recrossed  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Teutons,  whose  name  now  first  appears  in  the 
narrative,  had  by  this  time  entered  Gaul  from  the  north-east, 
and  the  combined  hordes  were  gathering  like  a  thunder-cloud  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Gallic  Province.  Marius  left  Rome  in  haste 
and  crossed  the  Alps ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  spent  in 
fortifying  a  strong  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  some- 
where between  Nismes  and  Aries.  To  secure  a  readier  access 
to  the  sea  than  was  allowed  by  the  shallow  streams  into  which 
the  Rhone  is  divided  below  Aries,  he  employed  his  men  in 

^  Plutarch's  account  is  confirmed  by  Liyy  (^EpU.  67),   "  Quartum  Consu- 
latum  diflaimulanter  captat." 
•  "  Hoc  verum  est;  dixit  enim  Q.  Lutatius." — Cicero  de  Oratore,  ii  40. 
'  "  Oratio  ejus  pura  sic  ut  Latine  loqui  psene  solus  videretur." — Ibid,  iii.  8. 
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cutting  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  coast,  which  long  remained 
open,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Foes  of  Marius.s 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  barbarian  hordes  had  again  sepa- 
rated. The  Teutons,  with  the  Ambrons,  remained  in  Gaul  to 
attack  the  Roman  Province  and  enter  Italy  by  the  passes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  while  the  Cimbrians  passed  up  the  Rhone  and 
made  a  long  circuit  through  Switzerland  or  Southern  Germany, 
so  as  to  threaten  Italy  from  the  north.  Marius  remained  in 
Gaul  to  arrest  the  Teutons  ;*•  Catulus,  with  a  second  Consular 
army,  was  ordered  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  there  to  await  the 
Cimbrians. 

Marius  of  course  was  exposed  to  the  first  assault.  Early  in 
the  year  102  b.c.  the  plain  in  front  of  his  camp  was  covered  by 
Teutons,  who  challenged  him  with  hideous  cries  to  come  forth ; 
and  his  men  indignantly  asked  whether  their  only  task  was  to 
be  that  of  digging  and  delving  like  a  parcel  of  slaves ;  whether 
they  were  to  be  kept  like  women  under  lock  and  key.  But 
Marius  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  the  provocations  of  the  bar- 
barians and  the  murmurs  of  his  own  troops.  He  had  formed  no 
light  estimate  of  the  danger.  In  conversation  he  said  that  they 
had  now  to  fight  not  for  trophies  but  for  existence ;  he  would 
not  give  battle  till  victory  was  secure.  This  backwardness  was 
in  part  due  to  a  superstitious  regard  for  divination.  As  ^^'allen- 
stein  consulted  the  stars  through  his  astrologer,  so  the  grim 
Roman  carried  about  with  him  a  Syrian  woman  named  Martha, 
in  whose  predictions  he  placed  unbounded  confidence. 

§  7.  The  Teutons,  finding  their  challenges  vain,  attempted 
to  storm  the  Roman  camp,  but  were  driven  ofi*  with  great  loss. 
After  this  repulse,  they  marched  eastward  past  the  lines.  For 
six  days  the  barbarian  hordes  kept  defiling  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Italian  soldiery,  scoflSngly  asking  whether  they  could  not 
carry  some  message  home  for  them  to  their  wives.  As  soon  as 
their  vast  host  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  Marius  followed  them 
leisurely  along  the  Aurelian  road,  taking  care  every  night  to 
throw  up  earthworks  in  front  of  his  camp.     After  some  days' 

I  Strabo,  W.  p.  183. 

^  No  doubt  in  bis  old  position,  between  Nismes  and  Aries.  Orosius  repre- 
sents bim  as  sbifting  northwards  to  the  Isdre.  But  this  is  little  reconcileable 
with  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
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march,  the  barbarians  halted  near  Aquae  Sextiae,  the  Ambrons 
being  in  the  rear.  Here  Marius  came  up  with  them.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  Roman  camp  here  was  ill  supplied  with 
water  ;  and  when  the  men  complained  of  thirst,  Marius  pointed 
to  a  stream  before  them,  and  told  them  they  could  drink  there, 
but  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  "  First,  however,"  said  he, 
"the  camp  must  be  entrenched.''  While  the  soldiers  un- 
willingly set  to  work,  the  camp-followers,  attended  by  a  guard, 
went  down  with  the  beasts  to  seek  water.  The  Ambrons  were 
preparing  their  dinner,  and  many  were  luxuriously  bathing  in 
the  hot  springs  which  gave  name  to  the  place.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  the  Romans,  they  snatched  up  their  arms  and  advanced 
clashing  their  weapons  and  shouting  the  name  of  their  own 
tribe  as  a  war-cry.  There  was  in  the  Roman  advanced  guard 
a  Ligurian  Tribe  bearing  a  similar  name,  who  returned  the  cry, 
and  rushed  into  the  stream.  Marius,  unable  to  restrain  the 
impatient  mountaineers,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
and  the  conflict  became  general.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the 
Ambrons  were  driven  back  to  their  camp,  where  their  women 
came  out  and  fell  upon  fugitives  and  Romans  alike  with  indis- 
criminate violence.  Darkness  stopped  the  battle,  and  the 
Romans  drew  back  to  their  unfortified  camp,  where  they  passed 
the  night  under  arms,  listening  to  the  wild  and  uncouth  wailings 
with  which  the  Ambrons  lamented  their  dead.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  renew  the  battle  the  next  day,  but  Marius  silently  pre- 
pared for  a  decisive  action  on  the  morrow. 

§  8.  The  Teutons  had  in  the  meantime  returned  to  support 
their  comrades ;  and  when  the  sun  rose  on  the  third  day,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  barbarians  stood  upon  the  plain  in  front  of 
the  eminence  where  the  Romans  lay  encamped.  During  the 
night  Marius  had  sent  his  lieutenant  Marcellus,  with  3000 
men,  to  ensconce  themselves  upon  a  wooded  hill  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  position  ;  and  having  drawn  out  his  legions  on  the 
sloping  ground  in  front  of  his  camp,  he  there  awaited  the  attack. 
The  barbarians  charged  up  the  slope  with  Airious  cries.  The 
Romans  awaited  their  assault  steadily,  till  they  were  within 
spear's  throw;  and  then,  having  discharged  their  heavy  javelins 
from  their  elevated  position  witii  terrible  effect,  they  drew  their 
swords  and  fell  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy.     The  bar- 
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barians  were  driven  back  across  the  plain,  and  at  tbe  moment 
when  they  were  attempting  to  rally,  Marcellus,  issuing  from  the 
wood,  fell  upon  their  rear.  A  dreadful  massacre  followed.  So 
numerous  were  the  slain,  that  in  after-years  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles used  the  bones  from  the  field  of  battle  to  make  fences 
for  their  vineyards,  and  the  whole  plain  was  fertilised  by  putre- 
scent bodiea  Not  less  than  90,000  were  made  prisoners,  and 
sold  as  slaves.'  The  Teutonic  host  was  annihilated ;  and,  on 
the  western  side,  Italy  was  saved  by  the  battle  of  Aix. 

§  9.  After  the  battle,  the  cattle  and  waggons  were  bestowed 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  army  upon  their  General.  Teuto- 
bocchus,  the  gigantic  Chieftain  of  the  Teutons,  accustomed  (as 
tales  ran)  to  ride  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  was  reserved  to 
grace  his  triumph.^  He  also  selected  the  best  of  the  arms  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  spoils,  being  broken  and 
useless,  he  piled  in  a  huge  heap,  and  himself,  waving  a  chaplet 
and  with  his  gown  girded  after  the  Gabine  fashion,  advanced 
torch  in  hand  to  fire  it,  when  some  horsemen  were  seen  gallop- 
ing along  the  road  from  Italy.  He  paused.  Leaping  from 
their  horses,  they  saluted  him  as  C3onsul  for  the  fifth  time.  He 
had  been  elected  again  during  his  absence,  before  his  great 
victory  was  known  at  Rome. 

§  10.  During  the  whole  year  the  Cimbrians  had  not  made 
their  appearance,  nor  was  it  known  at  what  point  they  were  to 
be  expected.  Catulus  had  divided  his  army  into  several  detach- 
ments, which  were  posted  at  the  mouth  of  the  chief  passes  that 
led  from  the  Northern  Alps  to  the  plains  below.  Sylla  had 
before  this  time  transferred  his  services  from  Marius  to  the 
aristocratic  general,  and  was  of  great  use  to  Catulus.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  he  passed  frx>m  one  Alpine  valley  to 
another,  and  conciliated  their  rude  inhabitants  to  Rome. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Cim- 
brian  host  had  reached  the  Tyrol,  and  might  be  expected  to 
descend  into  Italy  next  spring  by  the  valley  of  the  Athesis 
(Adige). 

Catulus,  who  remained  in  command  for  a  second  year  as  Pro- 
consul, concentrated  his  forces  on  that  river.  His  camp, 
strongly  fortified,  was  on  the  right  or  western  bank  ;  a  bridge 

•  Liy.  EpU.  68,  ^  Floras,  iii.  3,  10. 
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was  thrown  across  the  stream,  defended  at  its  eastern  end  by  a 
smaller  camp  or  tSte-du^-pont, 

The  barbarians  did  not  wait  for  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
Early  in  the  next  year  (101  B.a),  they  poured  down  the  Pass 
of  the  Brenner,  sliding  exultingly  down  the  frozen  slopes  upon 
their  shields.  Keeping  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  point  where  Catulus  was  stationed.  Here. they 
gathered  their  host,  and  attempted  to  break  up  the  bridge  by 
floating  large  trunks  of  trees  down  the  stream.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the  aspect  of  the  barbarians,  though 
the  river  defended  them,  were  seized  by  a  panic  fear,  and  could 
not  be  prevented  from  deserting  the  camp  in  precipitate  flight. 
Happily,  the  division  which  was  stationed  on  the  left  bank  de- 
fended their  post  gallantly,  and  prevented  the  Cimbrians  from 
crossing  the  bridge  in  pursuit.  At  length  these  brave  men  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  were  treated  by  the  barbarians  with 
admirable  generosity. 

§  11.  Marius  had  returned  to  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious campaign,  where  he  was  received  as  became  the  Conqueror 
of  the  Teutons.  The  Senate  decreed  him  a  Triumph ;  but  he 
generously  declined  the  honour,  till  he  could  share  it  with 
Catulus.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  descent  of  the  Cimbrians, 
he  set  off  for  the  Prooonsul's  camp,  having  previously  ordered 
his  lieutenants  to  bring  his  victorious  army  from  Gaul  into 
Italy.  Catulus  had  succeeded  in  rallying  his  troops,  and  was 
posted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Po,  probably  near  Plaoentia. 
The  army  which  Marius  brought  to  his  aid  amounted  to  more 
than  30,000  men ;  that  of  Catulus  was  reduced  to  about  20,000. 
The  exertions  of  Sylla  had  provided  well  for  supplies  of  provi- 
sions and  forage ;  and  Marius,  whose  commissariat  had  been 
neglected,  was  again  obliged  to  own  himself  indebted  to  an 
officer  who  had  unceasingly  provoked  his  jealousy. 

Between  the  two  Commanders  the  best  feeling  subsisted.  The 
Cimbrians  had  spread  over  the  Transpadane  plain,  roving  and 
plundering  in  all  directions,  but  gradually  pushing  westward  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  their  friends  the  Teutons,  of  whose  destruc- 
tion they  had  not  yet  heard.  Marius  and  Catulus,  crossing  the 
Po  to  the  west  of  the  Ticinus,  advanced  up  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  and  offered  battle.      The  Cimbrians  answered  by 
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sending  envoys  to  demand  that,  when  their  brethren  reached 
Italy,  the  Romans  should  give  lands  and  cities  enough  for  all. 
"  Your  brethren,"  replied  Marius,  "  have  already  as  much  land 
as  they  are  like  to  need ;"  and  he  sent  back  some  Teuton  pri- 
soners, who  sufficiently  explained  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
Boiorix,  the  Cimbrian  Chief,  nothing  daunted,  rode  up  to  the 
Roman  lines,  and  challenged  the  Generals  to  fix  the  day  and 
place  for  a  pitched  battle.  "  The  Romans,"  retorted  Marius, 
**  are  not  wont  to  consult  their  enemy  on  such  points.  How- 
ever, we  will  humour  you.  Let  the  day  be  the  third  day  hence ; 
the  place  the  plain  of  VercellsB.*'  * 

§  12.  Here  the  battle  was  fought.  Catulus  commanded  the 
centre  ;  the  troops  of  the  Cdnsul  Marius,  in  two  divisions,  flanked 
him  on  the  right  and  left.  The  Cimbrian  host  advanced  in  one 
dense  column,  their  front  ranks  being  linked  together  by  chains 
passed  through  their  belts.  This  great  phalanx  was  supported 
by  15,000  horsemen,  armed  like  Germans,  with  helmets  made 
of  the  heads  of  wild  beasts,  surmounted  by  tall  plumes.  The 
combat  took  place  on  the  30th  day  of  July ;  and  the  intense 
heat,  together  with  the  dust,  impaired  the  vigour  of  these 
northern  men.  The  compact  ranks  of  the  enemy,  broken  by 
the  terrible  force  of  the  pila,*"  and  charged  by  the  whole  Roman 
line,  were  driven  back  to  their  camp  in  disorder,  and  there 
received  by  their  own  wives  as  if  they  had  been  enemies.  A 
scene  of  frightful  carnage  followed.     The  women  alone,  from 

• 

^  Velleius  and  FloruB  name  the  Raudme  Plains  as  the  scene  of  this  great 
battle.  Many  geographers  find  these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  and 
Florus  (iii.  3,  13)  speaks  of  the  Cimbrians  as  losing  their  vigour  in  the  ener- 
vating air  of  "  Venetia."  But  Plutarch  names  Vercellse  as  the  place  of  the 
battle,  and  this  best  agrees  with  the  course  which  the  Cimbrians  would  natu- 
rally take  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Teutones.  It  does  not  appear  what 
reason  there  is  for  placing  the  Raudine  Plains  near  Verona,  except  that  this 
city  was  near  the  encampment  of  Catulus  on  the  Adige  ; — a  fact  which  rather 
goes  to  prove  that  they  were  not  near  Verona;  for  several  weeks  passed  between 
the  flight  of  Catulus  and  the  battle,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Cimbrians 
remained  stationary. 

™  Marius  made  his  men  adopt  a  new  contrivance  for  increasing  the  effect 
which  the  pila  always  had  in  hampering  those  whose  shields  were  transfixed. 
But  the  explanation  given  by  Plutarch  does  not  explain  much  (  Vit,  Mar,  c.  25). 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  share  which  he  here  attributes  to  Marius  in  the 
battle  is  inconsistent  with  his  argument  (in  c.  27)  to  show  that  to  Catulus  is 
due  all  the  glory  of  the  victory. 
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the  high  waggons  which  had  been  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a 
defence  of  the  camp,  continued  to  resist ;  till,  not  choosing  to 
become  slaves,  they  strangled  their  children,  and  sought  a 
voluntary  death  partly  by  the  hands  of  friends,  partly  by  nooses 
twisted  of  their  own  hair.  About  60,000  men  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  the  rest  were  slain.  The  annihilation  of  the  Cimbrian 
host  at  Vercellae  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Teutons  at 
Aquae  Sextiae. 

§  13.  Both  Marius  and  Catulus  had  done  their  duty  in  this 
bloody  conflict.  Plutarch,  indeed,  attributes  the  victory  wholly 
to  Catulus.  But  the  accounts  of  Plutarch  are  borrowed  from 
the  annals  of  Sylla,  a  suspicious  authority  for  estimating  the 
merits  of  Marius.  At  Rome,  all  the  credit  of  the  Cimbrian, 
as  well  as  of  the  Teutonic,  victory  was  given  to  Marius.  He 
was  saluted,  with  Romulus  and  Camillus,  as  the  third  Founder 
of  Rome.  The  People  loudly  expressed  their  wish  that  he 
should  triumph  alone.  But  Marius,  respecting  the  feelings  of 
the  soldiers,  and  not  devoid  of  a  rough  generosity,  declared  that 
his  noble  colleague  must  share  the  honour.  The  opinion  of  the 
day  was  ratified  by  posterity.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Triumph 
as  due,  chiefly  if  not  solely,  to  Marius ;°  and  Juvenal  in  a 
well-known  line  sums  up  the  traditional  faith  of  a  later  genera- 
tion.® There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marius  well  deserved 
all  his  honours.  By  these  great  victories  he  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  Northern  immigration  for  at  least  three  centuries.  The 
battles  of  Aix  and  Vercelli  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of 
those  which  changed  the  coiu*se  of  the  World's  History. 

§  14.  While  the  arms  of  the  Republic  were  thus  triumphant 
in  averting  external  peril,  the  fertile  Province  of  Sicily  had 
again  become  a  prey  to  the  desolating  horrors  of  a  Slave 
War.P 

After  the  former  war  had  been  happily  concluded  by  Piso 

'  "  Utrum  tandem  beatior  C.  Marius  turn,  quum  Cimbricss  victorue  gloriam 
cum  ooUeg&  Catulo  communicavit, — peBue  altero  Lalio,  an  .  .  .  etc."—  Ihtacul, 
Qucest.  y.  19.  The  comparison  of  Catulus  with  Lielius  implies  that  of  Marius 
with  Scipio. 

o  "  Nobilis  omatur  lauro  CoUega  aecimdd" — Sat.  yiii.  253, 
P  The  history  of  this  war,  like  that  of  the  former,  is  almost  entirely  derived 
^rom  Diodorus  (lib.  xxxvi.). 
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and  Rupiliu8,i  several  indications  of  similar  troubles  appeared 
in  Italy  itself.  At  Capua  in  particular,  a  spendthrift  Knight, 
by  name  T.  Minucius,  armed  4000  Slaves  and  assumed  the 
diadem.   But  by  prompt  measures  the  insurrection  wi«  put  down. 

The  rising  in  Sicily  might  have  been  checked  with  no  less 
ease,  if  the  Sicilian  I^tor  had  acted  with  the  same  vigour.  It 
originated  thus.  Marius  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Senate 
to  raise  troops  in  foreign  countries  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  Cimbrian  war.  For  this  purpose,  he  applied  among  other 
persons  to  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia ;  but  the  King  answered  that 
he  had  no  soldiers,  the  Roman  Tax-gatherers  had  made  Slaves 
of  them  all.  On  hearing  this  answer,  the  Seriate,  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  censuring  the  Equites,  passed  a  Decree  that 
all  persons  unduly  detained  in  slavery  should  be  set  free.  In 
Sicily  the  number  of  such  persons  was  so  large  that  Nerva,  the 
Praetor,  was  obliged  to  liberate  more  than  800  men  in  the  first 
few  days :  and  hopes  so  extravagant  were  raised  among  the 
mass  of  the  Slaves,  that  Nerva  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
Decree.  Great  disappointment  followed.  A  body  of  Slaves 
seized  a  hill  overhanging  the  city  of  Heraclea  Minoa,  not  far 
from  Agrigentum,  and  beat  off  an  assault  directed  by  the 
PraBtor.  Their  numbers,  which  as  yet  were  but  2000,  soon 
swelled  to  20,000 ;  and  they  chose  one  Salvius,  a  soothsayer, 
to  be  their  king.  This  man  showed  himself  fit  to  command.  He 
divided  his  followers  into  three  bodies,  regularly  officered.  He 
enforced  strict  discipline.  To  restrain  his  men  from  wine  and 
debauchery,  he  kept  them  in  the  field.  He  contrived  to  pro- 
vide 2000  with  horses.  When  his  men  seemed  sufficiently 
trained,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Murgantia.  The  Praetor 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  he  was  beaten  off.  But  the 
Slave-masters  of  Murgantia  offered  freedom  to  all  Slaves  who 
would  remain  faithful,  and  Salvius  saw  himself  compelled  to 
retire.  The  promise,  however,  was  not  kept,  and  numbers  of 
the  deceived  men  flocked  to  the  insurgent  camp. 

§  15.  This  success  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Sicily  gave  birth  to 
a  similar  rising  in  the  West.  This  new  insurrection  was  headed 
by  a  Cilician  slave,  named  Athenio,  who  pretended  to  read  the 
futiu^  in  the  stars.    Supernatural  powers  seemed  now,  as  in  the 

"^  See  Chapt.  zlviii.  §  11  99. 
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former  war,  to  be  a  necessary  quality  for  leaders.  Athenio 
would  enlist  none  but  able  men  :  all  others  who  joined  him 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  the  service  of  the  army.  He  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  soldiers,  well  found  with 
arms  and  provisions.  He  gave  out  that  the  stars  declared  his 
sovereignty :  he  therefore  forbade  all  robbery ;  for,  said  he, 
"  the  property  of  our  masters  has  become  our  own."  Relying 
on  the  prestige  of  success,  he  rashly  laid  siege  to  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Lilybaeum;  but  finding  its  capture  im- 
possible, he  drew  ofi^,  alleging  that  an  impending  danger  had 
been  revealed  to  him.  Just  then,  a  strong  body  of  Moorish 
horse  was  landed  at  Lilybaeum ;  aad  by  this  fulfilment  of  his 
predictions  the  credit  of  Athenio  was  greatly  raised. 

§  16.  Meanwhile  Salvius,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Mur- 
gantia,  remained  master  of  the  open  country.  The  Romans 
and  wealthy  Sicilians  crowded  into  the  towns  for  safety.  The 
Slaves  employed  in  the  fields  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  insurgent 
army.  The  town-slaves,  as  at  Murgantia,  seem  to  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  masters.  They  were  better  treated, 
and  no  doubt  looked  upon  the  mass  of  the  insurgents  as  bar- 
barians No  considerable  town  was  taken  by  the  Slave-leaders 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  successes. 

Salvius  now  sought  to  consolidate  his  power.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Tryphon,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  at 
the  fortress  of  Triocala,  near  Heraclea,  which  had  fidlen  into 
his  hands,  and  sent  orders  to  Athenio  to  repair  in  person  to 
that  place.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  a  schism  might  arise. 
But  Athenio  obeyed  the  orders  of  King  Tryphon,  and  appeared 
at  Triocala  with  3000  men.  The  King  now  occupied  himself 
with  building  a  palace,  and  adding  to  the  natural  strength  of 
his  new  capital.  He  chose  a  Senate  out  of  his  followers.  On 
public  occasions  he  wore  the  Toga  Praetexta  of  a  Roman  Ma- 
gistrate, and  was  attended  by  the  due  number  of  Lictors. 

§  17.  In  the  year  103  b.c.  the  matter  first  excited  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Senate.  L.  Licinius  LucuUus  was  sent  as 
Prsetor  to  Sicily  in  that  year,  and  immediately  took  the  field 
against  the  insurgents.  They  met  him  readily  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  the  Roman  GenersJ 
prevailed :  Athenio  was  left  desperately  wounded  on  the  field ; 
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and  King  Tryphon  escaped  with  a  few  followers  to  Triocala. 
But  Athenio  was  carried  off  the  field,  and  recovered  from  his 
wounds;  nor  did  the  Praetor  make  any  effort  to  pursue  his 
success.  Tn  the  next  year  also  the  war  languished.  But  in 
101  B  c.  M'  Aquillius,  a  brave  soldier,  the  colleague  of  Marius 
in  his  fifth  Consulship,  took  the  command.  Meanwhile,  Try- 
phon had  died,  and  Athenio  had  become  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents. Aquillius  brought  them  to  a  second  engagement,  in 
which  he  encountered  the  brave  Athenio  hand  to  hand.  The 
Consul  was  severely  wounded,  but  the  Slave-leader  was  killed 
Aquillius  remained  as  Proconsul  in  Sicily  for  another  year,  in 
the  course  of  which  time  he  crushed  the  last  embers  of  the  war. 
After  the  fall  of  Athenio,  the  insurgents  had  dwindled  away  to 
a  band  of  1000  desperate  men  commanded  by  one  Satyrus, 
who  at  length  surrendered  to  Aquillius,  and  were  by  him  sent 
to  Rome  to  serve  as  gladiator&  The  story  of  their  end  is  very 
touching.  Being  brought  out  into  the  arena  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  rather  than  make  sport  for  their  conquerors,  they  slew 
one  another  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  which  stood  there ;  and 
Satyrus,  being  left  alone,  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  humanity  and  discipline  observed  by 
these  unhappy  men  in  their  power,  that  their  chiefs  must  have 
been  originally  men  of  station  and  education,  reduced  to  slavery 
by  the  horrid  practice  of  ancient  warfare.  The  story  of  their 
death  presents  a  picture  not  flattering  to  Roman  civilisation. 

§  18.  Strict  measures  were  adopted  in  Sicily  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  these  perils.  It  was  made  a  standing  order,  con- 
firmed by  every  successive  Praetor,  that  no  slave  should  have  a 
weapon  in  his  possession.  Nor  was  the  ordinance  suffered  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  Soon  after,  the  Praetor  L.  Domitius 
received  a  fine  wild  boar  as  a  present.  He  inquired  who  had 
killed  it  Finding  that  it  was  a  slave  employed  as  a  shepherd, 
he  summoned  the  man  to  his  presence.  The  poor  fellow  came 
with  alacrity,  expecting  a  reward.  The  Praetor  asked  him  with 
what  he  had  killed  the  animal ;  and  finding  that  it  was  with  a 
hunting-spear,  he  ordered  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  be  cruci- 
fied.' Such  were  the  laws  by  which  the  masters  of  the  world 
Avere  obliged  to  maintain  their  power. 

'  Cicero  in  Verr,  t.  1 . 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  CONSULSHIP  OF  MARIUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

M.  LIVIUS  DRUSUS.     (100—91  B.C.) 

§  1.  Scaurus  and  the  Senate  form  a  middle  party.  §  2.  Practice  of  yoimg 
orators  to  indict  culprits  of  high  rank :  condemnation  of  Q.  Ccepio.  §  3. 
CsBpio  had  offended  the  Equitee.  §  4.  Eminent  men  in  the  moderate  party : 
the  two  ScsBvolaB :  Crassus  and  Antonius,  the  Orators.  §  5.  Political  cha- 
racter of  these  men.  §  6.  Position  of  Marins :  inaptitude  for  political  arts. 
§  7.  Election  of  Marius  to  a  Sixth  Consulship,  Glaucia  to  the  Prsstorship. 
§  8.  Satuminus  indicted,  but  acquitted :  is  made  Tribune  by  force.  §  9. 
Agrarian  Law  of  Satuminus :  oath  required  of  Senators.  §  10.  Trick  of 
Marius :  banishment  of  Metellus.  §  11.  Extension  of  the  Corn-law,  pre- 
yented  by  Cn.  Caepio.  §  12.  Glaucia  stands  for  the  Consulship :  murder 
of  his  opponent  Memmius  :  Satuminus  and  his  crew  outlawed :  their  end. 
§  13.  Decline  of  Marius'  power.  §  14.  Return  of  Metellus.  §  15.  Visit 
of  Marius  to  Mithridates.  §  16.  Prsdtorship  of  Sylla :  grand  lion  fight : 
Sylla  sent  to  Cilicia.  §  17.  Law  for  expelling  Latins  and  Italians  from  the 
Tribes.  §  18.  Indictment  and  exile  of  Q.  Caepio :  defence  of  Korbanus 
by  Antonius.  §  19.  Partial  verdicts  of  the  Equestrian  Juries :  cases  of 
Aquillius  and  Rutilius.  §  20.  Drusus  Tribune :  undertakes  to  deprive  the 
Equites  of  Judicial  power,  but  insists  on  enfranchising  Italians.  §  21. 
Popular  measures  of  Drusus.  §  22.  His  Judicial  Reform  ill  received. 
§  23.  Attack  of  Philippus  on  the  enfranchisement  Bill :  death  of  Crassus. 
§  24.  Assassination  of  Drusus.  §  25.  Law  of  Yarius  against  favourers  of 
Italians :  impeachment  of  Scaurus. 

§  1.  The  power  of  the  Nobility  had  been  shaken  to  its  centre 
by  the  Gracchi.  It  was  for  a  time  restored  by  the  force  with 
which  the  popular  leaders  had  been  put  down,  and  by  the 
jealousy  created  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Italians  on  the  other.  But  the  corruption  of  the  now 
dominant  party  enabled  Memmius  and  other  IVibunes  to  reyiye 
Tribunician  power,  and  the  election  of  Marius  to  the  Consulate 
was  a  signal  triumph  of  the  popular  party.  Before  the  time  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  however,  Scaurus  and  the  moderate 
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men  of  the  Senate  perceived  that  they  must  separate  their 
cause  from  the  reckless  corruption  of  the  Oligarchy.  ScauruSy 
as  we  have  seen,  himself  presided  over  the  Commission,  by 
which  Bestia  and  Opimius  were  condemned :  a  Metellus,  Cen- 
sor in  115  B.a,  expelled  thirty-two  members  from  the  Senate ; 
and  in  102  b.c.  Metellus  Numidicus  would  have  acted  with 
similar  vigour  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  his  colleague  and 
cousin,  C.  Metellus  Caprarius.  The  majority  in  the  Senate 
now  consisted  of  moderate  men,  who  held  aloof  equally  from 
the  high  oligarchical  and  the  popular  party,  and  sought  to 
uphold  the  old  ascendancy  of  the  Senatorial  Order  by  main- 
tfldning  a  certain  respectability  of  character. 

§  2.  An  indirect  check  was  placed  upon  political  immorality, 
by  the  increasing  love  for  popular  oratory,  which  followed  the 
transference  of  judicial  authority  from  the  Senate  to  the  Eques- 
trian Order.  The  latter  were  venal  enough,  but  were  yet  more 
open  to  persuasion  than  the  old  Senatorial  Juries,  and  afforded 
a  greater  scope  to  the  powers  of  youthful  orators.  The  example 
of  Cato  and  the  Gracchi  showed  how  men  might  rise  to  emi- 
nence by  peaceful  arts ;  and,  from  this  time  forth,  men  even  of 
noble  family  found  a  ready  way  to  office  by  impeaching  public 
officers  of  corrupt  life  or  unpopular  character.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  questionable  license  to  encourage  ambitious  youths  to 
make  the  first  essay  of  their  maiden  eloquence  in  assaulting 
magistrates  and  rulers.  But  though  persons  indicted  were  often 
unjustly  acquitted,  it  seldom  happened  that  they  were  unjustly 
condemned.  The  condemnation  of  Q.  Carbo,  at  the  accusation 
of  young  Crassus,  has  been  noticed.*  Not  long  after  the 
achievement  of  this  verdict  by  Crassus,  M.  Antonius,  his  rival 
in  eloquence,  brought  Cn.  Carbo,  brother  of  Quintus,  to  the 
bar  for  his  defeat  by  the  Cimbrians  in  113  b.c.  ;  and  the 
culprit  sought  voluntary  death  by  means  of  a  dose  of  vitriol. 
Soon  after  this,  Q.  Csepio  also  was  brought  to  punishment,  but 
not  by  the  verdict  of  the  ordinary  tribunal.  This  man,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  gorged  with  the  plunder  of  Toulouse,  and  by 
his  quarrel  with  the  Consul  Mallius  had  at  least  contributed  to 
the  great  defeat  of  105  rc.*»    On  the  news  of  the  defeat  being 

■  Chapt.  Uv.  §  2.  »»  Chapt.  Iv.  §  3. 
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received,  the  Tribes  passed  a  vote  to  deprive  Caepio  of  his  Pro- 
consular command,  and  to  confiscate  all  his  goods,— a  proceed- 
ing unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic.^  In  the  next 
year,  the  Tribune,  L.  Cassius,  introduced  a  law  by  which  it 
was  enacted  that  any  one  who  had  so  been  deprived  of  his 
command  should  lose  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  popular  Assembly  had  taken  upon  them  to 
limit  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Senatorial  Order. 

§  3.  The  attainder  of  Caepio  was  the  most  signal  political 
advance  which  had  been  made  by  the  popular  party  since  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  was  not  solely  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  that  he  was  so  promptly  judged.  He  had,  in  the  year 
before,  when  he  was  Consul,  carried  a  Centuriate  Law — the 
Servilian  Law  of  Caepio— by  which  the  judicial  authority  was 
restored  to  the  Senate.  He  had  thus  provoked  the  wrath  of 
the  Equestrian  Order,  and  by  their  votes  added  to  the  voice 
of  the  People  the  bill  of  attainder  was  carried.  This  law, 
however,  did  not  remain  in  force  many  months.  The  disgrace 
of  the  Lawmaker  was  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Law.  The 
Servilian  Law  of  Q.  Caepio,  the  Consul,  gave  way  to  the  Ser- 
vilian Law  of  C.  Glaucia,  the  Tribune,  in  the  same  year  that 
Caepio  was  condemned :  and  thus  one  Servilian  Law  for  re- 
storing judgment  to  the  Senate  was  cancelled  by  another  Ser- 
vilian Law  for  giving  it  back  to  the  Knights, — a  fact  that  leads 
to  many  confusions  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Law-Courts. 

§  4.  Scaurus  himself,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  was  several 
times  impeached,  and  more  than  once  by  young  Noblemen, — a 
fact  which  testifies  to  the  separation  noticed  between  the  moderate 
and  violent  members  of  the  Oligarchy.  He  was,  however,  uni- 
formly acquitted.  The  integrity  of  Metellus  and  of  Catulus  is 
unquestionable.  But  there  were  none  more  distinguished  for 
purity  of  life  and  moderation  in  politics  than  the  two  Scaevolas, 
the  Augur  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  Q.  Scaevola,  the  Augur, 
belonged  to  a  former  generation.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
great  legal  knowledge,  in  which  he  was  the  worthy  successor 
of  his  cousins,  P.  Scaevola  and  P.  Crassus,  the  friends  of  Ti. 

"  "  CflepioniB  . . .  damnaii  bona  publicata  sunt,  prmipost  Begem  Tarquinium,'' 
— Liv.  Epit.  67. 
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Gracchus.^  He  married  Laelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio's  fiiend. 
In  a  corrupt  age  he  escaped  all  taint  of  corruption. 

The  fame  of  Q.  Scaevola,  the  Augur,  was  sustained  by  his 
younger  cousin,  Q.  Scaevola,  the  Chief  Pontiff.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Scaevola  who  lent  his  Consular  authority  and  the 
weight  of  his  unblemished  character  to  support  TL  Gracchus, 
and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  scientific  study  of  Roman  Law. 
He  was  the  third  of  his  family  who  had  borne  the  high  office 
of  Pontifex  Maximus  in  succession.  Like  the  Augur,  he  pre* 
ferred  the  quiet  profession  of  a  jurist  to  the  exciting  conflicts 
of  political  life.  But  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  adds 
honour  to  the  name  of  his  family.  He  ruled  Asia  with  singular 
integrity;  and  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  a  future  page  the 
unjust  condemnation  of  his  Legate,  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  for 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  extortions  of  the  tax-collectors. 
His  memory  was  long  preserved  by  the  grateful  Asiatics  in 
festal  games  known  by  the  name  of  Mucia."  The  disinterested 
character  of  the  Pontiff  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  preserved  by 
Cicero.  He  had  bought  an  estate  under  its  due  value ;  and 
though  that  value  had  been  fixed  by  the  vendor,  the  con- 
scientious purchaser  insisted  on  paying  a  larger  price, — an  act 
which  the  jurists  of  the  day  considered  to  be  incompatible  with 
wisdom.' 

Here  also  may  be  noticed  the  two  great  Advocates  of  the  day, 
M.  Antonius  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  each  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Orator."  At  Rome,  in  those  days,  a  great  Advocate 
could  hardly  avoid  taking  part  in  politics,  for  all  celebrated 
causes  were  of  a  political  nature :  the  Equestrian  Order  supplied 
the  juries,  the  persons  impeached  were  Senators.  At  Rome, 
advocacy  was  not  so  much  a  profession  as  a  duty  of  private  or 

<*  P.  Scsevola,  Codb.  175  D.C.  aiid  Q.  Scaevola,. Cons.  174,  were  brothers. 

r-L -,  ' , 

P.  Ltciniiu  CraMos  P.  Sctevola,  Q.  Scjkvola,  the  Augor, 

Macianoa.  Pont.  Max.,  Cons.  133,  suooeeds  Coiu.  1 17. 

Ghapt.  111.  $  Y.  CraasuB  as  Pout.  Max. 

Q.  SOAVOLA. 

Cods.  95,  succeeds  his  ialher  as  Pont.  Max. 

*  Both  the  Augur  and  the  Pontifex  ruled  Asia;  but  that  the  Mucian  Festival 
was  held  in  honour  of  the  latter  is  made  probable  by  Elenze  (quoted  in  Orelli's 
Onomasticon  Cic.  p.  407). 

'  aoero  de  Offic,  iii.  15. 
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political  friendship.  Both  Crassus  and  Antonius  generally 
appear  as  the  defenders  of  Senators  before  the  Equestrian  Tri- 
bunal, and  therefore  seldom  met  as  rivals  at  the  bar.  In  youth, 
they  both  courted  popular  favour,  as  appears  firom  their  prose- 
cution of  the  two  Carbos.  But  they  soon  became  steady 
adherents  of  the  Senatorial  Order.  Crassus  married  Mucia, 
daughter  of  Q.  Scsevola  the  Augur,  and  was  the  close  friend  of 
Q.  Scaevola  the  Pontiff,  his  colleague  both  in  the  iEdileship 
and  Consulate.  One  of  his  most  famous  speeches  was  delivered 
in  favour  of  the  Servilian  law  of  Caepio  for  restoring  judicial 
power  to  the  Senators :  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  regarded 
as  a  classical  composition :  ^'  it  could  not/'  remarks  the  critic, 
"  be  improved  except  by  Crassus  himself."  «  The  oratory  of 
Crassus  was  often  pointed  with  sarcasm,  which  made  him 
enemies  even  in  the  Senate :  that  of  Antonius  was  more  natural 
and  pathetic  Cicero  is  unable  to  adjudge  superiority  to  either. 
He  introduces  both  as  the  chief  interlocutors  in  his  celebrated 
Dialogues  on  the  Orator.  He  exhausts  the  Latin  language  in 
expressing  his  admiration  of  both.  Crassus  he  held  to  be  the 
greatest  orator  Rome  had  ever  seen  except  Antonius,  and  An- 
tonius the  greatest  except  Crassus.  The  oratory  of  Antonius, 
from  its  pathetic  character,  was  more  fitted  for  a  Jury  ;  that  of 
Crassus  for  a  deliberative  Assembly.  In  their  high  finish  and 
elaborate  diction  the  orations  of  Cicero  himself  may  be  taken 
as  representations  of  the  style  of  Crassus  rather  than  of 
Antonius. 

§  5.  These  were  some  of  the  men  who  now  held  foremost 
place  in  the  Senate.  They  were  all  upright  men,  grave,  digni- 
fied, lovers  of  moderate  counsels,  proud  of  their  high  character 
as  well  as  of  their  high  birth ;  and,  as  Chiefs  of  the  Senate, 
present  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  venal  statesmen  who  had 
led  that  Assembly  before  the  Jugurthan  War.  But  except 
Scaurus  and  Metellus  Numidicus,  few  of  these  men  appear  on 
the  active  stage  of  political  life.  Even  Scaurus  and  Metellus 
seem  to  have  no  certain  and  definite  principles,  except  such  as 
may  be  denoted  purely  Conservative.  None  had  energy  enough 
to  attempt  any  reform  of  the  abuses  revealed  by  the  Gracchi ; 
and  thus  the  stage  was  left  open  to  be  occupied  by  profligate 

s  Cicero  BnU.  87. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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demagogues.  The  removal  of  external  danger  by  the  defeat 
of  the  barbarians,  and  the  return  of  Marius  to  Rome,  gave  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  internal  troubles. 

§  6.  Marius  was  now  confessedly  the  great  man  of  the  day. 
All  parties  were  disposed  to  welcome  him.  He  had  conciliated 
the  Senate  by  his  bearing  towards  Catulus :  his  military  glory 
dazzled  the  multitude  :  the  saving  of  Italy  won  him  the  regards 
of  all.  The  blunt,  decisive,  not  to  say  rough  manner  of  the 
man,  gave  no  offence ;  nay,  as  it  often  happens  in  the  case  of 
great  solcUers,  rather  increased  his  popularity  with  the  mass  of 
men.  He  had  become  rich  ;  but  to  gain  wealth  he  had  used 
no  means  that  were  reprobated  by  the  usages  of  Roman  society ; 
his  character  for  integrity  stood  high.  But  his  own  nature  and 
long  habits  of  command  rendered  him  incapable  of  using  the 
arts  of  the  Forum.  He  is  not  the  only  great  General  that  has 
quailed  before  the  clamours  of  a  popular  Assembly :  and  his 
popularity  soon  began  to  decline.  Shortly  after  his  triumph  he 
had  a  mortifying  hint  that  his  will  was  not  to  be  the  law  at 
Rome.  He  had  by  his  sole  authority  granted  the  Roman 
franchise  to  a  thousand  Italians  of  Camerinum,  who  had  served 
in  his  Legions.  The  proposition  of  C.  Gracchus  to  enfranchise 
the  Italians  had  made  the  Romans  very  sensitive  on  this  point, 
and  Marius  was  publicly  questioned  as  to  his  conduct  He 
replied  briefly  that  the  statement  was  true :  '^  the  voice  of  law," 
he  added,  ^^  could  not  be  heard  amid  the  clash  of  arms."  A 
shout  of  disapprobation  followed,  and  the  great  General  felt 
that  he  was  not  absolute. 

§  7.  But  after  so  long  enjoyment  of  absolute  power  abroad 
he  could  not  bear  to  descend  into  private  life  at  home.  All 
men  were  surprised,  and  moderate  men  were  disgusted,  when  he 
appeared  as  candidate  for  a  Sixth  Consulship  (101  b.c.).  There 
was  no  excuse  for  any  further  violation  of  the  law,  and  it 
appeared  that  his  chance  of  election  was  doubtful.  But  agents 
were  ready  to  assist  him  ;  large  sums  of  money  were  placed  at 
their  disposal;^  troops  of  disbanded  soldiery  thronged  the 
streets  of  Rome  to  intimidate  those  who  would  not  sell  their 

^  The  corruption  used  to  secure  the  election  of  MariuB  is  attested  by  the 
high  authority  of  Rutilius  Rufiis  (Plut.  vit.  Mar,  c.  28),  and  was  noticed  by 
Livy  (^EpU,  69). 
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votes.^  Metellus  came  forward  as  a  candidate,  not  so  much 
hoping  to  defeat  Marius,  as  to  neutralise  his  power  by  becoming 
his  colleague.  But  even  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  a  feeble  nobleman,  was  preferred  to  the 
leader  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  person  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  this 
result  was  the  same  demagogue  who  had  interfered  to  promote 
the  election  of  Marius  to  his  fourth  Consulship.*^    L.  Apuleius 
Satuminus  was  a  man  of  good  fiemiily,  and  intended  at  first, 
apparently,  to  rise  to  honour  through  the  ordinary  grades  of 
office,     ^ected  Qusstor,  he  obtained  by  lot  the  responsible 
and  important  task  of  redding  at  Ostia  to  superintend  the  im- 
portation of  com  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  market    The 
habits    of  Satuminus  were   those  of   a    careless   profligate. 
Metellus,  when  Censor,  would  have  struck  his  name  off  the  list 
of  the  Senate,  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  his  colleague.*  The 
important  trust  committed  to  Satuminus  was  so  neglected,  that 
the  Senate  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  trans- 
ferring his  duties  to  Scaurus.      This  public  disgrace  stung  him 
to  the  quick,  and  from  that  day  he  vowed  revenge.     He  pos- 
sessed that  kind  of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  feelings  of  the 
populace."'   What  he  wanted  in  rank  and  character  he  supplied 
by  attaching  himself  to  Marius.     He  found  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  C.  Senrilius  Glaucia,  the  same  who  had  already  foiled 
the  Senate  by  repealing  the  judicial  law  of  Caepio.    This  man*s 
character,  was  as  bad  as  that  of  Satuminus.     But  lus  ready  wit 
and  reckless  humour  made  him  a  popular  favourite,  and  he 
was  elected  first  Fnetor  at  the  same  Comitia  which  made 
Marius  Consul  for  the  sixth  time.    Having  secured  the  election 
of  these  two  men  to  the  highest  executive  offices  in  the  state, 
Satuminus  himself  stood  forward  as  candidate  for  a  second  Tri- 
bunate.    With  Marius  as  Consul,  Glaucia  as  Praetor  of  the 
City,  and  himself  as  Tribune,  such  vengeance  might  be  wreaked 
upon  the  Aristocracy  as  would  satisfy  the  most  violent  of  the 
Popular  party. 

1  App.  BeiL  Oto.  i.  29.  ^  Chapt  Iv.  §  5.  *  Aboye,  §  1. 

"*  "ItA  fuit  efferatuB  et  p«ne  demenB,  ut  auctor  esaet  egregiuB  et  ad 
animoe  imperitorum  exoitandos  infiammandos  perfectuii." — Cicero  de  Haruap, 
Bsipont.  19. 
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§  8.  Before  the  Tribunician  Comitia,  he  was  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  imprudence  which  nearly  crushed  his  projects.  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  who  soon  after  became  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  Rome,  had  at  this  moment  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  satisfy  complaints  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Senate  by 
his  enemies ;  and  Saturninus  was  guilty  of  some  gross  outrage 
towards  them.  The  ambassadors,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
leading  Senators,  made  a  formal  representation  of  his  conduct, 
and  Saturninus  was  indicted  before  the  People.  If  he  had 
been  found  guilty,  all  his  schemes  would  have  been  frustrated : 
even  to  save  his  life,  he  must  have  sought  refuge  on  foreign 
soil.  In  this  extremity  he  adroitly  determined  to  ^ve  a  poli- 
tical colour  to  the  affair.  He  assumed  a  squalid  garb,  let  his 
beard  grow,  and  exhibited  himself  in  the  Forum  as  a  victim  of 
Senatorial  persecution.  His  skilful  acting  was  successful,  and, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  was  acquitted." 

On  the  day  of  election,  therefore,  he  appeared  as  candidate, 
and  expected  to  carry  his  election  by  acclamation.  But  his 
connexion  with  the  Italian  cause  was  suspected.  A  man  of 
spirit,  named  Nonius,  rose  in  the  Assembly,  and  after  boldly 
denouncing  the  infamous  lives  of  both  Glaucia  and  Saturninus, 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  demagogue.  A  man  so  reckless  as  Saturninus  was  not 
thus  to  be  defeated.  With  a  party  of  his  adherents  he  set 
upon  Nonius,  and  murdered  him.  Glaucia  then  called  a  parti- 
san meeting  early  next  morning,  which  he  declared  to  be  a 
regular  Assembly  of  the  Tribes ;  and  by  their  votes  Saturninus 
was  elected  Tribune.  Strange  to  say,  this  election  was  not 
disturbed,  and  Saturninus  was,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
protected  from  all  question  as  to  the  murder  of  Nonius. 

§  9.  Saturninus  at  once  commenced  a  career  which  is  a  sort 
of  caricature  of  the  public  acts  of  the  Gracchi.  He  began  by 
introducing  an  iniquitous  Agrarian  Law,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  divide  among  the  soldiers  of  Marius  the  lands  in 
Trauspadane  Gaul  recently  occupied  by  the  Cimbrians ;  iniqui- 
tous, for  these  lands  were  the  property  of  the  provincials  who 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  barbarians.  He  also  proposed  to 
found    Colonies    in   various    Provinces,   and  to    employ   the 

■*  This  occurrence  la  related  by  DiodoruS;  lib.  zxzvi.,  ii.  p.  631,  ed.  WesseliDg. 
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"  Toulouse  gold  "  of  Caepio  as  Ti.  Gracchus  had  employed  the 
gold  of  Attalus.® 

To  carry  this  law  Satuminus  relied  chiefly  on  the  disbanded 
soldiery  of  Marius  and  a  mob  of  Latins  and  Italians.  To  inti- 
midate the  Senate  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  the  law  received 
the  assent  of  the  Tribes,  every  Senator  should,  within  five  days, 
take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  its  enactments,  and  that  any 
recusant  should  lose  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  talents  to  the  treasury. 

§  10.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  vote  Satuminus  appeared 
with  his  adherents  in  great  strength.  The  opposite  party  en- 
deavoured to  break  up  the  Assembly  by  declaring  that  it  was 
thundering.  "  If  you  do  not  take  heed,"  said  the  Tribune,  "  it 
will  hail  also."  Stung  by  his  scornful  demeanour  the  opponents 
of  the  law  girded  up  their  gowns,  and,  arming  themselves  with 
cudgels,  drove  the  adherents  of  Satuminus  from  the  Forum. 
But  the  veteran  soldiers  soon  rallied,  and  having  procured  a 
supply  of  similar  weapons,  regained  possession  of  the  Forum. 
The  law  then  passed  in  silence.  On  the  same  day  Marius,  in 
the  Senate-house,  volunteered  a  remark  that  to  exact  a  com- 
pulsory oath  was  an  insult  to  the  Order.  Metellus  and  his 
friends,  agreeably  surprised,  expressed  their  resolution  to  stand 
by  the  Consul  in  refusing  the  oath,  and  the  House  broke  up. 
But  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  when  the  time  for 
taking  the  oath  was  just  expiring,  Marius  hastily  convened  the 
Senate,  and  stated  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  violence 
if  the  oath  were  not  taken ;  to  appease  the  mob  he  proposed 
that  all  Senators  present  should  submit  to  take  it ;  hereafter  it 
might  be  declared  null,  as  having  been  taken  under  compulsion 
and  without  regard  to  the  omens.  All  saw  through  this  hypo- 
critical artifice :  but  there  was  no  time  for  debate ;  and  Marius 
himself,  rising  from  his  place,  went  forth  to  the  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  and  there  publicly  took  the  oath.  The  rest 
of  the  Senators    present   followed  his  example,  all-  except 


o  "  Satuminufl .  .  .  Siciliam,  Achaianif  Macedonican  novis  Coloma  destinaTit,  et 
aurum  Tolosanmn  scelere  CeepioniB  partum  ad  emptionem  agrorum  convertit." 
Aucior  de  Viris  Illustr.  73.  The  MS.  has  ddo  an  for  Toloaanwn^  hut  the  emen- 
datiou  is  certain.  The  purpose  to  which  he  applied  the  gold  was  not  prohahly 
to  huyf  but  (after  the  example  of  Gracchus)  to  stock  the  lands. 
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Metellus,  who  declared  that  he  would  submit  to  any  penalty, 
rather  than  dishonour  his  name  and  character.  Next  day  when 
the  Senate  met,  Metellus  appeared  in  his  place ;  and  Saturninus 
ordered  the  recusant  Senator  to  be  removed.  The  other  Tri- 
bunes interposed  ;  upon  which  Saturninus,  followed  by  Glaucia, 
rushed  fordi  and  harangued  his  partisans,  telling  them  that 
while  Metellus  was  at  Rome  they  would  never  get  their  pro- 
mised lands.  He  then  constituted  them  as  an  Assembly  of  the 
Tribes,  and  brought  forward  a  Bill  to  banish  Metellus  from  the 
soil  of  Italy.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  vote,  the  Roman 
citizens  armed  themselves  with  daggers,  and  would  have  used 
force  to  defend  Metellus  and  his  friends  against  the  partisans 
of  Saturmnus;  but  Metellus,  with  noble  patriotism,  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  and  bade  them  put  away  their  weapons ; 
"  not  for  him,"  he  said,  "  should  blood  be  shed  in  the  city  ;*' 
and  to  make  good  his  words,  he  forthwith  quitted  Rome. 

§  11.  Saturninus  next  brought  in  a  Bill  designed  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  Populace.  It  was  a  measure  for  reducing 
the  price  of  grain  from  6i  ase^the  modius  (the  price  fixed  by 
C.  Gracchus)  to  5-6ths  of  an  as.P  The  Senate  were  now 
roused  to  action.  The  Quaestor  of  the  City,  Cn.  Caepio,*&  made 
a  report  that  the  Treasury  could  not  bear  the  drain  which  must 
follow;  and  the  Senate  ordered  Saturninus  to  proceed  no 
further.  He  persisted ;  his  colleagues  interposed  their  veto ; 
but  Saturninus  scornfully  ordered  the  ballot-boxes  to  be  brought 
forward,  on  which  the  Quaestor,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of 
men,  broke  down  the  gangways  and  overthrew  the  ballot-boxes. 
The  violence  of  Saturninus  could  not  be  arrested  but  by 
violence. 

§  12.  The  Tribunician  Elections  for  the  next  year  came  on 
before  the  Consular.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Saturninus 
brought  them  on  early,  in  order  that  he  might-anticipate  the 
harvest,  and  thus  make  sure  of  his  own  reelection.  At  any 
rate  this  result  was  gained ;  and  with  him  was  associated  one 

P  The  particular  change  of  price  was  caused  probably  by  a  jingle  of  words; 
oom  was  to  be  sold  aemisse  et  triente  (i  +  )  =^  f)  instead  of  senis  et  trierUe  (6^. 
See  Mommsen,  die  Rpm,  IHbuSf  p.  180. 

**  Cn.  CsQpio  was  cousin,  younger  by  one  generation,  of  that  Q.  Ciepio  who 
had  brought  in£uny  on  the  Senate.  He  had  begun  his  political  life,  like  moat 
young  men,  by  indicting  an  eminent  Statesman.    See  above,  Chapt.  It.  §  3, 
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L.  Equitius,  a  person  who  gave  liimself  out  aa  a  son  of  Ti. 
Gracchus.  Marius  did  not  seek  a  seventh  Consulship;  and 
Satuminus  used  all  his  power  to  procure  the  election  of  his 
friend  Glaucia,  though  hy  the  Lex  Annalis  he  was  not  eligible 
for  the  next  foiu*  years.  But  Antonius  the  Orator,  and  C. 
Memmius  who  had  exposed  Senatorial  corruption  in  the  time 
of  the  Jugurthan  War,  were  held  sure  of  their  election  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  To  prevent  this  result  Satuminus  and 
Glaucia  sent  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  positively  beat  Memmius 
to  death  in  the  Campus  Martius  before  the  assembled  People. 
This  brutal  act  broke  up  the  Assembly.  The  People  of  the 
Gty  were  wrought  up  to  frenzy,  and  met  next  day,  vowing 
that  they  would  have  had  the  life  of  Saturninus.  The  Tribune, 
supported  by  Glaucia,  and  Saufeius,  colleague  of  Cn.  Caepio  in 
the  Quffistorship  of  the  City,  assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance. 
The  Senate  met,  and  Marius  offered  himself  as  mediator.  But 
nothing  came  of  his  negotiation ;  and  the  Senate  issued  a 
Decree  putting  Saturninus  and  his  comrades  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  charging  the  Consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  Meanwhile  the  insurgents  had  seized  the  Capitol,  and 
Marius  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  protect  the 
State.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  Senate  came  forward  to  support 
the  Consul,  who  thus  became  the  unwilling  leader  of  his  poli- 
tical adversaries  against  his  political  friends.  Scaurus,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  the  Metelli,  Catulus,  Rutilius,  Crassus 
the  Orator,  Scaevola  the  Pontiff,  and  Scaevola  the  Augur, — 
though  the  last  could  hardly  walk  from  age  and  illness, — ^with 
all  who  bore  a  noble  name,  appeared  in  arms.  Antonius  the 
Orator,  who  was  Consul-elect,  stationed  himself  outside  the 
City  to  prevent  any  more  of  the  country  people  from  entering 
the  gates.'  It  might  have  been  not  easy  to  reduce  the  insur- 
gents under  a  commander  who  was  their  secret  friend ;  but 
some  persons  cut  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  quarter  with 
water,  and  it  became  impossible  for  the  insurgents  to  hold 
out*  Saufeius  proposed  to  set  fire  to  the  great  Temple  of 
Jupiter;  but  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  relying  on  the  good 
offices  of  their  friend  Marius,  surrendc^'ed  at  discretion,  and 

•"  Cicero  pro  Babirio  Perd.  BeOy  9. 

*  Cicero  says  Marius  did  this;  but  we  follow  Appian,  Belt.  Civ.  i.  32, 
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Saufeius  followed  their  example.  The  citizens  would  have 
slain  them  on  the  spot ;  but  Marius  insisted  on  a  regular  trial, 
and  shut  them  up  in  the  Senate-house.  The  People,  however, 
would  not  be  balked  of  vengeance.  Numbers  of  them  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  tore  off  the  tiles,  and  killed  all  the 
prisoners.  Thus  were  slain  a  Praetor,  a  Qusestor,  and  a  IVi- 
bune,  all  wearing  the  ensigns  of  office. 

§  13.  The  proceedings  against  Satuminus  were  the  same  as 
those  adopted  against  the  Gracchi.  '  But  this  demagogue  had 
himself  set  the  example  of  murdering  his  opponents  and  taking 
up  arms  ;  and  his  death  was  due,  not  to  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Senatorial  leaders,  but  to  a  burst  of 
popular  feeling.  Marius  had  lost  all  influence  by  associating 
himself  with  such  men  as  Glaucia  and  Saturninus,  by  the  mean 
and  unsoldierlike  arts  which  he  used  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  Metellus,  and  lastly  by  his  dubious  relations  to  the  insurgents. 
The  Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  still  allied  through  fear  of  the 
Italians,  hated  him  because  he  had  attempted  to  save  Satuminus, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  Italians ;  and  the 
Italians  themselves  did  not  trust  him  because  he  appeared  in 
arms  against  their  late  leader.  He  proved  as  feeble  a  politician 
as  he  was  a  bold  and  skilfid  commander. 

§  14  All  Orders  now  agreed  in  desiring  the  recall  of  Metel- 
lus, who  had  retired  to  Asia  Minor,  in  company  with  L.  ^lius 
Stilo,  the  founder  of  grammatical  studies  at  Rome,  the  in- 
structor of  Varro  and  Cicero.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Satuminus,  the  Tribunes  Q.  Pompeius  and  L.  Cato  proposed  at 
once  to  rescind  the  law  by  which  he  was  interdicted  from  the 
soil  of  Italy :  but  P.  Furius,  one  of  their  colleagues,  put  a  veto 
on  the  measure.  In  vain  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  Metellus 
sought  to  bend  him  from  his  purpose  ;  in  vain  young  Q.  Me- 
tellus interceded  for  his  father  so  earnestly  that  he  was  known 
ever  after  by  the  name  of  Pius.  Furius  stood  firm.  But  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  next  year  (99  b.c.),  Canuleius,  one  of  the 
new  Tribunes,  impeached  Furius  for  offending  agsdnst  the 
majesty  of  the  People  by  factious  opposition ;  and  the  wretched 
man  was  torn  in  pieces  before  his  trial.  The  law  for  removing 
the  ban  from  Metellus  then  passed  by  acclamation.  It  must  be 
lamented  that  any  bloodshed  should  have  sullied  the  triumph 
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of  one  who  had  in  bis  own  person  set  a  noble  example  of  for- 
bearance. 

The  return  of  Metellus  was  indeed  a  triumph.  The  whole 
City,  Nobles  and  People,  met  him  outside  the  walls.  So  many 
were  the  greetings  which  he  had  to  receive  and  give  that  it 
was  evening  before  he  entered  the  gates.  He  went  straight  to 
the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Gods  of  Rome,  and 
was  escorted  home  by  the  multitude.  His  absence  had  lasted 
about  a  year. 

§  15.  That  was  a  bitter  day  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Marius. 
He  had  hoped  to  crush  the  Senate  by  means  of  Satuminus,  and 
had  been  used  as  a  tool  by  the  Senate  to  crush  Satuminus. 
He  could  not  brook  to  witness  the  jubilant  return  of  bis  old 
commander;  and  therefore  he  left  Rome  abruptly  and  took 
ship  for  Asia,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  Phrygian  Cybele.  His  real  object  was  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  country  where  the  next  war  might 
be  expected.  The  ambassadors  of  M ithridates  had  been  in- 
sulted by  Satuminus,  and  the  King  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  connexion  between  Marius  and  the  demagogue.  However 
he  dissembled  all  anger,  and  received  the  great  General  with 
every  mark  of  honour.  But  Marius  answered  the  Oriental 
compliments  of  Mithridates  with  mde  threats :  ^^  King,"  said 
he,  "you  will  have  to  Conquer  Rome  or  to  submit  to  her  will." 
Plutarch  avers  that  his  purpose  was  to  drive  Mithridates  to 
war,  in  the  ceii;ainty  that  he  would  be  invested  with  the  com- 
mand, and  might  tfien  recover  in  arms  that  consequence  which 
he  had  lost  in  peace* 

§  16.  The  popular  taste  for  shows  was  daily  increasing  with 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  great  families  who  supplied  u£diles 
to  the  State.  There  was  an  ancient  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  elephants  firom  Africa  ;  but  this  had  been  set  aside 
about  the  time  of  the  Jugurthan  War,  and  the  first  elephants 
were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  in  the  Consulship  of  Antonius 
(99  B.c.).^  Sylla  had  relapsed  into  easy  self-indulgence  after 
his  Cimbrian  campaigns.  But  about  this  time  he  roused  him- 
self, and  appeared  as  candidate  for  the  Prsetorship.  He  had 
as  yet  only  been  Quaestor  ;  as  iEdile  he  would  be  called  upon 

»  Plin.  H,  N.  Yiii.  17. 
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to  celebrate  the  Games  of  Apollo,  and  the  People  expected  a 
magnificent  show  of  beasts  from  the  friend  of  Bocchus.  Sylla 
therefore  lost  his  election.  But  in  94  b.c.  he  spent  large  sums 
in  bribery ;  and  promised,  if  he  were  elected  Prsetor,  to  exhibit 
all  that  had  been  expected  frt)m  him  a^  iEdUe.  Accordingly 
he  was  elected ;  and  in  the  ^next  year  the  wondering  People 
saw  one  hundred  lions,  the  gift  of  the  Moorish  King,  let  loose 
in  the  Circus.  Together  with  this  royal  present,  Bocchus 
sent  a  number  of  skilled  lion-hunters,  so  that  now  for  the  first 
time  the  noble  beasts  appeared  in  the  arena  without  the  chains 
with  which  former  exhibitors  had  thought  it  necessary  to  load 
the  Umbs  of  the  few  specimens  they  had  been  able  to  procure. 

Afl;er  his  Prastorship,  Sylla  was  sent  by  the  Senate  into 
Cilicia  with  a  commission  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Cappadocia 
and  other  countries  bordering  upon  the  territories  of  Mithri* 
dates,  who  had  already  begun  military  preparations  on  a  large 
scale.  Wherever  Marius  went,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  destined 
to  meet  Sylla  in  rivalry. 

§  17.  The  anxious  hopes  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  Allies  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  Roman  Tribes  slumbered,  but  were  not 
extinct  Their  hopes  had  been  revived  by  Marius  and  Satur* 
ninus ;  but  those  hopes  had  once  more  been  rudely  crushed 
In  the  year  95  b.c.,  marked  by  the  Consulship  of  Crassus  the 
Orator  and  Scaevola  the  Pontiff,  it  was  discovered  that  many 
Latins  and  Italians  had,  by  indirect  and  illicit  means,  obtained 
a  place  upon  the  Register  of  the  Tribes.  The  Consuls  promptly 
brought  in  a  law,  framed  with  the  precision  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  first  of  Roman  jurists,  which  provided  for  a 
close  investigation  of  all  doubtful  claims,  and  for  the  expulsion 
of  all  whose  claims  could  not  be  made  good.^  This  law  pro- 
duced violent  in*itation  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 

§  18.  If  the  Senate  were  slow  in  listening  to  the  claims  of 
their  subjects,  they  were  active  in  vindicating  their  own  privi- 
leges. Of  all  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus  none  had  left  a 
deeper  sore  than  that  which  transferred  the  judicial  power  from 

"  "  Lex  Licinia  et  Mucia  de  Ciyibus  redigundis  "  [not  regundis],  Cicero  ComeL 
Fragm.  x.  p.  449  ed.  Orelli,  and  ^acon.  ad  1.  p.  67.  That  the  purpose  of  thia 
Law  was  to  purge  the  Register  and  not  (like  the  Law  of  Pennus)  to  banish 
foreigners,  appears  from  the  words  of  Cicero  de  Offic.  iii.  11;  though  he  seems 
to  forget  this,  pro  Sestio  13. 
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the  Senators  to  the  Equestrian  Order.  Q.  Csepio's  attempt  to 
reverse  this  measure  had  succeeded  only  for  a  moment:  dis- 
appointment aggravated  the  soreness  of  the  Senate.  But  the 
popular  party  showed  no  mercy.  It  was  ten  years  since  Caepio 
had  been  stripped  of  his  ill-gotten  gains :  and  ever  since  the 
time  of  his  shameful  defeat  in  Gaul,  he  had  been  left  in  ob- 
scurity. But  in  94  b.c.,  C.  Norbanus,  a  Tribune,  impeached 
him  before  the  Peopla  The  ostensible  ground  of  his  impeach- 
ment was  his  conduct  in  Gaul;  the  real  cause  was  the  bold 
attempt  which  he  had  made  to  restore  judicial  power  to  the 
Senate.  The  culprit  was  defended  by  Crassus.  The  great 
Orator  had  formerly  delivered  his  most  famous  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Servilian  Law  of  Caepia  He  now  appeared  in  his  Con- 
sular robes,  and  used  all  his  eloquence  to  defend  his  client ; 
but  he  spoke  in  vain.  In  vain  also  Scaurus  lent  the  authority 
of  his  support ;  in  vain  two  of  the  Tribunes  attempted  to  inters 
pose  their  veto.  A  tumult  arose ;  the  Senatorial  party  was 
driven  from  the  Forum  ;  Scaurus  was  struck  by  a  stone ;  Csepio 
was  condemned  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  escaped,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  a  Tribune,  L.  Antistius,  who  accompanied  his 
friend  into  exile  at  Smyrna. 

In  the  next  year  a  young  man  named  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus, 
afterwards  renowned  for  lofty  and  pathetic  eloquence,  had  the 
courage  to  bring  Norbanus  before  the  Equestrian  Court  for 
abetting  these  tumultuous  proceedings.  If  the  Knights  had 
doubted  what  verdict  to  give  in  a  matter  so  nearly  concerning 
themselves,  they  found  ample  excuse  in  the  elaborate  defence 
made  by  Antonius.  The  great  Orator,  on  this  occasion,  laid 
aside  his  political  feelings,  and  appeared  as  the  advocate  of 
Norbanus,  though  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  Senate,  because 
Norbanus  had  formerly  acted  as  his  Quaestor,  and  this  con- 
nexion was  held  to  establish  a  relation  like  that  of  son  to  father. 
Antonius  urged  that  popular  tumults,  however  dangerous,  were 
sometimes  justifiable,  sometimes  necessary ;  that  all  the  great 
constitutional  reforms — the  Tribunate,  the  right  of  Appeal, 
admission  to  the  Consulate — ^had  been  gained  by  means  of  this 
irregular  kind ;  and  he  contended  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  tumult  was  justifiable,  since  the  conduct  of  Caepio  in  Gaul 
called  for  public  condemnation  at  all  hazards.     This  speech  is 
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remarkable  in  many  ways,  but  above  all  because  it  shows  that 
a  great  Roman  advocate  could,  on  rare  occasions,  maintain  a 
cause  opposed  to  his  own  political  feelings  as  earnestly  as 
a  modem  barrister,  and  because  from  it  we  learn  with  what  a 
lenient  eye  the  Romans  of  that  day  were  disposed  to  regard 
seditious  tumults.' 

§  19.  This  afiair  proves  that  popular  feeling  was  in  favour  of 
the  Equestrian  rather  than  the  Senatorial  juries ;  yet  the 
Knights,  as  has  before  been  noted,  had  their  own  motives  for 
corrupt  judgment.  As  Farmers  of  the  Revenue,  they  were 
subject  to  the  power  of  provincial  magistrates ;  and  according 
as  provincial  magistrates  favoured  or  hindered  their  exactions, 
it  was  probable  that  they  would  be  treated  with  leniency  or 
severity  at  the  Equestrian  tribunal. 

Two  celebrated  causes  had  lately  occurred  which  proved  this 
point  to  demonstration.  These  were  the  trials  of  M'Aquillius 
and  P.  Rutilius  Rufus.  Aquillius  was  certainly  guilty,  but  he 
was  acquitted.  Rutilius  was  certainly  innocent,  but  he  was 
condemned. 

M'  Aquillius  had  quelled  the  Second  Slave- war  in  Sicily. 
His  father  had  been  noted  for  rapacity  in  Asia  -^  the  son  fol- 
lowed too  faithfully  the  example  of  his  sire.  But  he  was  a  good 
soldier,  and  had  done  the  state  service  not  only  by  dispersing  the 
slaves,  but  also  by  the  firm  administration  by  which  he  restored 
order  in  the  distracted  Province.  His  advocate  Antonius  pleaded 
these  services  of  his  client  as  a  set-off  against  the  corrupt 
practices  by  which  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  orator 
concluded  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  jury  by  tear- 
ing open  the  tunic  of  the  old  soldier  and  displaying  the  scars 
which  seamed  his  breast  The  effect  of  this  dramatic  scene 
was  such  that  the  whole  audience  sobbed  aloud,  and  iron  tears 
were  seen  to  roll  down  the  cheeks  of  Marius.  Aquillius  was 
acquitted. 

P.  Rutilius  Rufus  had  displayed  no  small  military  talent  as 
Legate  to  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthan  War.  After  his  Consul- 
ship he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Q.  Scaevola  the  Pontiff  as 

*  A  lively  account  of  this  famous  pleading  is  put  by  Cicero  into  the  mouth 
of  Antonius  himself. — J)c  Oratore,  ii.  48  sqq, 
'  Chapt.  Dii.  §  1. 
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Legate  to  Asia.  The  severe  spirit  of  justice  which  regulated 
his  whole  conduct  could  not  tolerate  the  rapacity  displayed  by 
the  Equestrian  Farmers  of  the  Revenue,  and  he  exerted  him- 
self to  protect  the  helpless  provincials  from  their  exactions.  On 
his  return,  a  person  of  indifferent  character,  named  Apidus, 
was  employed  to  indict  him  before  the  Equestrian  Court  for 
impeding  public  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Ruti- 
lius  had,  like  Scipio,  been  a  disciple  of  the  great  Stoic  teacher 
Panaetius,  and  he  practised  the  rigid  philosophy  which  he  pro- 
fessed. He  would  not  accept  the  services  either  of  Crassus  or 
Antonius,  and  prevented  even  Scasvola,  who  attended  him  into 
Court,  from  using  any  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  advocacy.  It  was 
his  principle  that  the  truth  should  be  nakedly  stated,  and  by 
such  statement  he  was  ready  to  stand  or  fall.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  felL  It  has  been  said  that  this  verdict  was  due 
to  his  own  pedantic  obstinacy,  and  that  Rutilius,  like  Socrates,' 
might  have  been  acquitted  if  he  had  condescended  to  humour 
the  weakness  of  his  judges  ;  but  in  his  case  probably  no  advo- 
cacy could  have  availed.  The  complainants  and  the  jury  be- 
longed to  the  same  body ;  and  the  Ejiights  proved  that  they 
were  not  more  fit  than  tlie  Senators  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
case.* 

§  20.  The  iniquity  of  this  sentence  was  so  glaring  that  the 
experienced  glance  of  Scaurus  detected  an  opportunity  for 
wresting  the  coveted  privilege  of  judgment  from  the  Elnightd. 
He  cast  his  eye  about  for  a  fitting  agent,  and  it  fell  on  a  young 
man  named  M.  Livius  Drusus,  son  of  that  Drusus  who  had 
served  as  the  tool  of  the  Senate  in  outbidding  C.  Gracchus.^ 
His  family  was  good,  his  wealth  great,  his  life  spotless,  his 
mind  cultivated,  his  eloquence  remarkable,  his  temper  fearless, 
and  bis  will  inflexible.     The  frank  simplicity  of  his  nature  is 

'  Qaintilian  expressly  compares  the  cases,  Inatitt,  zi.  1,  12.  But  Mr. 
Grote's  iugeniotis  defence  of  the  Athenian  Dicasts  will  not  avail  to  screen  the 
Roman  Judices.  The  latter  were  fax  less  excusable,  because  they  were  fewer 
in  number,  were  all  men  of  rank  and  property,  and  took  advantage  of  their 
position  to  increase  the  profits  of  their  profession. 

*  Cicero,  a  great  patron  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  declares  that,  "P.  Rutilio 
damnato,  nemo  tarn  innocens  videbatur,  ut  non  timeret  judida." — Pro  Soauro, 
c.  1.    Compare  In  Piaon,  c.  39. 

*  Chapt,  liii.  §  16,  ay. 
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proved  by  a  well-known  anecdota  He  was  building  a  new 
house  on  the  Palatine  (the  same  whieh  afterwards  belonged  to 
Cicero),  and  the  architect  promised  so  to  construct  it  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  overlook  him.  ^^  Rather,"  said  Drusus^ 
'^80  arrange  it  that  all  my  life  may  be  open  to  all  eyes.''^ 
Scaurus  soon  found  that  he  had  chosen  one  who  would  not 
stoop  to  be  the  tool  of  a  party.  In  ranging  the  field  of  politics, 
Drusus  at  once  fixed  his  regard  upon  the  daims  of  the  Latin 
and  Italian  Allies,  which  had  been  so  often  postponed.  Several 
of  the  Italian  towns  sent  deputies  to  pray  him  to  undertake 
their  cause,  and  he  eagerly  agreed.  Scaurus  and  the  Senato- 
rial leaders,  to  secure  him  for  their  own  service  in  respect  to 
the  courts  of  justice,  were  obliged  to  support  his  foreign  policy 
in  respect  to  the  Allies.^ 

§  21.  Drusus  began  his  Tribunate  like  C.  Gracchus  and  Sa- 
tuminus.  He  resorted  to  th^  old  expedient  of  an  Agrarian 
Law,  by  whidi  Colonies  were  to  be  largely  planted  on  the 
Public  Lands  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  he  proposed  an  extension 
of  the  Laws  of  Gracchus  and  Saturninus  for  selling  com  dieap. 
What  provisions  these  Laws  contained  we  know  not ;  but 
that  they  were  large  and  sweeping  appears  from  the  saying 
attributed  to  Drusus  himself, — '*  that  he  had  left  no  room  for 
the  largesse  of  other  demagogues,  unless  they  should  propose 
to  divide  eamum  avt  ecelunu*'^  Having  by  these  measures  con- 
ciliated popular  favour,  he  proceeded  to  his  proper  work.' 

§  22.  First,  he  undertook  to  fulfil  the  contract  which  he  had 
made  with  Scaurus.  He  did  not,  however,  purpose  simply  to 
repeal  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  thus  restore  judicial  power 
to  the  Senate  ;  but  devised  a  compromise  by  which  this  power 
might  be  shared  between  its  old  and  its  new  possessors.  His 
plan  was  this.     The  number  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  doubled 

"  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  13.  The  praue  lavislied  by  this  writer  upon  Drusus  is  no 
doubt  partly  attributable  to  his  wish  to  gratify  the  Emperor  Tiberiiis,  whose 
mother  Livia  claimed  kin  with  the  eloquent  Tribune. 

^  See  Cicero  jTTO  Milone  7,  and  the  Sohol.  p.  282  ed.  Orelli. 

«  Florus  iii.  17,  6. 

'  In  JAy,  Epit.  70,  there  ib  a  pithy  statement  of  the  policy  of  Drusus : 
"  Senatus  .  .  omni  vi  niti  ooepit  ut  ad  se  Judicia  transferrentur,  sustlnente 
causam  ejus  M.  Livio  Druso,  Trib.  PL,  qui,  ut  vires  sibi  aoquireret,  pemiciosa 
spe  largitionum  Plebem  concitavit." 
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by  the  addition  of  three  hundred  members,  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  Knights  ;  and  from  these  six  hundred  Senators  the 
Judges  were  to  be  chosen.  He  hoped  that  the  Senate  would 
be  content  to  relinquish  half  of  their  claims,  and  that  the  Knights 
would  be  content  to  retain  half.  But,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
attempts  at  compromise,  this  plan  fiuled  to  satisfy  either  party. 
The  Knights,  as  a  body,  had  no  wish  to  transfer  the  pri?ilege 
they  now  possessed  to  three  hundred  of  their  Order,  who  would 
soon  become  Senators  in  feeling  as  well  as  name.  The  Oli- 
garchy were  loud  against  Scaurus  for  betraying  bis  Order. 
That  Cn.  Caepio,  who  had  so  effectually  stopped  the  Corn-law 
of  Satuminus,  formed  a  coalition  with  tixe  Equestrian  malcon- 
tents against  Dnisus  and  Scaurus,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a 
Law  hateful  to  both  Orders. 

§  23.  The  high  oligarchical  party  was  still  more  irritated  by 
the  proposal  to  enfranchise  the  Italians.  Deserted  by  Scaurus 
and  the  mod^^te  party  in  the  Senate,  they  won  oi^er  the  Consul 
Philippus,  a  cross-grained  man  of  ready  speech,  who  had  once 
been  suiq>ected  of  democratic  tendencies  ;9  and  he  appeared  in 
the  Forum  to  oppose  the  Law.  But  Drusus  ordered  the  Consul 
to  be  removed,  and  the  order  was  executed  with  so  little  regard 
that  blood  burst  from  his  mouth.^  Afler  this  Philippus  declared 
in  open  Forum,  that  he  '*  must  seek  help  where  it  could  be 
found  :  with  such  a  Senate  as  they  now  had  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  Government"  The  Senate  was  summoned  by 
Drusus  to  meet  on  the  next  day,  the  Ides  of  September,  and 
the  Tribune  rose  to  complain  of  the  attack  made  by  the  Consul 
on  the  Senatorial  Order.  He  was  seconded  by  Crassus  in  a 
speech  so  eloquent  that  he  was  thought  to  have  surpassed  him- 
self. Philippus  replied  in  a  furious  invective,  and  declared  that 
he  would  exact  pledges  for  good  conduct  from  the  Orator. 
This  called  up  Crassus  again,  and  he  attacked  the  Consul  in  a 
strain  of  vehement  indignation  not  usual  to  his  gentle  nature. 
*^  Do  you,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  who  have  pledged  the  authority  of 
our  whole  Order  to  the  Populace,  expect  to  frighten  me  by 
pledges  ?  You  must  first  cut  out  this  tongue ;  and  even  then, 
love  of  liberty  will  find  means  to  testify  against  depraved 
license."     The  great  Orator  sat  down  amid  general  applause ; 

'  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii  2.  ^  florus  iii.  17,  8. 
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but  his  exertions  brought  on  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  in  a  week 
that  eloquent  tongue  was  mute  for  ever. 

§  24.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  even  Scaurus  and  the  Senate 
did  not  heartily  approve  the  policy  of  Drusus.  Many  of  his 
special  clients,  the  Italians,  disapproved  of  his  sweeping  Agra- 
rian Laws.^  He  found  himself  in  the  thankless  position  of  a 
person  who  attempts  to  satisfy  all  claims,  and  cannot  fully  satisfy 
any.  His  Laws  indeed  were  passed,  all  except  the  measure  for 
enfranchising  the  Italians ;  but  they  were  passed  by  violence, 
and  their  execution  promised  to  be  full  of  difficulty.  What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  the  present  complication  of  parties 
is  impossible  to  guess;  for  all  further  proceedings  were  cut 
short  by  the  assassination  of  the  Tribune.  Drusus  knew  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  For  some  time  he  had  avoided  public 
places,  and  received  those  who  came  to  transact  business  with 
him  in  a  covered  walk  behind  his  house.  One  evening,  as  he 
was  dismissing  his  visitors,  he  cried  out  that  he  was  stabbed, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  A  leather-cutter's  knife  was  found 
planted  in  his  loins;  but  it  was  never  known  who  gave  the 
fatal  blow.  He  -expired  soon  after,  mournfully  saying  that  "  it 
would  be  long  before  the  Republic  would  have  a  servant  dis- 
interested as  himself."  ^ 

§  25.  The  Consul  Philippus  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  all  laws  passed  by  Drusus  were  null  and  void.  At 
Rome  the  death  of  the  Tribune  caused  little  regret.  The  Oli- 
garchical party,  the  Knights  and  the  People  in  general,  wished 
to  wipe  out  all  memory  of  a  man  who  had  satisfied  none ;  nor 
did  Scaurus  and  the  Senate  ofier  any  opposition. 

But  in  the  towns  of  Italy,  the  rage  and  the  excitement 
produced  by  this  last  disappointment  of  their  hopes  was  great. 
It  was  greater  still  when  a  Tribune  named  Varius,  a  native  of 
Sucro  in  Spain,  who  had  become  a  Roman  citizen,  introduced  a 
Law  by  which  it  was  declared  that  all  who  &voured  Italian 
claims  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  Knights  and  others  beset  the  voting-place  armed 
with  daggers,  and  the  Law  passed.  Under  this  Law  Scaurus 
and  the  leading  Senators  of  the  moderate  party  were  at  once 
impeached.     C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  successor  of  Crassus  at  the 

«  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  3G.  k  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  14. 
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Roman  bar,  and  others  with  him,  sought  safety  in  exile.  An- 
tonius  stood  his  trial,  and  defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  pas- 
sionate vehemence,  and  was  acquitted.  Scaurus  was  impeached 
by  Yarius  himself  before  the  People  for  having  been  in  league 
with  Drusus,  and  also  remained  at  Borne  to  meet  the  charge. 
There  was  no  evidence  against  the  wary  old  Statesman,  but  the 
word  of  the  accuser;  and  Scaurus  contented  himself  with  saying  in 
defence :  *'  Q.  Yarius,  the  Spaniard,  says  that  M.  Scaurus,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  has  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Allies  to 
rebellion.  Choose  ye,  Quirites,  which  ye  will  believe."  He 
was  acquitted,  and  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  a  man  who  for 
thirty  years  or  more  had  been  the  virtual  Chief  of  the  Roman 
Government. 

These  proceedings  drove  the  Italians  to  despidr ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  (91  blc),  news  arrived  which  showed  Rome 
that  she  must  prepare  for  war  with  her  bravest  and  best  Allies. 


VOL.  u. 
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CHAPTER    LVII. 

THE  SOCIAL  WAR:    (B.C.  90,  89.) 

§  1.  Anger  of  the  Italians:  outbreak  at  Asculum*  §  2.  Organisation  of  the 
Italians :  Consuls,  Preetors,  &c.  §  3.  Defeat  and  death  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Consuls,  Rutiliiis  Lupus.  §  4.  Inactivity  of  Marius.  §  5.  New  Consuls : 
Pompeius  Strabo.  §  6.  Compromise  proposed :  Julian  Law.  §  7.  Sub- 
mission of  many  of  the  Allies:  bitter  enmity  of  the  Samnites:  their 
embassy  to  Mithridates.  §  8.  Second  Campaign :  great  successes  of  Sylla 
in  Campania  and  Samnium.  §  9.  Pompeius  Strabo  invests  Asculumi  and 
takes  Corflnium.  §  10.  Attempts  at  negociation :  Sylla  takes  Bovianum : 
answer  of  Mithridates.  §  11.  Capture  of  Asoulum,  fto. :  Submission  of  all 
the  Allies  except  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians :  great  losses  on  both  sides. 
§  12.  Plotian  and  Papirian  Law.  §  13.  Admission  of  New  Citizens.  §  14. 
Difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  new  state  of  things.  §  15.  State  of  the 
Law-courts:  proposal  for  Reform.    §  16.  Interrupted  by  Civil  War. 

§  1.  The  advocacy  of  Dnisus,  together  with  the  apparent  favour 
of  the  Senate,  had  buoyed  up  the  Allies  with  confident  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  boon  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  seemed 
within  their  grasp.  But  the  assassination  of  their  patron,  and 
the  easy  concessions  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  to  the 
united  clamour  of  the  Roman  Citizens, — all  classes  joining  for 
once  in  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion, — showed  them  that 
once  more  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
that  once  more  the  cup  was  to  be  dashed  down  from  the  very  lip. 
The  effect  of  this  disappointment  soon  showed  itself.  The 
Senate  heard  with  alarm  that  meetings  were  held  in  all  their 
principal  dties,  and  that  hostages  were  being  interchanged  as 
mutual  pledges  of  good  faith.  It  was  evident  that  the  question 
could  not  be  settled  without  recourse  to  arms.  Yet  the  Italians 
had  no  settled  plan  of  action.  An  unworthy  scheme  to  assassinate 
the  Consuls  of  the  year  91  b.c.,  as  they  were  celebrating  the 
Latin  Festival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  was  frustrated  or  abandoned.^ 
The  outbreak  of  war  was  precipitated  by  an  unpremeditated  act 
of  violence. 

■  Florus  iii.  18,  8, 
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Italy  was  at  that  time  subject  to  the  goyemment  of  Pro- 
consuls.^ One  of  these  ofEcers,  named  Servilius,  stationed  in 
the  Picenian  territory,  reoeired  information  that  the  citizens  of 
Asculum  had  been  exchanging  hostages  with  another  com- 
munity, ne  immediately  entered  that  city  with  a  small  retinue, 
and  finding  the  citizens  assembled  for  some  festal  purpose,  he 
assailed  them  with  vehement  threats.  The  people,  supposing 
their  insurrectionary  designs  betrayed,  set  upon  him  and  slew 
him  on  the  spot  When  once  blood  had  been  spilt,  free  vent 
was  given  to  passion.  All  Romans  who  fell  into  their  hands 
were  massacred  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

The  news  spread  like  wild  fire.  Unprepared  as  they  were  for 
action,  the  Itidians  saw  that  no  longer  any  delay  was  po^ble : 
everywhere  they  rose.  In  Lucania  the  Proconsul  Galba  was 
only  saved  from  death  by  a  compassionate  woman.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Allies  was  called.  Deputies  attended  from 
eight  nations,  fix>m  the  Picenians,  fi*om  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians,  fix>m  the  Samnites,  from  the 
Apulians  and  the  Lucanians.^  A  formal  statement  of  their 
claims  was  drawn  up  and  despatched  to  Rome : — "  They  had,** 
they  said,  ^*  long  done  faithful  service  to  the  Republic ;  they  had 
furnished  two-thirds  of  her  armies;  they  had  conquered  the 
world  for  her,  yet  they  were  still  treated  like  mere  aliena" 
The  Senate  stiffly  replied,  ^^  that  no  embassies  could  be  received 
till  reparation  was  made  for  the  late  acts  of  unprovoked 
violence." 

§  2.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Allies  showed  the  nature  of  the 
impending  struggle.  The  question  had  now  assumed  a  more 
threatening  and  perilous  form :  it  was  to  be  decided,  not  whether 
the  Italians  were  to  become  citizens  of  Rome,  but  whether  Rome 
was  to  continue  mistress  of  the  Italian  Confederation. 

The  measures  of  which  we  speak  were  these.  The  Allies 
declared  Corfinium,  a  strong  city  in  the  Pelignian  Apennines, 
the  capital  of  the  new  Italian  League :  henceforth  it  was  to  be 
called  Italica.^    Two  Consuls  were  to  be  the  chief  officers  of 

«>  Appiao  Bell.  Civ,  i.  38.  ' 

«  Liv.  £pU,  72.    He  does  not  mention  the  Apulians ;  but  Appian  (i.  39) 
speaks  of  Uie  people  of  Venusia  and  lapygia. 
^  Coins  of  the  Confederacy  are  found  with  the  legend  italia.    But  whether 
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the  League,  each  having  six  Prsetors  under  his  command.  A 
Senate  was  formed  for  mana^ng  public  business :  everyihing 
showed  the  determination  of  the  insurgent  Communities  to 
supersede  the  authority  of  Rome. 

No  time  was  lost  in  debating.  Q.  Pompsedius  Silo,  a  Marsian, 
and  C.  Papius  Motylus,  a  Samnite,  were  elected  Consuls.^  In 
erery  quarter  able  officers  started  up  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  in  the  Roman  armies,  some  of  them  under  Marius.  The 
most  eminent  names  are  C.  Judacilius  a  Picenian  of  Asculum, 
Herius  Asinius  a  Marrucinian,  T.  Lamponius  of  Lucania,  with 
Vettius  Scato,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  T.  Afranius,  all  three  of 
Samnite  blood.  The  meagre  accounts  which  remain  to  us  of 
the  Social  War  ^  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
merits  of  these  commanders.  Their  proceedings  seem  to  have 
weakened  by  want  of  concentration,  and  forcibly  recall  to  mind 
the  straggling  and  indecisiye  conflicts  which  characterised  the 
earlier  part  of  our  own  Civil  War,  before  the  genius  of  Cromwell 
gave  unity  of  purpose  to  the  armies  of  the  Parliament. 

§  3.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  (90  b.c)  evidentiy  took  the 
Senate  by  surprise.  The  Consuls,  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  and 
L.  Julius  Csesar,^  were  at  Rome  levying  troops  when  news 
arrived  that  the  allied  leaders  had  assumed  the  offensive  in 
every  quarter,  from  Picenum  and  Campania  soutiiward.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Consul,  L.  Julius  Caesar,  collected 
what  troops  he  could  and  pushed  straight  into  Samnium,  but  was 
so  shamefully  routed  by  Vettius  Scato,  that  he  was  obliged  to 


this  refers  to  the  Btatement  in  the  text  (which  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Diodorus,  lib.  zzztI.),  or  to  the  determination  of  the  Allies  to  merge  Rome  in 
Italy,  is  doubyul. 

*  F^pius,  howeyer,  is  the  only  magistrate  whose  name  appeals  on  any  known 
coins. — See  below,  note  on  §  6. 

'  This  is  the  name  given  by  Florus,  Eatropius,  Sec.  Cicero  and  others  call 
it  Bellum  Italicum,  Horace,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch  call  it  Bellum  Massicwn,  The 
Romans  possessed  yery  full  accounts  of  this  terrible  conflict.  Liyy  devoted 
Five  Books  to  its  history.  Plutarch  (  VU,  Lucull,  1)  quotes  a  Qreek  narrative 
by  Lucullus.  We  have  now  to  rely  for  details  almost  entirely  upon  Appian, 
whose  military  statements  are  always  confused  and  often  unintelligible. 

<  Many  writers  date  the  commencement  of  the  War  from  the  Consulship  of 
L.  Philippus  and  Sextua  Ceesar,  91  b.c.  But  it  is  clear  that  hostilitiee  did  not 
b^gin  till  the  magistracy  of  P.  Rutilius  and  Lucias  Cawar,  90  B.C.  Appian 
uniformly  confounds  the  two  Cnsara. 
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fly  to  iEsernia,  whence  he  escaped  into  Campania  in  the  disguise 
of  a  slave. 

But  Campania  itself,  the  favoured  and  favourite  land  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Before 
P.  Rutilius  LupuSy  the  colleague  of  L.  Caesar,  had  taken  the 
field,  the  Samnite  Consul,  Papius  Motylus,  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Vultiumus,  and  compelled  Perpema,  Legate  of 
Rutilius,  to  retire  behind  the  Liris  with  great  loss.  The  Praetor 
Postumius,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Nola,  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  was  put  to  death.  Stabiie,  Litemum,  Salemum, 
followed  the  example  of  Nola,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the 
enemy:  Aoerne  was  closely  invested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
Consul  Caesar,  having  collected  fresh  troops^  threw  himself  into 
this  place,  while  his  colleague  Rutilius  advanced  with  a  regular 
army,  with  Marius  for  his  Legate,  to  the  Liris.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Pompaedius  Silo,  the  Marsian  Consul,  who  had  also 
descended  into  Campania  from  the  hills.  The  Roman  army 
was  in  two  divisions,  Rutilius  himself  commanding  on  the  left, 
while  Marius  led  the  right  to  a  point  nearer  the  sea.  No 
sooner  had  Rutilius  crossed  the  river  with  negligent  haste,  than 
he  was  assaulted  by  Pompaedius :  the  Roman  army  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  the  Consul  himself  slain.  Cn.  Caepio,  to  whom 
the  command  fell  after  the  Consul's  death,  rallied  the  fugitives 
and  effected  a  retreat  across  the  river.  Meanwhile  Marius  had 
been  apprised  of  the  Consul's  defeat  by  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  that  came  slowly  floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Liris. 
The  old  General  immediately  crossed  the  river  and  drove  back 
the  victorious  enemy.  The  body  of  the  Consul  was  recovered 
and  sent  to  be  interred  publicly  at  Rome.  But  the  consterna- 
tion which  already  prevailed  there  was  raised  to  its  height  by 
this  fatal  sight ;  and  the  Senate  issued  a  Decree,  ordering  that 
henceforth  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  however  illustrious,  should  be 
buried  in  the  place  where  they  had  fallen. 

§  4.  Some  consolation  for  these  losses  was  given  by  the  news 
that  Caepio  had  recrossed  the  Liris,  and  gained  an  advantage  on 
the  Marsian  leader,  and  that  the  Consul,  L.  Caesar,  had  made  a 
successful  sally  from  Acerrse,  and  defeated  Papius  the  Samnite 
with  heavy  loss.    On  this  good  news,  the  citizens  of  Rome  laid 
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aside  the  military  dress  which  all  had  worn  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

But  their  joy  was  scarcely  warranted. 

Csepio  was  presently  after  enticed  into  an  ambuscade  by  Pom- 
psediusy  and  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  Marius  came  up 
too  late  to  save  his  brother  Legate,  but  maintained  his  reputa- 
tion by  foiling  the  enemy  in  all  attempts  to  force  on  a  general 
action.  Pompaedius,  flushed  with  success,  called  on  him, — ^^  If 
he  were  the  great  General  he  was  reported,  to  come  out  and 
fight"  "  Nay,"  retorted  Marius,  "  if  y(m  are  the  great  General 
you  would  &in  be  thought,  make  me  come  out  and  fight." 
Plutarch  attributes  his  inactivity  to  his  age  (he  was  now  sixty- 
five),  his  corpulence,  and  the  luxurious  habits  he  had  of  late 
adopted.  But  subsequent  events  showed  that  he  could  be  active 
enough  when  he  pleased ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Marius  purposely  abstained  from  acting  with  energy  against 
the  Italians,  who  had  fought  his  battles  in  the  field  and  supported 
his  political  agitation  in  the  City,  and  who  at  a  future  time  took 
arms  in  his  cause  against  the  Senate. 

The  Consul  Caesar,  also,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  could 
not  prevent  Papius  from  maintaining  the  siege  of  Acerrso ;  and, 
in  a  fresh  attempt  to  invade  Samnium,  was  so  beaten  by 
Egnatius,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  in  all  haste  to  Teanum. 
The  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  elections 

§  5.  The  persons  elected  for  the  next  year  were,  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  L.  Porcius  Cato.  Pom- 
peius was  one  of  the  Lieutenants  of  L.  Caesar,  and  had  raised  a 
considerable  force  by  his  personal  influence  in  the  Picenian  ter- 
ritory, where  he  had  large  possessions.  He  was  a  greedy  and 
selfish,  but  able  man ;  and  he  served  the  Republic  well  in  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Cato  had  just  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  State  by  checking  a  threatened  rising  in  Etruria. 

§  6.  But  the  Senate  trusted  not  wholly  to  military  ability. 
During  the  autumn  serious  deliberations  were  held  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  compromise.  Statesmen  of  the  school  of 
Scaurus  advocated  the  affirmative  side.  The  Consul-elect, 
Pompeius,  one  of  the  Senators  who  had  been  impeached  under 
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the  Varian  Law,  was  of  this  class ;  and  his  brother  Sextas,  a  man 
who,  with  tastes  very  uncommon  among  the  Romans  of  the  day, 
shunned  public  life  for  mathematical  studies,^  came  forth  from 
his  retirement  to  argue  in  favour  of  just  concessions.  Besides 
the  losses  in  Campania,  all  Samnium,  except  the  Colony  of 
iEsemia,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  in  Apulia,  even  the 
Colonies  of  Venusia  and  Luceria  had  been  taken  by  C.  Judacilius, 
and  T.  Lamponius  had  driven  the  Pnetor  Crassus,  son  of  the 
Orator,  out  of  Lucania.  Unfavourable  reports  also  came  in 
from  Etruria,  notwithstanding  the  successful  management  of 
Cato,  and  from  Umbria;  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
Sabellian  insurrection  might  spread  northward  over  tiie  whole  of 
Italy.  The  Consul  L.  CaBsar,  who,  more  than  any  other  person, 
had  felt  the  strength  with  which  the  enemy  dealt  their  blows, 
strongly  advocated  concessions ;  and  he  was  by  the  Senate  em- 
powered to  draw  up  a  Law,  called  by  his  name  the  Julian  Law, 
for  granting  the  Franchise  to  such  of  the  Allies  as  had  either 
taken  no  part  in  the  Social  War,  or  as  now  ceased  to  take  part 
in  it,  on  the  necessary  condition  that  their  respective  countries 
should  become  integral  portions  of  the  Roman  Territory.'  To 
show  that  the  Law  was  to  be  a  reality,  L.  Caesar  himself,  with 
his  legate  Crassus,  were  elected  Censors  for  the  year  89  b.o.  to 
enrol  the  new  citizens,  though  it  was  but  eighteen  months  since 
the  last  Censors  had  laid  down  their  ofEce. 

The  effect  of  this  timely  concession  immediately  appeared : 
the  Etruscans  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  joining  the  insurgents, 
and  threw  their  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  Rome,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  was  created  in  many  of  the  insurgent  Commu- 
nitie&  But  the  Chiefe  showed  a  more  vigorous  determination. 
At  first,  the  coins  issued  from  the  Mint  of  the  Confederates 
bore  Latin  Legends :  but  as  the  contest  became  embittered,  the 
Oscan  character  was  adopted,  as  if  to  show  that  the  language  of 
Rome  was  to  be  henceforth  disused  by  the  friends  of  Italy.^ 

I"  Cicero  Brut.  47,  de  Oratore  i,\h,d€  OjSJic,  L  6. 

i  ''  Kecipiendo  in  civitatem,  qui  orma  aut  non  ceperant  aut  depoauerant 
maturius." — Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.  '*  Lex  Julia  qu4  lege  civitaa  est  Sociis  et  LatiniB 
data;  qui  fundi  Populi  Romani  facti  non  eesent,  civitatem  non  haberent."— 
Cioero  pro  Balbo,  8. 

k  It  IB  impoflsible  to  say  tcKm  tbia  change  took  place.  The  fint  coins  of  the 
Confederacy  bear  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Italia,  on  the  reverse  Eight  Allied 
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§  7.  But  while  the  Seiiate  prudently  disarmed  the  waTering 
or  the  lukewarm,  they  made  strenuous  exertions  to  crush  those 
who  should  continue  the  war.  The  Samnites,  above  all,  showed 
no  inclination  to  accept  fayours  from  Rome :  the  deadly  hostility 
of  ancient  times  again  broke  out ;  and  they  scrupled  not  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontu&  The 
fame  of  this  monarch's  genius  had  already  reached  Italy ;  and 
he  was  known  to  be  jealous  of  Roman  dominion  in  Asia.  Des- 
perate resolution  could  not  be  more  strongly  shown  than  by 
calling  in  an  Oriental  despot  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  Italy.  A 
like  spirit  was  shown  by  proclamations  issued  in  Campania  by 
Papius,  and  in  Apulia  by  Judacilius,  in  which  rewards  were 
offered  for  the  heads  of  Roman  citizens,  and  freedom  promised 
to  all  slaves  who  should  join  the  Italian  cause. 

§  8.  Soldiers  were  raised  during  the  winter  by  every  means ; 
private  exertions,  as  well  as  public,  being  put  forth  by  every 
one  who  had  influence.  Levies  of  Gallic  auxiliaries  had  been 
already  made  by  a  young  man  serving  as  Qusestor  in  Gsalpine 
Gaul,  who  was  destined  to  become  famous  under  the  name  of 
Q.  Sertorius.  Foreign  princes  vied  with  each  other  in  furnish- 
ing aid  to  the  Republic.  In  the  African  troops  which  arrived 
in  large  numbers  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Sylla  Early  in 
the  spring  of  the  next  year  (89  B.a)  the  campaign  began.  The 
Consul  Pompeius  moved  northwards  into  the  Picenian  territory, 
while  his  colleague  Cato  covered  the  passes  leading  down  from 
the  Apennines  into  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  But  Cato  fell  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  campaign  in  a  skirmish,  and  the  chief 
command  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines  fell  to  his  lieutenant, 
Sylla. 

Marius  was  not  employed  at  all  in  this  second  campaign,  and 
Sylla  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  the  first  independent 
command  which  he  had  held,  to  eclipse  the  military  renown  of 
his  old  Commander.  He  took  the  field  with  a  small  Roman 
division,  supported  by  a  strong  auxiliary  force  of  Numidians 
and  Moors.     With  these  troops  he  advanced  within  sight  of  the 

Nations,  represented  by  figures  raising  their  right  arms  (in  token  of  an  oath) 
oyer  a  prostrate  figure.  In  later  coins,  the  Eight  Nations  become  Four.  In 
the  latest,  only  Two  i^main ;  and  it  is  these  which  bear  the  name  of  Papius 
in  Osoan  characters. 
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enemy's  entrenched  camp  in  Campania.  The  Marsian  leader 
treated  him  with  so  much  contempt,  that  he  shifted  his  quarters 
to  the  distance  of  but  half  a  mile  from  the  Roman  camp.  A 
gigantic  Gaul  in  his  army  came  out  and  challenged  any  of 
Sylla's  men  to  single  combat  The  challenge  was  accepted  by 
a  Numidian,  whose  adroitness  enabled  him  to  lay  low  his  huge 
antagonbt  On  this,  the  enemy's  host,  in  which  (it  appears) 
there  were  many  Gauls,  fled  in  consternation  towards  Nola; 
and  Sylla  followed  so  closely,  that  the  garrison  of  that  city 
were  obliged  to  close  the  gates  which  they  had  opened  to  admit 
the  fugitires,  and  a  great  part  of  the  flying  troops  was  cut  to 
piece&  The  active  Roman  followed  up  his  first  success  so 
vigorously,  that  Stabiae  was  recovered  in  the  mouth  of  April  ;^ 
Pomp»dius  was  obliged  to  leave  Campania,  and  Papius,  at 
length  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Acerrse,  retired  into 
Samnium.  Sylla  was  now  joined  by  Munatius  Magius,  a  burgess 
of  iEculanum  in  the  Hirpinian  country.  This  man  claimed 
descent  from  that  Decius  Magius  who  had  maintained  the  cause 
of  Rome  at  Capua  in  the  times  of  Hannibal,"^  and  was  grandfather 
of  the  historian  Yelleius,  who  records  his  fidelity  to  the  Re- 
public with  suitable  pride."  As  soon  as  the  open  country  of 
Campania  was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  Sylla  left  part  of  his  army 
to  invest  Nola,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Ma^us,  appeared 
suddenly  before  .^ulanum,  which  was  taken  and  given  up  to 
plunder.  The  whole  Hirpmian  country  at  once  submitted ; 
and  Sylla  prepared  to  pass  into  the  Pentrian  valleys,  the  last 
and  strongest  holds  of  Samnite  freedom. 

§  9.  Meanwhile,  the  Consul  Pompeius  had  been  pursuing  a 
course  no  less  successful  in  the  North.  He  had  at  first  been 
defeated  by  Judacilius,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  beneath 
the  walls  of  Firmum.  Judacilius  left  Afranius  to  hold  the 
Consul  in  check,  while  he  repaired  to  Apulia.  Pompeius, 
meantime,  continued  to  communicate  with  P.  Sulpicius,  his 
Legate,  who  had  advanced  towards  Corfinium ;  and  while  that 
officer  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines,  he  himself  attacked 
them  in  frt>nt  Afranius  fell,  and  his  army  fled  in  disorder  to 
Asculum ;  and  this  place,  the  first  seat  of  the  insurrection,  was 
now  closely  invested  by  the  Consul.     As  soon  as  this  ill  news 

>  Plin.  m  N.  iU.  5.  "  Chapt.  xxn.  §  29.  ■  ii.  17. 
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reached  Judacilius,  he  iSed  to  the  relief  of  his  native  city,  but 
only  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Roman 
lines  and  enter  the  gates  with  a  few  brave  men.  Pompeius  left 
his  lieutenants  to  blockade  the  place,  which  was  desperately 
defended,  and  himself  moved  southwards.  Corfinium  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  the  seat  of  the  insurgent  government  was  shifted 
to  Bovianum,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Pentrian  Samnite& 

§  10.  Here  the  war  was  to  be  decided*  While  Sylla  ad- 
vanced from  the  South,  Pompeius  was  descending  from  the 
North.  Pompsedius  stationed  himself  on  the  Calor  to  watch 
Sylla,  while  Scato  and  Egnatius  defended  their  country  against 
the  Consul. 

At  this  moment  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate.  Pom- 
peius and  Scato  had  an  interview,  at  which  Cicero  —  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  serving  his  first  campaign  in  the  Consul's 
army — ^was  present.  Sextus,  the  Consul's  brother,  who  was  (as 
we  have  said)  an  advocate  for  concession,  came  expressly  from 
Rome  to  lend  his  good  offices  for  promoting  peace.  ^'  I  am," 
said  he  to  the  Samnite  Chie^  ^'  by  choice  your  friend,  your 
«nemy  by  necessity."    But  the  attempt  proved  unavailing.® 

Meanwhile,  Sylla  had  turned  the  position  of  Papius  on  the 
Calor  by  means  of  an  unfrequented  path,  and  fell  suddenly 
upon  his  rear.  The  brave  Samnites,  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
were  entirely  routed,  and  their  General  escaped  severely 
wounded  to  iEsernia.  Sylla  pushed  on  straight  to  Bovianum, 
where  he  was  in  correspondence  with  some  persons  attached  to 
the  Roman  interest,  and  the  place  was  betrayed  to  him. 

About  the  same  time  an  answer  arrived  from  Mithridates. 
He  bade  the  Samnites  hold  out  firmly :  he  was,  he  said,  at 
present  engaged  in  expelling  the  Romans  from  Asia;  when 
that  work  was  done,  he  would  cross  the  sea,  and  assist  them  in 
crushing  the  she-wolf  of  Asia.^  But  promises  at  such  a  junc- 
ture were  equivalent  to  refusal. 

§  11.  On  all  hands,  the  fortune  of  Rome  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Marius  Egnatius,  the  Samnite,  was  overpowered  and  slain  in 
Apulia  by  Lucceius  and  Cosconius,   two  Consular  Legates. 

<*  See  the  interesting  narrative  given  by  Cicero  himself,  Philipp,  xiii.  11. 
P  Diod.  TTTvii.    The  term  she-voolf  is  borrowed  from  the  famous  speech 
transcribed  by  Justin  (zxxviii  4)  from  the  history  of  Poz^peius  Trogus. 
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Judacilius,  finding  that  he  could  hold  Asculum  no  longer,  raised 
a  funeral  pile  in  sight  of  his  banqueting-hall,  and  after  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  given  to  his  friends,  dndned  a  poisoned 
cup  of  wine  to  its  dregs,  ascended  the  fatal  pile,  and  bade  his 
guests  set  fire  to  it.  Asculum  now  surrendered,  and  the  Con- 
sul Pompeius  treated  the  citizens  with  ruthless  severity ;  the 
richer  sort  were  beheaded ;  the  rest  sold  as  slaves ;  the  houses 
rased  to  the  ground.  Among  those  reserved  to  grace  his 
triumph  was  a  boy  named  P.  Ventidius  Bassus,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Roman  army,  and  him- 
self enjoyed  a  triumph  for  avenging  the  defeat  of  Crassus  upon 
the  Parthians.  The  Vestinians  and  Pelignians  submitted  to 
the  Consul ;  and  Sulpicius  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Mar- 
rucinian&<i  The  brave  Marsian  Chief,  Pompaedius,  fled  into 
Apulia,  pursued  by  Metellus  Pius;  and  venturing  to  give 
battle,  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  After  his  death,  the  Mar- 
sians  also  acknowledged  the  prevailing  fortune  of  Rome,  and 
made  submission  to  Metellua'  In  Apulia,  Yenusia  returned  to 
its  allegiance.  But  Canusium  in  the  same  country  and  Nola  in 
Campania  were  still  held  by  Samnite  garrisons ;  and  the  Sam- 
nites  themselves,  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  with  a  portion  of 
the  Lucanians,  still  defied  the  Roman  arms. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  was  not  purchased  with- 
out heavy  losses  on  the  side  of  Roma  It  is  computed  that  in 
the  whole  of  this  deadly  struggle  not  less  than  300,000  of  the 
youth  of  Italy  fell  The  greater  part  of  them  belonged  doubt- 
less to  the  enemy.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  enemy,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  every  man  who  fell — whether  Roman, 
Latin,  or  Italian — the  Republic  lost  a  soldier. 

§  12.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  Senate  had  shown  themselves 
forward  in  concession.  Liberality  was  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Julian  Law,  as  we  have  stated,  had  been  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  first  campaign.  In  the  early  part  of  the  second 
year,  the  Tribunes,  M.  Plotius  Sylvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 

*i  It  must  have  been  after  the  Bubmission  of  these  four  nations  that  the 
Samnites  struck  money  with  four  figures  instead  of  eight. 

'  The  important  part  they  played  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Italian  Consuls  was  a  MarBian,  and  that  the  war  was  often  called  "  Marsian." 
It  was  a  proverb  that  **  neither  without  Mareians  nor  against  Maraians  were 
Triumphs  to  be  won." 
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brought  in  a  law  supplementary  to  the  Julian  Law,  by  which 
its  privileges  were  granted  not  only  to  the  Italian  Allies,  but 
also  to  the  burgesses  of  all  Allied  Cities  in  the  Proyinces,  who 
were  at  that  time  domiciled  in  Italy,  provided  that  they  re^s- 
tered  their  names  before  the  Praetor  of  the  city  within  sixty 
days.*  The  Consul  Pompeius  emulated  his  predecessor  by  pro- 
posing a  third  law  for  investing  all  the  citizens  of  the  Gallic 
Communities  beyond  the  Po  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Latin  Towns.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  concessions  had  a  material 
influence  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  Only  at  Asculum, 
in  Samnium,  and  in  towns  held  by  Samnite  garrisons,  had  a 
desperate  resistance  been  offered.  Elsewhere  submission  was 
easy. 

§  13.  The  practical  question  that  remained  was  the  mode  of 
admitting  the  new  citizens.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  two 
distinct  ways  in  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  First,  the 
number  of  Tribes  might  have  been  retained  as  it  was,  and  the 
Italians  might  either  have  been  distributed  through  the  whole 
Thirty-five,  or  have  been  confined  (like  the  Freedmen)  to  a  cer- 
tain number.  Of  these  plans,  the  former  mode  would  have  made 
the  Italians  masters  of  the  Comitia  on  all  occasions ;  the  latter 
would  have  looked  Uke  an  insult  and  a  degradation.  Or, 
secondly,  the  number  of  Tribes  might  have  been  increased,  and  the 
new  Tribes  reserved  for  the  Italians.  This  was  the  plan  adopted. 
The  Censors,  L.  Caesar  and  P.  Crassus,  entered  on  their  office 
during  the  present  year ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  89  B.a, 
they  created  probably  ten  new  Tribes  (for  our  accounts  differ") 

*  The  argument  of  Cicero  in  his  well-known  speech  for  the  poet  Archiaa 
turns  upon  this  law.  See  Chapt.  iv.  and  the  Schol.  p.  353  ed.  Orelli.  Qades 
was  one  of  these  cities,  as  appears  from  the  speech  pro  Baibo. 

'  Asconius  m  Piaonianam,  p.  3  ed.  Orelli :  Comp.  Plin.  ff,  iV.  iii  24. 

"  Appian  (^BeU,  Civ.  i.  49)  gives,  as  is  usual  in  his  political  statements,  a  clear 
and  consistent  account  of  the  matter.  He  says  that  it  was  resolved  to  create 
Ten  New  Tribes  in  addition  to  the  Thirty-five  old  Tribes.  Velleius  (ii.  20) 
says, — "Cum  ita  civitas  data  eeset,  ut  in  octo  Tribus  coMribuerentur  Novi 
Cives,"  where  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  E^ht  Italian  Tribes  were  to  be 
additional  or  not :  for  the  word  oontribui  simply  means  that  the  New  Citizens 
were  thrown  into  a  limited  number  of  Tribes,  instead  of  being  distributed  among 
all.  It  is  probable  that  several  plans  were  afoot ;  and  as  none  was  actually 
carried  into  effect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have  different  aocounts. 
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for  the  Italians  alone,  and  prepared  to  register  all  their  names 
as  Roman  citizens  of  these  Tribes.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  the  citizens  of  these  ten  new  Tribes  were  not  to  be  called 
unless  the  thirty-five  old  Tribes  were  so  divided  that  the  ten 
would  give  a  majority  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Having  there- 
fore only  ten  suffrages  in  forty-five,  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  Italian  sufirages  could  not  be  great ;  nor  would  they  be 
called  upon  to  vote  at  all  except  when,  in  the  thirty-five  old 
Tribes,  the  minority  consisted  of  at  least  thirteen  Tribes  against 
twenty-two — a  case  which  hardly  ever  occurred  :  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  vote  of  the  Prerogative  Century  was  a  fair  index 
of  the  way  in  which  almost  every  Tribe  would  vote.  The  Italians 
therefore  would  have  gained  rather  the  show  than  the  substance 
of  political  power  by  this  adroit  contrivance  of  the  Censors.  As 
it  happened,  the  completion  of  the  Censorial  Register  was  pre- 
vented by  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War.* 

§  14.  The  difficulties  attached  to  the  question  of  enfranchising 
the  Italians  were  now  brought  out,  and  showed  that  it  was  not 
a  merely  factious  opposition  which  had  hitherto  been  offered. 
The  S^iate  indeed,  formerly  under  Scipio  and  lately  under 
Scaurus,  had  shown  an  anxious  disposition  to  settle  the  matter 
peaceably ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Law  to  extend  the  Franchise 
on  a  large  scale,  even  before  arms  were  laid  down,  proves  that 
in  this  matter  they  were  not  acting  on  the  stern  maxim  of  the 
old  Republic,  ^^  Spare  the  submissive,  and  war  down  the  proud." 
It  was  in  fact  impossible  to  adapt  a  Constitution  originally 
fitted  for  a  small  civic  conununity  to  a  great  country.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  Italians  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
scanty  share  of  direct  power  granted  to  them ;  and  yet  it  was 
hardly  safe  to  grant  them  more,  unless,  indeed,  some  statesman 
in  advance  of  his  time  had  suggested  a  plan  resembling  the 
modem  system  of  Representative  Parliaments.  But  no  such 
plan  was  thought  of.  No  Italian  could  exercise  his  new  pre- 
rogative without  appearing  at  Rome  in  person ;  and  when  he 
did  appear,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
vote  at  all.  Yet,  long  before  this,  at  the  time  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  first  stirred  questions  of  Reform,  the  presence  of  the 
Italians  in  Rome  was  not  without  its  weight  upon  the  issue  of 

'  Cioero  pro  ArcMa  5. 
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political  strife.  It  could  not  be  less  now.  The  discontent 
caused  by  disappointment  was  likely  to  place  them  at  the  beck 
of  any  chief  who  should  promise  to  increase  their  political 
prerogative.  And  so  it  proved  before  many  months  were  over. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  partial  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
franchise  annulled  the  old  Roman  Constitution,  and  made  an 
absolute  Monarchy  almost  a  political  necessity. 

§  15.  The  Social  War,  then,  had  compelled  a  settlement  of 
the  great  question  of  Italian  Enfranchisement,  though  the  final 
adjustment  of  this  question  was  again  postponed  by  Civil  War. 
But  the  other  political  question  which  had  agitated  Rome  her- 
self, and  which  had  set  the  Senate  against  the  Knights,  and 
divided  the  People,  was  yet  untouched.  During  the  Social 
War  the  High  Courts  of  Justice  had  been  closed.^  Of  the 
great  advocates,  Crassus  was  dead,  Antonius  was  absent  from 
Rome,  Cotta,  who  had  aspired  to  succeed  to  their  fame,  was  in 
exile.  Hortensius,  who  was  £ast  establishing  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  first  orator  of  his  day,  was  employed  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war  as  a  Legionary  Tribune,  in  the  second  as  a 
Tribune.  Sulpicius,  another  eloquent  speaker,  had  served  as  a 
Legate  of  the  Consul  Pompeius.  Cicero,  not  yet  eighteen,  had 
in  a  single  campaign  of  the  Social  War  imbibed  that  distaste 
for  a  military  life  which  attached  him  ever  after  to  the  Forum. 

But  the  Courts  were  now  opened  again,  and  men  remem- 
bered that  when  Drusus  fell  he  had  been  engaged  in  an 
attempt  not  only  to  enfranchise  the  Italians,  but  also  to  reform 
the  Courts.  In  89  b.c.  the  Tribune  Plotius,  encouraged  by  his 
success  in  extending  the  Julian  Law,  brought  forward  a  Bill  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  enact  that  the  Jurymen  should  be 
chosen  not  from  any  special  Order  in  the  State,  but  indiscrimi- 
nately from  a  body  elected  by  the  Tribes.  Each  Tribe  was  to 
choose  fifteen  members,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  thus 
chosen  the  Jurymen  for  each  Court  were  to  be  taken  by  lot. 
The  Nobles,  despairing  of  their  power  to  retain  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  judicial  prerogative,  supported  this  proposal, — a 
fact  which  shows  the  bitter  animosity  which  must  have  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  the  Equestrian  Order.* 

'  "  Judicia  intermisBa  bello/'  Cicero  Brut.  88. 

'  Cicero  pro  Cornel,  with  the  comment  of  Asooolus^  p.  79  ed.  Orelli. 
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§  16.  But  all  attempts  at  peaceful  legislation,  in  this  and 
other  matters,  were  suddeidy  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  Civil  War.  Blood  had  been  shed  with  little  scruple  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  every  party-struggle  from  the  time  of 
Ti.  Gracchus.  But  now  for  the  first  time  a  Consul  led  a  regular 
army  to  assault  Rome ;  and  the  public  places  became  scenes  of 
regular  battle.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Consul 
who  resorted  to  this  desperate  step  was  almost  compelled  to 
adopt  it  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.  The  real  author  of  the 
Civil  War  was  not  Sylla,  but  Marius. 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 

FIRST  CIVIL  WAR.    (88—86  B.C.) 

§  1.  Sylla  appointed  to  the  oommand  against  Mithridates.  §  2.  Attempt  of 
the  young  Nobles  to  relieve  themaelvee  of  debt.  §  3.  The  Tribune  Sul- 
picius.  §  4.  He  proposes  to  distribute  the  Italians  among  all  the  Tribes. 
§  5.  Riots :  the  law  is  passed,  and  Marius  chosen  to  supersede  Sylla.  §  6. 
Sylla  flies  to  his  army  at  Nola.  §  7.  Marches  upon  Rome :  joined  by  the 
other  Consul,  Q.  Pompeius  RuJfus.  §  8.  Battle  in  streets  of  Rome.  §  9. 
Marius  and  eleven  others  outlawed  by  the  Senate.  §  10.  Death  of  Sul- 
picius.  §  11.  Adventures  of  Marius:  he  reaches  Airioa.  §  12.  Unpopu- 
larity of  Sylla:  Ootavius  and  Cinna»  Consuls:  oath  of  Cinna.  §  13. 
Metellus  Pius  sent  to  Samnium :  Pompeius  Strabo :  murder  of  Pompeius 
Rufus:  Sylla  leaves  Italy.  §  14.  Cinna  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Italians :  he  is  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  deprived  of  the  Consulship.  §  15. 
The  army  at  Nola  declares  for  Cinna :  the  Italians  hf^m  rise  in  arms.  §  16. 
Marius  returns  to  Italy:  Cinna  joins  him.  §  17.  Eflforts  of  the  Senate : 
Pompeius  Strabo  enters  Rome.  §  18.  Blockade  of  Rome  by  four  srmiee. 
§  19.  Death  of  Pompeius:  surrender  of  Rome.  §  20.  The  Marian  Massacre. 
§  21.  Sertorius  slaughters  the  slaves  of  the  Marian  party.  §  22.  Death  of 
Catulus  and  others.    §  23.  Seventh  Consulship  and  death  of  Marius. 

§  1.  Marius  was  the  cause  of  the  First  Civil  War;  but  the 
person  who  gave  occasion  to  its  outbreak  was  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Sodal  War  this 
remarkable  man  encouraged  the  insurgents  to  hope  for  support 
from  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  expelled  the  Romans  from  Asia. 
The  details  of  this  enterprise  will  be  ^ven  in  the  next  chapter. 
Here  we  must  be  content  with  stating  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  year  89  B.C.,  the  Senate  had  determined  upon  war,  and  a 
Commander  was  to  be  chosen.  In  the  mind  of  Marius,  this 
Commander  could  be  none  other  than  himself.  He  had  long 
fixed  his  eye  upon  the  East,  and  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to 
hasten  a  rupture.  On  his  return  from  Asia  he  found  that  Sylla 
had  been  sent  to  govern  Cilicia,  with  a  commission  to  unite  the 
independent  chiefs  of  Cappadocia  and  other  districts  of  Asia 
Minor  against  Mithridates.*    His  jealousy  was  further  roused 

*  See  Chapt.  Ivi.  §  16. 
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by  hearing  that  Bocchus  of  Mauritania  had  lately  been  made 
the  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  monarch  had 
solemnised  this  great  occasion  by  sending  to  the  Capitol  a 
votive  tablet,  on  which  was  represented  the  surrender  of  Ju*^ 
gurtha  to  Sylla.  The  old  General  perceived  that  the  profligate 
Noble,  whom  he  hated,  might  become  a  formidable  rival ;  and 
he  left  the  sumptuous  villa  which  he  had  lately  erected  at 
Misenum  for  a  house  adjoining  the  Forum.  He  daily  frc'i- 
quented  that  busy  place,  and  notwithstanding  his  increasing 
age  and  corpulence  again  joined  in  the  military  exercises  of  the 
Campus,  trusting  that  thus  he  should  be  always  in  the  sight, 
and  therefore  in  the  mind,  of  the  People.  It  is  probable  that 
if  the  Mithridatic  War  had  broken  out  before  the  Social  War, 
the  command  would  have  been  conferred  on  one  who  had  as 
yet  no  peer  in  the  military  art.  But  in  the  Social  War  he 
had,  from  whatsoever  cause,  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  ^ 
and  the  chief  glory  had  been  won  by  Sylla,  who  was  Consul- 
elect  for  the  ensuing  year.  Both  by  merit,  therefore,  and  by 
right  of  office,  the  command  was  due  to  Sylla.  He  had  lately 
united  himself  with  the  Senatorial  Nobility,  by  divorcing  his 
third  wife  to  marry  Caecilia,  daughter  of  old  Metellus  Numi^ 
dicus,  and  widow  of  Scaurus.  The  People  well  understood  that 
the  marriage  had  political  purposes,  and  it  was  celebrated  by 
pasquinades  more  witty  than  complimentary.  Sylla,  however, 
had  not  yet  taken  any  decided  part  in  politics.  His  appoint^ 
ment  to  the  Eastern  command  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  the  heart  of  Marius  hatred  was  made  intense  by 
disappointment;  and  he  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to 
secure  the  command  for  himself. 

§  2.  Grcumstances  favoured  his  design.  The  business  of 
farming  the  revenue,  protected  in  all  its  abuses  by  the  Eques- 
trian Law-courts,  every  day  increased  the  wealth  of  the  Eques- 
trian Order.  They  had  become  the  Capitalists  of  Rome.  To 
their  Order  all  who  needed  money  resorted.  They  demanded 
high  rates  of  interest :  but  lavish  expenditure  was  the  fashion 
among  the  young  Nobles,  and  most  of  those  who  hoped  for 
office  were  compelled  to  borrow  largely.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ambitious  Nobles,  therefore,  were  indebted  to  the  Knights. 

»»  Cbapt.  lyU.  §  4. 
VOL.  II.  u 
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Some  of  thoae  who  were  most  heavily  burtbened  contrived  an 
ingenious  mode  of  repudiating  their  obligations.  They  raked 
up  an  old  law,  by  which  usurious  interest  was  forbidden,  and 
refused  to  pay  more  than  was  by  this  law  allowed.®  A  case 
was  brought  before  the  Prsetor  Asellio;  and  this  judge  ad-- 
mitted  the  right  of  the  noble  debtors  to  prosecute  their  creditors 
for  illegal  usury.  The  fury  of  the  Knights  rose  to  the  utmost 
As  Asellio  was  making  a  libation  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  he  was  assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  the 
sacred  patera  was  dashed  from  his  hands,  and  he  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  neighbouring  Sanctuary  of  Vesta.  But,  unable 
to  obtain  admittance,  he  was  pursued  to  a  tavern  and  mur* 
dered.  In  vain  the  Senate  offered  rewards  for  information 
against  the  murderers, — money  to  free  men,  liberty  to  slaves, 
indemnity  to  accomplices.  All  were  bribed  or  intimidated  into 
silence. 

§  3.  Among  the  Tribunes  of  the  year  was  P.  Sulpicius,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  master  of  lofty  and  pathetic  elo- 
quence.^ He  had  constantly  taken  part  against  the  Knights, 
and  had  been  a  close  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Drusus.  In  the 
late  Civil  War  he  had  shown  military  ability  of  no  mean  kind. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  personal  feelings,  and  was  animated 
by  bitter  enmity  against  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  Sylla's  colleague 
in  the  Consulship.*  This  was  the  person  whom  old  Marius  now 
selected  as  his  political  agent,  as  he  had  formerly  chosen  Satur- 
ninus.  At  the  present  juncture  all  the  sympathies  of  Sulpidus 
were  on  the  side  of  the  debtors,  and  against  their  Equestrian 
creditors.  Marius  held  up  before  his  ardent  imagination  the 
treasures  of  Mithridates,  promising  that  if  the  command  were 
transferred  to  himself,  he  would  employ  the  wealth  of  the  Pontic 
King  to  relieve  the  Roman  debtors.  Sulpicius  caught  eagerly 
at  the  offer. 

§  4.  There  was  no  inclination  among  the  People  of  Rome  to 
supersede  Sylla.  But  if  the  Italians  lately  admitted  to  the 
franchise  could  exercise  a  weight  in  the  Comitia  proportional  to 
their  numbers,  it  would  be  easy  to  overbear  the  will  of  the  Old 

0  See  Chapt.  zi.  §  3;  zvii.  §  4. 

A  <*  Maxime  omnium  grandis  et  tragicus  Orator." — Cicero  Brut.  55. 

•  Cioero  Laeiius  1. 
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Citizens ;  and  Marius,  always  a  fevouiite  with  the  Italian  coiin* 
trymen,  would  be  secure  of  the  appointment  The  Censors 
elected  to  register  the  New  Citizens  had  not,  as  we  have 
noticed,  completed  their  work.  But  it  was  well  understood  that 
the  plan  which  they  would  adopt  would  not  be  of  a  very  liberal 
description.'  Sulpicius,  therefore,  boldly  gave  notice  of  two 
measures :  one  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Italians  were 
to  be  distributed  evenly  through  all  the  Tribes  ;  and  a  second, 
by  which  all  Freedmen  who  had  served  in  the  Italian  wars  were 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Citizens.  The  effect  of 
these  measures  was  certain.  In  every  Tribe  the  New  Gtizens, 
comprising  Italians  and  Freedmen,  would  form  a  majority,  and 
the  votes  of  the  chief  legislative  body  would  be,  for  a  time  at 
least,  at  the  disposal  of  Marius  and  Sulpidus. 

§  5.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Old  Citizens  would 
tamely  submit  to  be  overridden.  Violence  had  become  familiar 
in  the  Forum ;  and  as  the  time  for  voting  on  the  bills  of  Sulpicius 
drew  nigh,  battles  with  stones  and  staves  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. The  Consuls  endeavoured  to  postpone  the  day  of  con* 
flict  by  proclaiming  a  Justitium  or  General  Holiday,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  suspend  all  public  business.^  But  the  Tribune 
was  not  to  be  thus  bafSed.  He  avowed  admiration  for  the 
political  sentiments  of  Satuminus,  but  expressed  contempt  for 
his  want  of  resolution.  He  declared  his  intention  to  proceed 
to  a  vote  on  the  appointed  day,  just  as  if  the  Consuls  had 
issued  no  proclamation  ;  and  ordered  a  body  of  three  thousand 
young  men,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  sort  of  body-guard  for 
himself,  to  attend  him  with  concealed  daggers  in  the  Forum  : 
they  were  to  strike  when  he  commanded,  not  sparing  even  the 
Consuls,  if  need  were.  On  the  appointed  day  tiie  Tribune  rose, 
and  declared  tiie  proclamation  of  the  Public  Holiday  illegal, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  special  cause  for  it^  He 
then  turned  to  the  Consuls,  who  were  both  present,  and  ordered 
them  to  cancel  their  proclamation,  that  the  voting  might  pro- 
ceed in  due  order.    A  loud  outcry  arose  from  the  Old  Gtizens ; 

f  See  Chapt.  Ivii.  §  13. 

8  Appian  tranBlates  it  by  »^yim,  Plutaroh  by  JkwftJi^, 

^  A  Juttitium  was  proclaimed  in  case  of  some  great  triumph  or  great  dis* 

aater.    In  the  former  eaae  it  was  aocompanied  by  a  Supplioatio  or  Public 

Thanksgiving. 
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upon  which,  at  a  sign  from  the  Tribune,  his  adherents  drew 
their  daggers.  Their  opponents  fled.  The  Consuls  were  both 
in  imminent  danger.  Pompeius  only  escaped  by  hiding  him- 
self :  his  son,  who  was  married  to  Sylla's  daughter,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sulpician  mob,  and  was  ruthlessly  murdered. 
Sylla  fled  into  the  house  of  Marius,  which  faced  the  Forum. 
His  person  was  safe,  for  Marius  was  no  assassin ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  return  and  declare  the  Justitium  at  an  end.'  The 
Laws  then  passed  without  opposition. 

A  third  Bill  was  at  once  introduced,  and  passed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  which  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  War  was 
transferred  to  Marius. 

§  6.  Sylla  went  straight  from  the  Forum  to  his  camp  before 
Nola  (for  the  Samnites  had  not  yet  surrendered  that  town), 
with  the  purpose  of  hurrying  to  the  East  before  any  steps  could 
be  taken  to  supersede  him.  But  he  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  news  that  he  had  already  been  superseded ;  and  two 
officers  arrived  in  camp  bearing  a  commission  from  Marius  to 
assume  the  command.  Sylla  was  now  compelled  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part.  Either  he  must  submissively  resign,  or  must  vindi-^ 
cate  his  right  by  force.  The  name  of  Civil  War  was  not  yet 
familiar  to  Roman  ears ;  and,  before  he  committed  himself  to 
actual  hostilities,  he  resolved  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  his 
troops.  He  summoned  them  to  the  Praetorium.  He  enlarged 
on  the  insults  that  had  been  ofiered  to  himself;  gave  them 
to  understand  that  unless  he  remained  in  command,  their  hopes 
of  booty  from  the  Mithridatic  War  must  end,  for  Marius  would 
no  doubt  levy  a  new  army  to  reward  his  own  adherents ;  and 
concluded  by  a  hope  that  they  would  obey  his  orders  The  men 
gave  a  ready  interpretation  to  his  last  words  by  calling  upon 
bini  to  lead  them  to  Rome,  and  proved  their  zeal  by  stoning  to 
death  the  officers  sent  by  Marius.  Sylla,  now  AiUy  assured 
that  he  would  find  no  hindrance  from  the  scruples  of  his  men, 
ordered  six  Legions  to  get  under  arms.  The  superior  officers, 
however,  shrunk  from  lending  countenance  to  Civil  War ;  and 
all,  save  one  Quaestor,  fled  to  Rome. 

I  Thia  wnB  his  own  account,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  ( Vit,  Mar,  o.  35),  and 
Appian  follows  it.  Plutarch  himself^  however,  preferred  a  more  romantic 
story. 
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§  7.  In  the  City  the  consternation  was  great  The  Senate^ 
however  much  it  might  have  been  inclined  to  take  part  with 
Sylla,  was  powerless ;  for  all  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Sul* 
picius.  The  audacious  Tribune  had  enrolled  a  body  of  six 
hundred  EquiteS)  whom  he  called  his  Senate,~^a  measure  which 
served  at  once  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Equestrian  Order, 
and  to  hold  out  a  significant  threat  to  the  existing  Senatorial 
Body.  With  feelings  doubtless  of  a  very  mixed  kind, — for 
whichever  of  the  rivals  prevailed.  Senatorial  authority  must 
sufier, — the  Senate  sent  to  demand  of  Sylla  why  he  was  in  arms 
against  his  country.  "  To  set  her  at  liberty,"  was  the  only 
answer  he  vouchsafed.  The  Praetors  then  went  out,  attended 
by  their  Lictors,  and  invested  with  all  the  ensigns  of  their 
office ;  but  when  they  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the 
soldiers  broke  their  fasces  and  stripped  them  of  their  robes. 
Sylla,  indeed,  pledged  himself  to  comply  with  all  demands  of 
the  Senate,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  a  free  debate  should  be 
held  in  the  Campus  Martina  But,  meantime,  he  continued  to 
advance.  The  officers  who  had  deserted  him  were  mostly  re- 
placed by  persons  of  note,  who  fled  from  Rome  to  his  army. 
Above  all,  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague  and  kinsman,  Q.  Pom- 
peius  Rufus ;  and  henceforth  all  his  acts  ran  in  the  joint  name 
of  the  two  Consuls  of  the  year, — a  fact  which  no  doubt  had 
great  authority  over  men's  minds. 

§  8.  The  prompt  audacity  of  Sylla  took  Marius  and  Sulpicius 
by  surprise.  They  had  not  calculated  on  his  daring  to  march 
a  Roman  army  against  Rome.  To  gain  time,  they  sent  a  last 
embassy,  in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  requesting  the  Consuls  to 
stop  the  march  of  the  army  till  the  Fathers  had  come  to  some 
resolution.  Sylla,  who  was  then  about  five  miles  from  the  gates 
of  the  city,  promised  to  comply  :  but  no  sooner  had  the  envoys 
turned  their  backs,  than  he  despatched  two  officers  with  a  de- 
tachment to  occupy  the  high  ground  adjoining  the  Esquiline. 
They  marched  so  rapidly  that  they  seized  the  Colline  Gate,  and 
penetrated  into  the  City,  before  notice  was  given  of  their 
approach ;  but  their  progress  was  stopped  by  the  People,  who 
threw  tiles  and  stones  upon  them  from  the  house-tops.  Mean- 
time, the  Consuls  had  come  up  with  their  whole  force.  Pom- 
peius  pushed  forward  with  one  Legion  to  support  the  troops  at 
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the  Colline  Gate;  another  Legion  seized  the  Caelimontane 
Gate  ;  a  third  turned  the  Aventine,  and  occupied  the  Sublician 
Bridge ;  a  fourth  remained  in  reserve  before  the  walls ;  while 
Sylla  with  the  remaining  two  entered  the  City.  The  People 
again  threatened  to  stop  his  march;  upon  which  he  took  a 
torch  into  his  own  hand,  and  declared  that  he  would  fire  the 
City  if  any  opposition  was  oflfered  He  was  then  permitted  to 
advance  unmolested  through  the  streets. 

His  opponents,  meantime,  had  assembled  a  considerable  force ; 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Caelian  and  the  Esquiline  armed 
soldiers  for  the  first  time  encountered  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Sylla's  men  were  beaten  back,  till  seizing  an  eagle  he  threw 
himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Meanwhile,  his  reserve 
Legion  entered  the  City  and  attacked  Marius  in  flank  from  the 
Suburra.  The  old  General,  finding  his  position  turned,  retreated 
to  the  Capitol,^  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation  ofiering  liberty 
to  all  Slaves  who  would  join  his  banner.  But  this  desperate 
act  only  revealed  his  weakness,  and  even  those  who  had  hitherto 
supported  him  dispersed.  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and  all  iheir  chief 
friends,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

§  9.  Meantime,  Sylla  had  marched  his  Legions  in  good  order 
down  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  Forum.  He  exerted  himself  to 
restore  public  confidence  by  inflicting  summary  punishment  upon 
all  plunderers.  During  the  night  he  patrolled  the  City  in  com- 
pany with  his  colleague.  Next  morning  he  called  an  Assembly 
of  the  Tribes,  and  addressed  them  in  a  set  speech,  deploring  the 
extremity  to  which  he  had  been  forced  by  profligate  dema-^ 
gogues.*  From  the  Forum  both  Consuls  proceeded  to  the 
Senate-house.  A  Decree  was  issued,  by  which  twelve  persons 
were  proclaimed  traitors  and  a  price  set  upon  their  head. 
Among  these  the  most  eminent  were  Marius,  his  son,  his  son- 
in-law  L.  Granius,  and  the  Tribunes  Sulpicius  and  Albinovanus. 
Against  this  arbitrary  Decree  no  one  had  courage  to  raise  a 
voice  except  Q.  Scaevola,  the  Pontifex.  "Never,"  said  the 
old  lawyer,  "  will  I  consent  to  declare  Caius  Marius  an  outlaw." 

§  10.  All  the  proclaimed  persons  had  escaped.    But  Sulpicius, 

*  OroB.  V.  19. 

*  Appian  (i.  59)  adds  that  he  now  brought  in  various  meastires,  whioh  no 
doubt  belong  to  the  later  period  of  his  DictatorBhip. 
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who  had  secreted  himself  in  a  villa  near  Laurentum,  was  betrayed 
by  a  slave  and  slaia  His  head  was  exposed  upon  the  Rostra, 
from  which  his  eloquence  had  so  often  moved  the  people  to 
tears, — ^the  first  example  of  a  barbarous  practice  which  became 
common  in  after  years.  The  treacherous  slave  was  rewarded 
by  Sylla  for  doing  his  duty  to  the  State,  and  then  thrown  down 
the  Tarpeian  Rock  for  betraying  his  master, — ^a  perfidious  judg- 
ment, characteristic  of  a  country  where  slaves  are  numerous 
and  held  in  fear.  The  masters  dare  not  recognise  them  as  fi*ee 
men,  even  where  the  public  interest  is  most  concerned. 

§  11.  Marius  himself  ran  through  a  series  of  adventures 
strange  as  ever  were  coined  by  the  brain  of  a  romancer.  He 
reached  Ostia  in  company  with  Granius,  his  son-in-law,  and  a 
few  slaves :  hence  they  proposed  to  take  ship  for  Africa,  where 
Marius  had  much  influence  derived  from  the  times  of  the 
Jugurthan  War.  When  young  Marius,  who  had  taken  a 
difierent  route,  arrived  at  Ostia,  he  found  that  his  father  had 
put  to  sea.  By  a  lucky  chance,  however,  he  found  another 
vessel  sailing  for  Africa,  and  reached  that  Province  in  safety. 
Meantime,  old  Marius  was  by  stress  of  weather  driven  to  land 
near  Circeil.  From  this  place  the  party  wandered  southward 
along  the  desolate  shore  in  great  distress,  till  some  herdsmen, 
who  recognised  the  old  General,  warned  him  of  the  approach  of 
a  party  of  cavalry.  Not  daring  to  keep  the  road,  the  fugitives 
plunged  into  the  forest  which  still  covers  the  coast  Here  they 
passed  the  night  in  great  misery,  and  next  morning  continued 
their  forlorn  walk.  Marius  alone  kept  up  his  spirits  and 
encouraged  his  attendants  by  assurances  that  a  Seventh  Consul- 
ship was  yet  in  store  for  him.  In  the  two  following  days  they 
had  dragged  their  weary  limbs  over  a  space  of  about  forty  miles 
direct  distance,  when  they  saw  a  body  of  horse  coming  towards 
them.  It  happened  that  two  merchant  vessels  were  passing 
southward  close  in-shore.  The  fugitives  plunged  into  the  sea, 
and  made  for  the  shipd.  Granius  reached  one  of  them,  and  was 
put  ashore  in  the  island  of  Pithecusa  (Ischia).  So  exhausted 
was  Marius,  that  he  was  hardly  kept  above  water  by  two  slaves, 
till  the  seamen  got  him  on  board  the  other  vessel.  Meantime, 
the  horsemen  rode  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  calling  out  to 
the  captain,  demanded  the  person  of  Marius.     With  tears  the 
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old  General  besought  protection  from  the  seamen ;  and  after 
much  waverhig  the  captain  continued  his  course.  When  [.ihey 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  he  persuaded  Marius  to  go 
ashore,  as  it  was  necessary  to  lay  to  till  the  land-wind  rose. 
But  no  sooner  was  his  boat  returned,  than  the  faithless  captain 
got  under  way,  and  Marius  was  left  absolutely  alone  upon  the 
swampy  beach.  He  walked  wearily  to  an  old  man's  hut,  who 
concealed  him  in  a  hole  near  the  river,  and  covered  him  with 
feeds.  Presently  the  horsemen  came  up,  and  demanded  where 
Marius  was.  Afraid  of  being  discovered,  the  fugitive  rose  from 
his  hiding-place  and  dashed  into  the  river.  He  was  perceived, 
and  dragged  ashore ;  and  the  horsemen  conveyed  him,  nearly 
naked,  and  covered  with  mud,  to  Minturnae.  Here  he  was 
given  over  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  who  had  received  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Consuls,  ordering  them  to  put  Marius 
to  death  if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands.  But  the  magistrates, 
not  liking  to  incur  such  responsibility,  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Town-Council,  and  Marius  was  confined  in  the  house  of  one 
Fannia  till  his  fate  was  determined. 

The  Council  voted  that  Sylla's  orders  should  be  obeyed,  and  a 
Gaulish  slave  was  sent  with  orders  to  put  the  old  General  to 
death.  It  was  dark,  and,  as  the  man  entered  the  room  where 
Marius  was  lying,  he  saw  the  old  man's  eyes  glaring  through 
the  darkness,  while  a  deep  voice  exclaimed :  "  Fellow,  darest 
thou  slay  Caius  Marius  ?"  He  threw  down  his  sword  and  fled, 
crying :  "  I  cannot  slay  Caius  Marius."™  By  the  connivance 
of  the  Magistrates,  the  fugitive  escaped  to  Ischia,  where  he 
joined  Granius,  and  a  friendly  ship  was  found  to  convey  him  to 
Africa. 

But  his  dangers  were  not  over.  The  ship  touched  at  Erycina 
for  water ;  and  one  of  the  Sicilian  Quaestors  happening  to  be 
there,  fell  upon  the  party,  slew  sixteen,  and  almost  captured 
Marius.  But  again  he  escaped,  and  this  time  reached  Africa 
in  safety.  Hearing  that  his  son  and  other  friends  had  already 
arrived,  he  was  emboldened  to  land  near  the  site  of  ancient  Car- 


m 


"A  Gaul,"  says  Appian.     "A  Gaulish  or  Ombrian  honeman/'  says  Plu- 
tarch.     ''A  German,  who  perhaps  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  him  in  the 
Cimbnc  war,"  says  Yelleius.     The  man  doubtless  was  a  Gaid ;  but  poetic 
justice  required  that  he  should  be  a  Cimbrian  or  Tmdon, 
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thage.  But  the  Pnetor  Sextilius  sent  him  orders  to  quit  the 
Province  without  delay.  Marius  with  silent  indignation  gazed 
fixedly  on  the  messenger,  till  the  man  demanded  what  answer 
he  should  take  back  to  the  Praetor.  ^^  Tell  him,"  said  the  old 
General,  ^^  that  you  have  seen  Caius  Marius  sitting  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.'' 

Soon  after,  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  gain  support  from  Hiempsal,  King  of  Numidia.  The  young 
man  had  been  received  with  outward  kindness,  but  was  in  fact 
detained  as  prisoner,  till  he  was  taught  to  escape  by  the  com- 
passion of  the  Eang's  daughter.  After  this,  Marius  remained 
in  Africa  without  molestation. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  Sylla  at  Rome  was  not  without  his  diffi- 
cultiea  He  found  both  Senate  and  People  so  shocked  by  the 
yet  unknown  intrusion  of  armed  legions  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  City,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  send  back  the 
troops  to  their  old  quarters  in  Campania,  while  he  remained 
himself  to  settle  matters  as  much  in  his  own  favour  as  was  prac- 
ticable, before  he  took  his  departure  for  the  East.  The  Senate, 
on  his  motion,  issued  a  Decree,  by  which  the  laws  of  Sulpicius 
were  declared  null  and  void ;  and  thus  the  Italian  voters  were 
again  deprived  of  the  advantages  granted  to  them  by  the 
Tribune,  while  Sylla's  appointment  to  the  Oriental  command 
resumed  its  force.  By  another  Decree,  the  noble  debtors,  who 
had  unwittingly  given  occasion  to  the  revolutionary  attempts  of 
Marius  and  Sulpicius,  were  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their 
accumulated  interest 

But  Sylla,  though  he  was  thus  ready  and  forward  to  gratify 
the  Romans  by  degrading  the  Italians,  had  gained  no  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  People.  Those  of  his  partisans,  who  were 
candidates  for  the  Tribunate,  were  rejected,  and  several  known 
friends  of  Marius  were  chosen.  Nor  was  he  able  to  influence 
the  Consular  elections.  The  choice  fell  upon  Cn.  Octavius,  a 
feeble  nobleman,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  given  to  superstitious  re« 
verence  for  astrologers,"  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  had  served 
as  Consular  Legate  in  the  Social  War.  It  is  plain  that  the 
latter  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Sylla's  observant  eye ;  for 
before  he  assumed  office  he  was  compelled  by  the  General  to 

■  "  ChaldBoaiM,"  as  they  were  called.    See  Juven.  vi.  554,  x.  94. 
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repair  to  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  there,  holdings 
a  stone  in  his  hand,  solemnly  to  pray,  that  if  he  disturbed  the 
existing  order  of  things,  he  might  be  cast  out  of  the  City  with 
the  same  violence  with  which  he  dashed  that  stone  upon  the 
ground. 

§  13.  Sylla  remedned  at  Rome  till  the  new  Consuls  had  entered 
upon  office  (87  b.c.),  busy  with  preparations,  political  and  mili- 
tary. To  raise  money  he  obliged  the  Senate  to  sell  a  portion  of 
land  consecrated  (so  said  tradition)  by  Numa.  A  detachment 
of  his  army  was  left  to  continue  the  siege  of  Nola.  Metellus 
Pius,  son  of  old  Numidicus,  was  conunissioned  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Samnites.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  still  serving  as 
Proconsul  in  Apulia,  was  superseded  by  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
Sylla's  kinsman  and  late  colleague.  But  no  sooner  had  Strabo 
left  his  army,  than  a  mutiny  broke  out,  and  Rufus  was  murdered 
by  the  soldiers.  The  wily  Proconsul  immediately  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  after  rebuking  the  mutineers  with  apparent 
sternness,  quietly  resumed  the  command ;  nor  was  Sylla  strong 
enough  to  take  notice  of  this  piece  of  preconcerted  treachery. 

Indeed  his  own  position  at  Rome  was  very  insecure.  Plots 
were  formed  against  his  life  by  Marian  agents,  and  the  murder 
of  his  colleague  was  a  token  of  what  might  next  be  his  own 
fata  Cinna  had  already  shown  his  turbulent  disposition,  by 
urging  one  of  the  new  Tribunes  to  impeach  Sylla  for  violating 
constitutional  Law  by  bringing  an  army  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  General,  mistrustful  of  his  own  strength  in  the 
City,  and  impatient  of  further  delay,  hastened  to  Campania, 
and  shipped  his  troops  for  Greece,  leaving  the  Senate  and  the 
Aristocracy  to  fight  their  own  battle. 

§  14.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
Civil  War.  Cinna,  an  ambitious,  unprincipled  and  reckless 
man,  perceived  that  he  could  at  once  raise  himself  to  import- 
ance by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  New  Citizens  or 
Italian  party,  who  had  been  left  without  leaders  by  the  death 
of  Sulpicius  and  the  flight  of  Marius.  He  at  once  gave  notice 
of  a  Bill  for  again  distributing  the  Italians  and  Freedmen 
through  all  the  Tribes ;  and  also  moved  that  old  Marius  and 
his  fellow-exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  civic  rights.  These 
measures  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
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and  by  the  old  Roman  citizens.  The  Consul  Octavius  showed 
more  vigour  than  he  had  been  thought  to  possesa  On  the  day 
of  voting,  Ciona's  party  occupied  the  Forum,  armed  with  con- 
cealed daggers ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 
Tribunes  were  about  to  stop  all  proceedings  by  their  veto,  they 
drew  their  weapons  upon  those  officers.  Upon  this  Octavius 
entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body  of  the  Old 
Citizens.  Unwilling  to  join  personally  in  the  fray,  he  retired 
to  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri ;  but  his  retinue  joined  the  Old 
Citizens,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
Italians  being  driven  from  the  Forum.^  In  vain  Cinna  offered 
liberty  to  all  slaves  who  would  rise  and  join  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  Rome,  accompanied  by  several  Tribunes.  The 
Senate  immediately  deprived  him  of  the  Consular  office,  and 
conferred  it,  by  their  own  authority,  on  L.  Cornelius  Morula, 
Flamen  of  Jupiter,  an  inofiensive  man,  who  allowed  the  perilous 
honour  to  be  thrust  upon  him,  though  he  was  ill-Auited  for  such 
times. 

§  15.  Cinna  was  now  completely  compromised.  He  had 
already  been  joined  by  all  the  active  spirits  of  the  Italian 
party.  He  now  took  the  bold  step  of  trusting  himself  to  the 
army  left  by  Sylla  before  Nola,  which  was  probably  discon- 
tented at  being  excluded  from  all  hope  of  participating  in  the 
expected  gains  of  the  Mithridatic  War.  Cinna  came  into 
camp  as  a  private  man.  With  passionate  words  he  told  the 
soldiery  that  he  had,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Senate,  been 
stripped  of  the  high  office  which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
votes  of  the  People.  As  he  concluded  his  harangue,  he  rent 
his  robe  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground.  The  unwonted 
sight  of  a  Consul  in  this  attitude  of  humiliation  moved  the 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  men.  All  took  the  oath  of  obedience 
to  him  as  Consul.  More  than  this.  He  addressed  himself  not 
only  to  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  beleaguering  Nola,  but 
as  the  chief  of  the  Italian  party,  he  declared  to  the  Samuite 
garrison  of  Nola  that  he  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  them, 
and  invited  them  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against  the 

°  With  the  low  of  10,000  men,  according  to  Plutarch  Vit,  Sertor,  4.  This 
period  of  the  Civil  War  was  called  Bellwn  Octavumum  by  Cicero  de  Dnm,  i.  2, 
de  N.  D,  u,  5. 
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old  Roman  citizens.  In  a  similar  strain  he  declaimed  in  each 
of  the  disaffected  towns  of  Italy  which  had  lately  been  engaged 
in  the  Social  War.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. Even  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  Latin  cities,  remembered 
their  old  jealousy  of  Rome,  and  were  forward  in  promising  him 
aid.  The  Social  or  Italian.  War  was  revived  under  a  different 
aspect.  A  Consul  now  appeared  as  their  leader,  and  Marius, 
the  greatest  General  of  Rome,  was  known  to  favour  their 
claims. 

All  at  Rome  who  were  friendly  to  Marius  or  ill-disposed  to 
the  Senate  now  joined  Cinna.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  and  many  able  officers,  formed  in  the  late 
wars,  accepted  commissions  from  him,  thus  acknowledging  his 
right  to  be  considered  as  Consul.  Among  these  may  be  named 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  Q.  Sertorius,  men  who  played  a  great 
part  in  the  following  years. 

§  16.  News  of  these  proceedings  soon  reached  old  Marius  in 
Ainc€u  He  at  once  assembled  in  that  Province  a  force  of 
about  a  thousand  desperate  men,  and  landed  at  Telamo  in 
Etruria.  Like  all  the  partisan  leaders  of  this  period,  he  offered 
liberty  to  slaves,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  which  was  brought  into  comparative  order  in  a  few  weeks 
by  his  habits  of  command.  He  also  made  himself  master  of  a 
small  but  well^ppointed  fleet.  He  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
treat  with  Cinna,  and  opened  negotiations  by  offering  to  accept 
a  commission  under  him  as  Consul.  Cinna's  officers  advised 
him  to  close  with  this  offer,  all  except  Sertorius.  This  sagacious 
man,  who  had  served  under  Marius  in  the  Cimbrian  War  and 
had  gained  distinction  in  the  war  against  the  Allies,  feared  the 
savage  temper  of  his  old  general,  and  knew  his  political  inca- 
pacity ;  and  he  advised  Cinna  not  to  compromise  his  cause  by 
uniting  it  to  that  of  Marius.  But  when  Cinna  confessed  that 
he  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  Marius,  even  before  the 
old  General  had  quitted  Africa,  Sertorius  withdrew  his  objec- 
tions. Cinna  ofiered  to  Marius  the  rank  and  power  of  Procon- 
sul. But  the  old  man  grimly  refused  all  marks  of  honour  till 
the  day  of  vengeance  should  arrive. 

§  17.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  been  exerting  themselves 
to  raise  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  City.     They  hired  mer- 
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cenaries  in  Gaul.  They  sent  orders  to  Pompeius  Strabo  to 
bring  up  his  army  from  Apulia.  They  directed  Metellus  Pius, 
who  was  still  employed. in  reducing  the  Samnites,  to  make 
what  terms  he  could  with  the  enemy,  and  hasten  to  Rome. 
Metellus  lingered,  in  the  hope  either  of  finishing  his  work,  or 
because  he  could  not  move  in  safety.  Pompeius  advanced  to 
the  Colline  Gate,  where  he  encamped,  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  silence  as  to  his  purposes.  It  seemed  uncertain 
whether  he  would  join  the  Senate  or  go  over  to  Cinna  and 
Marius.  But  these  commanders  had  no  mind  to  concede  such 
terms  as  were  likely  to  be  demanded  by  Pompeius  ;  and  after 
some  intrigues  which  came  to  naught,  Cinna  and  Sertorius 
united  their  forces  and  fell  upon  his  army.  A  desperate  but 
indecisive  conflict  ensued.  But  if  the  sword  of  Cinna  was  not 
effectual,  his  liberal  ofiers  of  bounty  and  reward  so  shook  the 
fidelity  of  the  enemy's  soldiery,  that  to  prevent  his  whole  army 
from  deserting,  Pompeius  at  length  entered  Rome,  and  united 
his  troops  to  the  scanty  force  of  the  Consul  Octavius.^ 

§  18.  The  armies  of  the  assailants  now  drew  close  round 
Rome,  so  as  to  invest  it  on  every  side.  Cinna  took  his  post 
near  the  Colline  Gate,  with  a  division  on  the  road  to  Ari- 
minum,  so  as  to  intercept  communications  with  the  north  and 
north-east.  Carbo  lay  on  his  left,  so  as  to  command  the 
Appian  and  I^tin  and  other  roads,  which  approached  Rome 
from  the  east ;  Sertorius  on  his  right,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage 
from  Etruria  and  the  north-west.  Marius  himself  took  up  his 
position  on  the  Tiber,  across  which  he  threw  a  bridge,  so  as  to 
communicate  with  Carbo  on  the  one  side  and  Sertorius  on  the 
other.  Thus  placed,  with  large  forces  at  their  command,  the 
allied  generals  calculated  on  reducing  the  City  by  famine. 

But  Marius  was  not  content  with  a  mere  blockade.  He  dis- 
played a  vigour  worthy  of  his  best  days,  and  of  a  better  cause. 
His  ships  cruising  off  the  Tiber  intercepted  the  corn-vessels 
coming  from   Africa  and  Sicily;    his   troops  took  Ostia  by 

r  Appian  merely  says  that  Pompeius  was  sent  for  and  encamped  at  the 
Colline  Qate  with  Cinna  at  his  side.  Orosius  (v.  19)  mentions  the  hesitation 
of  Pompeius  to  join  either  side,  and  the  battle.  The  disaffection  of  his  army  is 
noticed  by  Plutarch  {VU,  Pomp.  c.  3),  who  attributes  to  young  Pompey 
(afterwards  the  Great)  the  credit  of  preventing  a  general  mutiny. 
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asBaulty  in  which  lay  stores  of  grain  for  the  supply  of  the  City. 
Antium,  Aricia,  Lanuyium,  and  other  places,  yielded  to  force 
or  persuasion.  At  length  he  contrived  to  open  communications 
with  App.  Claudius,  who  commanded  the  Senatorial  forces  on 
the  Janiculum,  and  that  officer  admitted  the  besiegers  within 
the  walls.  But  Pompeius  Strabo  fell  upon  them  suddenly  with 
his  best  troops,  and  they  were  driven  out  with  great  slaughter. 

§  19.  Presently  after  this  success,  Pompeius  died  very  sud- 
denly,^  and  a  plague  broke  out  which  decimated  the  Senatorial 
army.  But  by  this  time  Metellus  had  quitted  Samnium.  He 
advanced  towards  Rome,  and  encamped  upon  the  Alban  Hills. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  who 
were  filled  with  contempt  for  the  Consul  Octavius,  and  entreated 
Metellus  to  take  the  chief  command,  a  request  which  he  with 
more  magnanimity  than  prudence  declined.  He  was  unable  to 
do  more  than  threaten  Cinna's  rear;  but  when  the  troops  of 
Marius,  flushed  with  victory,  joined  the  Consul,  Metellus  was 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  l^e  combined  force  of  the  enemy  ; 
great  part  of  his  troops  either  gradually  deserted  or  returned 
home ;  and  the  Senate,  left  almost  defenceless,  determined  on 
attempting  negociations.  A  deputation  of  Senators  arrived  in 
the  camp  of  Cinna,  who  prefaced  all  proceedings  by  asking 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  treat  with  him  *^  as  Consul'^ 
They  had  no  instructionB  on  this  point,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
But  Cinna*s  army  was  every  day  being  increased  by  crowds  of 
slaves,  and  he  advanced  his  camp  within  a  dart's  throw  of  the 
gates.  A  second  deputation  arrived,  and  humbly  saluted  him 
as  Consul.  He  received  them  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state,  with 
his  Lictors  on  either  side.  The  Deputies  asked  nothing  more 
than  that  before  entering  the  city  he  would  take  an  oath  not  to 
sufier  a  general  massacre.  Cinna  waived  the  oath;  but  pro- 
mised not  to  authorise  any  slaughter,  and  recommended  the 
Consul  Octavius  to  save  himself  by  flight  Any  hopes  inspired 
by  the  moderation  of  his  language  were  damped  by  the  aspect 
of  old  Marius.  He  stood  behind  the  Consul's  chair,  in  mean 
apparel,  with  his  hair  and  beard  rough  and  long,  for  they  had 

^  *'  Afflatus  eidere/'  Bays  Obsequens.  He  was  hated  by  aU  partiea  for  his 
selfish  greedmess,  and  the  Senate  allowed  his  body  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  by  a  hook. 
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been  left  untrimmed  erer  dnce  the  day  on  which  he  had  fled 
from  Rome,  and  with  a  sullen  frown  upon  his  brow,  from  which 
nothing  but  evil  could  be  augured.  But  the  Senate  had  little 
room  for  choice.  Hastily  they  passed  a  Decree,  inviting 
Oinna,  Marius,  and  their  partisans  to  enter  the  City.  Marius 
ironically  replied,  that  he  had  been  formally  prodiumed  a 
traitor,  and  must  be  formally  restored  to  his  rights.  But 
before  a  second  Decree  could  issue,  he  had  entered  the  City 
with  the  army. 

§  20.  Rome  was  treated  as  a  conquered  city.  The  soldiers, 
consisting  of  slaves  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  combined  with 
Italians  smarting  from  the  late  war,  were  let  loose  to  plunder. 
The  unfortunate  Octavius,  assured  by  his  astrologers,  neglected 
the  advice  of  Cinna,  and  was  slain  while  seated  upon  his  Con- 
sular chair  in  the  Janiculum.  His  slaughter  was  but  the  pre- 
lude to  a  series  of  horrible  butcheries.  Marius  had  returned  to 
Italy  full  of  the  memory  of  his  ignominious  flight  and  painful 
sufierings.  He  was  attended  everywhere  by  a  band  of  ruflians, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bardi^i,'  who  had  orders  to  strike  down 
any  person  of  rank  whom  their  master  passed  without  the 
courtesy  of  a  salute.  The  Senators  who  had  opposed  his  recall 
from  exile  were  among  his  first  victims.  Brutal  officers,  devoted 
to  his  service,  such  as  Cosconius  and  Fimbria,  rode  through 
the  streets  hunting  down  their  enemies  like  game.  Q.  Len- 
tulus,  C.  Numitorius,  M.  Bsbius,  and  others  were  cut  down, 
and  their  bodies  dragged  through  the  public  places.  P.  Cras- 
sus,  seeing  his  eldest  son  slain  by  Fimbria,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  L.  Cesar,  author  of  the  Law  for  enfranchising  the 
Italians,  and  his  brother  Cains,  were  murdered  in  their  own 
houses.  Q.  Ancharius  came  in  suppliant  guise  to  Marius, 
when  be  was  sacrificing  on  the  Capitd  ;  but  the  relentless  old 
man  ordered  the  suppliant  to  be  cut  down  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  Temple  and  his  body  cast  into  the  street.  The  example 
of  Marius  was  followed  by  all  who  had  private  wrongs  to 
ayenge,  or  debts  to  cancel.  Many  Knights  were  massacred, 
doubtless  by  their  creditors.  The  slaves,  drunk  with  passion 
and  license,  wreaked  a  less  discriminating  vengeance  upon  all 

'  Probably  part  of  these  niffianB  oonmsted  of  an  Afncan  Tribe,  bearing  this 
name. 
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who  fell  in  their  way.  But  here  it  must  be  recorded,  that 
many  were  saved  by  the  devotion  of  their  household  slaves. 
Comutus  was  pursued  to  his  house  by  some  of  the  gang  of 
Marios  ;  his  slaves  hung  up  one  of  the  corpses,  wUch  were  but 
too  plentiful,  with  their  master  s  gold  ring  upon  the  hand  ;  and 
when  the  murderers  burst  into  the  house  these  faithful  slaves 
pretended  that  they  had  anticipated  the  deed  of  blood,  and 
by  this  pious  fraud  saved  their  master.  The  orator  Antonius 
had  incurred  the  special  wrath  of  Marius,  by  an  eloquent 
speech  in  which  he  had  opposed  his  recall  to  Rome.  For  some 
time  he  lay  concealed  in  a  country-house  by  the  care  of  his 
slaves.  Unfortunately  one  of  these  simple  men,  in  buying  wine 
for  him,  told  the  vintner  that  he  must  have  good  liquor,  since 
it  was  (be  whispered)  for  the  special  use  of  the  great  orator  M. 
Antonius.  The  treacherous  dealer  hastened  with  the  news  to 
Marius,  who  sprang  up  with  savage  glee,  and  sent  a  legionary 
Tribune  with  a  body  of  troops  to  murder  Antonius.  The 
house  was  surrounded,  and  a  party  of  the  soldiers  were  sent  in 
to  do  the  bloody  work.  But  the  Orator  addressed  them  with 
eloquence  so  pathetic,  that  they  stayed  their  hands,  till  the 
brutal  officer,  irritated  by  the  delay,  went  in  and  slew  the 
eloquent  old  man  with  his  own  hand.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Marius,  who  placed  it  before  him  on  the  supper-table  as  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  banquet. 

§  21.  Cinna  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  these  atrocitiea 
Sertorius  looked  on  with  deep  disgust,  especially  when  he  saw 
the  enfranchised  slaves  giving  a  loose  to  every  licentious  pas- 
sion with  a  Bacchanalian  glee,  which  excites  pity,  not  only  for 
the  sufferers,  but  also  for  those  who  by  ill-treatment  had  been 
degraded  into  savages.  By  the  permission  of  the  Consul,  Ser- 
torius fell  upon  them  with  a  body  of  his  own  troops,  and  slew 
several  thousands.  By  this  rude  justice  order  was  in  some 
degree  restored. 

§  22.  But  some  persons  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  had 
been  too  conspicuous  to  remain  unpunished ;  and  against  them 
the  mockery  of  legal  forms  was  put  in  motion.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  were  L.  Cornelius  Menila,  Flamen  of  Jupiter, 
and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  Cimbric 
triumph.    Morula  was  a  quiet  and  respectable  man,  whose  only 
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offence  was  that  he  had  unwillingly  superseded  Cinna  in  the 
Consulship.  But  this  was  enough.  He  was  indicted ;  and 
knovdng  that  indictment  was  equivalent  to  condemnation,  he 
repsdred  to  the  great  Temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  opening  his 
veins  bled  to  death.  The  character  of  the  man  was  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  even  in  death  he  was  scrupulous  in  observing  the 
forms  of  religion :  a  tablet  was  found  by  his  side,  with  a  written 
notice  that  before  blood  had  flowed  he  had  carefully  laid  aside 
the  cap  which  was  the  emblem  of  his  sacred  office.  Catulus, 
like  Antonius,  had  offended  Marius  by  opposing  his  recall  from 
exile.  Some  influential  friends  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  the  stem  old  man  some  generous  memory  of  the  days 
when  he  had  refused  to  triumph  over  the  barbarians  without 
Catulus  to  share  his  triumph.  But  in  vain.  ^'  He  must  die," 
was  the  only  answer  vouchsafed.'  Catulus,  certain  of  his  fate, 
shut  himself  up  in  a  newly-plastered  room,  lighted  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  died  by  easy  suffocation.  Sylla  himself  was  beyond 
reach;  but  his  house  was  rased  to  the  ground,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor.  His  wife  Csecilia 
and  his  children  escaped  from  Rome,  and  soon  after  joined  him 
in  Greece. 

Of  all  Senators  put  to  death  in  these  days  of  Terror,  the 
heads  were  exposed  upon  the  Rostra  beside  that  of  the  Consul 
Octavius,  a  ghastiy  tribute  to  the  manes  of  the  Tribune  Sul- 
picius,  who  was  the  first  Roman  citizen  thus  dishonoured.  The 
bodies  of  all  were  left  unburied,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and 
birds.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Massacre  of  Marius 
differed  widely  from  the  Proscriptions  of  later  times.  It  was  a 
burst  of  savage  passion,  which  lasted  for  a  few  hours,  and  was 
not  marked  by  any  systematic  rules  of  murder  and  confiscation. 

§  23.  The  short  remainder  of  the  year  passed  in  gloomy 
tranquillity.  News  of  Sylla's  victories  in  the  East  from  time  to 
time  disturbed  the  satisfaction  of  the  conquerors.  But  for  the 
present  they  were  absolute.  Cinna  remained  sole  Consul  till 
the  Cklends  of  January  of  86  b.c,  when  Marius  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  Cinna  for  the  second,  assumed  the  fasces,  without 
going  through  the  needless  formalities  of  election.  On  the 
first  day  of  his  authority,  Marius  ordered  one  Sext  Licinius,  a 

'  Cioero  Quaest.  Tuac.  v.  19. 
VOL.  II.  x 
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Senator,  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  Bock,  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial.  Sad  presages  arose  of  what  might  follow. 
But  Marius,  since  his  return,  had  given  himself  to  wine  and 
riotous  living ;  and  his  iron  constitution,  worn  out  by  former 
labours,  and  especially  by,  his  late  strange  sufferings,  sank 
under  an  inflammatory  fever.  The  hero  of  six  Consulships 
died  in  less  than  two  weeks  ^  after  he  had  seen  his  cherished 
expectations  fulfilled  by  the  seventh  tenure  of  that  high  office, — 
hated  by  his  enemies,  feared  even  by  his  friends. 


t « 


Idibus  Januariis  (Jan.  13th)  deceMit." — Liv.  Epit,  80.    Plutarch  repre- 
Bent8  him  as  holding  the  ConsulBhip  for  seventeen  days. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 

FIRST  MITHRIDATIC  WAR.     (88—84  B.C.) 

§  1.  Rifle  of  kingdom  of  Pontus :  ancestors  of  Mithridates.  §  2.  His  youth, 
education,  and  character.  §  3.  His  conquests  from  Pontus  to  the  Borys- 
thenes:  alliance  with  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  §  4.  Seizes  Cappadocia: 
intervention  of  Sylla.  §  5.  Encourages  Italians  during  Social  War : 
seises  Bithynia,  while  Tigranes  invades  Cappadooia:  Aquillius  sent  to 
restore  Kicomedes.  §  6.  Mithridates  invades  Roman  Province :  treatment 
of  Aquillius.  §  7.  Honours  paid  to  Mithridates :  Massacre  of  Italians. 
§  8.  Athens  revolts :  Archelaus  sent  by  Mithridates  to  garrison  Pirseeua. 
§  9.  Sylla  lands  in  Epirus:  assaults  Pireeeus,  in  vain.  §  10.  Besieges 
Pimeus:  gallant  defence  of  Archelaus.  §  11.  Siege  of  Piraeus  raised: 
fall  of  Athens.  §  12.  Archelaus  retires  by  sea:  fall  of  Pirseeus.  §  13. 
Sylla  defeats  Archelaus  at  Chseronea.  §  14.  Marches  to  intercept  Flaccus : 
returns  and  defeats  Archelaus  at  Orchomenos :  winters  in  Thessaly.  §  15. 
Flaccus  murdered  by  Fimbria  at  Nicomedia.  §  16.  Fimbria  nearly  sur- 
prises Mithridates  at  Peigamus.  §  17.  Negotiations  of  Sylla  and  Archelaus. 
§  18.  Sylla  advances  into  Thrace:  meets  Mithridates  in  Troad:  Peace 
concluded.  §  19.  Attacks  Fimbria:  his  death.  §  20.  Leaves  Murena  in 
Asia :  spends  remainder  of  84  b.o.  in  G^reeoe. 

§  1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  in  order  to  gain  a  clear 
perception  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Mithridatic  War. 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  the  Macedonian  monarchs  of 
Syria  lost  all  their  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  this  country 
was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  jealous 
of  one  another,  and  looking  to  Rome  either  with  hope  or  fear. 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  was  rewarded  by  the  addition  of  all 
Lydia  and  some  other  districts  to  his  rule ;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Attains  Philometor,  the  fifth  King,  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  became  a  Roman  Province  under  the  proud  tide  of 
Asia,*  just  as  the  name  of  Libya  or  Afirica  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  Province  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  Carthage. 
Bithynia  to  the  north,  subject  to  Kings  of  Macedonian  origin, 

*  Sometimes  called  Proconsular  Asia.  Hence  it  is  that  persons,  being 
already  in  Phrygia  or  Qalatia,  speak  of  going  into  Asia,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  xvi.  6  ;  compare  xix.  22,  26,  21,  &c. 

X  2 
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had,  since  Prusias  declared  his  inability  to  protect  Hannibal, 
fallen  completely  under  Roman  influence.  At  this  time  it  was 
governed  by  Nicomedes  II.,  grandson  of  Prusias.  Cappadocia 
was  governed  by  a  prince  named  Ariarathesw  Galatia,  united 
into  one  principality,  was  ruled  by  a  native  chief  named 
Deiotarus. 

But  a  country  beyond  even  these  distant  realms  demands  our 
chief  attention.  During  the  weakness  of  the  later  Persian 
monarchy,  the  Satraps  of  the  district  named  Pontus,  that  is  the 
mountainous  country  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  from 
the  Hfdys  eastward,  were  enabled  to  assert  their  independence. 
These  Satraps  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Persia.  In  the  wars  between  the  Macedonian  Kings  who 
divided  the  Empire  of  Alexander,  the  ruler  of  Pontus,  Mithri- 
dates  by  name,  raised  his  principality  to  a  kingdom.  His 
descendants  extended  their  power  over  part  of  Cappac[ocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  till  Mithridates  V.,  commonly  called  Euergetes, 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  assisted  them  in  their 
war  against  Aristonicus.  For  his  services  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  Roman  Proconsul  Aquillius  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
Phrygia,  while  his  neighbour  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia, 
received  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia  and  Glicia.  Mithridates  V. 
was  assassinated  at  Sinope,  his  capital,  about  the  year  120  b.c., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  VI.,  commonly  called 
Dionysos,  or  Eupator,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  about  twelve 
years  old.^  This  was  the  man  who  became  famous  as  the  com- 
petitor of  Rome  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  East. 

§  2.  In  later  times  it  was  remembered  that  at  his  birth  a 
comet  blazed  in  the  heavens  so  large  in  size  as  to  reach  from 
the  zenith  to  the  horizon, — a  sign,  it  was  afterwards  interpreted, 
of  his  destined  greatness.  But  during  his  boyhood  the  fates 
seemed  adverse.  The  Senate  revoked  the  gift  conferred  by 
Aquillius  upon  his  father.  His  guardians  attempted  his  life 
both  by  poison  and  the  dagger.  But  he  escaped  all  perils  mar- 
vellously. It  was  commonly  believed  that  his  constitution  was 
enabled  to  defy  the  insidious  attacks  of  poison  by  the  habitual 

^  On  hifl  coixifi  the  name  is  spelt  Mithradates.  The  Romans  ohnnged  it,  aa 
was  their  wont.  So,  for  instance,  Umg^^mXm  became  Mnssilia,  and  Kmrftuflg'fmr 
Massinissa,  &c. 
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use  of  antidotes.  What  education  he  received  was  given  by 
Greek  masters  at  Sinope.  Probably  his  quick  faculties  enabled 
him  to  make  much  of  little  teaching.  So  excellent  was  his 
memory  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  five-and-twenty 
languages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  their  own  tongue 
with  all  the  tribes  who  composed  his  motley  Empire.  His 
appreciation  of  Hellenic  superiority  is  attested  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Greeks  both  for  military  and  civil  administration ;  and 
his  cultivated  taste  is  disclosed  by  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  coina  The  great  silver  piece  bearing  the 
head  of  Mithridates  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  medals  that 
came  from  the  ancient  mints.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  youthful  years  to  hunting  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pontus :  thus  he  obtained  vigour  of  constitution,  quick- 
ness of  eye,  and  promptness  of  decision.  In  all  respects  he 
stood  tar  above  the  common  run  of  Oriental  despots. 

§  3.  When  he  undertook  the  government,  he  secured  himself 
at  home,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  East,  by  the  murder  of 
his  nearest  relatives, — his  mother  the  Regent  and  his  younger 
brother.  Finding  his  neighbours,  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  and 
Ariarathes  of  Cappadoda,  secured  by  Roman  protection,  he 
sought  scope  for  his  military  ambition  in  the  North.  There  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Parisades,  King  of  Bosporus,  as  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Crimea  was  then  called,  and  assisted  him 
in  reducing  the  whole  of  that  Peninsula  to  submission,  as  also 
in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the  Roxolani,  a  Sarmatian  tribe.® 
At  the  death  of  Parisades,  Mithridates  took  possession  of 
the  Crimea,  and  coins  bearing  his  name  are  still  found  about 
Eertch  and  Eaffit."^  The  whole  coast-land  between  Pontus 
and  the  Caucasian  range,  long  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  Colchis,  as  well  as  the  country  between  the 
Kuban  and  the  Borysthenes,  or  even  further,  owned  his  sway. 
On  the  East  he  strengthened  himself  by  alliance  with  Tigranes, 
King  of  Armenia,  who  married  his  daughter;  and  having 
thus,  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  years  from  his  accession 
(120-90  B.O.),  raised  himself  to  the  possession  of  a  formidable 

'  The  name  of  the  Bussians,  whioh  some  trace  in  this  word,  is  no  doubt  of 
Scandinavian  origin. 
^  Dr.  Clarke's  Traveia  m  Hwttia, 
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Empire,  he  considered  himself  not  unequal  to  a  conflict  with 
Rome  herself. 

§  4.  So  early  as  the  year  93  b.c.  &mily  feuds  in  the  royal 
family  of  Cappadocia  invited  the  interference  of  its  neighbours. 
Ariarathes,  lately  King,  had  married  a  sister  of  Mithridates,  but 
was  put  to  death  by  the  agency  of  that  monarch.  Then  followed 
a  quarrel  for  Cappadocia  between  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes. 
Sylla  (as  we  have  said)  became  Propraetor  of  Cilicia  in  92  b.c.,  | 

and  was  commissioned  by  the  Senate  to  settle  these  disputes. 
Consulting  the  wishes  of  the  Cappadocians,  he  restored  Ario- 
barzanes,  a  nobleman  of  the  country  whom  his  compatriots  had 
chosen  to  succeed  Ariarathes,  to  the  throne.  For  the  time 
Mithridates  submitted  in  silence,  but  the  arrogant  language  of 
Marius  more  than  ever  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  to  make 
war  with  the  proud  Republic* 

§  5.  Two  years  later  the  Social  War  broke  out.  Mithridates 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  disturbances 
in  the  West  to  extend  his  own  power  in  the  East.  Nicomedes 
of  Bithynia  was  just  dead,  and  the  King  of  Pontus  seized  his 
kingdom ;  while  he  induced  his  son-in-law  Tigranes  to  invade 
Cappadocia,  and  expel  Ariobarzanes,  the  protege  of  Rome,  for 
the  second  time.  The  Senate  were  too  much  occupied  at  home 
to  attend  to  these  proceedings  till  late  in  the  year  89  B.a,  when 
M'  Aquillius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Slaves  in  Sicily,^  was  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  a  Commission  to  restore  the  son  of  Nicomedes 
to  the  throne  of  Bithynia,  and  Ariobarzanes  to  that  of  Cappa- 
docia. Mithridates  again  yielded,  and  the  fugitive  Kings  again 
took  possession  of  their  thrones;  but  Aquillius  gave  young 
Nicomedes  to  understand  that  a  largess  must  be  paid  to  those 
who  had  restored  him,  and  urged  him  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  by  an  inroad  into  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  at  once  despatched  envoys  to  Rome  to  make 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  Senatorial  Commissioner. 

§  6.  The  Social  War  had  now  well  nigh  spent  its  force,  and 
the  Senate  dismissed  the  Pontic  envoys  without  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Mithridates  expected  this  result ;  and  considering  his 
preparations  to  be  adequate  for  a  war  with  Rome,  he  resolved 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.     His  Generals,  Archelaus 

•  Chapt.  Ivi.  §  15.  '  Chapt.  Iv.  §  17. 
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and  Neoptolemus,  fell  upon  Nicomedes  while  he  was  plundering 
the  valley  of  the  Amneius,  south  of  Sinope,  and  utterly  defeated 
him.  A  similar  fate  befel  Aquillius,  who  had  advanced  hastily 
to  support  the  Bithynian  King ;  and  Cassius,  the  Praetor  of  Asia, 
who  endeavoured  to  raise  an  army  in  Phrygia,  was  also  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  at  Apamea.  Thus  the  road  to  the  Roman 
Province  lay  open  to  Mithridates. 

Without  hesitation  he  pushed  forward  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  troops.  Almost  everywhere  his  advent  was  welcomed 
as  that  of  a  deliverer.  Cassius  fled  to  Rhodes ;  and  the  honest 
people  of  that  island  kept  their  faith  to  Rome  by  protecting 
the  Pnetor.  Aquillius  sought  shelter  in  Mitylene;  but  the 
Lesbians,  remembering  tlie  oppressions  of  his  &ther,  delivered 
him  up  to  Mithridates.  The  Laodiceans  also  surrendered  the 
person  of  Oppius,  another  of  the  Senatorial  Commissioners. 
The  latter  was  treated  with  kindness ;  but  Aquillius  was  sent 
round  the  cities  of  the  Province  seated  upon  an  ass,  with  a 
proclamation  stating  tiiat  to  his  covetous  dealing  alone  the  war 
was  due.  To  express  the  same  accusation  with  a  barbaric 
vigour  not  unusual  with  Oriental  despots,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  having  molten  gold  poured  down  his  tiiroat 

§  7.  To  justify  the  character  of  Deliverer,  which  he  had 
assumed,  Mithridates  set  free  all  prisoners  of  Asiatic  race,  ex- 
cused all  who  submitted  quietly  from  military  service  for  five 
years,  remitted  all  taxes  due  to  the  Roman  Government,  and 
cancelled  a  portion  even  of  private  debt&  All  that  Asiatic 
entiiusiasm  could  bestow  of  honour  was  heaped  upon  him.  He 
was  welcomed  at  the  gates  of  every  city  by  festal  processions, 
which  were  attended  by  the  citizens  in  their  holiday  attire.  He 
was  saluted  as  the  preserver  of  Asia,  as  tiie  father  of  her  people, 
as  Dionysos  her  present  and  protecting  Deity.  During  the 
winter  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Pergamus,  and  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Monima,  a  young  Greek  of  Stratonicea.  But  while 
he  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  enjoyment,  an  edict  went  forth  to 
every  city  in  the  Province  of  Asia,  ordering  the  people  to  massacre 
all  Italians  who  might  be  found  within  their  borders.  This  savage 
order  was  everywhere  obeyed  with  alacrity.  On  one  day  no 
less  than  80,000  persons  were  slaughtered.  Not  even  women 
and  children  were  spared ;  neither  hearth  nor  temple,  friendship 
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or  affinity,  were  allowed  to  shelter  those  who  appealed  to  these 
sacred  names.  Many  were  put  to  death  hy  torture.  The  zest 
with  which  the  Asiatics  executed  the  orders  of  Mithridates  shows 
how  great  was  the  hatred  entertained  of  the  name  and  dominion 
of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  few  recusant  cities  on  the  mainland  had  heen 
suhdued  hy  the  King's  officers.  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  sent 
to  reduce  Rhodes,  but  the  islanders  repelled  all  the  assaults  of 
the  Pontic  commanders  with  the  same  bravery  and  energy 
which  two  centuries  before  had  foiled  the  skill  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.* 

The  effect  of  these  sudden  and  terrible  events  was  felt  at  the 
centre  of  the  Empire.  The  loss  of  Asia  gave  a  shock  to  credit 
even  at  Rome.^ 

§  8.  A  wider  field  now  opened  itself  to  the  ambition  of  Mithri- 
dates. Aristion,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Athens,  persuaded 
the  people  of  that  famous  city  to  rise  against  Rome,  and  himself 
assumed  sovereign  power.  The  chief  citizens  fled  to  Italy ;  and 
Aristion,  as  Sovereign  of  Athens,  invited  Mithridates  to  support 
the  revolt.  Archelaus,  the  King's  best  General,  was  at  once 
despatched  to  Piraeeus  at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  He  seized 
Delos,  where  he  plundered  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  delivered 
the  island  to  the  Athenians.  Most  of  the  Greek  communities 
joined  in  the  Athenian  insurrection.  Italians  were  everywhere 
seized  and  massacred,  as  in  Asia. 

§  9.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sylla  landed  in  Epirus. 
He  brought  with  him  five  legions,  some  Italian  cohorts,  and  a 
small  force  of  cavalry,  in  all  about  50,000  men.  He  spent  some 
time  in  JEUAisL  and  Thessaly  to  collect  supplies,*  and  then  ad- 
vanced to  Athens.  There  he  divided  his  army  into  two  corps. 
The  smaller  force  watched  Aristion  in  the  city ;  the  larger  was 
destined  for  the  assault  of  Piraeeus,  where  Archelaus  commanded. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  regular  investment  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  the  Pontic  General  was  master  of  the  sea,  and  could 


«  Dr.  Smith's  Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  562. 

^  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  7  ;  Yell.  Patero.  ii.  23. 

I  Lucullus,  one  of  his  Legates,  was  of  great  service  in  this  depsJi^ment.  A 
quantity  of  money  was  struck  for  the  use  of  the  army  under  his  authority, 
and  tile  coins  were  called  LuciMians, 
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pour  in  unlimited  supplies  by  means  of  his  ships.  Sylla  there- 
fore attempted  to  take  the  place  by  escalade ;  but  the  walls  were 
the  walls  of  Pericles,  nearly  eighty  feet  high  and  regularly 
built  of  massive  stone.  The  rash  attempt  was  easily  repulsed. 
The  Roman  General  now  found  it  necessary  to  besiege  the 
place  in  form,  according  to  the  art  of  ancient  en^eers. 

§  10.  The  winter  was  at  hand ;  and  to  make  preparations  for 
the  siege,  he  drew  off  his  army  to  Eleusis  and  Megara.  All 
Greece  was  laid  under  contribution.  Workmen,  with  iron  and 
catapults  and  other  siege-material,  were  brought  from  Boeotia ; 
the  scanty  woods  of  Attica  were  laid  low  to  furnish  wood  for  the 
battering-towers  and  engines ;  not  even  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Academia  and  Lyceium  were  spared.  The  stones  of  the  Long 
Walls  were  used  to  construct  two  great  embankments  sloping 
upwards  from  the  plain  against  the  walls.  When  all  was  ready, 
two  huge  tortoises  or  battering-towers  were  brought  up  each  of 
these  inclined  planes,  and  began  to  play  upon  the  walls ;  but 
Archelaus  had  raised  two  counter-embankments  inside  the  walls, 
with  towers  high  enough  to  command  the  towers  of  Sylla ;  and 
little  progress  was  made.  Meanwhile  the  Pontic  General  had 
received  large  reinforcements  from  Asia.  He  made  a  sortie  by 
night  and  burnt  one  of  Sylla's  battering-towers ;  but  in  ten  days 
another  was  constructed.  The  troops  who  had  by  negligence 
allowed  this  loss  to  take  place  were  ordered  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  next  engagement,  and  that  without  their  shoes.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  their  revenge.  Archelaus  himself  made  a 
grand  attack  upon  Sylla's  lines,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
The  Romans  had  at  one  time  given  way,  when  Murena,  one  of 
Sylla's  Legates,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  who  had  been  dis- 
honoured, made  an  assault  so  fierce  that  the  enemy  fled  pre- 
cipitately ;  and  Archelaus  himself,  while  covering  the  retreat, 
was  shut  out  of  the  gates,  and  obliged  to  be  drawn  up  by 
cords. 

The  siege  was  now  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  A  sufli- 
cient  breach  being  made  in  the  main  wall  of  Pirseeus,  the  Romans 
ventured  upon  an  assault ;  but  they  soon  found  their  way  barred 
by  a  second  wall,  which  Archelaus  had  constructed  in  an  inverted 
curve  fix)m  end  to  end  of  the  breach.  As  the  assulants  ad- 
vanced, their  flanks  were  exposed  to  a  galling  discharge  of 
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missiles  from  both  extremities  of  this  cresoentHBfaaped  wall,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  discomfited. 

§  11.  Winter  was  now  tax  spent ;  and  Sylla,  despairing  of  the 
capture  of  Pineeus,  unless  he  were  able  to  inyest*  it  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  sent  Lucullus  to  Rhodes  to  bring  over  the  ships  of 
the  islanders  for  this  purpose;  but  they  declared  themselves 
unequal  to  contend  against  the  fleet  of  Ardielaus  without  assist- 
ance, and  the  Roman  Legate  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Egypt. 
The  fear  of  the  King's  agents  compelled  him  to  use  disguises, 
and  his  adventures  form  a  strange  chapter  in  the  history  of  this 
war. 

While  expecting  his  return,  Sylla  determined  to  employ  his 
whole  force  in  taking  the  city  of  Athens.  During  the  siege  of 
Pirseeus,  the  blockade  of  the  City  itself,  distant  about  five  miles, 
had  been  steadily  continued.  Aristion  and  his  courtiers  lived 
in  luxury :  but  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
feeding  on  the  liquor  boiled  from  hides  and  skins ;  and,  but  for 
the  strength  of  the  walls,  they  could  have  ofiered  litUe  resist- 
anca  After  some  time,  a  weak  place  was  found  between  the 
Eleusinian  and  Piralc  Gates.  Here  an  escalade  succeeded, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  breach  was  effected  in  another  part  of 
the  walls,  and  the  whole  besieging  army  poured  in.  Sylla, 
enraged  by  the  part  taken  by  the  Athenians,  left  the  soldiery  to 
wreak  their  passion  on  the  miserable  city.  Aristion  with  a  few 
troops  had  withdrawn  into  the  Acropolis.  But  want  of  water 
soon  obliged  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  For  the  present 
he  was  spared ;  but  soon  after  he  was  put  to  death,  together 
with  all  his  chief  officers. 

§  12.  Athens  was  taken  on  the  Ist  of  March,  88  b.c.  ;  and 
Sylla's  whole  force  being  now  avulable  for  a  renewed  attack 
upon  Pirseeus,  he  determined  to  attempt  a  fresh  assault  upon 
that  place,  though  Lucullus  had  not  yet  returned  with  a  naval 
force.  By  a  desperate  onset  the  crescent-shaped  wall  was 
carried ;  but  a  third  wall  was  found  to  have  been  built  up  be- 
hind it  Sylla,  resolved  to  succeed  at  any  cost,  renewed  the 
attack  day  aft^r  day.  Archelaus  had  been  expecting  succours 
sent  through  Boeotia  under  command  of  Uie  King's  son 
Arcathias.  But  the  young  prince  had  died,  and  Taxiles,  the 
general  left  in  command  of  the  troops,  had  halted  in  Thessaly. 
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Archelaus,  therefore,  in  despair  of  holding  out  much  longer, 
shipped  his  army  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  Thermopylae, 
where  he  joined  Taxile&  Piraeeus  now  surrendered,  and  Sylla 
avenged  himself  for  his  long  disappointment  by  burning  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  all  the  buildings  of  old  historic 
fame  in  that  celebrated  place. 

§  13.  Meanwhile,  Archelaus  and  Taxiles  had  advanced  with 
their  combined  forces,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  Sylla  within  the 
confines  of  Attica.  But  the  active  Roman  was  in  Boeotia  before 
them,  and  efiected  a  junction  with  his  Legate  Hortensius,  who 
had  just  brought  6000  fresh  troops  over  from  Italy  into  Epirus. 
Thus  strengthened,  Sylla  was  enabled  to  seize  Elateia,  well 
known  as  the  key  of  Boeotia,^  and  Archelaus  retreated  towards 
the  Euripus,  closely  followed  by  the  Romans. 

The  army  of  the  Mithridatic  Generals  is  stated  at  100,000 
men,  with  10,000  horse  and  90  scythed  cars ;  that  of  Sylla  was 
reduced  to  30,000  men,  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  After 
some  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  avoid  a  battle 
on  the  plain,  the  armies  met  at  Chaeronea,  nearly  on  the  same 
ground  on  which,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  Philip  of 
Macedon  had  overthrown  the  Athenian  army  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  Sylla  displayed  more  personal  bravery  and  activity  than  stra^ 
tegic  skill.  But  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Roman  Legionaries 
prevailed,  and  the  battle  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Pontic  army.  Archelaus  endeavoured  to  force  his  men  to  fight, 
by  shutting  the  gates  of  the  camp  against  the  fugitives ;  but 
the  only  effect  of  this  desperate  measm-e  was  to  multiply  their 
slaughter.  He  was  not  able  to  collect  above  10,000  men  out 
of  the  vast  host,  and  with  these  he  made  good  his  retreat  across 
the  Euripus  to  ChalcLs.     The  Roman  loss  was  small. 

§  14  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Sylla  heard  that  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  succeeded  Marius  as  Consul,  and 
had  been  sent  to  supersede  himself  in  the  command,  had  landed 
in  Epirua  With  his  accustomed  promptitude  he  at  once 
marched  northwards  to  meet  him.  But  at  Melitea  he  heard 
that  Mithridates  had  sent  Dorylaus  with  80,000  men  to  rein- 
force Archelaus  in  Boeotia,     Leaving  Flaccus  to  work  his  will, 

^  See  above,  Chapt.  zxxix.  §  18. 
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Sylla  returned  rapidly  aud  encamped  near  Orchomenus.  The 
Pontic  army  lay  southward  of  that  place,  on  the  edge  of  a  plain 
very  fEtvourable  for  the  action  of  their  great  force  of  cavalry. 
Archelaus  used  every  effort  to  dissuade  his  new  Colleague  from 
venturing  on  another  battle  ;  but  Dorylaus  was  obstinate.  To 
impede  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  Sylla  employed 
his  men  in  cutting  deep  trenches  across  the  plain,  of  ten  feet 
wide.  An  attack  made  by  the  enemy  upon  the  working  parties 
brought  on  a  conflict,  in  which  the  barbarians  were  driven 
with  much  loss  into  their  camp.  Next  morning,  the  Romans 
assaulted  their  entrenchments,  carried  them,  and  drove  the 
mass  of  the  enemy  into  the  marshy  swamp  of  Copais.  Archelaus 
rallied  a  small  remnant  of  the  Pontic  army,  with  which  he  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Chalcis.  Boeotia  was  now  given  up  to  plun- 
der, and  the  Roman  army  passed  into  Thessaly  for  winter 
quarters. 

§  15.  Meantime,  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  man  without  energy 
and  of  no  military  skill,  had  found  his  men  more  inclined  to 
join  Sylla  than  to  fight  him.  Part  of  them,  indeed,  deserted ; 
the  rest  had  been  kept  under  their  banners  by  the  active  exer- 
tions of  his  lieutenant,  C.  Flavins  Fimbria,  a  daring  and 
unscrupulous  man,  who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  Marius.^  To  avoid  a  conflict  with  Sylla  or  to  keep 
their  men  from  desertion,  Flaccus  and  Fimbria  directed  their 
march  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace  towards  the  Hellespont, 
with  the  intention  of  assailing  Mithridates  in  Asia,  where  he 
had  but  a  small  force  remaining.  But  the  lieutenant  could 
not  brook  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  Consul  whom  he 
despised ;  and  when  Flaccus  crossed  over  from  Byzantium  to 
Chalcedon,  leaving  Thermus  in  command  during  his  absence. 
Fimbria  appealed  to  the  army  and  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
the  command.  The  Consul  instantly  returned  in  high  dudgeon  ; 
but  found  that  Fimbria  was  all  powerful  with  the  army,  and 
fled  across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  Fimbria  pursued  him  to 
Nicomedia,  and  found  him  concealed  in  a  water-tank.      Disre- 

'  *'  Hominem  longe  audaciBsimum  .  .  et  insaniBsiinum."  Cioero  pro  Sex. 
£oscio  Amermo  12.  He  stabbed  Q.  Scsevola  at  the  funeral  of  Marioa,  and 
presently  brought  an  accusation  against  him,  because  he  had  not  died  of  the 
wound. 
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gardfiil  of  his  rank  and  authority,  the  reckless  Fimbria  beheaded 
him  and  left  his  corpse  unburied. 

§  16.  In  the  spring  of  85  b.c.,  Fimbria,  having  collected 
considerable  reinforcements,  threw  himself  suddenly  into  Asia, 
defeated  the  son  of  Mithridates,  and  advanced  rapidly  upon 
Pergamus,  where  Mithridates  himself  was  keeping  his  court 
Surprised  by  this  unexpected  attack,  the  King  took  refuge  at 
Mitylene,  where  he  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  Fimbria,  who 
had  no  ships.  But  Lucullus,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  a 
respectable  fleet,  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  might  easily 
have  invested  the  island  and  terminated  the  war  by  possessing 
himself  of  the  King's  person.  But,  fearful  of  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Fimbria,  he  suflered  Mithridates  to  escape  again  un- 
molested to  the  mainland ;  and  Fimbria,  balked  of  the  prize 
which  he  had  so  nearly  won,  revenged  himself  by  plundering 
and  committing  great  atrocities  in  the  Province  of  Asia. 

§  17.  The  presence  of  Fimbria  was  embarrassing  to  Sylla. 
His  wife  Caecilia  Metella  had  escaped  from  Rome  with  her 
children,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  return  to  Italy ; 
and  the  advice  of  his  friends  from  all  quarters  was  no  less 
urgent.  During  the  winter  he  had  held  a  personal  interview 
with  Archelaus  at  Delium,  in  which  that  able  officer  proposed 
that  Sylla  should  leave  Asia  in  the  King's  possession,  on  condi- 
tion that  Mithridates  should  assist  him  in  conquering  his 
enemies  at  home.  Sylla  made  no  reply,  except  by  offering  to 
make  Archelaus  King  of  Pontus,  on  condition  that  he  should 
become  the  ally  of  Rome.  Archelaus  indignantly  refused  to 
break  faith  wi^  his  master ;  upon  which  Sylla  quietly  asked  : 
*'  If  treason  seems  so  base  to  you,  how  dare  you  suggest  treason 
to  a  Roman  General  ?"  The  two  commanders,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  good  friends ;  and  when  SyUa  was  preparing  to 
march  eastward,  Archelaus  joined  him  at  Larissa.  Here  he 
fell  ill,  and  Sylla  delayed  his  march  for  some  time  to  wait  his 
recovery.  Tliis  and  other  circumstances  raised  suspicions  that 
Archelaus  had  been  secretly  won  over  by  the  gold  or  the  per- 
suasions of  the  adroit  Roman. 

§  18.  The  year  85  b.c.  was  passed  by  Sylla  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  was  detained  by  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  bar- 
barous Tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Roman  Province, 
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the  Dardanians,  Scordiscans,  Sarmatians,  and  others,  who  were 
probably  urged  on  to  attack  him  by  the  gold  of  Mithridates. 
But  the  rapid  successes  of  Fimbria  in  Asia  inclined  Sylla  to 
peace,  and  he  moved  into  Thrace.  Mithridates,  also,  was  well 
inclined  to  treat  His  fleet,  hitherto  master  of  the  sea,  had 
been  encountered  by  LucuUus  ofFTenedos  and  utterly  defeated, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  thus  laid  open  to  Sylla. 
When  Sylla,  therefore,  arrived  at  Philippi,  he  was  met  by 
envoys  from  Mithridates,  bearing  propositions  for  a  treaty. 
But  the  terms  offered  were  so  little  acceptable,  that  Sylla 
despatched  Archelaus  to  acquaint  the  King  with  his  resolution 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  if  better  conditions  were  not 
immediately  offered.  Meanwhile,  he  ordered  Lucullus  to  occupy 
Abydos  with  his  ships,  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  Asia.  But 
before  the  Pl*oconsul  left  Philippi,  Archelaus  returned  with  pro- 
posals for  a  personal  conference  between  the  Roman  General 
and  the  King.  They  met  at  Dardanus  in  the  Troad.  Mithri- 
dates began  the  negotiation  with  a  long  preface.  But  Sylla 
cut  short  all  diplomatic  arts  by  stating  the  least  that  he  would 
accept;  and  Mithridates,  an  acute  judge  of  character,  gave 
way  to  the  peremptory  Roman.  It  was  agreed  that  the  King 
should  abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia  and  resume  the 
position  in  which  he  had  been  before  the  war.  He  was  to  pay 
two  thousand  talents  to  indemnify  Rome  for  her  expenses,  and 
surrender  a  fine  fleet  of  seventy  ships. 

§  10.  This  settlement  was  made  in  the  winter,  and  Mithri- 
dates withdrew  to  Sinope.  Early  in  the  next  year  (84  b.c.) 
Sylla  advanced  against  Fimbria,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
Thyatira,  and  began  to  draw  lines  of  blockade  round  the  place. 
Fimbria's  men  deserted  in  great  numbers ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  efforts,  the  reckless  adventurer  soon  perceived  that  his  case 
was  desperate.  As  a  last  resource,  he  proposed  an  interview 
with  Sylla,  who  replied  by  sending  Rutilius  to  inform  him  that 
he  had  free  permission  to  leave  Asia  if  he  pleased.  Fimbria 
now  fled  to  Pergamus,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  Temple  of 
Esculapius,  and  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  himself  But  the 
wound  was  not  mortal ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort  for  this 
last  service  to  a  faithful  slave,  who  slew  himself  upon  his  mas- 
ter's body. 
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§  20.  It  was  now  open  to  Sylla  to  return  to  Italy.  He  had 
in  the  course  of  three  years  completely  humbled  the  powerfiil 
King  of  Pontus,  had  expelled  him  from  all  his  recent  conquests, 
and  compelled  him  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by  himself, 
though  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  he  left  him  in  full 
possession  of  his  patrimonial  territorie&  The  fourth  year  since 
his  departure  from  Italy  was  now  far  spent.  To  supply  money 
for  his  Italian  enterprise,  as  well  as  to  punish  the  Asiatics,  he 
forced  the  Communities  which  had  joined  Mithridates  to  pay 
him  very  large  sums  of  money.  Of  these  sums,  part  was  paid 
down  at  once,  Lucullus  was  left  to  exact  the  rest.  This  officer 
discharged  his  task  with  much  consideration  and  gentleness. 
But  to  raise  the  money  at  all,  the  unfortunate  Provincials  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  Roman  money-lenders,  who  advanced  what 
they  required  at  usurious  interest.  Murena  was  left  in  Asia 
with  the  troops  of  Fimbria,  but  received  strict  injunctions  not 
to  renew  hostilities  with  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  sail  from 
Ephesus,  and  returned  to  Greece,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  year  84  b.c.,  engaged  in  active  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  next  spring.  But  before  we  follow  him  in  his 
great  adventure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
Gnna  and  his  partisans  at  Rome. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

RETURN  OF  SYLLA :  SECOND  CIVIL  WAR.  (83,  82  B.C.) 

§  1.  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marius.  §  2.  Cinna  and  Carbo,  Consuls.  Mes- 
sage from  Sylla  to  the  Senate :  their  reply.  §  3.  Death  of  Cinna.  §  4. 
Carbo  oontinues  as  sole  Consul.  §  5.  Rejoinder  of  SyDa  to  the  reply  of 
the  Senate.  §  6.  Scipio  and  Norbanus  elected  Consuls  for  83  b.c.  §  7. 
Agrarian  Law.  §  8.  Enfranchisement  of  Freedmen.  §  9.  Sylla  lands  in 
Italy.  §  10.  Metellus  Pius,  Crassus,  Pompey,  join  Sylla.  §  11.  Defeat 
of  Norbanus  and  Scipio  by  Sylla.  §  12.  Exploit  of  Pompey  in  Pioenum. 
§  13.  Efforts  of  Sylla  and  Cajrbo  during  the  winter:  Carbo  and  young 
Marius  Consuls  for  82  b.c.  :  fire  in  the  Capitol.  §  14.  Position  of  the 
armies  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  campaign.  §  15.  Battle  of  Sacriportus : 
young  Marius  shut  up  in  Prsonest^.  §  16.  Massacre  of  Senators  at  Rome. 
§  17.  Sylla  enters  Rome:  marches  to  attack  Carbo  at  Clusium:  fidls: 
advance  of  Samnites.  §  18.  March  of  Sylla  to  cover  Prsonest^.  §  19. 
Metellus  and  Pompey  complete  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy.    §  20.  i 

The  Samnites  advance  upon  Rome :  Sylla  follows :  battle  of  the  Colline 
Qate.  §  21.  Battle  renewed  next  morning :  total  defeat  of  the  Samnites. 
§  22.  Death  of  young  Marius :  end  of  the  War. 

§  1.  After  the  death  of  Marius,  Cinna  remained  absolute 
master  of  Rome.  He  had,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice, 
associated  with  himself  in  the  Consulship  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
— chiefly  (as  it  seems)  because  that  nobleman  had  been  col- 
league of  Marius  in  his  sixth  Consulship.  Flaccus  signalised 
his  office  by  a  law  of  general  insolvency,  by  which  all  debts 
were  at  a  stroke  reduced  to  one-third  part  of  their  original 
amount.*  He  was  himself  deeply  involved  in  debt-,  and  profited 
by  this  iniquitous  measure.  Acts  of  general  insolvency  are 
common  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Republic.  But  at  the 
present  time  such  a  measure  is  one  among  many  proois  of  the 
complete  disorganisation  which  then  prevailed.  The  fact  that 
the  Marian  party,  which  under  Sulpicius  had  set  up  the  Equitea 
against  the  Senate,  countenanced  such  a  measure,  shows  that 
it  had  now  thrown  itself  completely  on  the  populace. 

*  "Turpissimae  legis  auctor,  qu&  creditoribus  quadrantem  solvi  jussit." — 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  23. 
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Flaccus  left  Rome  before  the  terminatioD  of  his  Consulship, 
and  was  murdered,  as  we  have  recorded,  at  the  instigation  of 
Fimbria.  In  the  next  year  (85  b.c.)  Cinna  declared  himself 
Consul  for  the  third  time,  with  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo.  Sertorius 
was  at  the  same  time  nominated  to  the  Prsetorship,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  the  government  of  the  two  Spains. 

§  2.  The  year  passed  away  quietly  ;  and  again,  in  the  year 
84  B.C.,  Cinna  assumed  the  Consulship  for  the  fourth  time, 
again  taking  Carbo  for  his  colleague.  Tidings  from  the  East 
made  it  plain  that  the  Mithridatic  War  was  drawing  towards 
its  close,  and  that  Sylla's  return  to  Italy  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed. The  Consuls  were  busily  employed  in  collecting  troops 
and  ships  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Sylla 
in  Greece.  While  they  were  absent  from  Rome  on  military 
business,  envoys  arrived  with  a  message  from  Sylla  himself  to 
the  Senate.  This  important  document  began  by  recapitulating 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  State  from  the 
Jugurthan  war  to  the  present  tim&  In  return  for  these  ser- 
vices '^  his  enemies,"  he  said,  '*  had  placed  him  under  the  ban 
of  the  State,  his  house  had  been  rased  to  the  ground,  his  friends 
massacred,  his  wife  and  children  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives." 
"  Presently,"  he  concluded,  "  I  shall  return  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  I  intend  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  Citizens,  New  or  Old."  The 
Senate  were  thrown  into  great  perplexity  by  this  message.  They 
feared  to  offend  Cinna,  and  yet  wished  to  return  a  favourable  an- 
swer to  Sylla.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  another 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Senate,  that  they 
should  send  a  deputation  to  Sylla,  with  proposals  ^'  to  mediate 
between  him  and  those  whom  he  styled  his  enemies^  and  to 
guarantee  his  personal  safety  if  he  would  return  to  Rome."  At 
the  same  time  they  mustered  courage  enough  to  order  the  Con- 
suls to  suspend  their  military  preparations  till  Sylla's  answer 
was  received. 

§  3.  This  order  met  with  little  respect  The  Consuls  had  now 
completed  their  preparations.  An  army  was  assembled  at 
Ancona,^  and  transports  were  collected  in  that  harbour  to  carry 
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it  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia.  The  first  dividon  was  landed 
without  difficulty.  The  second  likewise  embarked,  but  was 
driven  back  to  Italy  by  a  storm  ;  whereupon  the  men  deserted 
their  ships  and  dispersed,  declaring  that  they  would  not  make 
war  upon  fellow-citizens.  Disaffection  spread  in  the  ranks  of 
the  troops  that  remained  at  Ancona ;  and  when  Cinna,  enraged 
at  their  mutinous  conduct,  called  the  leaders  before  his  Tri- 
bunal, their  gloomy  looks  portended  mischief.  As  the  Lictors 
were  making  room  for  the  Consul,  one  of  them  struck  a  soldier. 
The  blow  was  returned ;  and  when  Cinna  ordered  the  man  to 
be  arrested,  a  tumult  arose.  A  shower  of  stones  was  discharged 
at  him.  He  fell,  and  those  nearest  to  the  spot  despatched  him 
with  their  swords. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna,  a  man  who  for  three  years  had 
been  absolute  Lord  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Elected  to  the  Con- 
sulship at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Italian  party  had  lost 
its  leaders,  he  stepped  into  the  vacant  place.  The  course  of  events 
proved  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  dexterous  use  of  this 
fortunate  chance.  Audacity  he  possessed,  and  was  not  without 
ambition.  But  his  audacity  wanted  constancy ;  and  his  ambi- 
tion was  obliged  to  seek  the  support  of  more  vigorous  minds, 
such  as  he  found  in  Sertorius  and  Carbo.  He  treated  the 
Senate  with  contempt,  and  yet  allowed  them  to  negociate  with 
Sylla.  He  affected  to  lead  the  popular  party,  yet  he  nomi- 
nated himself  and  his  colleagues  to  the  Consulship,  without 
deigning  to  take  the  votes  of  the  People.  He  collected  forces 
large  enough  to  have  crushed  Sylla,  yet  was  unable  to  control 
even  his  own  soldiers.  He  died,  disliked  rather  than  detested 
by  most  men,  regretted  probably  by  none. 

§  4.  His  colleague  Carbo,  a  man  who  possessed  considerable 
talents,  succeeded  in  quelling  the  mutiny,  but  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  crossing  the  sea.  The  troops  which  had  already 
landed  in  Dalmatia  were  recalled,  and  all  future  preparations 
were  made  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  a  defensive  war  within 
the  limits  of  Italy.  But  it  was  not  in  the  army  alone  that  diffi- 
culties had  arisen.  The  Tribunes  insisted  on  the  return  of 
Carbo  to  Rome,  that  Cinna's  successor  might  be  regularly 
elected;  and  when  he  hesitated,  they  threatened  to  depose 
him.    This  \a  the  first  indication  of  any  popular  feeling  since 
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Rome  had  been  taken  by  Marius  and  Qnna ;  and  it  shows  the 
discontent  that  had  been  caused  by  the  long  suspension  of  all 
constitutional  goyemment  Carbo  at  length  obeyed;  but  by 
means  of  the  Augurs  he  contrived  that  the  day  appointed  for  the 
election  should  be  declared  inauspicious.  On  the  day  to  which 
it  was  adjourned  two  temples  were  struck  by  lightning,  so  that 
proceedings  were  again  suspended ;  and  finally  Carbo  contriyed 
to  continue  sole  Consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  84  b.c 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  Senatorial  Deputies  had  returned  with 
Sylla*s  reply.  ^^  He  could  never/'  he  said,  ^^make  terms  with 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  outrages  as  the  Marian 
leaders ;  but  if  the  Senate  chose  to  spare  their  lives,  he  should 
not  object.  With  regard  to  personal  safety,  he  was  in  a  con- 
ditioq  to  provide  this  for  himself  and  for  all  who  sought  refuge 
in  his  campi  As  a  preliminary,  he  required  inunediate  restora- 
tion of  himself  and  his  friends  to  all  the  property  and  honours 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived.'*  Envoys  from  Sylla  himself 
had  been  sent  with  the  returning  deputies  to  open  negociations 
with  the  Senate.  But  at  Brundusium  they  heard  of  Cinna's 
death,  and  at  once  returned  to  their  master  in  Epirus.  This 
circumstance,  coupled  with  Sylla's  haughty  language,  enabled 
Carbo  to  carry  a  motion  in  the  Senate  for  refusing  to  take  the 
message  into  conaderation.  War  on  the  soil  of  Italy  was  in- 
evitable. 

§  6.  After  what  had  passed  Carbo  thought  it  necessary  to 
convene  the  Centuriate  Assembly  for  the  election  of  Consuls  to 
succeed  himself.  The  choice  of  the  voters  fell  on  L.  Scipio  and 
C.  Norbanus,  both  adherents  of  the  Marian  party,  but  men  of 
little  mark.  It  is  probable  that  the  rejection  of  the  most  able 
man  of  the  party,  Q.  Sertorius,  was  due  to  the  jealousy  of 
Carbo,  who,  by  the  election  of  two  feeble  magistrates,  himself 
retained  all  substantial  power. 

Many  circumstances,  however,  showed  him  that  this  power 
was  not  firmly  founded.  The  Italians  of  Central  Italy,  satisfied 
with  Sylla's  late  promise  to  confirm  their  possession  of  the  Fran- 
chise, showed  little  disposition  to  support  the  Marian  chiefs. 
The  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  had  never  laid  down  the  arms 
which  they  had  taken  up  in  the  Social  war,  were  not  displeased 
to  see  their  enemies  wasted  by  mutual  slaughter.     It  was  only 
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in  Etruria,  where  Marius  had  established  great  personal  influ- 
ence by  enfranchising  the  serfs,  that  the  Marian  canse  was 
embraced  with  political  zeaL  And  so  long  as  Carbo  had  the 
Treasury  at  his  command,  he  was  secure  of  large  supplies  of 
mercenary  troops  from  the  North  of  Italy.  But  Sylla's  attitude 
encouraged  the  Senate  again  to  interfere  with  the  late  Consul's 
military  preparations.  Threatening  symptoms  appeared  here 
and  there  in  the  Italian  towns.  At  the  old  Latin  Colony  of 
Placentia,  the  chief  magistrate,  M.  Castriccius,  refused  to  give 
hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  his  town ;  and  when  Carbo  attempted 
to  intimidate  him,  he  replied : — '^  If  you  have  many  swords,  I 
have  many  years."" 

To  meet  these  mutterings  of  discontent,  and  revive  their 
drooping  popularity,  the  Marian  leaders  took  the  course  which 
had  been  foUowed  regularly  since  the  time  of  theGrracchi,  and 
brought  forward  two  highly  democratic  measures  :  one  an 
Agrarian  Law,  the  other  a  large  extension  of  the  Franchise. 

§  7.  The  Agrarian  Law  was  moved  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  year,  father  of  Caesar's  murderer. 
By  its  provisions  the  rich  public  lands  of  Campania,  which  had 
been  reserved  for  purposes  of  revenue  even  by  the  Gracchi, 
were  to  be  distributed  to  a  number  of  needy  citizens, — a  num- 
ber so  large  that  Cicero  characterises  the  measure  as  a  trans- 
ference of  Rome  to  Capua.  Young  Gcero  was  himself  reading 
at  the  latter  place,  when  the  duumviri  appointed  to  execute  the 
law  arrived  there,  and  assumed  the  state  and  dignity  of  Roman 
Praetors.  Crowds  of  expectants  followed  them,  but  their  pro- 
ceedings were  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  Sylla ;  and  the 
law  slumbered  till  it  was  revived  twenty  years  later  in  the  Con- 
sulship of  Cicero  himself."^ 

§  8.  By  the  second  law  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  Roman 
Franchise  to  the  mass  of  liberated  slaves  and  adventurers  who 
had  swelled  the  armies  by  which  Marius  and  Cinna  conquered 
Rome.  The  rights  of  the  new  citizens  had  been  expressly  re- 
served by  Sylla  in  his  message,  and  therefore  Carbo  had  nothing 
to  offer  to  the  Italians  which  they  might  not  expect  trom  his 
opponent.  By  this  new  measure  he  threw  all  elective  and  legis- 
lative power  into  the  hands  of  a  mob  devoted  to  himself.     For 

«  Vftler.  Mftx.  vi.  2,  10.  <•  Cioero  de  Lege  Agr,  Oratio  II.  H3-35. 
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the  time,  it  answered.  P.  Popillius,  a  Tribune  in  the  Marian 
interest,  ordered  one  of  his  predecessors,  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  the  opposite  party,  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
and  expelled  from  Rome  those  of  his  colleagues  who  attempted 
to  bar  this  arbitrary  act  No  further  attempt  was  made  to 
thwart  Cinna  and  his  party  till  Sylla  entered  Rome. 

§  9.  Du|ing  the  winter  of  84  b.c.  Sylla  had  assembled  in 
Greece  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  They  con- 
sisted of  five  Italian  Legions  and  six  thousand  caralry,  which 
with  auxiliary  troops  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men, — 
a  small  force  to  oppose  the  two  hundred  thousand  men  who  had 
been  armed  by  Carbo.  Sylla  had  some  fears  that  his  Italian 
soldiers,  who  had  been  so  long  absent  from  home,  might  dis- 
perse as  soon  as  they  touched  their  native  soil.  But  they  pre- 
sently gave  the  strongest  proof  of  their  fidelity  by  offering  to 
contribute  money  to  fill  his  military  chest  The  spoils  of  the 
Mithridatic  armies,  however,  and  the  tribute  levied  in  Asia  put 
the  General  above  need  He  thanked  the  men  for  their  offer, 
and  accepted  only  an  oath  that  they  would  stand  by  him  in  his 
enterprise,  and  would  refrain  upon  Italian  soil  from  that  license 
which  in  the  East  they  had  been  suffered  freely  to  indulge. 
Early  in  the  following  spring  (83  b.c.)  he  embarked  his  whole 
force  at  PatrsB,"  in  a  fleet  of  more  than  1200  transports,  and 
landed  at  Brundusium  without  opposition. 

§  10.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  landed,  several 
eminent  persons,  who  had  not  joined  him  in  Greece,  repaired 
to  his  camp.  Metellus  Pius,  who  after  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  nuse  the  siege  of  Rome,  had  been  engaged  in  fruit- 
less enterprises  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Liguria,  came  to  add  the 
weight  of  his  unblemished  name  to  the  cause  of  the  invader. 
Sylla,  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  Social  War,  greeted 
him  by  the  title  of  Proconsul,  and  gave  him  a  conmiand  com- 
mensurate with  the  dignity.  Young  Crassus,  the  future  Tri- 
umvir, who  had  escaped  frt)m  Fimbria's  ruffiand  when  his 
father  and  elder  brother  were  sacrificed,  and  who,  like  Me- 
tellus, had  been  making  bootless  attempts  in  various  parts  of 
the  West,  also  came.    Sylla  desired  him  to  repair  to  the  Mar- 

*  AppiAn  BeiL  Civ.  i.  79.    Plutarch  says  Dyrrhachhan,  which  wsb  the  usual 
place  of  embarkation. 
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sian  yalleys,  where  his  family  was  influential,  and  to  raise  troops 
there  for  his  service.  The  cautious  youth  asked  for  a  guard. 
"  I  give  you,"  said  Sylla,  "  your  father,  your  brother,  and  your 
friends,  whose  murder  I  am  come  to  avenge."  Before  Crassus, 
abashed  by  these  words,  had  reached  the  Marsian  hills,  a 
young  man,  destined  to  be  the  foremost  man  at  Rome,  had  of 
his  own  accord  begun  to  levy  troops  for  Sylla  in  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Rcenum.  •  This  was  Cn.  Pompeius,  son  of 
the  Prooonsul  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  died  during  the  siege 
of  Rome.  After  that  event;  he  had  remained  at  Rome  quietly, 
till  he  was  accused  by  one  of  the  opposite  party  of  embezzling 
moneys  paid  to  his  father  for  the  service  of  the  army.  He  was 
extremely  young,  but  showed  the  dexterity  of  an  older  head  in 
eluding  the  charge.  Not  satisfied  with  retaining  the  services 
of  Philippus  and  Hortensius,  the  two  first  Advocates  of  the 
day,  he  wooed  and  wedded  the  daughter  of  Antistius,  the  pre- 
siding Judge.  The  motive  of  this  marriage  was  so  well  under- 
stood, that  when  a  verdict  was  ^ven  in  his  favour,  the  people 
in  court  broke  out  with  the  cry  common  at  weddings,  '^Talasio  I 
Talasio !" '  When  Sylla  landed,  young  Pompey  was  but  three- 
and-twenty ;  but  fi^)m  the  school-room  he  had  gone  into  the 
cantp ;  bis  father's  influence  and  long  command  in  Picenum, 
with  his  own  popular  manners  and  soldierlike  bearing,'  secured 
bim  the  favour  of  the  country-people  of  that  place ;  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 

§  11.  The  Consuls  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  Sylla  in  Lower  Italy.  Perhaps  they  trusted  to  the  Samnites 
and  Lucanians  to  bsu*  his  march  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Apennines.  But  these  people,  as  we  have  said,  showed  no  pre- 
sent disposition  to  take  share  in  this  party-strife.  Sylla  was 
welcomed  at  Tarentum,  and  passed  quietly  along  the  Appian 
Way  into  Apulia.  The  Consul  Norbanus  had  taken  post  in 
an  entrenched  camp  on  Mount  Tifkta,  so  as  to  cover  Capua 
and  the  Appian  Road ;  while  his  colleague  Scipio,  nearer  Rome, 
watched  the  Latin  Way.     Sylla  directed  his  march  across  the 

'  Plutarch  does  not  profess  to  understand  the  word. 

t  Plutarch,  in  hia  life  of  the  greaX  oommander,  represents  him  as  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  several  military  enterprises  before  this  time;— but  with 
little  probability.    See  Drumann,  Oeschichte  Homa,  ii.  p.  590. 
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Apennines,  probably  by  the  gap  to  the  west  of  Venusia,''  into 
Campania. 

As  he  advanced,  he  took  care  eyerywhere  to  conciliate  the 
people.  His  soldiers,  mindful  of  their  oath,  observed  strict 
order:  no  injury  was  done  to  lands  or  buildings,  men  or 
women.  He  came  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Norbanus ;  and 
in  the  battle  which  followed  his  veterans  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory.' Norbanus,  with  his  shattered  army,  sought  refuge  in 
Capua. 

Leaving  him  there  unmolested,  SyUa  marched  rapidly  towards 
Rome  to  intercept  Scipio,  who  was  on  his  way  to  support  his 
colleague.  At  Teanum,  on  the  Latin  Way,  the  two  armies 
met,  and  Sylla  proposed  an  armistice  in  the  hope  (he  said)  of 
coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Sertorius,  who  was  serving 
as  a  Legate  in  Scipio's  army,  strongly  dissuaded  his  chief  from 
listening  to  such  a  proposal,  knowing  that  ^'  in  Sylla,"  as  Carbo 
used  to  say,  ^^  they  had  to  contend  with  one  who  was  as  much 
fox  as  lion."  Taking  advantage  of  the  suspension  of  arms, 
Sylla's  men  mixed  with  those  of  the  Consul,  exhibiting  the 
booty  which  they  had  won  in  the  East,  and  vaunting  their 
leader's  generosity.  During  this  dalliance,  the  town  of  Suessa, 
which  lay  close  at  hand,  declared  for  Sylla;  and  Sertorius 
promptly  occupied  it  with  a  body  of  troops.  This  w^s  treated 
by  Sylla  as  a  breach  of  the  armistice ;  and  he  demanded  satis- 
&ction.  The  Consul  now  perceived  that  he  had  been  tricked, 
and  suddenly  broke  off  negotiations.  His  army,  however,  had 
become  disaffected.  Persuasion  and  bribery  had  done  its  work. 
When  Sylla,  at  the  head  of  twenty  cohorts,  appeared  before 
the  camp,  he  was  joined  by  Scipio*s  whole  force.  The  Consul 
with  his  son  were  surprised  in  their  tent&  But  at  this  time  it 
was  Sylla's  policy  to  appear  humane,  and  the  prisoners  were 
dismissed  unhurt  Sertorius  also  escaped ;  but  despairing  of  a 
cause  in  which  the  leaders  were  so  incapable,  he  left  Italy  and 
repaired  to  the  government  of  Spain,  which  had  lately  been 

**  Introduction,  Sect.  i.  §  10.  Plutait^h  speaks  of  l)im  at  Silvium,  which 
Uea  a  little  way  from  Venusia. 

>  Appian  represents  the  battle  as  fought  at  Canusium,  which  may  be  an  error 
of  the  copyists,  but  is  more  likely  a  blunder  of  the  author.  That  the  battle 
really  took  place  near  Capua  is  proved  by  an  inscription  in  the  Temple  of  Plana 
there,  which  was  seen  by  Yelleiua. 
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conferred  upon  him  by  Carbo ;  and  there  we  shall  hear  of  hini 
hereafter. 

Sylla  now  returned  to  Capua,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
beguile  the  Consul  Norbanus  into  submission.  But  that  place 
was  full  of  needy  Romans,  expecting  their  portions  of  the 
Public  Land  of  Capua, — and  the  Marian  party  were  com- 
pletely in  the  ascendant.  Whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of 
Norbanus,  he  did  not  dare  to  listen  to  Sylla*s  advances  in  face 
of  the  democratic  rage  which  prevailed  around  him.  As  Sylla 
had  no  means  of  besieging  the  place,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
tent himself  with  rava^ng  the  lands  of  his  adversaries,  while 
they  retaliated  by  wasting  the  property  held  by  Senators  and 
rich  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

§  12.  Meanwhile,  young  Pompey  had  been  assailed  in  Pice- 
num  at  three  points  by  three  Marian  officers  who  had  been 
detached  by  Carbo  to  crush  him, — L.  Junius  Brutus,  C.  Albius 
Carrinas,  and  M.  Cselius  Caldus.  He  now  gave  the  first  sample 
of  that  military  genius  which  presently  afterwards  raised  him 
to  be  the  first  General  of  Rome.  The  young  leader  threw 
himself,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  upon  Brutus,  whose 
force  consisted  of  Gallic  horse,  and  with  his  own  spear  un- 
horsed the  Gallic  Chie£  When  the  Chief  fell,  his  followers 
fled;  and  the  Marian  leaders  retreated,  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  But  at  this  juncture  the  Consul  Scipio  arrived 
and  took  the  chief  command ;  and  Pompey  would  have  been 
overpowered,  had  not  Sylla  himself  hastened  to  his  relief.  On 
his  approach  the  unlucky  Consul  was  again  deserted  by  his 
whole  army ;  and  Pompey,  set  fi*ee  from  all  danger,  rode  into 
Sylla's  camp  to  ofier,  not  his  single  sword,  but  an  army  raised 
by  his  unassisted  efforts.  He  appeared  before  Sylla;  and 
the  General,  rising  from  his  chair  of  state,  greeted  the  young 
officer  by  the  honourable  title  of  Imperator. 

§  13.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  by  Sylla  in 
establishing  the  influence  of  his  party  among  the  Italians  of 
Central  Italy.  Hopes  and  fears  were  excited.  Money  was 
freely  lavished.  A  treaty  was  offered  to  all  who  would  accept 
it,  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  conferred  by  Cinna  were 
fully  confirmed.  To  mark  his  confidence  in  the  issue  of  the 
conflict,  Sylla  ostentatiously  adjourned  certain  law  proceedings. 
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till  the  time  when  he  could  deliver  judgment  in  the  Roman 
Forum. 

Nor  was  Carbo  idle.  The  ignominious  failure  of  the  Consuls 
Norbanus  and  Scipio  had  restored  his  influence  at  Rome.  He 
was  elected  Consul  for  the  third  time,  and  with  him  was  asso- 
ciated young  Marius,  though  he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  and  had  not  yet  served  any  of  the  subordinate  offices  re- 
quired by  law.  This  young  man,  of  whom  nothing  has  been 
heard  since  his  flight  into  Africa,  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
the  ferocity  of  his  father  without  his  experience  in  war.  But  it 
was  hoped  that  his  name  might  work  like  a  spell  upon  the 
memory  of  the  Italians.  Before  Carbo  quitted  Rome,  he  in- 
duced the  Tribes  to  declare  that  not  only  Sylla,  but  also 
Metellus,  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  all  who  had  joined  him,  were 
public  enemies.  But  such  votes  were  of  no  avail.  Rome  was 
every  day  more  deserted,  and  Sylla's  camp  more  thronged,  by 
men  of  rank  and  statioa  A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Capitol,  and  burnt  its  august  temples  to  the  ground.  Some 
attributed  the  fire  to  Carbo,  some  to  Sylla.  It  was  no  doubt 
accidental,  but  its  effect  was  sinister  to  the  party  in  possession 
of  the  government 

§  14.  The  winter  had  been  unusually  severe ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted  in  the  next  spring  (82  &c.)  hostilities 
were  resumed.  Sylla  stationed  himself  in  the  Latin  town  of 
Setia.  Metellus  took  the  chief  command  in  Umbria,  supported 
by  Pompey  and  Crassus  in  Picenum  and  the  Marsian  country. 

Carbo  himself  was  able  to  dispose  of  an  immense  army.  He 
showed  great  activity  in  collecting  troops,  but  little  skill  in 
handling  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  a  want  in 
strategic  power;  for  he  remained  stationary  in  a  strong  en- 
trenched camp  at  Clusium  on  the  Clanis,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  most  devoted  to  the  Marian  cause.  Hence  he  sent 
forth  armies  under  his  lieutenants  to  combat  the  enemy,  and 
collected  reserves  to  support  them.  Young  Marius  was  opposed 
to  Sylla,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  strong  city  of  Prie- 
neste,  to  which  he  carried  all  the  gold  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  Rome.  Carrinas  and  Marcius  were  sent  to  make  head  against 
Metellus  and  his  young  lieutenants  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Apennines. 
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§  15.  The  campaign  opened  by  the  adyance  of  young  Marius 
towards  Setia  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  When  he  came  in 
sight  of  Sylla*s  army,  he  fell  back  to  Signia«  Sylla  followed 
closely,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  and  the  difficulty  of 
forcing  roads  occupied  by  the  enemy,  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  halted  at  a  place  called  Sacriportus ;  and  here,  unwillingly 
yielding  to  his  officers,  who  advised  against  an  immediate 
attack,  he  began  to  form  his  camp.  But  when  Marius  drew 
out  his  army  in  battle-order,  Uie  veterans  of  the  East,  worn  out 
as  they  were  by  their  weary  march,  threw  away  their  pickaxes 
and  spades,  and  charged  sword-in-hand.  A  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  which  remained  doubtful,  till  five  cohorts  of  the  army 
of  Marius  threw  down  their  standards  and  passed  over  to  the 
enemy.  Then  the  whole  line  broke  and  fled  to  Praeneste.  So 
hotly  were  they  pursued,  that  the  Prsenestines,  fearing  that 
Sylla's  men  might  press  into  the  city  together  with  the  fugi* 
tives,  closed  the  gates,  and  Marius  himself,  with  great  part  of 
his  army,  was  shut  out  The  young  Consul  was  drawn  up 
within  the  walls  by  a  rope ;  but  of  his  soldiers,  not  less  than 
20,000  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy,  and  8000  taken  pri- 
soners.^ Among  them  were  found  some  of  Samnite  race,  who 
were  instantly  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

§  6.  By  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  Marius  was  reduced  to  act 
on  the  defensive  for  the  rest  of  the  campaiga  He  perceived 
that  Rome  lay  open  to  the  conquerors,  but  with  the  true 
instinct  of  his  race  he  determined  to  anticipate  their  triumphal 
entrance  by  a  deed  of  blood.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  Pr^- 
neste,  when  he  despatched  a  confidential  messenger,  ordering 
L.  Damasippus,^  the  Prsetor  who  was  left  in  command  of  the 
City,  to  put  to  death  all  who  remained  there  of  the  friends  of 
Sylla.     Damasippus  was  a  fit  instrument  for  such  cruelty.     He 

^  According  to  Sylla's  own  account,  he  lost  only  twenty-three  men. — Plutarch, 
Vit.  StUL  c.  28.  But  Appian  represents  the  battle  as  severely  contested  ;  and 
this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which  Sylla  misrepresents  ftusts  in  his 
own  &Your. 

*  Liv.  Epit,  86,  Cicero  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  &c,  Appian  alone  attributes  the 
bloody  work  to  a  Brutufl.  Hence  Pighius  conjectured  that  Damasippus  was  a 
surname  of  the  Junii  Bniti.  But  the  only  gens  which  is  known  to  have  borne 
this  fi&mily-name  is  the  Licinian  (Caesar,  Bell,  Civ.  ii.  44)  ;  and  as  Brutus  was 
a  well-known  Marian  leader,  it  is  probable  that  Appian  introduced  his  nam^ 
erroneously. 
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summoned  the  relics  of  the  Senate  to  meet  as  if  for  business, 
and  at  a  given  signal  a  band  of  assassins  rushed  in  to  massacre. 
Then  perished  P.  Antistius,  L.  Domitius,  and  C.  Carbo,  the 
Consul's  brother.  The  aged  Pontifex,  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  who 
had  once  been  sa^ed  from  the  sword  of  Fimbria,  again  escaped 
to  the  Temple  of  Vesta;  but  here  he  was  overtaken  and 
ruthlessly  cut  down.  The  bodies  of  all  who  thus  fell  were 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  for 
'^  it  had  become  an  established  custom,"  says  Appian,  ''  not  to 
bury  the  victims  of  party  strife." 

§  17.  This  butchery  was  hardly  finished,  when  the  van  of 
Sylla's  army  appeared  on  the  road  leading  from  Praeneste. 
The  Latin  cities,  terrornstricken  at  his  approach,  furnished  sup- 
plies to  his  troops;  and  the  Prsetor  Damasippus,  with  his 
friends,  fled  precipitately  from  Rome  by  the  road  leading  to 
Etruria,  while  Sylla,  leaving  his  troops  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
entered  the  City.  But  he  did  not  loiter  there.  News  received 
from  Metellus  informed  him  that  he  had  been  so  successful  in 
Umbria  that  he  had  driven  the  enemy  across  the  iEsis ;  that 
Carbo  had  crossed  the  Apennines  to  support  his  lieutenant,  but 
on  receiving  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  had  contented 
himself  with  throwing  a  strong  garrison  into  Ariminum,  and 
then  returning  to  Clusium;  and  that  Pompey  and  Craasus, 
taking  advantage  of  his  departure,  were  blockading  Carrinas 
in  Spoletum.  Leaving  a  strong  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lucretius  Ofella,  an  old  Marian  officer  who  had  joined 
him,  to  mask  Prseneste,  he  resolved  to  march  straight  up  the 
Clanis  and  attack  Carbo.  He  found  the  Consul's  camp  so 
strongly  defended,  that  it  was  almost  impregnable.  But  at  this 
moment  news  reached  him  frx)m  the  South  of  an  alarming 
character.  The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  at  length  perceived 
that  the  Marian  leaders  were  incapable  of  making  head  against 
Sylla,  and  they  dreaded  seeing  the  destinies  of  Italy  placed  by 
conquest  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  likely  to  prove  their 
bitter  enemy.  Hitherto  (as  we  have  said)  they  had  held  aloof, 
well  pleased  to  see  their  Roman  masters  worn  out  by  mutual 
conflict  They  had  no  wish  for  the  triumph  of  either  party ; 
but  if  one  must  prevail,  that  one  must  not  be  Sylla.  A  body 
of  Samnites  had  joined  Marius  before  the  battle  of  Sacriportus. 
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And  now  it  was  reported  that  a  large  army  of  the  brave 
mountaineers,  under  C.  Pontius  of  Telesia, — a  name  which 
recalled  the  memory  of  one  of  the  gloomiest  days  in  the  Roman 
annals, — a  force  of  Lucanians  under  T.  Lamponius,  and  a 
division  of  Campanians  under  Albius  Gutta,  were  in  full  march 
towards  Praeneste. 

§  18.  In  this  emergency,  Sylla  chose  the  boldest  course,  and 
threw  himself  against  the  strong  entrenchments  of  Carbo. 
From  morning  to  evening  he  renewed  his  desperate  assaults, 
but  in  vain.  The  Etruscan  peasants,  though  they  could  not 
stand  in  the  field  against  the  well-trained  legions  of  the  East, 
proved  themselves  well  able  to  hold  their  own  behind  fortifica- 
tions. Every  attack  proved  fruitless,  and  Sylla  was  obliged  to 
draw  off  his  troops  at  nightfall. 

Nor  did  he  diure  to  weaken  his  army  further  by  renewing  the 
assault  next  day.  It  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  seize  the 
passes  which  led  from  the  mountains  into  Latium,  before  the 
Samnites  gained  them,  and  Sylla  commenced  a  rapid  march 
southward,  while  the  enemy  were  advancing  towards  Praeneste. 
It  was  a  race  for  empire  between  the  Roman  and  the  Samnite. 

Strange  to  say,  Carbo  made  no  direct  attempt  to  hinder  his 
retreat  He  sent  a  detachment  to  relieve  Carrinas  at  Spo- 
letum,  and  ordered  Marcius,  with  eight  legions,  to  make  a 
detour  by  the  north  of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  co5perate  with  the 
Sanmites.  But  both  these  expeditions  failed.  The  detach- 
ment sent  to  relieve  Spoletum  was  intercepted ;  and  Carrinas, 
taking  advantage  of  a  stormy  night,  evacuated  the  town  and 
joined  Carbo  at  Qusium.  This  left  Pompey  and  Crassus  at 
liberty  to  combine  their  forces  so  as  to  check  the  advance  of 
Marcius,  a  service  rendered  with  so  much  effect,  that  out  of 
eight  legions  he  carried  only  seven  cohorts  back  to  Carbo's 
head  quarters. 

Meantime  Sylla's  march  southward  had  been  so  rapid,  that 
when  Pontius  reached  the  passes  which  led  down  from  the 
mountains  to  Prseneste,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  them 
already  occupied  by  the  Roman  general,  who  was  soon  after 
joined  by  young  Crassus  at  the  head  of  his  Marsian  recruits. 

§  19.  In  this  position  things  remained  for  some  time,  Sylla 
and   Pontius  each   watching  their  opportunity.     But  in  the 
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North,  the  vigour  of  Sylla's  lieutenants  brought  the  war  in  that 
quarter  to  an  unexpected  conclusion. 

Metellus  had  taken  ship  from  Ancona,  and  landed  at  Ra- 
yenna,  whence  he  advanced  to  Plaoentia,  so  as  to  intercept 
Carbo's  communications  with  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  Consul, 
roused  to  a()|bion  by  this  bold  movement,  crossed  the  Apennines 
and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  enemy  near  Placentia.  He  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss ;  and  so  large  a  number  of  his  remain- 
ing force  deserted,  that  he  returned  to  Etruria  with  only  1000 
men.  A  series  of  disasters  followed.  M.  Licinius  LucuUus, 
an  officer  of  Metellus,  cut  to  pieces  a  detachment  of  Marian 
troops.  C.  Verres,  the  Consul's  Quaestor,  began  his  infamous 
life  by  deserting  to  the  enemy  with  the  military  chest  in  his 
pofisesfflon."^  Albinovanus,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Marian 
party,  seeing  the  cause  to  be  desperate,  ofiered  to  desert ;  and 
SyUa  promised  to  receive  him  if  he  would  do  something  worthy 
of  &vour.  To  execute  this  suggestion  he  invited  his  brother 
officers  to  a  banquet  All  came,  except  Norbanus,  who  had 
left  Capua  and  joined  the  army  in  the  North.  At  a  given 
signal,  a  body  of  ruffians  rushed  in  and  massacred  the  guests. 
Norbanus  fled,  and  took  command  of  the  garrison  of  Ariminum. 
Albinovanus  received  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  Carbo's  army 
at  Clusium  still  numbered  80,000  men ;  but  thrown  into  despair 
by  these  disasters,  and  without  ^ving  notice  to  any  one,  he 
departed  by  night  and  took  ship  for  Africa,  where  for  a  time 
he  succeeded  in  rallying  the  remains  of  the  Marian  party.  P. 
Servilius  and  Pompey  attacked  the  camp  at  Clusium.  The 
men,  though  deserted  by  their  commander,  still  made  a  despe- 
rate defence ;  and  it  was  not  till  two-thirds  of  their  number 
had  fidlen  that  their  lines  were  forced.  Even  then,  Marcius, 
Carrinas,  and  Damasippus  contrived  to  keep  a  considerable 
body  together,  with  which  they  marched  southward  in  tlie  hope 
of  joining  the  Samnites. 

§  20.  Pontius  and  Lamponius,  informed  of  their  march,  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Sylla,  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  shattered  relics  of  Carbo's  great  army,  probably  by  a 
flank  march  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio.  Thus  united,  the 
enemy  poured  down  the  Tiburtine  road  to  Rome,  and  encamped 

"  Cicero  m  Verr,  i.  13. 
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at  nightfsJl  before  the  Colline  Gate.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
October  by  the  Roman  calendar  (probably  our  23rd  of  August) 
of  the  year  82  b.c.  The  adherents  of  Sylla  in  the  Gty  passed 
the  night  in  an  agony  of  fear;  and  even  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  Marius  might  have  trembled  at  the  thought  that 
next  day  Rome  would  in  all  likelihood  fall  into  the  hands  of 
her  oldest  and  most  inveterate  foes.  At  daybreak  Pontius 
addressed  his  men.  '^  Rome's  last  day,"  he  said,  ^^  was  come. 
The  city  must  be  annihilated.  The  wolves  that  had  so  long 
preyed  upon  Italy  would  never  cease  from  troubling  till  their 
lair  was  utterly  destroyed."  As  he  led  his  troops  to  assault 
the  gate,  it  suddenly  opened,  and  a  body  of  young  men,  under 
App.  Claudius,  rode  out  with  useless  gallantry  to  charge  the 
Samnite  host.  They  were  beaten  back,  and  the  assault  began ; 
but  presently,  on  the  Prsnestine  road,  appeared  a  large  body 
of  horse,  which,  after  a  short  halt  to  recover  breath,  charged 
the  enemy.  Pontius  well  knew  that  they  were  the  advanced 
guard  of  S]^lla's  army,  and  he  prepared  for  a  battle.  Soon 
after  noon  the  General  arrived ;  but  his  troops  had  been  ex* 
hausted  by  a  rapid  march;  and  here,  as  at  Sacriportus,  his 
officers  advised  him  to  put  off  the  attack  till  next  morning. 
But  on  this  occasion  he  only  replied  by  ordering  an  immediate 
attack.  It  was  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  a  general  attack.  SyUa,  arriving  by  the 
Praenestine  Way,  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  himself,  rested  upon  the  Agger  of  Serviua  He 
stood  facing  the  Samnites,  while  Crassus,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  was  opposed  to  the  relics  of  Carbo's  army. 
Sylla  rode  a  white  horse,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the 
mark  of  every  javelin.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  but 
in  vain.  When  night  closed,  he  had  been  forced  back  against 
the  walls,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  remained  for  his  brave 
veterans  but  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  when  assaulted  next 
morning. 

§  21.  But  when  he  was  awaiting  the  dawn  of  day  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  he  was  surprised  by  a  message  from  Crassus 
to  announce  that  on  his  side  he  had  been  completely  successful, 
and  had  pursued  the  routed  enemy  to  Antemnae,  a  place  just 
below  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.     His  joy  may  be 
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imagined.  With  prompt  dexterity  he  contrived  to  march  round 
the  enemy's  camp,  so  as  to  join  Crassus  at  Antemnae,  and  at 
daybreak  they  advanced  again  to  renew  the  battle.  At  that 
moment  a  division  of  3000  men  deserted  from  the  enemy, — a 
circumstance  which  shook  the  confidence  of  their  leaders ;  but 
the  brave  Italians  sold  their  lives  dearly.  It  was  not  till 
50,000  men  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  that  victory  declared  for 
Sylla  Among  the  slain  was  found  the  brave  Pontius,  still 
breathing,  with  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  eye.  Gutta  the  Cam- 
panian  also  fell  fighting  gallantly.  Lamponius  escaped.  Mar- 
cius,  Carrinas,  and  other  Roman  officers  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  at  once  put  to  death.  Their  heads,  with  those  of  the 
Italian  leaders,  were  sent  to  Ofella,  who  paraded  them  on 
spear-heads  round  the  walls  of  Prseneste.  Of  the  common  sort 
about  8000  were  taken,  of  whom  6000  were  Samnites.  Sylla 
at  once  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in  the  Temple  of  Bel- 
lona,  outside  the  walls,  having  ordered  the  Samnite  prisoners 
to  be  taken  to  the  Circus  Flaminius,  which  lay  hard  by.  As 
the  Senate  were  proceeding  to  business,  cries  of  death  were 
heard,  and  those  who  were  not  in  Sylla's  confidence  rose  in 
alarm.  ^^Be  seated,"  said  he,  ^^what  you  hear  need  not 
trouble  you.  It  is  but  some  wretches  undergoing  punishment 
by  my  order."    The  6000  Samnites  were  all  massacred. 

§  22.  The  battle  of  the  CoUine  Gate  ended  the  war.  Nor- 
banus,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Capua  early  in  the 
year,  had  taken  command  of  the  garrison  in  the  strong  city  of 
Ariminum ;  but  finding  his  men  disposed  to  mutiny,  he  took 
ship  for  Rhodes.  MariuB  attempted  a  sally  from  Prseneste, 
but  was  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  finding  hi»  case  desperate, 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  a  subterranean  passage  in  company 
with  a  younger  brother  of  the  brave  Pontius,  who  had  joined 
him  before  the  battle  of  Sacriportus.  Finding  the  passage 
obstructed,  they  agreed  to  kill  one  another.  Pontius  received 
the  point  of  his  friend's  sword,  and  fell  dead  :  Marius,  being 
only  wounded,  caused  a  slave  who  had  attended  them  to 
despatch  him.  Prseneste  was  then  surrendered  to  the  con- 
queror. Rome,  Italy,  and  the  World  lay  at  his  feet,  and  men 
awaited  with  trembling  expectation  the  announcement  of  his 
will. 
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CHAPTER    LXL 

SYLLA'S  DICTATORSHIP  AND  DEATH.    (82—78  B.C.) 

§  1.  Sylla's  return  to  the  City:  his  rage  against  the  memory  of  MariuB.  §  2. 
Eiztermination  of  opponents :  Proscription  at  Rome.  §  3.  Similar  scenes 
in  Italian  cities.  §4.  Absence  of  constituted  authority:  Sylla  declared 
Perpetual  Dictator.  §  5.  His  absolute  power :  control  of  Elections.  §  6. 
Mithridatic  Triumph.  §  7.  New  Constitution.  §  8.  Sale  of  property  of 
the  Proscribed.  §  9.  Military  Colonies.  §  10.  Qreat  changes  in  the 
Register  of  Citizens.  §11.  Power  of  Tribunes,  and  consequently  of  Comitia 
Tributa,  reduced  to  nothing.  §  12.  All  real  power  entrusted  to  Senate. 
§  13.  Laws  for  regulating  tenure  of  Magistracies,  for  altering  Judicial 
bodies,  for  the  Augurate,  &c.  §  14.  Tendency  of  Sylla's  Political  legis- 
lation. §  15.  Criminal  legislation.  §  16.  Increasing  moderation  of  the 
Dictator:  Pompey  and  Ceesar.  §  17.  Cicero's  defence  of  Sext.  Roscius  of 
Ameria.  §  18.  Sylla  resigns  Dictatorship.  §  19.  Quiet  state  of  Rome  and 
Proyinces,  except  Spain.  §  20.  Sylla  retires  to  his  yilla  at  Puteoli:  his 
mode  of  life  there.  §  21.  Death  of  Sylla.  §  22.  His  character.  §  23. 
Durability  of  the  changes  made  by  him. 

§  1.  Presently  after  his  second  entrance  into  the  city,  Sylla 
addressed  the  People  in  a  set  speech.  He  enlarged  upon  his 
own  services,  held  out  promises  to  the  obedient,  and  to  the  dis- 
obedient threats.  But  for  his  declared  enemies  no  hopes  were 
left :  all  were  doomed  to  death  who  had  taken  any  part  publicly 
against  him  since  the  day  on  which  the  Consul  Scipio  broke  off 
the  armistice  at  Teanum.  The  memory  of  Marius  excited  in 
Sylla's  breast  passions  absolutely  ferocious.  Not  only  were  the 
trophies  upon  the  Capitol,  recording  the  African  and  Cimbrian 
triumphs,  destroyed,  but  the  ashes  of  the  old  General  were  torn 
from  their  sepulchre  near  the  Anio,  and  scattered  in  the  stream. 
L.  Sergius  Catilina,  afterwards  notorious,  sought  to  win  the  con- 
queror's favour  by  seizing  the  person  of  M.  Marius  Gratidianus, 
a  nephew  of  the  old  hero  by  adoption.  Catiline  calculated 
justly.  By  Sylla's  order  the  unoffending  prisoner  was  carried  to 
the  tomb  of  Catulus,  and  there  his  eyes  were  plucked  out,  limb 
severed  from  limb,  and  death  delayed  with  horrid  ingenuity.  A 
Senator,  who  fainted  at  the  cruel  sight,  was  slain  upon  the  spot. 
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for  showing  sympathy  with  a  Marius.  Soon  afterwards  Ofella 
sent  to  Rome  the  head  of  the  old  General's  son.  Sylla,  with 
grim  delight,  gazed  on  the  youthful  face,  and  said : — "  Those 
who  take  the  helm  should  first  serve  at  the  oar."  Now,  he  said, 
his  fortune  was  accomplished ;  and  henceforth  he  took  the  name 
of  Felix.* 

§  2.  He  went  on  to  fulfil  literally  the  stem  announcement 
which  he  had  made  to  the  People  of  Rome.  Every  hour  was 
marked  by  slaughters.  But  some  who  had  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  late  war  were  put  to  death,  and  no  one  knew  whether 
he  was  safe.  At  length  Q.  Catulus,  son  of  the  great  nobleman 
who  had  fallen  in  the  Marian  massacre,  rose  in  the  Senate  and 
asked :  "  Who  will  remain  to  share  our  triumph,  if  we  slay  the 
armed  in  war  and  the  unarmed  in  peace  ?"  One  of  the  great 
Metellus  family  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  asked  that  the 
names  of  the  guilty  should  be  made  known  :  ^^  It  is  not,"  he 
said,  '*  that  we  would  shorten  the  arm  of  vengeance,  but  men 
would  fain  be  relieved  from  uncertainty."  Sylla  assented  to 
their  request  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  L.  Fufidius,  a 
favourite  Centurion.^  A  formal  list  of  the  doomed  was  made 
out  and  published ;  and  this  was  what  was  properly  called  the 
Proscription.  But  even  then  the  uncertainty  remained.  The 
first  list  of  eighty  names  was  followed  by  a  second  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty ;  and  each  succeeding  day  produced  a  horrid  supple- 
ment To  make  the  sentence  sure,  a  price  of  two  talents  was 
set  on  the  head  of  every  proscribed  person ;  and  this  sum  was 
paid  alike  to  the  slave  who  slew  his  master  or  the  son  who 
murdered  his  own  father.  All  who  harboured  or  favoured  the 
escape  of  the  Proscribed  became  liable  to  their  fate ;  and  wives 
were  found  heartless  enough  to  refuse  shelter  to  their  husbanda^ 
But  what  most  gave  security  for  vengeance  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  property  of  these  unhappy  men  was  to  be  confiscated  to 
reward  the  zealous  agents  of  the  conqueror.  Those  who  coveted 
the  possessions  of  others  contrived  to  have  their  names  placed 

*  In  letters  to  Greek  communities  he  translated  this  by  Upapkrodiius,  the 
fcttowite  of  Venus.  Venus  Yictrix,  the  goddess  of  pleasure  and  of  fortune, 
was  the  common  device  upon  his  coins. 

^  OroB.  Y.  21.  Plutarch,  by  an  error  of  himself  or  his  copyist,  calls  the 
man  *A^$ht, 

«  Liv.  Epit,  89. 
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on  the  Proscription-lists.  Unfortunate  men  guiltless  of  party 
quarrels  came  unsuspectingly  to  read  those  lists,  and  found 
their  own  names  there.  "  Ah,"  exclaimed  one  such,  "  it  is  my 
Alban  villa  that  murders  me."  A  noisy  partisan  of  Sylla's  was 
maliciously  exulting  over  the  doomed^  when  his  eye  fell  upon  his 
own  name  written  in  the  list.  He  fled;  but  the  bystanders 
remarked  the  cause,  and  with  not  unrighteous  satisfaction  ful- 
filled the  sentence.  Here  again  Catiline  bore  away  the  palm  of 
iniquity.  He  sought  to  legalise  a  murder  he  had  committed, 
by  having  the  name  of  his  victim  placed  upon  the  proscribed 
list ;  and  that  victim  was  his  own  brother.  The  heads  of  the 
slain  were  first  placed  in  the  hall  of  Sylla's  house,  and  when  it 
was  full,  in  places  of  public  resort^ 

For  how  many  days  these  butcheries  continued  we  know  not, 
nor  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the  victims.  The  most  pro- 
bable account  states  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Proscribed 
amounted  to  fifteen  men  of  Consular  rank,  ninety  Senators,  and 
two  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  Equestrian  Order.*  Many  fled. 
But  in  exile  they  were  not  safe.  The  Ex-consul  Norbanus, 
hearing  at  Rhodes  that  he  was  proscribed,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  lifa 

§  3.  These  scenes  of  terror  were  not  confined  to  Rome. 
Prseneste  had  been  an  ancient  foe  of  Rome ;  at  times  it  had  dis- 
puted the  supremacy  of  Latium  with  the  City  of  the  Tiber. 
In  the  past  war  it  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  Cinna ;  the  son 
of  Marius  had  made  it  his  head-quarters ;  a  Samnite  force  had 
been  allowed  to  recruit  its  garrison.  Such  ofiences  called  for  no 
common  measure  of  punishment.  As  soon  as  the  citadel  sur- 
rendered, Sylla  \^nt  in  person  to  execute  vengeance  upon  its 
luckless  inmates.  All  Roman  Senators  taken  within  the  walls 
were  summarily  put  to  death.  Sylla  then  took  his  seat  on  the 
Tribunal,  proposing  to  hear  each  man's  case  separately.  But 
this  proved  a  wearisome  task,  and  a  more  speedy  process  was 
adopted.  All  who  could  prove  that  they  had  been  against  the 
Marians, — a  small  minority, — were  ordered  to  stand  aside.  The 
remainder  was  divided  into  two  classes.     Citizens  of  Rome  con- 

<i  As  at  the  Servilian  fountain.    See  doeropro  Sext,  Boscio  Amerino  32. 
**  These  are  Appian's  numbers.    Valerius  Mazimus  (ix.  2,  1)  swells  the  sum 
to  4700. 
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stituted  the  first ;  the  second  was  made  up  of  the  Prsenestines 
themselves  and  their  Samnite  allies.  The  Romans  he  addressed 
with  great  severity,  but  ended  by  sparing  the  lives  which  had 
(he  said)  been  justly  forfeited.  The  Praenestines  and  Samnites 
were  ruthlessly  shot  down.'  One  person,  whom  he  had  known 
of  old,  he  o£Fered  to  pardon ;  but  the  man  rushed  into  the  con- 
demned ranks  and  perished  with  his  frienda  The  women  and 
children  alone  were  spared.  The  town  was  given  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  soldiery.  Norba,  another  Latin  town,  which 
still  held  out,  was  betrayed  to  Lepidus ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  after  a  defence  of  desperate  gallantry,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  the  Prsenestines,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  sought 
a  voluntary  death.  Nola  was  still  held  by  the  same  gallant 
Samnites  whom  Sylla  had  left  unconquered  before  the  Mithri- 
datic  war :  nor  did  it  now  fall  without  an  obstinate  defence. 
Several  of  the  fortress-cities  of  Etruria,  garrisoned  by  the 
remains  of  Carbo's  army,  also  defied  the  conqueror,  but  were 
one  by  one  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  that  at  the  present  day 
they  are  only  known  by  the  heaps  of  ruins  which  encumber  their 
ancient  sites.  Volaterrse  alone,  protected  by  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  which  the  huge  remains  still  attract  the  notice  of  the 
traveller,  held  out  till,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  it  was  allowed 
to  capitulate  on  honourable  terms.  But  to  all  other  cities  which 
had  taken  part  with  the  Marians  the  Proscription  was  extended, 
and  the  same  direful  scenes  were  repeated  in  each  place,  varying 
with  the  temper  of  the  Syllan  agenta  To  have  lost  men  or 
spent  money,  to  have  ofiTered  hospitality  or  shown  kindness,  in 
such  a  cause,  was  held  to  be  a  crime.  And  here,  as  at  Rome, 
the  lust  for  other  men's  property  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
slain.  It  was  chiefly  the  rich  who  were  sought  after ;  the  poorer 
sort,  however  guilty,  were  neglected. 

§  4.  All  this  was  done  without  any  semblance  of  legal  autho- 
rity. There  was  in  fact  no  executive  government  in  existence. 
Sylla  himself,  by  entering  the  City,  had  lost  his  Proconsular 
dignity.  One  Consul,  young  Marius,  had  died  at  Prseneste. 
The  fate  of  his  coQeague  Carbo  may  be  shortly  told.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  crossed  over  into  Africa.     Here  he  assembled 


'  Plutarch  estimates  the  number  of  the  slain  at  12,000. 
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a  considerable  force  and  returned  to  Sicily.  To  arrest  his  pro- 
gress there  young  Pompey  had  been  detached,  as  soon  as  his 
services  in  Italy  were  no  longer  needed.  Carbo  retired  before 
him  to  Lilybseiun,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  make  his 
escape  back  again  to  Africa.  But  he  was  overtaken  at  sea,  and 
brought  back  in  chains  to  Pompey.  All  his  comrades  were  at 
once  put  to  death ;  but  Carbo,  still  Consul,  had  formerly  pro- 
tected Pompey,  and  begged  for  his  life  on  bended  knees  and 
with  abject  supplication.  The  young  judge,  however,  suffered 
no  feelings  of  respect  or  humanity  to  sway  him ;  and  Carbo's 
head  was  sent,  like  that  of  Marius,  to  Rome.  The  Praetors  and 
all  other  magistrates  had  likewise  fallen,  or  had  fled. 

But  in  virtue  of  military  conquest  Sylla  was  supreme.  The 
Senate  obeyed  him  in  all  matters,  and  set  up  a  gilded  equestrian 
statue  to  him  in  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  Cornelio 
SuLLAE,  Imperatori,  Felici,  which  of  itself  shows  that  they 
could  give  him  no  recognised  title  of  civic  authority.  He 
desired  however  to  have  some  definite  power.  The  battle  at  the 
Colline  Gate  was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  November  (Roman 
style) ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  represented  to  the 
Senate,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  appoint  an  Interrex  as  pro- 
visional head  of  the  Government.  They  at  once  named  that 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  already  signalised  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Sylla,^  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
hold  Comitia  for  the  regular  election  of  Consuls.  But  to  their 
chagrin,  Flaccus  assembled  the  Centuries,  and  read  to  them  a 
letter  from  Sylla,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  deemed  it  expedient, 
at  the  present  emergency,  to  revert  to  the  ancient  office  of 
Dictator,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  Second  Punic 
War  for  a  period  of  one  himdred  and  twenty  years ;  and  whoever 
was  named,  ought  to  be  named,  not  (according  to  the  old  con- 
stitutional rule)  for  six  months,  but  till  he  should  have  succeeded 
in  restoring  order  to  the  City,  to  Italy,  and  to  the  whole  Empire. 
No  one  could  doubt  who  was  the  person  thus  designated.  But 
Sylla  disdained  innuendoes,  and  added  that  '^  for  the  services 
demanded  of  the  Dictator  he  thought  himself  fittest  to  be 
chosea"  The  terms  of  this  imperial  mandate,  for  such  it  was, 
were  echoed  in  the  bill  immediately  introduced  by  the  Interrex. 

8  Chapt.  Ix.  §  2. 
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By  this  Valerian  Law,  all  Sylla's  acts  in  the  East  and  in  Italy 
were  confirmed :  he  was  declared  Dictator  for  so  long  as  he 
judged  fit :  and  in  virtue  of  this  office  he  was  in  express  terms 
authorised  to  make  laws,  to  put  citizens  to  death  without  trial, 
to  confiscate  property  and  distribute  public  lands,  to  destroy 
old  colonies  and  to  found  new,  to  transfer  the  sceptres  of 
dependent  monarchs  from  one  claimant  to  another.  More 
absolute  powers  were  never  entrusted  to  one  man  by  a  formal 
act  of  law. 

§  5.  Sylla  at  once  assumed  his  office.  He  appointed  Flaccus 
his  Master  of  Horse.  He  appeared  in  public,  — an  unprecedented 
assumption, — ^with  four  and  twenty  Lictors ;  and  besides  these 
constitutional  attendants  he  was  surrounded  by  a  military  body- 
guard. These  precautions  were  necessary,  we  may  suppose,  for 
his  safety ;  for  display  was  no  part  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
But  though  to  Greek  minds  this,  more  than  any  thing,  identified 
Sylla  with  the  Tyrants  of  their  own  history,**  he  at  once  gave 
proof  that  he  had  no  intention  of  superseding  the  old  forms  of 
the  Constitution  :  for  he  summoned  the  Comitia  for  the  election 
of  Consuls.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  that  no  one  was  to 
appear  as  Candidate  except  by  his  permission.  And  what  he 
said  he  meant.  Lucretius  Ofella,  presuming  on  his  services  at 
Prseneste,  came  forward  without  Sylla's  leave,  and  entered  the 
Forum  on  his  canvass  while  the  Dictator  was  seated  on  his 
Chair  of  State  before  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  Sylla  at  once 
ordered  T.  Bellienus,  a  centurion  of  his  guard,  to  cut  down 
Ofella.  After  this,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Candidates  were 
not  eager  to  thrust  forward  their  claims  upon  public  notice. 
And,  to  prevent  any  show  of  independence  in  the  Centuries,  he 
made  use  of  a  terrible  apologue  : — '^  A  husbandman,"  he  said, 
^^  was  troubled  with  vermin.  Twice  he  shook  his  tunic  to  get 
rid  of  them ;  but  they  still  continued  to  annoy  him,  and  the 
third  time  he  burnt  it.  Let  those,"  he  added,  ^'  who  had  twice 
been  conquered  by  arms,  beware  of  fire  the  third  time."  The 
persons  elected,  Cn.  Dolabella  and  M.  Decula,  were  mere 
cyphers,  who  served  to  give  a  name  to  the  year. 

§  (>.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
Triumph   for  his  successes  in   the   Mithridatic   War.      The 

h  See  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  lOO. 
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obedient  Senate  suspended  the  old  rule  by  which  a  General 
who  had  once  entered  the  City  forfeited  all  daim  to  a  Triumph, 
and  two  days  in  the  last  week  of  January,  81  b.c.,  were  devoted 
to  the  spectacle.*  The  first  day  was  occupied  by  a  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  and  treasure  defiling  through  the  City.  On 
the  second,  the  Dictator  himself  ascended  to  the  Capitol,  pre- 
ceded by  his  veterans,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Senators  and 
Nobles,  wearing  chaplets  in  token  that  they  acknowledged  Sylla 
as  their  saviour.  Large  sums  of  money  were  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  To  the  treasure  of  Mithridates,  amounting  to 
15,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  115,000  of  silver,  was  added  the 
precious  metals  carried  ofi*  by  young  Marius  and  recovered  at 
the  capture  of  Prseneste.  In  after  years,  it  was  remarked  that 
Mithridates  himself,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  central  figure 
of  a  Mithridatic  Triumph,  was  absent.  But  none  could  doubt 
that  the  Triumph  was  well  earned.  Splendid  spectacles 
followed.  Greece  was  obliged  to  suspend  her  Olympian  games, 
all  except  the  horse-race,  that  her  athletes  and  trained  com- 
batants might  exhibit  their  skill  and  strength  before  the  Roman 
People.  Young  men  of  the  noblest  family,  contrary  to  old 
custom,  did  not  disdain  to  drive  chariots  at  these  games. 

§  7.  SyUa  now  threw  himself  into  the  true  work  of  his  Dicta- 
torship, and  proceeded  to  issue  a  series  of  Laws  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  Rome  was  entirely  remodelled.  Our  knowledge 
of  these  enactments  is  imperfect ;  but  enough  remains  to  show 
that  the  Cornelian  Laws,  taken  as  a  whole,  form  a  Constitu- 
tional Code  of  rigorous  unity. 

§  8.  His  first  measure  was  doubtless  that  which  confirmed 
the  Proscription.  He  had  cleared  the  stage  of  all  antagonists  ; 
and  he  now  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  families  of  the  Pro- 
scribed from  ever  regaining  influence  and  power.  To  this  end 
he  first  tried  the  useless  experiment  of  an  unalterable  Law,  by 
which  all  members  of  those  families  were  to  be  deprived  for 
ever  of  their  civic  rights.  The  second  measure  to  gain  this  end 
was  more  efficacious  :  he  ordained  that  all  their  property  should 
be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  sums  received  placed  to  the 
public  account. 

Even  if  this  sale  had  been  fairly  conducted,  it  is  clear  that 

(  Fasti  Capitolini  ap.  Fificher  Mm,  Zeitiafeln  a.  678. 
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the  Treasury  would  have  receiyed  &r  less  than  the  value  of  the 
property  sold.  Forced  sales,  limited  by  law  to  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  at  a  time  when  credit  had  been  ahnost  destroyed 
and  the  moneyed  classes  decimated  by  Proscription,  must  have 
been  very  unproductive.  But  these  necessary  hindrances  were 
increased  by  artificial  means.  It  was  ordered  indeed  in  the 
Law  that  all  goods  should  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  that 
public  accounts  should  be  kept  of  the  produce  of  every  sale. 
But  publicity  was  of  little  use,  when  the  auction  was  held  before 
the  Dictator's  chair.  His  favourites  were  the  chief  bidders ; 
and  if  persons  unconnected  with  his  party  ventured  to  enter  the 
lists  against  them,  he  broke  out  into  angry  menace.  So  little 
did  he  regard  appearances,  that  he  used  to  talk  of  selling  his 
^' booty."  Often  he  remitted  payment  altogether;  at  other 
times  he  bestowed  what  ought  to  have  been  sold  upon  his  wife 
C^ecilia,  upon  his  mistresses  or  freedmen,  upon  favourite  actors, 
dancers,  and  musicians.  In  one  case  made  familiar  to  us  by  a 
speech  of  Cicero,  Chrysogonus,  a  favoured  freedman,  caused  a 
wealthy  citizen  to  be  murdered,  and  took  possession  of  his 
goods^  though  the  man  was  not  on  the  Proscription-list,  and 
though  the  time  prescribed  in  the  Law  for  the  sale  of  confiscated 
property  had  gone  by.^  The  spirit  in  which  the  sales  were 
conducted  appears  from  a  story  preserved  by  Cicero.  A  sorry 
poet  handed  an  epigram  to  the  Dictator  as  he  was  {M-esiding 
over  the  auction.  Sylla  laughed,  and  ordered  that  the  man 
should  have  a  sum  of  money  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
then  in  progress, — on  condition  that  he  should  write  no  more 
poetry.^ 

The  measures  thus  enforced  at  Rome  were  executed  with 
the  same  undeviating  rigour  in  every  town  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula.  The  amount  of  property  which  changed  hands  was 
very  large,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  state  of  the  market,  the  intimidation,  and  the  various 
abuses  encouraged  or  connived  at,  the  sum  paid  into  the 
Treasury  amounted  to  thirty-five  millions  of  sesterces  (about 
350,000/.). 

§  9.  But  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  disaffected  towns 

^  Cicero  pro  Sext,  Boaoio  Amerino,  43-45. 
'  Cicero  pro  ArchiA  PoettI,  c.  10. 
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great  part  was  not  sold  at  all.  These  reserved  lands  were  de^ 
tined  to  reward  Sylla's  soldiery,  and  by  their  means  to  create  a 
new  constituency  for  the  Comitia.  Not  less  probably  than 
150,000  men  who  had  served  under  Sylla  or  his  lieutenants  in 
the  East  and  in  Italy  received  allotments.*"  The  Valerian  Law 
specially  empowered  him  to  found  Colonies,  and  this  power  he 
exercised  without  sparing.  Legions,  or  parts  of  Legions,  were 
settled  in  old  Italian  towns,  and  became  citizens  of  those  places, 
holding  their  laitds  by  a  sort  of  military  tenure,  and  of  course 
interested  by  the  nature  of  their  title  in  upholding  the  Dictator's 
measures.  The  disbanded  veterans  of  Cromwell's  army  were,  as 
is  well  known,  the  most  industrious,  orderly,  and  useful  citizens 
of  the  towns  to  which  they  retired.  It  was  far  otherwise  with 
the  licensed  soldiery  of  Sylla.  They  wasted  their  newly  acquired 
property  in  riotous  living ;  the  Cornelian  soldiers  became  the 
terror  and  disgrace  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  in  after  times 
supplied  the  ready  instruments  of  sedition  to  Catiline  and 
Clodius. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  depopulation  of  Italy,  deplored  by 
the  Gracchi  and  by  Drusus,  proceeded  with  accelerated  rapidity. 
From  this  time  forth,  may  be  dated  the  decay  of  distinct  nation- 
ality in  the  several  districts  of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  Parts  of 
Samnium  and  Lower  Etruria  became  almost  desolate.  Apulia 
was  given  up  to  shepherds.  From  this  time  forth,  also,  a 
common  language  began  to  prevail  throughout  the  country 
towns  of  Italy.  The  disbanded  soldiery  had 'all  learnt  to  speak 
a  species  of  Latin.  In  all  the  towns  in  which  they  settled,  they 
mingled  with  the  relics  of  the  old  population,  and  introduced 
a  general  use  of  the  Latin  language,  modified  by  various 
peculiarities  of  dialect  and  idiom. 

§  10.  Having  disposed  in  this  summary  fashion  of  tlie 
enormous  mass  of  property  confiscated  by  his  sole  will  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  the  Dictator  proceeded  to 
mould  anew  the  Political  Constitution  of  Roma 

The  Italians  and  others  who  had  received  the  sufirage  by 
successive  Laws  from  the  time  of  the  Social  \Var  to  the  time 
of  Carbo  were  left  in  possession  of  their  right,  unless  they  had 

»  Twenty-three  Legions,  according  to  Appian  ;  Forty-seven  acoording  to 
Livy  Ejtit.  89. 
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taken  part  with  the  Marians  in  the  late  war.  The  exception, 
however,  was  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  the  rule ;  for  it  was 
precisely  among  the  Italians  that  the  strength  of  the  Marian 
party  lay.  Multitudes  therefore  lost  their  franchise,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  dissolute  soldiers  who  settled  in  their  towns. 

At  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of  slaves  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds 
had  been  enfranchised  by  Cinna  and  Carbo.  Many  of  these 
had  fallen  in  the  Civil  war,  and  many  were  now  disfranchised. 
But  to  secure  personal  influence  in  the  Tribes',  Sylla  resorted  to 
a  similar  measure.  He  selected  from  among  the  slaves  of  the 
Proscribed  10,000  of  the  youngest  and  most  active  men  ;  and 
by  a  stroke  he  made  them  Citizens  of  Rome.  All  the  men 
thus  enfranchised  considered  themselves  as  Freedmen  of  the 
Dictator,  and  assumed  his  name.  These  Comelii  proved  a 
strong  support  of  the  Syllan  Constitution  in  the  years  that 
followed.  Thus,  by  various  contrivances,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  constituency  for  the  election  of  Consuls  and  other  officers 
of  state  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Dictator,  while  those  of  the 
adverse  party  were  almost  eliminated  from  the  Tribes. 

§  11.  But  while  he  thus  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Tribes  with 
his  creatures,  he  took  away  from  the  Tribes  all  real  and  sub- 
stantive authority.  Since  &e  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Tribunes 
and  the  Tribes  had  learnt  their  strength,  and  had  gradually 
absorbed  more  and  more,  not  only  of  the  Legislative,  but  also 
of  the  Executive  power. 

Sylla  struck  a  determined  blow  at  this  democratic  power. 
He  ordained  that  Candidates  for  the  Tribunate  should  neces- 
sarily be  Members  of  the  Senate ;  that  no  one  who  had  been 
Tribune  should  be  capable  of  holding  any  curule  office ;  that  no 
Tribune  shoidd  have  power  to  propose  a  Law  to  the  Tribes ; 
and  lastiy,  that  the  right  of  Intercession  should  be  limited  to 
its  original  purpose,  that  is,  that  it  should  not  be  available  to 
stop  Decrees  of  the  Senate  or  Laws  brought  before  the  Senate, 
but  only  to  protect  the  personal  liberty  of  Citizens  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Higher  Magistrates."  The  Tribunes 
were  thus  efl\;ctually  shackled,  and  their  power  returned  to  the 
low  condition  in  which  it  had  been  during  the  eaiiier  period  of 
its  existence. 

■  Cicero  cfe  Legg,  iii.  9,  Liv.  Epit,  89. 
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These  measures  restored  Legislation  to  the  Centuriate  As- 
sembly, from  which  of  late  years  it  had  passed  away.  But 
Sylla  was  jealous  of  the  predomiuance  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
The  Knights  were  for  the  most  part  Marians.  It  was  therefore 
ordained  that  the  old  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced,  by  which 
no  measure  could  be  submitted  to  either  of  the  Popular  Assem- 
blies till  first  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate."*  Thus 
the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries^  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tribes, 
was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Oligarchical  Council. 

§  12.  The  crowning  work  of  his  Political  Reforms  was  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Senate.  Its  numbers  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  war,  massacres,  and  proscriptions.  To  fill  up  its 
ranks  to  the  old  complement  of  Three  Hundred,  he  first  named 
the  wealthiest  and  most  dignified  of  his  own  adherents.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  were  taken  from  the  Knights,  and  he 
thus  detached  from  that  Order  a  number  of  its  most  influential 
members.^  Some  members  who  obtained  seats  by  wealth  had 
begun  service  with  Sylla  as  common  soldiers,  and  were  no  doubt 
devoted  to  his  interests.^  The  number  of  Quaestors  was  at  the 
same  time  raised  to  twenty,  so  that,  for  the  future,  members 
would  never  be  wanting  to  supply  vacancies.  Sylla  did  not 
employ  Censors  to  make  out  the  list  in  due  form,  but  submitted 
it  to  the  approbation  of  the  Centuries.  Indeed,  he  tacitly 
abolished  the  Censorial  office.  The  last  Censors  had  held  office 
in  the  year  86  b.c.  ;  the  next  belong  to  the  year  70  b.c.,  in 
which  the  most  important  of  Sylla's  political  regulations  were 
set  aside. 

§  13.  To  regulate  the  tenure  and  order  of  the  Magistracies, 
Sylla  ordained,  not  only  that  there  should  be  twenty  Quaestors 
instead  of  eight,  but  also  that  there  should  be  eight  Praetors 
instead  of  six.  He  also  required  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Lex  Annalis.  Every  one  who  aspired  to  the  Consulship  was 
compelled  to  go  through  all  the  inferior  grades  with  fixed 
intervals  between  each.  As  in  every  succeeding  year  the 
costly  spectacles,  which  were  expected  by  the  People,  became 
more  costly,  these  offices  were  now  more  effectually  than  ever 

°  See  above^  Chapt.  xxxv.  §  15. 

p  "  Senatum  ex  Equestri  Ordine  supplevit,"  Liv.  Epit.  89. 
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confined  to  a  limited  number  of  old  families ;  and  for  a  New 
Man  to  obtain  the  highest  offices,  became  more  difficult  than 
ever. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sylla  would  leave  the  Judicial 
power,  as  C.  Gracchus  had  placed  it,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Enight&  There  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  a  constant  struggle 
to  deprive  them  of  it  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  Sylla  now  at 
once  restored  this  power  absolutely  to  the  Senate.  Thus  once 
more  the  Senators  became  the  judges  of  their  own  Order.  The 
evil  result  of  this  measure  is  painted  in  strong  colours  by  all 
writers ;  and  of  all  the  Laws  of  Sylla  there  was  none  of  which 
the  repeal  was  more  loudly  demanded  than  this. 

He  also  repealed  the  Domitian  Law,  by  which  the  election  of 
Augurs  and  Pontifib  was  transferred  from  the  Colleges  them- 
selves to  the  Tribes.  The  sacred  Colleges  recovered  their 
ancient  right  of  cooptation. 

§  14.  Such  then  were  the  chief  Political  measures  of  the 
Dictator.  The  general  purpose  and  effect  of  the  whole  was 
manifest,  namely,  to  restore  the  Constitution  in  all  points  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  which  it  had  assumed  before 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  was  still  a  Republic  in  outward 
form,  but  in  reality  a  close  Oligarchy.  The  Popular  Assemblies 
still  existed,  but  were  made  completely  dependent  upon  the 
Senate.  That  Great  Council,  composed  chiefly  of  those  alone 
who  by  their  wealth  or  credit  could  win  the  votes  of  the  People 
by  bribing  freely  and  by  exhibiting  costly  shows,  concentrated 
all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  its  own  hands. 

Though  the  Dictator  was  by  the  Valerian  Law  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  of  his  own  will,  he  thought  fit  to  submit  his 
measures  to  the  vote  of  the  Centuriate  Assembly.  Of  course 
this  was  a  mere  form.  But  it  served  to  commit  the  People  at 
lai^  to  his  Legislation ;  and  this  probably  was  the  object  he 
had  in  view  in  deigning  to  consult  them.  Otherwise  this  mock 
authorisation  of  the  Dictator's  will  was  a  mere  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  and  whatever  were  Sylla's  faults,  at  least  he  never 
affected  to  screen  under  felse  pretences  even  his  most  ruthless 
acts. 

§  15.  A  number  of  other  Cornelian  Laws  preserved  the  Dic- 
tator's name.     One  defined  more  clearly  the  Law  of  Treason 
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against  the  Majesty  of  the  Republic,  originally  passed  by  the 
Tribune  Saturninus.  In  the  Tribune's  mouth,  the  Majesty  of 
the  Republic  meant  the  Majesty  of  the  People;  in  Sylla's 
mouth,  it  meant  the  Majesty  of  the  Senate ;  under  Tiberius 
and  his  successors,  it  was  taken  to  mean  the  Majesty  of  the 
Emperor's  person.  But  if  this  Law  was  susceptible  of  great 
abuse,  it  appears  that  most  of  Sylla*s  Criminal  Legislation  was 
well  calculated  to  repress  the  disorders  which  had  become  so 
rife  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  prevalent  crime 
of  assassination  was  sternly  checked.  Generally  the  enactments 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Sylla  were  well  suited  to  their  end, 
and  they  long  survived  his  Political  measures. 

§  16.  In  the  next  year  (80  B.a)  the  Dictator  condescended 
to  fill  the  Consulship  in  company  with  Metellus  Pius ;  but  in 
the  following  year  (79  b.c.)  he  declined  to  submit  his  name 
again  to  the  Comitia,  thus  obeying  his  own  Law,  which  prohi- 
bited reelection  to  the  Consulate  within  the  limit  of  ten  years' 
time. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  his  Dictatorial 
government,  after  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  Proscribed, 
became  more  lenient.  He  was  perfectly  indifierent  to  justice 
and  equity  in  awarding  public  honours.  L.  Licinius  Murena, 
as  before  stated,  had  been  left  as  his  lieutenant  in  Asia  with 
strict  orders  not  to  renew  hostilities  with  Mithridates.  The 
ambitious  officer  disobeyed  and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
King  with  indifferent  success,  till  fresh  orders  from  home  put 
an  end  to  what  was  called  the  Second  Mithridatic  War.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  Murena  claimed  a  triumph,  and  his  claim 
was  allowed  by  the  careless  indulgence  of  the  Dictator.  But  when 
Pompey,  returning  victorious  from  Sicily  and  Africa,  desired  to 
triumph,  Sylla  refused  to  gratify  him.  The  young  General  was 
not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  filled  no  office  of  State  ; 
and  the  Dictator,  who  was  anxious  to  restore  the  old  regulations 
of  the  Republic,  attempted  to  satisfy  his  ambitious  aspirations 
by  saluting  him  by  the  name  of  Magnus.'  Pompey,  however, 
was  obstinate :  his  army  was  encamped  outside  the  walls  ;  and 
Sylla,  not  choosing  the  risk  or  trouble  of  a  possible  stniggle 

**  Pompey's  descendants  retained  this  title  as  a  Fanxily  Name  in  place  of 
Strabo,  till  they  were  ordered  to  di*op  it  by  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
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with  the  rising  General,  gave  a  contemptuous  permission : 
*'  Well,  then,  let  him  triumph."  To  crush  the  Marian  party 
eflFectually,  he  had  ordered  all  persons  connected  with  it  by 
marriage  to  divorce  their  wives.  Pompey,  who  had  married 
Antistia  from  policy  rather  than  affection,'  readily  obeyed  ;  and 
espoused  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  Dictator  s  wife  by  her  first 
marriage  with  Scaurus.  But  there  was  another  young  man 
who  was  less  compliant  This  was  C.  Julius  Caesar,  then  a 
youth  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  had  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Cinna ;  and  he  boldly  refused  to  put  away  his 
wife.  Not  only  was  Caesar  the  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  but  also 
the  nephew  of  Marius ;  and  this  refusal  would  have  cost  him 
his  life  had  not  powerful  friends  and  kinsmen  interceded  for 
him  with  the  Dictator.  "  You  know  not  what  you  ask,"  replied 
the  Dictator ;  "  that  profligate  boy  will  be  more  dangerous 
than  many  Mariuses."  By  purpose  or  negligence  Csesar  was 
allowed  to  escape,  but  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  leave  Rome 
and  skulk  in  fear  of  his  life  among  the  Sabine  mountains. 

§  17.  Another  circumstance  more  strongly  shows  the  greater 
indulgence  which  was  now  shown  by  the  Dictator.  Young 
Gcero,  who  was  exactly  of  the  same  age  as  Pompey,  had  re- 
turned to  Rome  from  his  academical  studies  in  Greece ;  and 
in  the  year  81  b.c.  began  that  brilliant  career  which  made 
him  one  of  the  great  men  of  Rome.  His  first  known  oration, 
for  P.  Quinctius,  contains  little  of  public  interest.  But  the 
second  which  he  delivered  was  in  favour  of  Sext.  Roscius  of 
Ameria,  a  young  man  who  was  accused  by  a  notorious  informer 
of  having  murdered  his  own  father ;  whereas,  the  fact  was  that 
the  guilty  person  was  Chrysogonus,  one  of  Sylla's  &vourite 
Freedmen.*  Young  Cicero  undertook  the  defence;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  conducted  it  is  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  skill.  Cicero  lashed  the  favourite  with  all  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  youthful  eloquence,  while  he  dexterously  excuses 
Sylla  from  all  share  in  the  blame  by  a  compliment  which  is 
almost  blasphemous : — **  As  Jupiter  the  supreme  lord  of  all, 
he  says,  ^'notwithstanding  his  universal  beneficence,  is  still 
obliged  to  allow  the  existence  of  pain  and  suffering  in  the  uni- 
verse, so  Sylla,  the  lord  of  the  Roman  world,  with  all  his 

•  Chapt.  Ix.  §  10.  «  Above,  §  8. 
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anxiety  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression,  yet  cannot  be  so 
ubiquitous  as  to  see  his  will  executed  everywhere  and  always.'' 
The  jury,  composed  of  Senators  though  it  was,  took  part  against 
the  Dictator's  Freedman,  and  Roscius  was  acquitted.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  Cicero  quitted  Rome  immediately, 
and  returned  to  his  studies  at  Rhodes  for  two  yeare. 

§  18.  It  is  manifest  that  Sylla  was  weary  of  the  labour  which 
is  required  by  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  and  had  already 
taken  his  part  His  increasing  moderation  may  have  surprised 
many.  But  all  were  much  more  surprised  when,  early  in  the 
year  80  b.c.,  he  abruptly  laid  down  his  Dictator's  office,  which 
he  had  held  for  Uttle  more  than  two  years,  and  appeared 
in  the  Forum  as  a  private  man.  Before  the  astonishment  had 
subsided,  he  ascended  the  Rostra,  where  in  a  set  speech  he 
rehearsed  his  acts,  and  desired  any  one  who  had  reason  to  com- 
plain to  come  forward  and  speak.  No  one  answered  the  chal- 
lenge. However  audacious  it  seems,  it  was  safely  made.  The 
blood  of  his  opponents  could  not  speak  from  the  ground  where 
it  had  fallen.  The  disfranchised  and  the  exiled  had  no  place 
in  the  Assembly.  Yet  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  would 
gladly  have  raised  their  voices  against  his  political  measures. 
But  it  was  hazardous  to  accept  the  challenge  thrown  down  by  a 
man  who,  though  no  longer  Dictator,  still  had  the  Senate  and 
the  whole  authority  of  the  State  waiting  on  his  nod. 

§  19.  Rome  and  Italy  were  now  in  complete  tranquillity,  and 
the  clouds  in  the  more  distant  horizon  seemed  not  very  threaten- 
ing. After  the  death  of  Carbo,  young  Pompey  had,  by  politic 
clemency,  rapidly  reduced,  first  all  Sicily,  and  then  Africa  to 
submission.  Mithridates  showed  no  present  intention  to  resume 
war  against  Rome.  In  Spain  alone  the  Marian  party,  under 
the  able  conduct  of  Sertorius,  maintained  a  threatening  attitude. 
But  Metellus  Pius  had  already  been  despatched  as  Proconsul 
to  that  Province,  with  orders  to  quell  the  insurrection ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  expected  that  he  would  execute  his  commission 
with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Pompey  had  sup- 
pressed the  Marian  enterprises  in  Sicily  and  Africa. 

§  20.  All  therefore  seemed  tranquil  or  likely  to  be  tranquil ; 
and  Sylla  left  Rome  for  ever,  to  seek  at  his  villa  near  Puteoli 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples  that  which  he  loved  better  than  political 
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power  or  military  glory, — a  life  of  voluptuous  ease.  Here  he 
amused  himself  at  will.  Among  his  own  immediate  supporters 
none  could  be  called  his  firiend.  He  allowed  CraBsus,  like  other 
favourites,  to  enrich  himself  by  buying  up  the  property  of  the 
Proscribed:  he  satisfied  Pompey  with  commands,  and  titles, 
and  a  triumph.  But  he  trusted  neither  of  them,  and  disliked 
the  last.  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  served  him  well  in  Italy,  was 
absent  in  Spain.  L.  LucuUus,  who  had  been  one  of  his  chief 
lieutenants  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  and  was  found  to  be  named 
executor  of  his  will  and  guardian  of  his  children,  was  still  in  the 
East.  But  if  they  had  been  present,  they  were  not  men  with 
whom  Sylla  could  sympathise.  He  loved  not  statesmen,  nor 
soldiers,  nor  earnest  men  of  any  kind.  He  was  fond  of  genial 
humour  and  unrestrained  licence,  and  therefore  admitted  jesters, 
actors,  and  humourists  to  unreserved  intimacy.  He  was  fond 
of  sensual  pleasure ;  and  therefore,  though  he  always  treated 
his  wife  Csecilia  with  respect,  his  doors  were  open  to  dancing  "^ 
girls  and  singing  girls.^  He  was  fond  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophic discussion,  and  therefore  gave  free  invitation  to  men  of 
letters.  In  company  of  this  various  kind  he  passed  hours 
lounging  in  a  boat  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  hours  at  table 
or  over  his  wine,  sometimes  conversing  on  art  and  literature  and 
science,  sometimes  engaging  in  licentious  jesting  or  coarse  buf- 
foonery. At  such  times  and  in  such  company  he  would  not 
suffer  business  to  be  named.  Perfect  self-indulgence  and 
amusement  were  what  he  sought  In  such  a  man,  nothing  re- 
sembling real  love  or  true  friendship  could  find  place. 

At  times,  however,  his  passions  broke  out ;  and  without  any 
authority,  he  put  to  death  an  unfortunate  magistrate  of  Puteoli, 
who  had  offended  him. 

§  21.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  life  of  luxurious  ease. 
Ten  years  before,  during  his  campaigns  in  Greece,  he  had  been 
threatened  with  paralysis.  Since  that  time  he  had  gone  through 
great  labours  and  great  anxieties ;  and  the  habits  in  which  he 
was  now  indulging  proved  too  great  a  contrast  to  his  late  life. 
About  a  year  after  he  had  resigned  the  Dictatorship,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  complication  of  disorders,  which  ended  (it  is 

'  Csecilia  died  about  this  time,  and  he  forthifvith  married  a  noble  damsel  of 
the  great  Valerian  gens. 
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said)  in  a  loathsome  disease.  His  body,  distempered  by  de- 
bauchery and  labour,  is  said  to  have  engendered  vermin. 
Thus  miserably  died  the  great  Dictator  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 

§  22.  Sylla  was  eminently  what  we  call  a  man  of  genius. 
Nothing  seemed  difficult  to  him.  In  war  and  politics,  in  lite- 
rature and  encounters  of  wit,  he  was  a  match  for  the  masters  of 
each  art  at  their  own  weapons.  That  which  gave  him  advan- 
tage was  his  perfect  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  just  confidence 
in  sel^  unalloyed  by  any  tinctiu*e  of  personal  vanity.  In  the 
art  of  war  he  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  Marius,  and  probably  to 
many  of  his  own  officers.  But  the  command  which  he  gained 
over  the  soldiery  by  his  free  and  genial  manners,  and  the 
adroitness  with  which  he  corrupted  his  opponents,  generally 
enabled  him  to  weaken  them  before  the  actual  shock  of  battle, 
and  to  avert  impending  disasters.  His  rapid  audacity  some- 
times gave  him  unexpected  successes,  although  his  temerity 
often  exposed  him  to  perils  which  a  more  cautious  commander 
would  have  provided  against.  In  the  diplomatic  arts  by  which 
men  are  guided  or  deluded  he  was  unequalled.  But  with  all 
these  qualities  to  fit  him  for  active  life,  his  inclinations  lay  not 
that  way.  He  was  poor  at  first,  and  his  family  was  somewhat 
obscure.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  roused  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  gather  wealth  and  gain  distinction.  But 
he  never  continued  his  exertions  for  a  longer  time  than  was 
required  for  his  immediate  object  Circumstances  compelled 
him  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
to  continue  that  war  for  several  years,  to  engage  in  a  hard 
struggle  on  his  return  to  Italy,  and  after  conquest  to  assume 
dictatorial  power.  But  triumphs  and  power  were  not  the 
objects  for  which  he  fought  and  laboured.  Properly  speaking 
he  was  not  ambitious.  He  desired  wealth  and  power,  but  only 
as  a  means ;  his  proper  end  being  the  facility  of  absolute  self- 
indulgence.  Nor,  properly  speaking,  was  he  cruel.  His 
passions  were  by  nature  fierce,  and  they  were  made  fiercer  by 
a  distempered  frame  of  body  and  by  unjust  opposition.  Before 
Marius  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the  Mithridatic  command, 
we  hear  not  of  any  barbarities  that  can  be  attributed  to  him ; 
and  after  he  had  destroyed  the  party  which  had  excited  his 
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fury,  he  relapsed  into  the  easiness  of  temper  which  best  suited 
his  Epicurean  principles. 

§  23.  The  Constitution  which  he  left  was  adapted  to  his  per- 
sonal inclinations.  Exasperated  by  the  long  toils  and  perils  to 
which  Marius  and  his  party  had  exposed  him,  he  endeavoured 
to  sweep  away  all  opposition  by  the  atrocious  Proscription,  and 
then  so  to  organise  the  State  as  at  once  to  cripple  the  demo- 
cracy and  secure  the  power  of  the  Senate.  He  was  probably 
far  too  sagacious  to  believe  that  his  work  was  durable.  If  he, 
or  some  man  of  commanding  talents,  had  remained  for  several 
years  at  the  head  of  the  government,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  establish  an  Oligarchy  such  as  would  have  endured 
for  a  long  period.  But  the  Nobles  to  whom  he  transmitted 
his  authority  were  feeble  and  disunited,  and  their. fall  was 
rapid.  Eager  for  enjoyment,  Sylla  was  satisfied  with  knowing 
that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  his  influence,  even  in  the  distance  of 
Puteoli,  would  support  the  Senate  as  materially  as  the  counsels 
of  Charles  V.  in  his  conventual  retirement  supported  his  less 
able  successor.  *'  A  quiet  life  while  I  last,  and  after  me  the 
Deluge,"  was  the  real,  if  not  the  avowed,  principle  of  the  con- 
stitutional changes  wrought  by  Sylla. 
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CHAPTER   LXII. 

REVOLUTIONARY  ATTEMPT  OF  LEPIDUS:  SERTORIUS:  SPARTACUS: 
CONSULSHIP  OF  POMPEY  AND  CRASSUS.    (78-70  B.C.) 

§  1 .  Early  symptoms  of  decay  in  the  constitatioii  of  Sylla :  Catulus  and  Lepidns, 
Consuls.  §  2.  ReYolutionary  attempt  of  Lepidus  defeated.  §  3,  Adven- 
tures of  Sertorius.  §  4.  His  remarkable  government  of  Spain.  §  5.  Me- 
tellns  Pius  fails  in  crushing  him :  Pompey  sent  to  his  aid.  §  6.  Sertorius 
maintains  his  superiority :  treaty  with  Hithridates.  §  7.  Sortoriua  assas- 
sinated by  Perpema.  §  8.  Sertorian  war  concluded  by  Pompey.  §  9.  Gla- 
diatorial war  breaks  out  in  Italy :  Spartacus.  §  10.  He  becomes  almost 
master  of  Italy.  §  11.  CraSBus  appointed  to  command  against  him:  his 
skilful  measures.  §  12.  Defeat  and  death  of  Spartaeus*  §  13.  Reflexions. 
§  14.  Claim  of  Pompey  to  merit  of  concluding  the  Gladiatorial  War.  §  15. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  elected  Consuls,  illegally.  §  16.  Popular  measures 
annoimced  by  Pompey :  Tribunate  reestablished.  §  17.  Reform  of  the 
law-courts  proposed  by  the  Protor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta»  opposed  by  Senate. 
§  18.  Cicero's  prosecution  of  Yerres.  §  19.  The  Aurelian  Law  carried : 
Reform  of  Senate.  §  20.  Apprehensions  from  rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Crassus : 
the  latter  acknowledges  superiority  of  Pompey. 

§  1.  We  now  enter  upon  the  last  stage  in  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Republic  By  a  violent  and  spasmodic  efibrt  Sylla 
had  restored  the  goyemment  to  the  hands  of  the  Senatorial 
Nobility.  But  symptoms,  intimating  the  insecurity  of  the  &bric 
which  he  had  hastily  reared  on  blood-bathed  foundations, 
showed  themselves  even  before  his  death.  After  his  secession, 
Q.  Catulus  became  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Senatorial 
party.  He  was  son  of  the  Catulus  who  shared  the  Cimbric 
Triumph  with  Marius,  and  had  inherited  the  good  qualities  of 
his  father.  In  the  year  79  b.c.  he  appeared  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Consulship  with  the  certainty  of  election.  The 
person  who  aspired  to  be  his  colleague  was  M.  iEmilius  Lepi- 
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du3,  a  man  of  illustrious  family,  but  of  vain  and  petulant  cha- 
racter, who  was  annoyed  at  not  having  received  higher  rewards 
for  the  aid  which  he  had  lent  to  Sylla  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  supported  by  many  friends ;  among  others  young  Pompey 
warmly  caused  his  cause.  Sylla  knew  the  man,  and  warned 
Pompey  against  entrusting  him  with  power.  But  Pompey,  full 
of  the  pride  of  youth,  and  fludied  by  triiunph,  had  already 
begun  to  talk  of  *'  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun."  He  disre- 
garded the  warning  of  the  retired  Dictator,  and  Lepidus  was 
elected. 

§  2.  Scarcely  was  the  breath  out  of  Sylla's  body  when  his 
words  were  fulfilled.  Lepidus  declared  himself  the  Chief  of  the 
Italian  party,  and  promised  to  restore  all  that  Sylla  had  taken 
away.  To  prevent  a  renewal  of  Civil  War,  the  Senate  bound 
him  and  Catulus  alike  by  oath  not  to  take  up  arms  during  their 
Consulate.  But  Lepidus  retired  to  his  Province  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  and,  pretending  that  his  oath  did  not  bind  him  save  on 
the  soil  of  Italy,  began  openly  to  levy  troops.  The  Senate 
summoned  him  to  return  to  Rome.  He  obeyed,  but  it  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  To  oppose  him,  Catulus,  released  from 
his  oath  by  the  transgression  of  Lepidus,  took  post  with  a  strong 
force  before  the  Mulvian  Bridge,  with  Pompey  for  his  lieutenant. 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  Lepidus,  who  was  easily  defeated. 
Lepidus  himself  escaped  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  shortly  afl:er. 
But  his  lieutenants,  M.  Perpema  and  L.  Junius  Brutus,  &ther 
of  Caesar's  murderer,  kept  their  troops  together  and  retired  to 
the  North,  where  they  waited  for  the  course  of  events.  A  war 
was  raging  in  Spain,  which  might  well  encourage  the  hopes  of 
persons  discontented  with  the  present  government 

§  3.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Q.  Sertorius,  disgusted  with 
the  weakness  of  his  colleagues,  had,  after  the  afiair  of  Teanum, 
retired  to  his  Praetorian  government  in  Spain.*  But  Sylla  had 
been  beforehand  with  him  ;  and  Sertorius,  after  a  vain  struggle 
against  the  superior  forces  of  C.  Annius,  was  obliged  to  take 
refiige  in  the  Lusitanian  mountains,  whence  he  escaped  across 
the  Straits  into  Mauritania.  Here  he  found  employment ;  for 
two  rivals  were  contending  for  the  throne,  and  one  of  them  was 
glad  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  Roman  officer.     But  the  news  from 

'  Cfaapt.  Iz.  §  11. 
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Italy  was  dispiriting.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Marian  cause  was  lost 
for  ever.  Sertorius  lent  ear  to  the  tales  of  seamen  who  had 
lately  made  a  voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  (so  the  Ancients 
called  the  Azores),  and  seemed  to  recognise  the  happy  re^ons 
of  perpetual  spring  which  Greek  legends,  adorned  by  the  gor- 
geous fancy  of  Pindar,  assigned  as  the  abode  of  the  Blessed.^ 
But  while  the  active  soldier  was  beginning  to  indulge  in  day- 
dreams of  happy  tranquillity,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Lusitanians  to  head  them  in  rising  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Senatorial  Governors,  and  obeyed  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. Viriathus  himself  did  not  use  with  better  effect  the 
ener^es  of  the  brave  mountaineers.  The  South  of  Spain  was 
soon  too  hot  to  hold  the  Syllan  leaders:  the  proscribed 
Marians  came  out  of  their  hiding-places  and  joined  the  new 
chief.  The  progress  of  Sertorius,  in  the  course  of  two  years' 
time,  became  so  serious,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  79  rc, 
when  Metellus  Pius  laid  down  his  Consulship,  he  was  sent  as 
Proconsul  into  Spain  to  crush  him,  and  with  him  the  reviving 
fortunes  of  the  Marian  party. 

§  4.  But  to  crush  Sertorius  was  no  easy  task.  He  was  no 
mere  soldier,  but  possessed  political  qualities  of  a  high  order. 
Spain  had  in  the  course  of  many  years  been  much  softened  from 
its  rude  condition ;  and  her  people,  in  many  quarters,  were  glad 
to  adopt  the  arts  of  Roman  civilisation,  though  they  long 
struggled  against  Roman  dominion.  Sertorius,  like  Hamilcar 
and  Hasdrubal  of  old,  flattered  the  Spaniards  with  the  hope  of 
rising  to  independence  under  his  own  rule.  The  government 
which  he  formed  indicated  a  disposition  to  dispute  Imperial 
sway  with  Rome.  He  constituted  a  Senate  of  Three  Hundred, 
consisting  partly  of  proscribed  Romans,  partly  of  Spanish 
Chie&, — a  step  quite  unparalleled  in  the  provincial  government 
of  Rome.  Such  cities  as  were  in  his  power  he  organised  after 
the  Italian  model ;  and  at  Osca  (now  Huesca  in  Catalonia)  he 
established  a  school  for  the  noble  youth  of  Spain.     The  boys 

^        ...  f>/«  Maju^^mv 
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wore  the  Roman  garb,  and  were  taught  the  tongues  of  Rome 
and  Athens.  Sertorius  is  almost  the  only  statesman  of  antiquity 
who  tried  to  use  education  as  an  engine  of  government.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  pretended  that  his  views  were  merely  philan- 
thropic ;  no  doubt  he  held  the  boys  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  sire& 

His  military  skill,  his  great  administrative  talents,  his  prompt 
activity  and  resolute  conduct,  above  all  his  acknowledgment  of 
equality  between  Provincials  and  Gtizens  of  Rome  won  him 
golden  opinions.  Everywhere  the  Spaniards  crowded  to  see 
him,  and  loudly  protested  their  readiness  to  die  for  him. 
Their  enthusiastic  reverence  for  his  person  was  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  white  doe,  which  continually  followed  him, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  simple  people  as  a  familiar  spirit,  by 
means  of  which  he  held  communication  with  heaven. 

§  5.  Metellus  in  two  campaigns  found  himself  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  new  ruler  of  Spain.  In  the  second  of  these  years 
(77  &c.)  Perpema,  who  had  retired  to  Gaul  with  some  of  the 
best  troops  of  Lepidus,  entered  Spain  under  the  belief  that  he 
also,  like  Sertorius, 'might  establish  himself  in  that  country. 
But  his  men  compelled  him  to  join  the  popular  leader ;  and 
when  Sertorius  was  thus  strengthened,  the  inferiority  of  Metellus 
became  so  evident  that  the  Senate  hastily  despatched  Pompey 
with  reinforcements  to  share  his  command.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  him  as  Proconsul  (jn'O  Conmle\  L.  Philippus 
jocularly  observed,  "  Not  pro  Consuh,  but  pro  Consulibus."*  On 
his  march  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  young  General 
encountered  the  other  remnant  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  under 
L.  Junius  Brutus.  He  dispersed  it  easily  ;  and  Brutus,  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

§  6.  Pompey's  aid,  however,  did  not  change  the  &ce  of 
afiiurs.  In  the  two  following  campaigns  it  is  true  that  Metellus 
twice  gained  advantages  over  Perpema :  but  on  the  other  hand 
Pompey  was  twice  defeated  by  Sertorius  himself.  In  the  first 
battle  the  young  General  was  saved  by  the  approach  of  Metellus, 
on  which  Sertorius  said :  "  If  the  old  woman  had  not  come  up, 
I  should  have  given  the  boy  a  sound  drubbing  and  sent  him 

'^  Cioero  pro  Lege  McaUlid  21,  PkUipp,  xi.  8.    These  Conauls  were  men  hardly 
known  except  by  name, — Dec.  Brutus  and  Mam.  ^milius. 
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back  to  Rome."  At  the  end  of  75  b.c.  Pompey  wrote  an 
urgent  letter  to  the  Senate,  representing  the  insufficiency  of  his 
forces,  and  two  more  Legions  were  sent  to  reinforce  him. 
Meantime  Sertorius  himself  had  reasons  for  apprehension. 
Some  of  his  Roman  firiends,  disliking  his  policy  of  raising  the 
Provincials  to  office  and  dignity,  had  made  overtures  to  the 
Senatorial  commanders ;  and  Sertorius,  impatient  and  severe  by 
nature,  was  guilty  of  much  cruelty,  and  still  further  exasperated 
all  Romans  of  his  party  by  forming  his  body-guard  exclusivdy 
of  Spaniards.  But  he  still  maintained  his  superiority  in  the 
field.  Pompey,  with  his  increased  force,  had  laid  siege  to 
Palencia,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on  die  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  suffered  much  loss  in  his  retreat  (74  B.C.).  Nor 
in  the  following  year  (73  B.C.)  was  he  able  to  retrieve  his  tar- 
nished fortunes,  though  about  this  time  Metellus  seems  to  have 
relinquished  all  active  participation  in  the  war,  so  that  the 
younger  General  could  no  longer  plead  that  he  was  impeded  by 
his  less  active  colleague.  Moreover  it  was  not  encouraging  to 
learn  that  the  Spanish  commander  had  in  the  year  75  b.c. 
received  envoys  from  Mithridates,  who  in  the  following  season 
renewed  war  with  Rome  of  his  own  accord.  Sertorius  agreed  to 
furnish  Roman  officers  to  aid  in  training  the  soldiers  of  Asia, 
while  the  King  was  to  repay  the  loan  in  ships  and  money.  The 
fact  of  this  aUiance  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how  completely 
Sertorius  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  Rome. 
But  events  moved  too  rapidly  to  allow  of  any  further  results 
from  this  alliance. 

§  7.  The  continued  successes  and  despotic  power  exercised 
by  Sertorius  had  corrupted  his  nature  or  brought  out  its  inherent 
evil.  He  indulged  in  the  immoderate  use  of  wine,  was  impa- 
tient of  tihe  sHghteet  contradiction,  and  was  guilty  of  many  acts 
of  tyranny.  Even  the  Spaniards  began  to  fall  away ;  and 
Sertorius  in  a  moment  of  irritation  ordered  all  the  boys  at  Osca 
to  be  put  to  death.  This  cruel  and  impolitic  aot  would  pro- 
bably have  cost  him  his  power  and  has  life,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  terminated  by  treachery.  Perpema,  who  had  at  first 
joined  him  against  his  own  inclination,  thought  that  a  &vour- 
able  opportunity  had  arrived  for  grasping  power.  He  invited 
Sertorius  to  a  banquet  at  Osca;  and  the  General,   having 
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drunk  freely  according  to  his  custom,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
dagger  of  the  asaasffln  (72  b.c.). 

§  8.  But  when  Perpema  had  wrought  this  shame&l  deed,  he 
found  that  the  name  of  S^i»rius  was  still  powerful  among  the 
Spaniards.  Many  of  them,  now  that  their  great  leader  was  no 
more,  foi^ot  his  faults,  and  with  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of 
their  nation  threw  themselves  into  the  flames  of  his  funeral 
pyre.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Perpema 
attempted  to  lead  the  soldiery  against  Pompey,  but  he  sus- 
tained a  shameful  defeat.  His  men  dispersed,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  When  brought  before  Pompey,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  favour  by  handing  to  him  letters  which  had 
been  interchanged  by  Sertorius  with  some  of  the  chief  men  at 
Rome.  But  Pompey,  with  prudent  magnanimity,  threw  the 
letters  into  the  fire  and  refused  to  hear  his  accusations.  With 
similar  moderation  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  afiairs  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  last  relics  of  the  Marian  party 
in  that  Province  were  extinguished. 

Before  this  successful  issue,  gained  by  means  so  little  flatter- 
ing to  the  pride  of  the  Republic,  Rome  was  engaged  in  conflict 
with  Mithridates.  The  history  of  this  war  shall  be  reserved 
for  a  separate  chapter.  But  here  must  be  noticed  a  formidable 
outbreak  that  took  place  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  threatened 
for  a  time  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic.  This  was  the 
war  of  Spartacus  and  the  Gladiators. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  of  the  barbarous  shows  which  were  £o 
much  enjoyed  at  Rome,  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  schools  for 
training  gladiators,  who  were  let  out  by  their  owners  to  the 
^diles  and  others  who  wished  to  gain  popular  favour  by  ex- 
hibiting bloody  batdes  in  the  arena.  At  Capua  there  was  a 
large  school  of  this  kind  kept  by  one  Lentulus ;  and  among  the 
gladiators  in  training  at  that  place  was  Spartacus,  a  Thracian, 
who  had  once  led  his  countrymen  against  Roman  commanders, 
but  now,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  destined  to  make 
sport  for  his  conquerors.  He  persuaded  about  seventy  of  his 
fellow-bondsmen  to  join  him  in  breaking  loose :  better  it  was, 
he  argued,  to  die  in  battle  on  the  open  field,  than  on  the  sand 
of  the  amphitheatre.  This  handful  of  brave  men  took  up  a 
strong  position  upon  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  Spartacus  was 
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presently  joined  by  many  slaves  and  outlaws  of  all  descriptions 
The  gljidiators,  old  soldiers  like  himself,  supplied  him  with 
officers.  CEnomaus  and  Oixus,  the  former  (as  his  name 
shows)  a  Greek,  the  latter  a  Gaul,  acted  as  his  lieutenants. 
He  enforced  strict  discipline ;  and,  so  long  as  he  was  able, 
obliged  his  lawless  followers  to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence 
and  rapine.  Two  Roman  Praetors  in  succession  attacked  him, 
but  they  were  beaten  with  loss,  and  the  numbers  of  the  gladia- 
torial army  swelled  every  day.  Large  reinforcements  were 
supplied  by  the  wild  herdsmen  of  Apulia,  now  as  in  former 
times  ready  to  draw  the  sword  against  their  hated  lord&^  All 
this  happened  in  73  b.c.,  after  the  Mithridatic  war  had  broken 
out,  and  before  the  Sertorian  war  was  ended. 

§  10.  In  the  next  year  (72  b.c.),  the  same  which  witnessed 
the  murder  of  Sertorius,  Spartacus  had  become  strong  enough 
to  take  the  offensive.  He  had  to  face  a  formidable  power,  for 
both  Consuls  were  ordered  to  take  the  field.  But  Spartacus,  at 
the  head  of  more  than  100,000  men,  forced  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines  and  passed  into  Picenum.  His  subordinates,  how- 
ever, proved  unmanageable.  Crixus,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  chiefly  Germans,  parted  from  his  leader,  and 
assumed  an  independent  command ;  but  he  was  surprised  near 
Mount  Garganus,  and  slsdn  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  forces. 
Spartacus,  undazzled  by  his  own  successes,  was  well  aware  that 
in  the  end  the  power  of  Rome  must  prevail,  and  bent  all  his 
energies  towards  forcing  his  way  across  the  Alps,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  some  remote  region  inaccessible  to  Rome.  As  he 
pressed  northwards,  he  was  assaulted  by  both  the  Consuls,  but 
defeated  them  both.  The  Roman  soldiers  who  were  taken 
prisoners  were  made  to  fight  as  gladiators,  in  memory  of  the 
gladiator  Crixus.  With  reduced  forces  Spartacus  arrived  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  here  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Praetor  Cas- 
sius,  and  obliged  by  the  impatience  of  his  followers  to  retrace 
his  steps.  Every  Roman  officer  who  dared  to  meet  him  was 
still  defeated :  at  one  time  the  brave  gladiator  is  said  to  have 
meditated  a  descent  upon  Rome  itself.  But  he  relinquished 
this  desperate  plan,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
collecting  treasure  and  arms  from  the  cities  of  Central  and 

«*  Chapt.  xlviii.  §  5. 
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Southern  Italy.  Little  discipline  was  now  observed.  The 
extent  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  rude  bands  under  his 
command  may  be  guessed  from  the  well-known  line  of  Horace, 
in  which  he  promised  his  friend  a  jar  of  wine  made  in  the 
Social  War,  '^  if  he  could  find  one  that  had  escaped  the  clutches 
of  roaming  Spartacus."' 

§  11.  It  was  necessary  to  commit  the  management  of  the 
war  to  some  one  able  to  meet  the  emergency.  Of  Sylla's  chief 
officers,  Metellus  Pius  had  lost  credit  in  the  Sertorian  war, 
Lucullus  had  just  taken  the  command  against  Mithridates, 
Pompey  was  still  absent  in  Spain.  But  Crassus,  who  had  really 
won  the  Battle  of  the  CoUine  Gate,  was  Praetor  for  the  year 
71  B.C.,  and  he  was  invested  with  full  powers  for  putting  an  end 
to  this  dreadful  conflict.  Ever  since  the  triumph  of  Sylla  he 
had  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  profiting  by  the  opportunities 
opened  by  the  Proscription  to  buy  up  property  cheap;  and 
after  that  period  he  had  been  chiefly  busied  in  making  the  most 
profitable  use  of  the  enormous  fortune  which  he  had  by  this 
time  contrived  to  amass. 

Crassus  took  the  field  with  six  new  Legions,  to  be  added  to 
the  remains  of  the  Consular  Armies.  The  disorganised  bat- 
talions of  these  armies  he  punished  by  the  unjust  and  terrible 
penalty  of  decimation;  but  his  rigour  was  successful  in  re- 
storing discipline.  He  found  Spartacus  in  Calabria,  where  he 
had  taken  Thurii  and  was  besieging  Rhegium,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  connexion  with  Sicily  and  rekindling  the 
embers  of  the  Servile  War  which  were  still  smouldering  in 
that  Island.  The  gladiator  chief  had  even  agreed  with  a 
squadron  of  Cilician  Pirates,  who  were  hovering  off  the  coast, 
to  convey  2000  of  his  men  across  the  straits ;  but  these  faith- 
less marauders  took  the  money  and  sailed  without  the  men. 
Crassus  determined  to  shut  up  the  enemy  by  drawing  strong 
entrenchments  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  foot  of  the 
Peninsula.'  The  works  proceeded  rapidly.  Twice  in  one  day 
Spartacus  endeavoured  to  break  through  the  lines ;  twice  he 
was  thrown  back  with  great  slaughter.  But  he  continued  to 
defend  himself  with  dauntless  pertinacity ;  and  the  Senate, 
hearing  that  Pompey  was  on  his  way  back  from  Spain,  joined 

"  3  Curm.  xiv.  19.  '  Introduction,  Sect,  i.  §  13. 
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him  in  the  oommand  with  Crassus^  and  urged  him  to  accelerate 
hiB  march. 

§  12.  CrasBUS,  afraid  of  losing  his  laurels  by  the  intervention 
of  Pompey,  determined  to  assault  Spartacus  in  the  strong 
position  which  he  had  chosea  But,  before  this  could  be  done, 
the  brave  gladiator  had,  by  a  last  desperate  attack,  succeeded 
in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Praetor's  lines,  and  had 
marched  upon  Brundusium,  where  he  hoped  to  seize  shipping 
and  make  his  escape  from  Italy.  But  M.  Lucullus,  brother  of 
the  more  celebrated  Lucius,  had  just  returned  with  a  con- 
siderable force  of  veteran  soldiers  from  Macedonia,  and  under- 
took the  defence  of  Brundusium.  Spartacus,  being  thus  foiled 
in  his  intention,  turned  like  a  wolf  at  bay  to  meet  Crassus, 
who  was  pursuing  him.  A  fearful  conflict  ensued,  which  re- 
mained doubtful  till  Spartacus  was  wounded  by  a  dart  through 
the  thigh.  Supported  on  his  knee  he  still  fought  heroically, 
till  be  fell  overpowered  by  numbers.  Most  of  his  followers 
were  cut  to  peces  on  the  field;  but  a  strong  body  of  the 
insurgents  drew  ofi^  in  good  order  to  the  mountains.  They 
were  pursued,  and  many  fell ;  but  a  division  of  five  thousand 
made  their  way  to  the  North  of  Italy,  where  Pompey  fell  in 
with  them  on  his  way  home  from  Spain,  and  slew  them  to  a 
man.  About  six  thousand  more  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Crassus,  who  hung  or  crucified  them  along  the  road  that  led 
from  Rome  to  Capua. 

§  13.  The  South  of  Italy,  already  much  wasted  and  dis- 
peopled, was  reduced  still  nearer  to  desolation  by  nearly  three 
years  of  this  deadly  war.  Then  it  was  that  Thurii  perished, 
and  many  other  cities  suffered  irretrievably.  These  ravages 
were  due,  not  to  Spartacus,  who  to  the  last  showed  a  modera- 
tion equal  to  his  heroic  courage  and  great  military  talents,  but 
to  the  lawless  men  whom  by  the  nature  of  the  case  he  was 
obliged  to  enlist  It  was  one  of  the  miseries  of  Roman 
civilisation,  that  it  peopled  the  pastoral  districts  with  slaves 
ever  ready  to  rebel,  and  amused  the  idle  populace  with  the 
death-struggles  of  brave  men,  who  became  when  opportunity 
offered  her  worst  enemiea 

§  14.  To  Crassus  undoubtedly  belongs  all  the  credit  of 
bringing  this  war  to  a  dose.    In  six  months  he  had  finished 
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his  work.  But  Pompey,  who  had  now  returned  to  Rome, 
claimed  the  honour  of  concluding  not  only  the  Sertorian  war, 
but  also  the  war  with  Spartacnis.  In  fact  he  had  not  much  to 
boast  in  either  case.  The  daggers  of  Perpema  really  brought 
the  Spanish  contest  to  an  end ;  and  as  to  the  gladiatorial  conflict, 
the  lucky  chance  by  which  Pompey  intercepted  five  thousand 
fugitives  was  his  only  claim  to  credit.  But  the  young  General 
was  a  favourite  with  the  soldiery  and  with  the  People,  firom  his 
liberality  and  frankness  of  manner,  while  Crassus,  from  his  cold 
demeanour  and  greedy  love  of  money,  enjoyed  little  popularity. 
Public  opinion  seconded  claims  which  were  put  forward  with 
very  little  modesty  or  justice. 

§  15.  Neither  Pompey  nor  Crassus  would  as  yet  enter  the 
City ;  for  they  both  desired  a  Triumph,  and  their  armies  lay 
at  the  gates  to  share  the  honour  of  their  leaders.  The  wish 
of  Pompey  was  at  once  granted;  for  Metellus  had  already 
been  allowed  to  triumph,  and  the  claim  of  Pompey  was  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  the  Senatorial  Chief.  But  to  Crassus 
only  an  Ovation  was  conceded. 

Before  they  entered  the  City,  they  had  both  asked  permis- 
sion to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  for  the  Consulship  next 
year.  Both  were  excluded  by  the  Laws  of  Sylla  Crassus 
was  still  Praetor,  and  at  least  two  years  ought  to  elapse  before 
his  Consulship.  Pompey  had  not  as  yet  held  any  of  the  civil 
offices  introductory  to  the  highest;  he  was  only  in  his  thirty- 
fiflh  year,  and  had  not  even  been  Quaestor.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, dared  not  gainsay  the  request  of  Pompey ;  for  he  refused 
to  disband  his  army,  and  his  tone  brooked  no  refusal.  And 
what  was  granted  to  Pompey  could  not  in  decency  be  refused 
to  the  better  claim  of  Crassus,  who  also  kept  his  soldiers  under 
arms.  Thus,  at  the  demand  of  two  chiefs,  each  backed  by  an 
army,  the  Senate  were,  within  eight  years  after  Sylla's  death, 
obliged  to  break  his  Laws.  Pompey  was  elected  by  acclama- 
tion. Crassus  might  have  been  less  successful,  had  there  not 
been  a  secret  understanding  between  him  and  Pompey.  On 
the  Calends  of  January,  70  &a,  Pompey  and  Crassus  entered 
on  dieir  memorable  Consulship. 

§  16.  On  that  day  Pompey  gave  clear  intimation  of  his 
intention  to  pursue  a  popular  course  of  policy  in  his  Consulship. 
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Id  a  set  speech  addressed  to  the  People  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  releasing  the  Tribunician  Authority  from  the  trammels 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  of  Sylla,  and  to  attempt  a 
Reform  of  the  Judicial  system.  An  attempt  had  already  been 
made  to  restore  the  Tribunate  five  years  before ;«  but  at  that 
time  the  Senate  had  prevailed.  Both  of  Pompey's  announce- 
ments were  received  with  shouts  of  applause.  To  the  former 
the  Senate  offered  but  a  feeble  opposition.  The  Tribunes  were 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and  with  their  restora- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  erected  by 
Sylla  fell.  With  the  resuscitation  of  this  popular  power  re- 
vived also  the  independence  of  the  Tribe- Assembly,  and  hence 
followed  of  necessity  a  struggle  between  the  popular  party 
constituting  that  body  and  the  aristocratical  interest  repre- 
sented by  the  Senate. 

§  17.  But  the  other  measure  broached  by  the  authority  of 
Pompey  was  one  which  Catulus  and  the  Senate  determined  to 
oppose  to  the  uttermost,  lliey  could  not  tamely  abandon 
their  absolute  power  over  the  Law-courta  Yet  the  abuse  waa 
enormous,  and  in  the  ten  years  during  which  the  Senators  had 
exercised  their  recovered  power,  scandal  had  been  great. 
Among  other  persons  Caesar  had  reason  to  complain.  After 
his  escape  from  Sylla's  vengeance  he  also,  like  Cicero,  left 
Italy,  and  resorted  to  the  Schools  of  Greek  Philosophy.  On 
his  return,  though  only  ia  his  twenty-third  year,  he  indicted 
Cn.  Dolabella  for  extortion  and  misgovemment  in  Macedonia. 
Dolabella  was  defended  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  first  Advocate  of 
the  day,  a  determined  adherent  of  the  Senatorial  Party,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  he  was  acquitted.  It  had,  however,  been 
remarked  that  during  their  tenure  of  judicial  power  the 
Knights  were  little  less  corrupt  than  the  Senators ;  and  the  law 
now  proposed,  under  Pompey's  authority,  by  the  City-Praetor,  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  was  so  devised  as  to  establish  a  Court  com- 
posed of  three  elements,  each  of  which  might  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  other  two.  In  each  Jury  one-third  of  the  Jurymen 
was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Senate,  one-third  by  the  Knights, 
and  the  remaining  third  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Treasury.'* 

'  In  76  B.C.  by  the  Tribune  Cn.  Sicinius,  SalluBt,  Hist.  Fragm,  iii.  22. 

^  The  Tribuni  jErarii,  see  Chapt.  iii.  §  IS.    Originally  they  were  the  Presi- 
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Catulus  at  first  endeavoured  to  promote  a  compromise  between 
his  party  and  Pompey  ;  but  the  Consul  was  resolute,  and  the 
Nobles  prepared  to  maintain  their  privilege  by  arms. 

§  18.  An  event,  however,  now  occurred  which  smoothed  the 
way  for  Cottars  Law.  Cicero,  as  we  have  mentioned,  after  the 
great  credit  which  he  had  won  by  his  bold  defence  of  Sext. 
Roscius,  had  quitted  Rome  for  two  years.  He  returned  in 
77  B.C.,  and  immediately  began  to  dispute  with  Hortensius  the 
hitherto  unquestioned  sway  which  the  latter  had  exercised  in  the 
Law-courts.  Except  during  the  year  75  b.c.,  when  he  was  serving 
as  Quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  was  diligently  employed  as  an  Advocate 
at  Rome.  His  polished  eloquence  excited  universal  admiration ; 
his  defence  of  many  wealthy  clients  brought  him  in  much  money 
and  connected  him  with  many  powerful  families.  He  was  of 
the  same  age  as  Pompey ;  and,  being  now  a  Candidate  for 
the  ^dileshipy  he  began  to  be  eager  for  political  distinc- 
tion. To  obtain  this  by  military  commands  was  not  suited  to 
his  tastes  or  talents.  But  it  was  possible  to  achieve  it  by  the 
public  impeachment  of  some  powerful  offender.  C.  Cornelius 
Verres,  a  man  connected  with  some  of  the  highest  Senatorial 
families,  had  won  the  favour  of  Sylla  by  treacherous  desertion 
of  Carbo.  For  three  years  he  had  been  Praetor  of  Sicily,  from 
which  Province  he  had  just  returned,  after  practising  there 
extortions  and  iniquities  unexampled  even  in  those  iniquitous 
days.  The  Sicilians,  remembering  the  industry  and  equity  with 
which  Gcero  had  lately  executed  the  functions  of  Quaestor  in 
their  island,^  begged  him  to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  this 
man ;  and  the  Orator,  who  saw  how  much  the  strenuous  and 
successful  prosecution  of  a  great  Senatorial  offender  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Pompey  for  carrying  the  Aurelian  Law, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  share  the  popular  triumph  of  the  great 
Consul,  at  once  undertook  the  cause. 

The  first  attempt  which  the  dexterous  Advocate  of  Verres 
made  to  elude  Cicero's  attack  was  to  put  forward  Q.  Caecilius 

dentB  of  the  Tiibee  and  CoUectora  of  the  Tributum,  but  their  names  hardly 
ever  occur  in  Boman  authors.    Mommsen,  die  Rom,  Trihus,  p.  45.    It  is  pro« 
bable  that  there  was  one  for  every  Century  in  the  newly  oi^ganised  Comitia 
Centuriata,  and  therefore  in  all  350  in  number.    See  Chapt.  xzxv.  §  11. 
*  He  was  Qusestor  there  in  74  b.c. 
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Niger,  who  had  been  Quaestor  under  Verrea»  to  contend  that  to 
him  belonged  of  right  the  task  of  accusation.  But  Cicero 
exposed  the  intended  fraud  so  unanswerably  that  eren  the 
Senatorial  Jurymen  at  once  rejected  Csecilius  and  named  Gcero 
as  prosecutor/  He  demanded  ninety  days  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  evidence  in  Sicily.  But  he  only  used  fifty  of  them, 
and  on  the  5th  of  August  he  opened  this  fisimous  impeachm^it. 
He  had  in  the  mean  time  been  elected  jEdile.  Kit  Horten- 
sius,  the  Advocate  of  Verres,  had  become  Consul-elect ;  and 
one  of  the  Metelli,  a  warm  friend  of  the  accused,  was  desig- 
nated to  succeed  Glabrio,  who  now  presided  in  the  Court  as 
Ftsetor  Peregrinus.  It  was  therefore  a  great  object  for  V^rres 
to  get  the  trial  so  adjourned  from  day  to  day  that  it  might  be 
postponed  to  next  year,  when  hb  great  Senatorial  friends  would 
fill  the  most  important  offices  in  the  State.  To  baffle  this 
design,  Cicero  contented  himself  with  a  very  brief,  but  pointed, 
statement  of  his  case,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  call  witnesses ; 
whereas  the  usual  practice  of  Roman  Orators  was  to  introduce 
the  evidence  by  long  and  elaborate  speeches,  calculated  more 
for  the  speaker's  glory  than  for  the  benefit  of  Ins  client  So 
clear  and  overpowering  was  the  evidence,  that  Hortennus  (as 
we  should  say)  threw  up  his  brief,  and  Verres  sought  impunity 
in  a  voluntary  exile.  To  show  what  he  could  have  done,  Cicero 
published  the  Five  great  Pleadings,  in  which  he  intended  to 
have  set  forth  the  crimes  of  Verres ;  and  they  remain  to  us  as 
a  notable  picture  of  the  misery  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
Roman  Proconsul  to  inflict 

§  19.  What  effect  this  bold  move  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Orator  had  in  quelling  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  oppose 
the  Aurelian  Law,  even  by  recourse  to  arms,  we  know  not 
But  this  much  is  certain,  that  soon  after  the  trial  came  to  an 
abrupt  issue  the  Law  was  passed  seemingly  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  and  thus  a  second  great  breach  was  made  in  the  Syllan 
Constitution. 

The  corrupt  state  of  the  Senate  itself  was  made  manifest  by  a 
step  now  taken  by  Catulus  and  the  leaders  of  that  body. 
They  revived  the  Censorial  office,  for  which  Sylla  had  made  no 
provision,  and  which  had  been  suspended  for  sixteen  years. 

^  See  the  Dtvinatio  in  Q.  Caecilium, 
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The  Censors  of  the  year  70  b.c.  were  not  men  of  much  note, 
but  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  great  office  with  severe 
integrity.  Sixty-four  Senators  were  degraded  from  their  high 
rank.  For  Catulus  was  revived  the  high  rank  of  Princeps,  and 
he  was  the  last  independent  Senator  who  held  that  rank.  After 
nis  death  it  again  fell  into  abeyance,  and  when  it  was  next 
called  into  existence,  it  served  to  give  a  Title  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  Augustus.  The  review  of  the  Knights  was  made 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  Consul  Pompey  appeared  in  the 
procession,  leading  his  horse  through  the  Forum,  and  submitting 
himself  with  proud  humility  to  the  Censorial  scrutiny.^ 

§  20.  Though  Crassus  had  gained  the  Consulship  by  Pom- 
pey's  aid,  the  vexation  which  had  been  naturally  raised  in  his 
mind  by  his  colleague's  assumptions  threatened  more  than  once 
to  produce  an  affiray  between  them.  Both  the  Consuls  con- 
tinued to  maintain  an  armed  force  near  the  City ;  and,  though 
the  popular  measures  of  Pompey  had  won  him  all  hearts  in  the 
Forum,  yet  the  gold  of  Crassus  commanded  many  followers. 
The  Senate  looked  with  equal  dislike  on  both  the  rivals,  and 
feared  a  further  diminution  of  their  own  authority  by  the  inter- 
ference of  an  armed  force.  The  days  of  Marius  or  Cinna  or 
Sylla  might  return ;  and  from  hour  to  hour  men  lived  in  fear 
of  a  new  revolution.  But  at  the  close  of  their  joint  Consulship, 
Crassus  was  induced  to  come  forward  in  public  and  offer  his 
hand  to  Pompey,  which  the  latter  deigned  to  accept  after  the 
manner  of  a  prince.  It  did  not  suit  Crassus  to  disturb  credit 
and  imperil  his  vast  fortune  by  exciting  a  civil  war.  Pompey 
was  satisfied  so  long  as  no  other  disputed  his  daim  to  be  the 
first  Citizen  of  the  Republia 

Thus  ended  by  far  the  most  remarkable  year  that  had  passed 
since  the  time  of  Sylla  Two  generals,  backed  by  an  armed 
force,  had  trampled  on  the  great  Dictator's  favourite  rules ; 
and  one  of  them  had  rudely  shaken  the  political  edifice  reared 
in  so  much  blood.  Behind  them  appeared  the  form  of  one  who 
sought  to  gain  by  eloquence  and  civU  arts  what  had  lately 
been  arrogated  to  the  sword.  But  it  was  some  years  yet  before 
Caesar  in  his  own  person  descended  into  the  political  arena. 

1  See  Chapt.  zlix.  §  5. 
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CHAPTER    LXIII. 

THIRD  OR  GREAT  MITHRIDATIC  WAR :  POMPEY  IN  THE  EAST. 

(74—61  B.C.) 

§  1.  Second  Mithridatic  War.  §  2.  PrepaiatioDB  of  Mithridates  for  a  new  war. 
§  3.  Third  Mithridatic  War :  the  King  defeats  the  Consul  Cotta,  and  lays 
siege  to  Cyzicus.  §  4.  L.  Lucullus,  the  other  Consul,  relioYes  Cyzicus,  and 
defeats  Mithridates.  §  5.  Drives  Mithridates  into  Armenia.  §  6.  Sends 
to  demand  the  person  of  Mithridates  from  Tigranes :  relieves  Asiatics  from 
arrears  of  debt.  §  7.  Invades  Armenia,  defeats  THgranes,  and  takes  Tigrsno- 
certa.  §  8.  Obliged  by  his  army,  to  relinquish  his  advance  upon  Artazata : 
takes  Nisibis.  §  9.  Mithridates  defeats  Triarius,  Lieutenant  of  Lucullus, 
in  Pontus  :  army  of  Lucullus  mutinies.  §  10.  Account  of  Cilidan  pirates: 
Qabinian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with  an  extraordinary  Commission  to  put 
them  down.  §  11.  Brilliant  success  of  Pompey,  who  remains  in  Cilicia. 
§  12.  Manilian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with  absolute  command  over  the 
East.  §  13.  He  drives  Mithridates  across  the  Caucasus :  is  unable  to  follow 
him.  §  14.  His  campaign  in  Syria:  siege  of  Jerusalem.  §  15.  Death  of 
Mithridates.  §  1 6.  Pompe/s  triumphant  progress  through  Asia  and  Greece : 
return  to  Italy  after  six  years'  absence. 

§  1.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  Treaty  with  Sylla,  Mithri- 
dates applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  insurrections  which 
had  arisen  in  tlie  Eastern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  while  he  was 
battling  in  the  West  Murena,  though  he  had  been  left  with 
positive  orders  not  to  renew  the  war,  no  sooner  saw  Sylla's 
back  turned,  than,  on  pretence  of  demanding  an  account  of  the 
King's  motive  in  raising  troops,  he  marched  into  Cappadocia 
and  even  Pontus.  Archelaus,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  his 
master,  was  his  secret  instigator.  Mithridates  submitted 
silently,  till  he  found  the  Roman  General  preparing  to  renew 
his  attack  the  next  spring.  Then  he  collected  a  large  force, 
fell  suddenly  upon  Murena  near  the  Ualys,  and  gave  him  a 
great  defeat.  Envoys  now  arrived  from  Borne,  commanding 
Murena  to  desist ;  and  thus  ended  what  is  usually  called  the 
Second  Mithridatic  War.  We  have  already  noticed  these 
facts,  and  mentioned  that  Sylla,  with  his  usual  indiflerence  to 
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true  merit,  allowed  Murena  the  ill-deserved    honour  of  a 
triumph. 

§  2.  This  reckless  attack  and  dishonourable  triumph  was 
enough  to  provoke  a  less  adventurous  spirit  than  that  of  Mithri- 
dates.  The  constant  delays  of  the  Senate  in  ratifying  the 
Treaty  of  Sylla  showed  him  how  little  trust  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  honour  and  forbearance  of  Rome.  The  death  of  the 
great  Dictator,  and  the  immediate  outbreak  of  party  quarrels, 
together  with  the  continued  successes  of  Sertorius  in  Spain, 
encouraged  the  King  to  think  that  a  favourable  moment  had 
arrived  for  retrieving  his  losses.  It  was  about  the  year  75 
B.C.,  that  he  sent  to  make  propositions  to  Sertorius  for  joint 
operations.  As  a  preliminary  condition,  he  demanded  from 
the  Spanish  leader  the  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  Sertorius,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Roman, 
replied  that  he  would  never  consent  to  alienate  any  Province 
of  the  Empire,  but  that  the  King  was  welcome  to  appropriate 
the  principalities  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Mithridates 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  concession.  Roman  officers, 
as  before  stated,  were  sent  by  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  War  to 
assist  in  disciplining  the  Pontic  armies,  while  the  King  sent 
men  and  ships  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  in  Spain. 

Soon  after  this,  Nicomedes  Prince  of  Bithynia  died,  and  left 
his  kingdom  by  will  to  the  Roman  People.  But  Mithridates, 
who  had  been  pressing  forward  his  military  preparations,  a,t 
once  led  an  army  consisting  of  120,000  foot,  armed  and  trained 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  with  16,000  horse,  into  Bithynia.  A 
powerful  fleet  cooperated  with  this  formidable  force.  The  whole 
country  submitted  without  a  blow.  All  Asia,  groaning  under 
the  burthens  laid  upon  it  by  Sylla,  and  oppressed  more  than 
ever  by  the  extortions  of  the  Tax-gatherers,  again  welcomed 
him  as  a  Deliverer. 

§  3.  The  Consuls  of  the  year  were  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and 
L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  LucuUus,  eldest  son  of  that  LucuUus  who 
had  shown  so  little  capacity  in  the  Sidlian  Slave-war,  and  grand- 
son of  him  who  had  behaved  so  treacherously  to  the  Lusitanians,*^ 
felt  within  him  the  ardour  of  military  ambition.  He  had  done 
good  service  under  Sylla  in  the  First  War,  and  for  this  reason 

•  Chapt.  xliv.  §  14. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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seemed  to  have  earned  a  right  to  command  in  the  present  out^ 
break.  But  by  lot  his  colleague  Cotta  had  obtained  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bithynia,  and  he  was  himself  destined  by  the  same 
capricious  dispenser  of  patronage  to  the  quiet  rule  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  Province  of  Cilicia  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  ruler,  and  the  Senate  conferred  it  upon 
him  as  an  extraordinary  command.  On  the  arrival  of  Lucullus 
in  Asia,  he  heard  that  Cotta  had  been  defeated  by  the  officers  of 
the  King,  and  had  been  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  Chalcedon, 
where  he  was  blockaded.  He  was  unable  to  take  more  than  two 
Legions  across  the  water.  Besides  these  he  found  four  in  Asia, 
two  of  which  had  been  led  into  the  Province  by  Fimbria,  and 
had  lived  there  in  military  licence  for  more  than  ten  years.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  pick  and  choose.  Having  completed  his 
preparations  with  great  rapidity,  he  was  able  to  advance  fix>m 
Galatia  into  Mysia  with  about  30,000  foot  and  1600  horse. 

Meanwhile,  Mithridates  had  laid  siege  to  Cyzicus,  a  town 
which  stands  on  what  is  now  a  peninsula,  though  at  that  time 
it  was  an  island  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel.  With  his  large  army  he  cut  it  o£F  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  land,  while  his  powerful  fleet  served  at  once  to 
blockade  the  place,  and  to  keep  his  army  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  all  materials  necessary  for  a  siege. 

§  4  Lucullus  showed  great  military  talents  in  the  operations 
which  followed.  He  cautiously  advanced  towards  Cyzicus, 
cutting  off  the  Eling's  foraging  parties  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  till  he  contrived  to  seize  an  elevated  position,  and  posted 
hb  army  there  so  strongly,  that  on  the  one  hand  he  was  quite 
secure  from  attack,  while  on  the  other  he  completely  commanded 
the  enemy's  lines.  Winter  was  now  at  hand.  The  Pontic 
fleet  was  unable  to  keep  the  sea ;  and  as  Lucullus  had  inter* 
cepted  communication  with  the  interior,  supplies  soon  began  to 
fail.  By  famine  and  disease  the  enemy  waa  at  length  so 
weaken^,  that  Lucullus  was  able  to  extend  his  lines  both  ways, 
and  thus  the  besiegers  became  in  their  turn  be»eged.  They 
persisted  bravely  in  their  work ;  but  the  Roman  general  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  fresh  troops  and  supplies  into  Cyzicus,  and 
t  length  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  became  inevitable. 
Mithridates  accordingly  sent  off  his  sick  and  weakly  men  towards 
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Bithynia,  while  he  showed  a  bold  front  towards  LucuUua  But 
the  Roman  general  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit,  while  he  had  still 
force  enough  to  keep  his  own  ground.  The  vrretched  fugitives 
were  overtaken  on  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  cut  oiF  to  a  man. 
Not  long  after  this  dreadful  scene,  the  remainder  of  the  Pontic 
army,  afler  great  suffering  by  plague  and  famine,  broke  out 
from  their  lines  and  marched  along  the  coast  for  Lampsacus. 
But  Lttcullus  followed  dose,  and  attacked  them  at  every 
advantageous  point  On  the  i£sepus,  on  the  Granicus,  great 
numbers  fell ;  only  a  shattered  remnant  of  the  host  arrived  at 
Lampsacua  Here,  in  company  with  the  Lampsacenes,  who 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Rome,  they  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet  for  Nicomedia.  But  the  greater  part  perished  in  a  storm, 
and  the  vast  army  which  Mithridates  had  collected  and  trained 
with  so  much  anxious  care  was  annihilated  in  little  more  than  a 
year. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Lucullus  had  collected  a  naval 
force  sufficient  to  meet  the  fleet  of  Mithridates.  He  recovered 
Byzantium,  relieved  Chalcedon,  and  took  every  port  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates  himself  suffered  shipwreck  in  a 
storm,  and  was  obliged  to  be  indebted  to  a  pirate  for  his  escape 
to  Sinope.  For  the  whole  of  that  year  and  the  next,  Lucullus 
continued  steadily  to  close  upon  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  By 
the  end  of  72  b.c.  Mithridates  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
acting  on  the  defensive  within  his  own  territory,  and  Lucullus 
sent  letters  wreathed  in  laurel  recording  his  successes  to  the 
Senate. 

§  5.  But  winter  checked  not  the  activity  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander. He  crossed  the  Halys  late  in  the  season.  Eupatoria, 
a  place  lately  founded  by  Mithridates,  and  Themiscyra,  sub- 
mitted with  little  show  of  resistance.  Alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  Mithridates  left  Sinop^,  hb  capital  dty,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  strong  mountain  fortress  of  Cabeira,  which 
was  within  easy  reach  of  the  kingdom  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes. 
To  this  monarch,  who  styled  himself  King  of  Kings,  he  sent  for 
aid,  as  well  as  to  his  own  son  Machares,  whom  he  had  made 
sovereign  over  the  Crimean  Bosphorus  and  its  dependencies. 
The  strong  town  of  Amisus,  however,  held  out  during  the 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  71  b.c.,  Lucullus,  leaving  Murena 
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(son  of  him  who  had  earned  a  disgraceful  triumph  from  the 
Second  Mithridatic  War)  to  continue  the  siege,  advanced  in 
person  with  additional  troops  towards  Cabeira.  Mithridates, 
despairing  of  effectual  resistance,  fled  precipitately,  and  was  so 
hotly  pursued,  that  his  capture  would  have  been  certain,  had  not 
the  Roman  horsemen  stopped  to  collect  a  quantity  of  gold  which 
had  fallen  from  a  pack-horse  in  the  King's  suite.  He  took 
refuge  in  Armenia.  Amisus  now  surrendered,  after  a  brave 
defence ;  Sinope,  the  royal  capital,  followed  its  example ;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  third  campaign,  all  Pontus  with  Lesser 
Armenia,  that  is,  all  the  country  from  the  Halys  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  at  the  feet  of  Rome.  No  Roman  general  had 
ever  done  a  better  three  years'  work  than  Lucullua. 

§  6.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  (70  b.c.)  he  sent  App. 
Clodius,  his  wife's  brother,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes  to  demand 
the  person  of  Mithridates.  The  envoy  did  not  return  from  this 
mission  for  nearly  twelve  months;  and  during  the  interval 
Lucullus  employed  himself  in  making  a  tour  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  the  purpose  of  restoring  some  degree  of  order  in  the  Pro- 
vince and  its  contiguous  principalities.  His  mild  and  generous 
temper  every  where  won  the  favour  of  the  people.  It  had  been 
his  task,  at  the  close  of  the  First  Mithridatic  War,  to  collect  the 
tribute  imposed  by  Sylla  as  a  punishment  for  the  massacre  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  he  had  performed  this  duty  with  all  the  gentle- 
ness which  its  nature  permitted.^  But  since  his  departure,  the 
imposts  had  been  multiplied  six-fold  by  the  extortionate  interest 
demanded  by  the  Tax-collectors  for  moneys  advanced  by  them- 
selves to  the  wretched  Provincials.  Lucullus  at  once  fixed  the 
rate  of  interest  for  their  payments  at  one  per  cent.,  struck  off  the 
accumulated  sums  from  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  made  other 
stringent  rules  for  checking  the  malpractices  of  the  Roman 
Capitalists.  These  proceedings  stirred  up  a  nest  of  hornets,  who 
at  a  later  time  made  him  feel  their  sting.  It  must  be  noted 
also,  that  by  admitting  the  Pontic  Towns  to  favourable  terms  of 
surrender,  without  giving  them  up  to  plunder,  he  lost  the 
affections  of  an  army  long  accustomed  to  every  sort  of  licence. 

§  7.  By  the  opening  of  the  year  69  b.c.  App.  Clodius  had 
returned  with  the  answer  of  Tigranes.    This  haughty  monarch 

<"  See  Chapt.  lix.  §  20. 
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had  not  as  yet  admitted  his  unfortunate  father-in-law  to  his 
presence.  But  the  tone  of  the  Roman  Envoy  displeased  him, 
and  he  was  especially  wroth  because  he  was  addressed  simply  as 
King  of  Armenia,  and  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Kings.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  person  of 
Mithridates;  and  Lucullus,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted, 
crossed  the  upper  Euphrates  with  two  Legions  of  picked  men 
and  500  horse,  and  pushed  on  straight  to  Tigranocerta,  the 
Western  Capital  of  Armenia,  through  wild  and  unknown  moun- 
tain districts.  Mithridates,  at  length  admitted  to  conference  by 
his  haughty  son-in-law,  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a  general 
action  with  the  invaders.  But  Tigranes,  indignant  at  being 
braved  by  a  handful  of  men,  scornfully  rejected  his  advice. 
^'  Those  Romans,"  he  said,  '*  for  ambassadors  are  too  many,  for 
enemies  too  few."  But  a  terrible  defeat  was  the  consequence 
of  his  temerity ;  and  the  slaughter  of  his  broken  host  was  only 
stopped  by  the  approach  of  night.  Tigranes  tore  o£F  his  diadem, 
and  fled  eastward,  having  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  his 
father-in-law*s  estimate  of  the  Roman  soldiery  was  a  better 
guide  than  his  own  overweening  confidence.  Soon  after  the 
battle,  the  Armenian  capital  Tigranocerta,  though  defended  by 
walls  fifty  cubits  high,  was  betrayed  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  whom  the  commandant  had  disarmed  and  had 
attempted  to  put  to  death.  Lucullus  pursued  his  advantages 
with  great  activity.  Machares,  son  of  Mithridates,  viceroy  of 
the  Crimea,  had  already  paid  homage  to  Rome.  The  King  of 
the  Parthians^  a  powerful  tribe  which  had  poured  from  the 
mountainous  districts  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  had 
become  lords  of  all  Central  Asia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
on  the  East  to  Armenia  on  the  North  and  to  the  Euphrates  on 
the  West,  sent  offers  of  alliance.  Roman  tacticians  loudly  com- 
mended the  military  skill  of  Lucullus,  who  had  subdued  the 
well-disciplined  army  of  Mithridates  by  slow  but  systematic 
operations,  and  had  crushed  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Tigranes 
by  an  adventurous  and  almost  rash  advance. 

§  8.  In  the  course  of  the  next  season  (68  b.c.)  the  Roman 
leader  continued  his  victorious  career.  Tigranes  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  upon  the  Arsanias,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  was  again  d.efeated,  and  fled  to  Artaxata,  the  second  capital 
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of  Aimenia,  which  lies  in  the  abnoet  inaccessible  valley  of  the 
Araxes,  northward  of  Mount  Ararat.  LucuUuSy  nothing  daunted, 
was  anxious  to  continue  the  pursuit  But  in  that  inclement 
region  snow  and  frost  appear  even  before  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Already  the  soldiery  had  shown  mutinous  inclinations,  and  the 
hardships  that  were  now  threatening  emboldened  the  Tribunes  to 
convey  to  the  General  the  refusal  of  the  army  to  advance  further 
to  the  Eastward.  Lucullus  unwillingly  gave  way,  and  turning 
his  course  southward,  crossed  the  range  of  Taurus  and  descended 
into  the  warmer  region  between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  then  called  Mygdonia.  Here  the  large  and 
wealthy  town  of  Nisibis  was  invested  and  taken  by  storm.  But 
in  the  ensuing  winter  events  happened  that  destroyed  his  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  eventual  success. 

§  9.  Mithridates,  finding  that  Pontus  was  occupied  by  a 
feeble  corps  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  command  of  L. 
Valerius  Triarius,  collected  some  of  his  scattered  troops  and 
suddenly  re-appeared  in  his  own  kingdom.  Early  in  the  next 
spring  (67  b.c.)  news  of  this  bold  descent  reached  Lucullus, 
and  he  hastened  to  support  his  lieutenant  But  Triarius,  pre- 
sumptuous and  eager  for  triumph,  attacked  Mithridates  at  Zela 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Proconsul.  He  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  L^on  and  his  own  life. 
The  King,  satisfied  with  his  advantage,  again  retreated  to 
the  mountains,  and  Lucullus  gave  orders  for  pursuit  But  the 
mutinous  spirit,  which  had  partially  disclosed  itself  in  the 
foregoing  year,  now  broke  out  with  undissembled  fury.  The 
flame  was  fanned  by  Publ.  Clodius  Pulcher,  younger  brother  of 
the  App.  Clodius  who  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to  Tigranes,  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  General  His  subsequent  career  proved 
his  reckless  and  selfish  temper.  On  the  present  occasion, 
though  he  was  but  one  or  two-and-twenty,  he  conceived  that  he 
had  been  neglected  by  Lucullus.  In  the  army  he  found  ready 
materials  for  sedition.  The  men  had  indeed  some  reason  for 
discontent  The  soldiers  of  Fimbria  had  been  absent  from 
Italy  now  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  since  Lucullus  took  the 
command,  they  had  gone  through  great  toils  and  sufiered  great 
hardships.  Luc^lus,  though  a  skilful  general  and  an  equitable 
ruler,  had  none  of  that  genial  frankness  of  manner,  which  wins 
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the  affection  of  soldiers  ;  and  the  luxurious  habits  in  which  he 
indulged  when  not  in  the  field,  excited  jealousy.  The  army  so 
far  obeyed  him,  that  they  agreed  to  defend  Pontus  from  the 
attacks  of  Mithridates,  but  positively  refused  to  undertake  any 
new  and  actiye  operationa  Senatorial  Commissioners  had 
already  arrived  to  assist  LucuUus  in  settling  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts, and  were  the  unwilling  witnesses  of  the  General's  help- 
less condition.  M'  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  67  b.c.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia  and  the  command  against  Mithridates,  and  in 
66  B.C.  he  arrived  in  Asia.  Lucullus,  however,  still  continued 
with  the  army  in  Pontus. 

§  10.  But  events  were  even  now  occurring  which  transferred 
the  command  to  other  and  abler  hands.  While  the  Roman 
arms  were  victoriously  threatening  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  confines  of  the  Parthian  Monarchy,  while  Lucullus  was 
mortified  at  seeing  his  fondest  hopes  baffled  by  the  mutinous 
soldiery,  and  at  feeling  a  magnificent  Triumph  slipping  from 
his  grasp,  an  enemy  was  carrying  terror  into  every  Province 
that  lay  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  insolently 
assailing  the  very  shores  of  Italy.  From  very  ancient  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  the  creeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islets 
of  the  Archipelago  had  been  the  resort  and  shelter  of  piratical 
bands,  who  sallied  out  for  plunder  and  disappeared  like  magic 
before  attack.  During  the  distractions  that  followed  the  Social 
and  Civil  Wars,  these  Pirates  had  gained  a  power  and  an 
audacity  unknown  before.  Their  chief  nests  were  in  the  ports 
of  Western  Cilicia  and  Piffldia ;  and  they  possessed  strongholds 
difficult  of  access  in  the  mountain  valleys  which  lead  down  from 
Taurus  to  that  coast.  Hence  these  Pirates  are  often  called 
Cilidans,  and  often  Isaurians — ^the  district  of  Isauria,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pisidian  mountain-range,  being  one  of  their  chief 
fastnesses.  Of  late  they  had  been  encouraged  by  the  patronage 
and  money  of  Mithridates,  who  neglected  no  means  of  annoying 
Rome.  Their  audacity  was  extreme.  At  one  time  young 
Caesar  was  in  their  hands;  and  P.  Clodius,  who  had  left  the 
army  of  Lucullus  after  his  success  in  fomenting  mutiny,  was 
even  now  their  prisoner.  Not  long  before  this,  their  dashing 
chiefs  had  carried  off  two  Praetors  from  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
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The  granddaughter  of  the  great  Orator  M.  Antonius  had  been 
seized  by  them  at  Misenum ;  the  very  port  of  Ostia  had  been 
plundered  by  their  galleys.     In  the  year  78  b.c.,  Q.  Servilius 
Vatia  was  sent  as  Proconsul  to  Cilicia,  and  he  carried  on  the 
war  against  these  marauders  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph  and  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of 
Isauricus.     In  75  b.c.,  M.  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  Orator, 
being  Praetor,  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  command, 
over  all  the  fleets  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to 
clear  the  seas  of  the  Pirates.     The  Cretans  in  some  way  lent 
countenance  to  the  Pirates,  and  he  landed  in  that  island  with  a 
large  force.     But  he  used  his  great  power  for  plunder  and  self- 
enrichment  ;  his  military  operations  covered  the  Roman  arms 
with  dishonour ;  and,  dying  in  Crete,  he  was  called  Creticus  in 
derision.    The  depredations  of  the  Pirates  continued.    Q.  Me- 
tellus.  Consul  in  69  b.c.,^  was  commissioned  to  continue  the 
war  specially  against  Crete,  probably  with  a  view  to  further 
operations  against  the  Pirates ;   and  at  the  present  time  he  was 
engaged  in  this  contest  with  good  promise  of  a  successful  issue. 
But  Pompey,  who  had  been  living  unemployed  at  Rome  since 
his  Consulship,  was  becoming  impatient  for  employment     He 
was  popular  because  of  the  measures  of  his  Consulship;  his 
military  character  stood  higher  than  that  of  any  other  man  at 
Rome  ;  and  it  was  with  general  approbation,  tiiat  in  the  year 
67  B.c.|  the  Tribune  Au.  Gabinius,  a  person  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Pompey,  brought  forward  a  Law  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  People  to  elect  a  person  of  Consular  rank,  who 
should  exerdse  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  a  power  still 
more  universal  and  absolute  than  had  eight  years  before  been 
firuitlessly  conferred  upon  Antonius.     Pompey  was  not  named 
in  the  law,  but  every  one  knew  that  he  was  to  be  the  person 
chosen.      The  Senate  were,  almost  to  a  man,  suspicious  of 
Pompey's  intentions.     It  was  thought  that  he  was  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  the  military  chief  of  Rome ; 
and  the  proposition  was  vehemently  opposed,  as  dangerous  to 
constitutional  freedom,   by  the  Senatorial    leaders,   Catulus, 
Hortensius,  and  others.     Caesar,  indeed,  supported  it  in  the 

<i  This  MatelluB  was  grandson  of  Metellus  Dalmaticus  (see  Chapt.  liv.  §  3}, 
and  therefore  cousin  to  Metellus  Pius. 
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Senate.  But  he  stood  almost  alone.  Pompey  himself  was 
threatened  with  the  ominous  words : — ^^  You  aspire  to  be 
Romulus;  beware  of  the  fate  of  Romulus."  So  exasperated 
were  the  Nobility,  that  under  the  conduct  of  the  Consul  C. 
Pisoy  colleague  of  Glabrio,  they  personally  assaulted  the  Tri- 
bune Gabinius,  who  in  his  turn  raised  the  People  against  them. 
So  fierce  was  the  riot  that  followed,  that  the  Tribune  himself 
was  obliged  to  interfere  to  lay  the  storm  and  save  the  Consul. 
When  the  Tribes  met  to  pass  the  Bill,  another  Tribune  named 
Trebellius  was  induced  to  interpose  his  veto.  When  he  had 
once  taken  this  step,  he  showed  the  usual  stubborn  determina- 
tion of  Roman  Tribunes ;  no  threats  or  persuasions  moved 
him,  till  Gabinius  put  it  to  the  vote  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  Tribunate,  according  to  the  precedent  given  by  Tl 
Gracchus  in  the  case  of  Octavius.  Not  till  seventeen  IVibes 
had  voted  for  his  deprivation,  did  Trebellius  yield,  and  then  it 
was  too  late  in  the  day  for  further  proceedings.  But  next 
morning  the  Tribes  again  assembled  and  the  Bill  was  passed 
by  acclamation.  No  sooner  was  this  result  known,  than  the 
price  of  provisions  feU.  Pompey  set  vigorously  about  the 
worthy  execution  of  his  high  trust 

§  11.  No  part  of  Pompey's  life  is  so  brilliant  as  its  next 
years.  During  the  winter,  having  full  command  of  the  Trea- 
sury, he  got  a  large  Fleet  ready  for  sea.  Twenty-four  lieu- 
tenants, among  whom  appear  the  names  of  the  philosophic 
Cato  and  the  learned  Varro,  some  commanding  squadrons  of 
the  fleet,  some  protecting  the  coast-lands  with  troops,  obeyed 
his  orders.  He  directed  all  these  forces  to  encircle  the  West 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  simultaneous  movements  to 
drive  the  flying  squadrons  of  the  enemy  before  them  towards 
the  East.  In  the  brief  space  of  forty  days  he  was  able  to 
report  at  Rome  that  the  whole  sea  west  of  Greece  had  been 
cleared  of  the  Pirates.  Meantime,  a  powerful  Fleet  had  been 
assembling  at  Brundusium ;  and  hastening  across  Italy  to  that 
port  he  took  the  command  in  person.  He  continued  his  ori- 
ginal plan  of  action  by  sweeping  every  inlet  of  the  Archipelago, 
so  as  to  force  the  enemy  to  their  own  Cilician  coast  Their 
assembled  ships  ventured  to  give  him  battle  off  their  rock- 
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fortress  of  Coraoesium  on  the  confines  of  Cilida  and  Pisidia. 
They  8u£Pered  a  complete  defeat  A  general  surrender  fol- 
lowed, which  was  due  as  much  to  the  leniency  of  Pompey  as 
to  his  victory ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  from  the  day 
on  which  he  commenced  operations,  the  war  was  ended.  A 
large  number  of  the  Pirates  were  settled  in  the  Cilician  town 
of  Soli,  which  was  henceforth  named  Pompeiopolis. 

About  the  same  time,  Metellus  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Crete.  The  Cretans  sought  to  lighten  their  expected  fate 
by  throwing  themselves  upon  Pompev's  protection ;  and  he,  not 
very  generously,  claimed  the  command  in  that  island  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Commission  which  made  him  supreme  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  Metellus  resisted  the  encroachment,  and 
the  Senate  backed  him.  After  some  delay,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  Triumph  and  assumed  the  name  of  Creticus  as  a  tide  of 
real  honour. 

§  12.  At  the  very  moment,  then,  when  LucuUus  was  unwil- 
lingly obeying  the  sullen  will  of  his  soldiery,  Pompey,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  victory,  was  settling  the  afiairs  of  Cilicia.  During 
the  winter  he  remained  in  the  East.  His  friends  at  Rome, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  favour,  put  forward  his  name 
as  the  only  person  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  con- 
cluding the  Mithridatic  War.  Glabrio,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  LucuUus,  was  equally  unable  to  control  the 
soldiery,  and  confessed  his  helpless  condition.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year  66  b.c.,  the  Tribune  C.  Manilius  moved 
that  a  second  extraordinary  Commission  should  be  issued  to 
invest  Pompey  with  the  chief  command  over  all  Roman  domi- 
nions in  the  East,  not  only  by  sea  but  by  land,  till  he  had 
brought  the  war  with  Mithridates  to  an  end.  The  Senatorial 
Chiefs  opposed  the  law  of  Manilius,  but  not  in  the  same  vehe- 
ment temper  that  they  had  shown  in  opposing  the  law  of  Ga- 
binius,  while  a  new  supporter  of  the  popular  hero  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Cicero.  The  eloquent  advocate  had  never  yet 
ventured  to  address  the  Tribes  on  any  political  question,  and 
he  could  not  have  found  an  occasion  better  suited  for  this  dis- 
play of  his  powers  than  the  praises  of  Pompey.  The  task  was 
easy,  and  the  audience  eager ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
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never  was  a  more  splendid  offering  pcdd  to  military  genius  than 
was  now  made  to  Pompey  by  the  rising  Orator.*  Success  was 
a  matter  of  course.  Pompey  received  by  acclamation  the  most 
extensive  authority  ever  yet  conferred  by  law  upon  a  Roman 
Citizen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dictatorial  power  given  to 
Sylla ;  and  in  Pompey's  case  it  was  a  free  gift  from  the  People. 
He  was  empowered  to  levy  or  retidn  whatever  troops  and  ships 
he  deemed  necessary,  and  to  make  war  or  conclude  peace  with 
any  or  all  of  the  Oriental  Potentates.  He  was  in  fact  appointed 
Dictator  of  the  East ;  and  with  the  army  thus  placed  at  his 
command,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  establish  himself  as 
master  of  the  West  also.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Senatorial  Chiefe  had  some  reason  to  object  to  this  unlimited 
authority.  Necessity  was  perhaps  a  just  excuse  in  Sylla's  case : 
for  without  him  there  would  have  been  anarchy.  But  here  no 
necessity  existed ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Lucullus,  with 
proper  reinforcements,  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  But  the  cause  of  Pompey  was  identified  with  the 
cause  of  the  People ;  Lucullus  was  held  to  be  a  champion  of 
the  Senate ;  and  llie  popular  will  allowed  no  hesitation  or  com- 
promise. 

§  13.  During  the  year  of  inaction  that  had  preceded  Pom- 
pey's  appointment,  Mithridates  had  collected  a  fresh  army, 
with  which  he  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  frontier  of 
Pontus.  Pompey  still  rem^uned  in  Asia,  expecting  the  issue 
of  the  Manilian  Law.  As  soon  as  he  received  his  second  Com- 
mission, he  advanced  with  his  new  troops,  held  an  interview 
with  Lucullus  in  Galatia  in  the  summer  of  66  b.c.,  and  at  once 
pushed  forward  towards  Cabeira,  through  a  country  already 
wasted  by  previous  campaigns.  Mithridates,  anxious  to  avoid 
a  battle,  retired  eastward  towards  the  sources  of  the  Halys. 
The  Roman  General,  however,  by  a  flank  march  overtook  the 
King,  who  attempted  to  make  his  escape  by  night.  The 
Romans  pursued,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  halt  and  give 
battle  on  a  spot  afterwards  marked  by  the  city  of  Nicopolis, 
which  was  founded  by  Pompey  in  memory  of  the  battle.  Here 
Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  with  a  few  stragglers 

*  See  his  speech  Pro  imperio  Cn.  Pompeii,  commonly  called  pro  Lege  Manilia, 
especially  c.  1 1,  sq.    The  orator  apologises  for  a  littie  exaggeration,  Orator  c.  29. 
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only  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Euphrates.  But  Tigranes  re- 
fiised  him  harbourage  in  Armenia ;  and  he  made  his  way 
northward,  with  great  difficulty,  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Caucasian  range  to  Dioscurias  (Iskuria)  on  the  coast  of  Cir- 
cassia.  He  had  now  no  hope  left  of  carrying  on  the  war  suc- 
cessfully in  the  regions  south  of  Caucasus ;  and  his  adventurous 
genius  formed  the  conception  of  uniting  the  Sarmatian  tribes 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Illyria,  and  making  a  descent  upon 
Macedonia  and  Italy  at  once.  Machares,  Viceroy  of  the 
Crimea,  attempted  to  dissuade  his  father  from  these  vast  pro- 
jects, and  to  maintain  his  own  connexion  with  Rome.  But, 
panic-stricken  at  the  King's  approach,  the  Prince  sought  death 
by  his  own  hand ;  and  the  Crimea  again  became  subject  to 
Mithridates. 

§  14.  Unable  to  pursue  Mithridates  beyond  the  Caucasus, 
Pompey  advanced  into  Armenia,  and  received  the  submission 
of  its  King.  Tigranes  appeared  before  the  Roman  General, 
and  would  have  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  had  not  Pompey 
prevented  the  humiliation.  So  great  was  the  terror  produced 
by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  Western  soldiers,  that  Phraates 
of  Parthia,  who  had  assumed  the  proud  title  of  King  of 
Kings,  lately  arrogated  by  Tigranes,  sent  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  victorious  Roman ;  and  Pompey,  secure  from  attack 
in  the  East  and  South,  turned  his  steps  Northward  in  pursuit 
of  Mithridates.  By  mid-winter  he  had  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Armenia,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia  on  the  River  Cjrrus 
(Kur),  below  the  Caucasian  valleys  which  are  now  occupied  by 
the  Lesghian  and  Dagestanee  warriors, — then  called  Albanians 
and  Iberians.  In  the  spring  he  advanced  along  the  coast  to  the 
Phasis.  But  finding  his  passage  disputed  by  the  brave  moun- 
taineers, and  learning  that  Mithridates  was  safe  in  the  Crimea, 
he  turned  back  to  his  old  quarters  on  the  Cyrus.  Here  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  in  reducing  the  Albanians  to 
submission.  Whenever  he  met  them  in  fair  field,  they  were 
defeated :  and  one  victory  was  considerable  enough  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  foundation  of  another  Nicopolis.  But  the  whole 
year  65  b.c.  passed  without  decisive  results,  and  Pompey  was 
at  length  obliged  to  return  Westward  for  winter-quarters  to 
Amisus  in  Pontus.      Here  he  received  ambassadors  from  all 
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the  neighbouring  potentates,  and  busied  himself,  without  ex- 
pecting a  Senatorial  Commission,  in  reducing  Pontus  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  Province.  When  spring  arrived,  he  still 
found  himself  unable  to  get  beyond  Caucasus  even  by  passing 
along  the  coast  so  as  to  turn  its  formidable  heights,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  he  occupied  himself  by  campaigns  in  the 
famous  countries  to  the  south  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  15.  Syria  had  been  of  late  years  subject  to  THgranes  of 
Armenia.  After  the  submission  of  that  monarch  to  Rome, 
Pompey  determined  to  detach  this  and  other  conquered  coun- 
tries from  Armenia.  His  lieutenant  Afranius  was  sent  forward 
in  the  sununer  of  64  b.c.  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Amanus,  and 
Pompey  descending  through  Cappadocia  to  Antioch,  without 
stroke  of  sword  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae  and  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  Province. 
The  Iturseans,  the  northern  Idumseans,  and  all  the  country 
below  Taurus  crouched  submissive  at  his  feet  As  he  ad- 
vanced southward,  his  authority  was  called  in  to  settle  a 
quarrel  between  two  brothers  of  that  Royal  Family  which  had 
inherited  the  Jewish  sceptre  and  high  priesthood  from  the 
brave  Maccabees.  Aristobulus  was  the  reigning  King  of 
Judaea,  but  his  title  was  disputed  by  his  brother  Hyrcanus.  It 
was  the  latter  who  applied  for  aid  to  the  Roman  General. 
Pompey,  a  true  Roman,  at  once  accepted  the  appeal.  But  the 
Jews,  attached  to  the  reigning  prince,  refused  obedience ;  and 
Pompey  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  raege  of  Jerusalem, 
either  late  in  the  year  64  b.c.  or  early  in  the  following  year, 
after  Cicero  had  entered  upon  his  memorable  Consulship. 
For  three  months  the  Jews  defended  themselves  with  their 
wonted  obstinacy  ;  but  their  submission  was  enforced  by  famine, 
and  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  City.  Pillage  he  forbade ;  but 
excited  by  the  curiosity  which  even  then  the  spiritual  worship 
of  Jehovah  created  in  the  minds  of  Roman  Idolaters,  he 
entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  ventured  even 
to  intrude  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  behind  that  solemn  veil 
which  had  hitherto  been  lifted  but  once  a  year,  and  that  by  the 
High  Priest  alone.  We  know  little  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  Pompey's  mind  by  finding  the  inmost  shrine 
untenanted  by  any  object  of  worship.     But  it  is  interesting  to 
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compare  the  irreverent  curiosity  of  the  Roman  with  the  con- 
duct attributed  to  the  Great  Alexander  upon  a  similar  occaaon. 
Hyrcanus  was  established  in  the  sovereignty,  on  condition  of 
paying  a  tribute  to  Rome :  Aristobulus  followed  the  conqueror 
as  his  prisoner. 

§  16.  Aretas,  King  of  the  Nabathsean  Arabs,  also  defied 
the  arms  of  Pompey ;  and  the  conqueror  was  preparing  to 
enter  the  rocky  deserts  of  Idumaea,  so  as  to  penetrate  to  the 
capital  of  Petara,  when  he  received  news  which  suddenly  re- 
called him  to  Asia  Minor.  Mithridates  was  no  more.  The 
vast  designs  which  the  King  had  been  forming  to  unite  all  the 
barbarous  Tribes  of  Eastern  Europe  against  Borne  so  excited  the 
alannof  his  remaining  subjecte,  that  bis  son  Phaniaoes  foand 
it  an  easy  task  to  raise  them  to  insurrection;  and  the  old 
monarchy  rendered  desperate  by  seeing  his  last  hopes  baulked, 
had,  while  Pompey  was  yet  before  Jerusalem,  terminated  his 
own  life  by  poison  at  Panticapssum  (Kertch)  in  the  Crimea. 
Pompey,  calling  his  soldiers  before  his  tribunal,  read  the  letters 
of  Phaxnaces  announcing  his  fiither's  death  and  his  own  sub- 
mission to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Every  one  felt  that  the 
Pontic  War,  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  abilities  and 
energy  of  Mithridates  alone,  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  every 
one  breathed  more  freely.  Pompey  hastened  to  Sinope,  to 
which  place  the  body  of  the  old  King  had  been  sent  by  his 
son.  It  was  honoured  with  a  royal  funeral,  and  placed  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

§  17.  The  remainder  of  the  year  63  b.c.  was  spent  in  Asia 
by  the  General  in  issuing  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the 
newly-aoquired  Provinces  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Syria,  and 
in  settling  the  limits  of  the  kingdoms  which  he  ailowed  to 
remain  under  Roman  protection  on  the  frontiers  of  tiiese  Pro- 
vinces. Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crimea  and  its  adjacent  dependencies ;  De'iotarus, 
chief  of  Galatia,  received  an  increase  of  territory ;  Ariobarzanes 
was  restored  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  principality  of  Cappa- 
docia.  All  this  was  done  by  Pompey's  sole  authority,  without 
any  orders  or  advice  from  the  Senate. 

The  long-delayed  triumphs  of  Lucullus  and  MeteUus  Creticus 
took  place  in  this  year,  but  were  obscured  by  the  brilliant  news 
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received  from  the  great  commander  who  had  succeeded  them. 
Early  in  62  b.c.  he  left  Asia,  and  proceeded  slowly  in  a  sort  of 
royal  progress  through  Macedonia  and  Greece,  —  so  slowly, 
that  he  did  not  arrive  in  Italy  till  the  very  close  of  the  year  ; 
on  the  1st  of  January  61  b.c.,  he  had  not  yet  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Rome  to  daim  his  Triumph.  He  had  been  absent 
from  Italy  for  about  six  years.  His  intentions  were  known 
to  none.  But  the  power  given  him  by  the  devotion  of  his 
soldiers  was  absolute;  and  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  who  had 
opposed  his  appointment  might  well  feel  anxiety  till  he  dis- 
closed his  will.  But  before  we  speak  of  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  the  important  political  events  that 
had  occurred  during  his  absence. 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 

FROM  THE  CONSULSHIP  OF  POMPET  AND  CRASSUS  TO  THE  RETURN 
OF  POMPEY  FROM  THE  EAST:  CiESAR :  CICERO:  CATILINE. 
(69—61  B.C.) 

§  1.  Youth  and  life  of  CsMar  up  to  67  B.C.  §  2.  His  Qusastorahip  and  .£dile- 
ship :  acknowledged  as  leader  of  the  Marian  Party.  §  3.  Diacontent  with 
government  of  Senate  among  (1)  families  of  Proscribed,  (2)  soldiers  of 
Sylla,  (3)  profligate  young  Nobles.  §  4.  Catiline :  his  previous  life :  accused 
by  P.  Clodius,  and  prevented  standing  for  Consulship.  §  5.  First  plot  of 
Catiline :  Cicero's  offer  to  defend  him.  §  6.  Cesar  impeaches  two  persons 
for  acting  under  Sylla's  Proscription-law.  §  7.  Election  of  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  to  Consulship,  Catiline  being  rejected.  §  8.  Cicero's  Consul- 
ship :  he  takes  part  with  Senate :  speaks  against  Agrarian  Law  of  Rullus. 
§  9.  Impeachment  of  Rabirius  for  taking  up  arms  against  Satununus. 
§  10.  Cicero  opposes  the  restoration  of  the  Sons  of  the  Proscribed.  §  11. 
Election  of  Csosar  to  Chief  Pontificate.  §  12.  Catiline's  plans  betrayed  to 
Cicero :  Consuls  invested  with  dictatorial  power :  Catiline  again  loses 
the  Consulship:  Cicero's  First  Speech:  Catiline  leaves  Rome:  Second  Speech. 
§  13.  Allobrogian  Envoys  seized.  §  14.  Arrest  of  Conspirators  left  at 
Rome :  Cicero's  Third  Speech.  §  15.  Debate  in  Senate  on  punishment  of 
prisoners :  Cicero's  Fourth  Speech :  they  are  put  to  death.  §  16.  Cicero 
defends  Murena,  Consul-elect.  §  17.  Catiline  defeated  and  slain  early 
in  next  year.  §  18.  Discussion  as  to  complicity  of  Crassus  and  Cneax  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy. 

§  1.  Though  the  restoration  of  the  Trihunate  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Judicial  power  irom  the  Senate  had  given  a  rude 
shock  to  the  Senatorial  Aristocracy  of  Sylla,  that  body  still 
remained  masters  of  Rome.  But  slowly  and  in  obscurity  the 
old  Marian  party  was  resuming  vitality.  When  Catulus  dedi- 
ciited  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  restored  from  the 
conflagration  that  had  consumed  it  in  the  Civil  War,*  he  little 
dreamed  that  a  chief  was  growing  up  who  was  destined  not 
only  to  restore  life  to  the  opposite  party,  but  to  become  abso- 
lute master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  man  whom  Rome  produced. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  was  bom  of  an  old  Patrician  family  in  the 

*  Chapt.  Iz.  §  13. 
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year  100  RC.  He  was  therefore  six  years  younger  than  Pom- 
pey  and  Cicero.  His  fiather,  C.  Caesar,  did  not  live  to  reach 
the  Consulship.  His  uncle  Sextus  held  that  high  dignity  in 
91  B.a,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War.  That  L. 
Caesar  who  held  command  in  the  first  year  of  that  war  (90  b.c.), 
and  was  author  of  the  famous  Julian  Law  for  enfranchising  the 
Allies,  was  a  more  distant  kinsman,  who  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  and  fell  a  victim  in  the  Marian  massacre.  But  the 
connexion  on  which  the  young  Patrician  most  prided  himself 
was  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  famous  C.  Marius ; 
and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  declared  his  adhesion  to 
the  popular  party  by  espousing  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Qnna, 
who  was  at  that  time  absolute  master  of  Rome.^  On  the 
return  of  Sylla,  as  has  been  related,  he  boldly  refused  to  repu- 
diate this  wife,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  skulking  in  the 
Apennines.  But  at  length  his  aristocratic  friends  induced  the 
Dictator  to  pardon  him.  Sylla  gave  way  against  his  own 
judgment,  and  told  the  Nobles  to  whom  he  bequeathed  autho- 
rity to  "beware  of  that  dissolute  boy."°  His  first  military 
service  was  performed  under  the  Praetor  L.  Minucius  Thermus, 
who  was  left  by  Sylla  to  take  Mitylene ;  and  in  the  siege  of 
that  place  he  won  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  On  the  death  of  Sylla  he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  after 
the  custom  of  ambitious  young  Romans,  though  he  was  but  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  he  indicted  Cn.  Dolabella,  a  partisan  of 
Sylla,  for  extortion  in  his  province  of  Macedonia.  The  Sena- 
torial Jury  acquitted  Dolabella  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  the 
credit  gained  by  the  young  Orator  was  great;  and  he  went 
to  Rhodes  to  study  rhetoric  under  Molo,  in  whose  school 
Cicero  had  lately  been  taking  lessons.  It  was  on  his  way  to 
Rhodes  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cilician  pirates.  Redeemed 
by  a  heavy  ransom,  he  collected  some  ships  at  Miletus,  attacked 
his  captors,  took  the  greater  part  of  them  prisoners,  and  cruci- 
fied them  at  Pergamus,  according  to  a  threat  which  he  had 
often  made  while  he  had  been  their  prisoner.  About  the  year 
74  B.C.  he  heard  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  Pon- 

^  Yet  he  had  akeady  been  married  before  to  Coesutia,  a  rich  heiress.    Ho 
divorced  her  to  marry  Cornelia. 
«  Dio  C.  xliii.  43,  etc. 
VOL.  n.  2  c 
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tifices,  to  succeed  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  he  instantly 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  leading 
apparently  a  life  of  pleasure,  taking  little  outward  part  in  poli- 
tics, but  yet,  by  his  winning  manners  and  open-handed  gene- 
rosity, laying  in  a  large  store  of  popularity.  Many  writers 
attribute  to  him  a  secret  agency  in  most  of  the  events  of  the 
tima  The  early  attachment  which  he  showed  to  the  Maxian 
party,  and  his  bold  defiance  of  Sylla's  orders,  prove  that  he  was 
quite  willing  and  able  to  act  against  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy 
whenever  opportunity  might  offer.  But  we  have  no  positive 
evidence  on  the  matter,  further  than  that  it  was  his  unde 
C.  Cotta,  who  in  75  b.c.  proposed  to  restore  to  the  Tribunes 
some  portion  of  the  dignity  they  had  lost  by  the  Syllan  Legisla- 
lation,  and  that  it  was  another  uncle,  L.  Cotta,  who  was  author 
of  the  celebrated  Law  (70  b.c.)  for  reorganising  the  Juries. 

§  2.  After  his  Consulship,  as  we  have  seen,  Pompey  had  re- 
mained for  two  years  in  dignified  ease  at  Rome,  envied  by 
Crassus,  and  reposing  on  the  popularity  he  had  won.  In 
67  B.C.  he  left  the  City  to  take  the  command  against  the 
Pirates.  In  that  year  Qesar,  being  now  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  was  elected  Quaestor,  and  signalised  his  year  of  office  by 
an  elaborate  panegyric  over  the  body  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marius.  His  wife  Cornelia  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  gave  occasion  to  another  ftmeral  harangue.  In  both  of  these 
speeches  the  political  allusions  were  evident ;  and  he  ventured 
to  have  the  bust  of  Marius  carried  in  procession  among  his  family 
images  for  the  first  time  since  the  terrible  Dictatorship  of  Sylla. 
In  65  B.C.  he  was  elected  Curule  ^dile,  and  increased  his 
popularity  by  exhibiting  three  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of 
gladiators,  and  conducting  all  the  games  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
magnificence.  The  expense  of  these  exhibitions  was  in  great 
measure  borne  by  his  colleague  M.  Bibulus,  who  naively  com- 
plained that  Csesar  had  all  the  credit  of  the  shows, — ''just  as 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  though  belonging  both  to  Castor  and 
Pollux,  bore  the  name  of  Castor  only."  But  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  winning  applause  by  theatrical  spectacles.  As  Cura- 
tor of  the  Appian  Way  he  expended  a  large  sum  irom  his  own 
resources.  The  Cimbrian  trophies  of  Marius  had  been  thrown 
down  by  Sylla,  and  no  public  remembrance  existed  of  the  ser- 
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vices  rendered  to  Rome  by  her  greatest  soldier.  The  popular 
.^Edile  ordered  the  images  and  trophies,  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, to  be  secretly  restored ;  and  in  one  night  he  contrived  to 
have  them  set  up  upon  the  Capitol,  so  that  at  daybreak  men 
were  astonished  by  the  unaccustomed  sight.  Old  soldiers  who 
had  served  with  Marius  shed  tears.  All  the  party  opposed  to 
Sylla  and  the  Senate  took  heart  at  this  boldness,  and  recognised 
their  chief.  So  important  was  the  matter  deemed,  that  it  was 
brought  before  the  Senate,  and  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of 
openly  assaulting  the  Constitution.  But  nothing  was  done  or 
could  be  done,  to  check  his  movements.  In  all  things  he  kept 
cautiously  within  the  Law. 

§  3.  The  year  of  his  iEdileship  was  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  destined  to  an  infamous  notoriety, — L.  Sergius 
Catilina,  £amiliar  to  all  under  the  name  of  Catiline. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  weariness  and 
desire  of  repose  which  always  follows  violent  revolutionary 
movements  had  disposed  all  ranks  of  society  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Senatorial  rule  established  by  the  Dictator.  But  more  than  one 
class  of  men  soon  found  themselves  ill  at  ease,  and  the  elements 
of  trouble  again  began  to  move  freely.  All  the  families  pro- 
scribed by  Sylla,  remembering  their  sometime  wealth  and  con- 
sequence, cherished  the  thoughts  that  by  a  new  revolution  they 
might  recover  what  they  had  lost ;  and  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
when  by  the  happy  temerity  of  Caesar  the  trophies  of  Marius 
were  restored,  revealed  to  the  Senate  both  the  number  and  the 
increasing  boldness  of  their  political  enemies.  But  besides  these 
avowed  enemies  there  were  a  vast  number  of  persons,  formerly 
attached  to  Sylla,  who  shared  the  discontent  of  the  Marian 
party.  The  Dictator  paid  the  services  of  his  instruments,  but  he 
left  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families.  Uis  own 
creatures  were  allowed  to  amass  money,  but  remained  without 
political  power.  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  rose  independently 
of  him,  and  almost  in  despite  of  his  will,  belonged  to  families  so 
distinguished  that  in  any  state  of  things  they  might  have  reached 
the  Consulate.  But  the  upstarts  who  enjoyed  a  transient  great- 
ness while  Sylla  was  Dictator  found  themselves  rapidly  reduced 
to  obscurity.  With  the  recklessness  of  men  who  had  become 
suddenly  rich,  they  had  for  the  most  part  squandered  their 

2  c  2 
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fortunes.  Neither  money  nor  power  was  theirs.  These  men 
were  for  the  most  part  soldiers,  and  ready  for  any  violence 
which  might  restore  their  wealth  and  their  importance.  They 
only  wanted  chiefs.  These  chiefs  they  found  among  the  spend- 
thrift and  profligate  members  of  noble  families,  who  like  them- 
selves had  enjoyed  the  licence  of  the  revolutionary  times  now 
gone  by,  and  like  themselves  were  excluded  from  the  councils 
of  the  respectable  though  narrow-minded  men  who  composed 
the  Senate  and  administered  the  government.  These  were  the 
young  Nobles,  effeminate  and  debauched,  reckless  of  blood,  of 
whom  Cicero  often  speaks  with  horror.* 

§  4.  Of  these  adventurers  Catiline  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
markabla  He  belonged  to  an  old  Patrician  Gens,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  both  by  valour  and  cruelty  in  the  late 
Civil  War.  He  is  said  to  have  murdered  his  own  brother,  and 
to  have  secured  impunity  by  getting  the  name  of  his  victim 
placed  on  the  proscribed  lists.  The  ready  zeal  with  which  he 
delivered  up  Marius  Gratidianus  to  a  death  of  torture  has  been 
already  noticed.*  A  beautiful  and  profligate  lady,  by  name 
Aurelia  Orestilla,  refused  his  proffered  hand  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage ;  and  this  son  speedily 
ceased  to  live.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  crimes,  real 
or  imputed,  the  personal  qualities  of  Catiline  gave  him  great 
ascendancy  over  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  over  the 
young  Nobles,  who  lacked  money,  and  who  were  jealous  of  the 
few  great  families  that  now,  as  before  the  times  of  the  Gracchi, 
had  absorbed  all  political  power.  His  strength  and  activity 
were  such,  that,  notwithstanding  his  debaucheries,  he  was  supe- 
rior to  the  soldiers  at  their  own  exercises,  and  could  encounter 
skilled  gladiators  with  their  own  weapons.  His  manners  were 
open  and  genial,  and  he  was  never  known  to  desert  friends. 
By  qualities  so  nearly  resembling  virtues,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  deceived  many,  and  obtained  mastery  over  more.  In 
68  B.C.  he  was  elected  Praetor,  and  in  the  following  year  be- 
came Governor  of  the  Province  of  Africa.  Here  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  practice  of  every  crime  that  is  imputed  to  Roman 

^  "  Libidinoaa  et  delicata  juventus/'  ad  Att  i.  19,  8:  "  BangainAxia  juven- 
tufl,"  ib,  ii.  7,  3. 
«  Chapt.  Ixi.  §  1. 
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Provincial  rulers.  During  the  year  of  Caesar's  iEdilesliip, 
Catiline  was  accused  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  profligate 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  who  cared  not  how  or  at  whose  expense  he 
gained  distinction.  Catiline  had  intended  in  that  year  to  offer 
himself  Candidate  for  the  Consulship.  But  while  this  accusa- 
tion was  pending,  the  law  forbade  him  to  come  forward  ;  and 
this  obstacle  so  irritated  him  that  he  took  advantage  of  a  criti- 
cal juncture  of  circumstances  to  plan  a  new  Revolutioa 

§  5.  The  Senatorial  Chiefe,  in  their  wish  to  restore  at  least 
an  outward  show  of  decency,  had  countenanced  the  introduction 
of  a  very  severe  Law  to  prevent  Bribery  by  L.  Calpumius  Piso, 
Consul  for  the  year  67  b.c.  Under  this  law  P.  Cornelius  Sulla 
and  P.  Autronius  Pstus,  Consuls-elect  for  65  rc,  were  indicted 
and  found  guilty.  Their  election  was  declared  void.  L.  Aure- 
lius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  their  accusers,  were 
nominated  by  the  Senate  Consuls  in  their  stead,  without  the 
formality  of  a  new  election.  Catiline  found  Autronius  ready 
for  any  violence ;  and  these  two  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
another  profligate  young  Nobleman,  by  name  Cn.  Pbo,  to  mur- 
der the  new  Consuls  on  the  Calends  of  January, — the  day  on 
which  they  entered  upon  office, — and  to  seize  the  supreme 
authority  for  themselves.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  failed 
only  because  Catiline  gave  the  signal  of  attack  before  the 
armed  assassins  had  assembled  in  sufficient  numbers  to  begin 
their  work. 

That  tiiis  attempt  was  either  not  generally  known  or  not 
generally  believed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Cn.  Piso  was 
intrusted  by  the  Senate  with  the  govemn^ent  of  Spain.  Hardly 
had  he  arrived  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  Spanish  horsemen 
in  attendance  upon  his  person,  men  who  had  formerly  served 
under  Pompey  in  the  Sertorian  War.  But  who  were  the  insti- 
gators, and  what  the  causes,  of  this  dark  deed  were  things 
never  known. 

Catiline  was  acquitted  on  his  trial,  no  doubt  by  the  inten- 
tional misconduct '  of  the  case  by  Clodius.  We  are  astonished 
to  find  the  Consul  Torquatus  appear  as  his  Advocate,  and  to 
read  a  private  letter  of  Cicero,  in  which  the  Orator  expressed 

'  PrcBoarioatio,  as  the  iComans  called  it. 
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his  willingness  to  undertake  tbe  same  disreputable  office.^  The 
reason  which  he  gives  himself  for  this  assent  is  that  in  the  next 
year  he  was  to  be  Candidate  for  the  Consulship :  if  Catiline  were 
acquitted,  he  also  would  be  a  competitor ;  and  it  would  be  better 
to  have  him  as  a  friend  than  as  an  enemy.  This  alone  speaks 
loudly  for  the  influence  of  Catiline ;  for  at  the  same  time  Cicero 
privately  asserts  his  conviction  that  his  guilt  was  clear  as 
noonday.^ 

§  6.  In  the  next  year  (64  b.c.)  C«sar  made  another  move- 
ment in  advance  against  the  Syllan  party,  by  brining  to  trial 
two  obscure  men  who  had  slain  persons  under  the  authority  of 
Sylla's  Law  of  Proscription,  They  were  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned. One  of  them,  L.  Bellienus,  was  an  uncle  of  Catiline. 
On  this  hint,  L.  Lucceius  brought  Catiline  himself  to  trial  for 
the  same  oflTence.  He  was  acquitted,  probably  by  the  exercise 
of  influence  which  the  obscure  persons  assailed  by  Caesar  were 
unable  to  procure.  But  the  condemnation  of  any  person  for 
obeying  the  ordinances  of  Sylla  was  a  notable  encroachment  on 
the  authority  of  his  constitutional  regulations ;  and  the  success 
which  attended  this  step  showed  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
Caesar  in  the  conduct  of  political  warfare. 

§  7.  Catiline  was  now  firee  to  offer  himself  for  the  Consulship. 
There  was  every  reason  to  fear  his  success.  Five  of  the  six 
Candidates  who  opposed  him  were  men  of  little  note,  and 
many  of  them  men  of  indifferent  character.  The  sixth  was 
Cicero,  whose  obscure  birth  was  a  strong  objection  against  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Senatorial  Nobility.  But  they  had  no  choice. 
C.  Antonius,  brother  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  and  younger  son 
of  the  great  Orator,  was  considered  sure  of  his  election ;  and 
he  was  inclined  to  form  a  coalition  with  Catiline.  Cicero  was 
supported  by  the  Equites,  by  the  friends  of  Pompey  whom  he 
had  so  well  served  by  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and 
by  a  number  of  persons  whom  he  had  obliged  by  his  services 

s  <'  Hoc  tempore  Catilinam^  competitorem  nostrum^  defondere  cogUabamus . . . 
Spero  si  absolutus  erit,  conjunctiorem  iUum  fore  in  ratione  petitioiiiB;  sin  aliter 
acdderit,  humaniter  feremus." — Ad  Att.  i.  2,  3.  The  use  of  the  imperfect 
cogxtahamus  indicates  that  Cicero's  advocacy  was  either  not  really  offered  or 
not  accepted. 

*»  "  Catilina,  si  judicatum  erit  meridie  non  lucere,  certus  erit  competitor." — 
Ad  Att,  i.  1,  2. 
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as  Advocate.  What  part  he  had  hitherto  taken  in  politics 
had  been  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  Senate.  In  early  youth 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  daring  attack  upon  Sylla's 
proscriptions.'  As  ./Edile-elect  he  had  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Pompey  in  his  assault  on  the  Senatorial  Courts  by  his  bold 
and  uncompromising  accusation  of  Verres.  Lastly,  he  had 
given  offence  to  Catulus  and  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  by  his 
eloquent  support  of  the  Manilian  Law.  But  necessity  knows 
no  rule;  and  to  keep  out  Catiline,  whom  they  feared  and 
hated,  the  Senatorial  Chie&  resolved  to  support  Cicero,  whom 
they  disliked  and  despised.  The  Orator  himself  showed  his 
usual  activity.  Publicly  he  inveighed  against  the  coalition 
of  AntoniuB  and  Catiline;^  privately  he  made  advances  to 
Antoniusw  His  personal  popularity  and  the  support  of  the 
Aristocracy  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Antonius  was 
returned  as  his  colleague,  though  he  headed  Catiline  by  the 
votes  of  very  few  Centuries. 

§  8.  We  now  come  to  the  memorable  year  of  Cicero's  Con- 
sulship, 63  B.C.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Catiline's 
second  disappointment  in  suing  for  the  chief  object  of  a  Roman's 
ambition  would  drive  him  to  a  second  conspiracy.  Immediately 
after  his  election,  Cicero  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  Senate 
and  justified  their  choice.  To  detach  Antonius  from  connexion 
with  Catiline,  he  voluntarily  ceded  to  him  the  lucrative  Province 
of  Macedonia,  which  he  had  obtained  by  loU  But  Catiline's 
measures  were  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy  that  for  several 
months  no  clue  was  obtained  to  his  designs. 

Meantime  Gcero  had  other  difiSculties  to  meet.  Among 
the  Tribunes  of  the  year  were  two  persons  attached  to  Caesar's 
party,  Q.  Servilius  Rullus  and  T.  Atius  Labienus.  The  Tri- 
bunes entered  upon  their  office  nearly  a  month  before  the 
Consuls ;  and  in  these  few  days  Rullus  had  come  forward  with 
an  Agrarian  Law,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  revive  the 
measure  of  Cinna,  and  diride  the  rich  public  lands  of  Campania 
among  the  poor  citizens  of  the  Tribes.™     Cicero's  devotion  to 

'  Chapt.  hi.  §  17. 

^  In  his  Oratio  in  togA  Candida,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
by  the  commentary  of  Asconius.    See  Orelli's  edition,  ii.  p.  521. 
*  Cioero^  pro  Piaone  2,  says  Qaul.  "  Chapt.  Ix.  §  7. 
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bis  new  political  friends  was  shown  by  tbe  ready  alacrity  with 
which  he  opposed  this  popular  measure.  On  the  Calends  of 
January,  the  very  day  upon  which  he  entered  office,  he  deli- 
vered a  vehement  harangue  in  the  Senate  against  the  measure, 
which  be  followed  up  by  elaborate  speeches  in  the  Forum.° 
He  pleased  himself  by  thinking  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
these  efforts  that  RuUus  withdrew  his  bill  But  it  is  probable 
that  Caesar,  the  real  author  of  the  law,  cared  little  for  its  pre- 
sent success.  In  bringing  it  forward  he  secured  favour  for  him- 
self. In  forcing  Cicero  to  take  part  against  it,  he  deprived  the 
eloquent  orator  of  a  large  portion  of  his  hard-won  popularity. 

§  9.  Soon  after  this  Csesar  employed  the  services  of  T.  Labienus 
to  follow  up  the  blow  which  in  the  preceding  year  he  had 
struck  against  the  Proscription  of  Sylla  by  an  assault  upon  the 
arbitrary  power  assumed  by  the  Senate  in  dangerous  emer- 
gencies. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  sixth  Consulship 
of  Marius  the  revolutionary  enterprise  of  the  Tribune  Satur- 
ninus  had  been  put  down  by  resorting  to  the  arbitrary  power 
just  noticed.  Labienus,  whose  uncle  had  perished  by  the  side 
of  Saturninus,  now  indicted  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  Senator,  for 
having  slain  the  Tribune.  It  was  well  known  that  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  a  slave  named  Scseva,  who  had  been 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  services.  But  Rabirius  had  certainly 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and  it  was  easy  to  accuse 
him  of  complicity.  The  actual  charge  brought  against  him  was 
that  he  was  guilty  of  High  Treason  {perduellio) ;  and  if  he 
were  found  guilty,  it  would  follow  that  all  persons  who  here- 
after obeyed  the  Senate  in  taking  up  arms  against  seditious 
persons  would  be  liable  to  a  similar  charge.  The  cause  was 
tried  before  the  Duumviri,  one  of  whom  was  L.  Caesar,  Consul 
of  the  preceding  year ;  the  other  was  C.  Csesar  himself.  Hor- 
tensius  and  Cicero  defended  the  old  Senator.  It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  for  Caesar  to  condemn  an  act  which  was 
justified  by  the  authority  of  Mariiis  himself,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  lead  the  assault  upon  the  Tribune's  party.  But 
Caesar's  object  was  wholly  political,  and  he  was  not  troubled  by 
scruples.     The  Duumviri  found  Rabirius  guilty. 

"  Fragmento  of  three  speechoB  De  Lege  Agrarid  remain.    See  Orelli*s  edition, 
ii.  p.  527,  aqq. 
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From  this  judgment  the  old  Senator  appealed  to  the  popular 
Assembly.  Cicero  again  came  forward,  in  his  Consular  robes, 
to  defend  him.  He  was  only  allowed  half-an-hour  for  his 
speech  ;  but  the  defence  which  he  condensed  into  that  narrow 
space  was  unanswerable,  and  must  have  obt^dned  a  verdict  for 
his  client,  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  calm  audience.  The 
People,  however,  were  eager  to  humiliate  the  Senatorial 
government,  and  were  ready  to  vote,  not  according  to  the 
justice  of  the  case,  but  according  to  their  present  political 
passion.  In  vain  the  Senators  descended  into  the  Assembly 
and  implored  for  a  vote  of  acquittal.  Rabirius  would  certainly 
have  been  condemned,  had  not  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  Praetor  of 
the  City,  taken  down  the  standard  which  from  ancient  times 
floated  from  the  Janiculum  during  the  sitting  of  the  Comitia.^ 
But  Csesar*s  purpose  was  effectually  answered.  The  governing 
body  had  been  humbled,  and  their  right  to  place  seditious 
persons  under  a  sentence  of  outlawry  had  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. We  may  almost  suppose  that  Caesar  himself  suggested 
to  Metellus  the  mode  of  stopping  the  trial ;  for  he  was  never 
inclined  to  shed  blood  and  oppress  the  innocent,  unless  when 
he  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  political  ends. 

About  the  same  time  Caesar  promoted  an  accusation  against 
C.  Calpumius  Piso  for  malversation  in  his  government  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Piso,  when  Consul,  had  led  the  opposition  to 
the  Gabinian  Law.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  present  charge, 
and  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  determined  enemies.!" 

§  10.  Cicero  lost  still  more  favour  by  the  successful  opposi- 
tion which  he  offered  to  an  attempt  to  restore  to  their  political 
rights  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  on  the  proscribed  lists  of 
Sylla.  In  this  he  well  served  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  by 
excluding  from  the  Comitia  their  mortal  enemies;  but  he 
incurred  many  personal  enmities,  and  he  advocated  a  sentence 

^  A  custom  probably  derived  from  the  times  when  the  EtruBcana  were  foes  of 
Rome.  The  removal  of  the  standard  was,  in  those  times,  a  signal  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  and  on  this  signal  the  Comitia  Ceuturiata  became  an  army  ready  for 
battle.    The  form  remained,  though  the  reason  had  long  passed  away. 

^  This  C.  Piso,  the  aristocrat,  must  be  carefuUy  distinguished  from  Cn.  Piso 
the  dissolute  associate  of  Catiline  (see  §  5),  and  from  L.  Piso  the  enemy  of 
Cicero  and  father-in-law  of  CsDsar.  Several  other  Pisos  occur  in  this  period, 
and  their  identity  of  name  leads  to  some  confusion. 
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which  was  manifestly  unjust  and  could  be  justified  only  by 
necessity.  In  return  for  these  services  he  induced  hb  new 
friends  to  second  him  in  some  measures  of  practical  reform. 
He  procured  a  Law  against  Bribery  still  more  stringent  than 
the  Calpumian  Law  of  67  &c.  At  his  instance  the  Senate 
gave  up  the  privilege  by  which  every  Senator  was  entitled  to 
free  quarters  in  any  dty  of  the  Empire,  on  pretence  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State."! 

§  11.  About  this  time  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Metellus 
Pius  made  probable  a  vacancy  in  the  high  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximus ;  and  Labienus  introduced  a  Law  by  which  the  right 
of  election  to  this  office  was  restored  to  the  Tribes,  according 
to  the  rule  observed  before  Sylla's  Revolution.'^  Very  soon 
after,  Metellus  died,  and  Caesar  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  this  high  office.  Catulus,  Chief  of  the  Senate  and  the 
respectable  leader  of  the  governing  party,  also  came  forward, 
as  well  as  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  Caesar  had  been  one  of  the 
Pontifis  from  early  youth  :  but  he  was  known  to  be  unscrupu- 
lous in  his  pleasures  as  in  his  politics,  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
careless  of  religion.  His  election,  however,  was  a  trial  of 
political  strength  merely.  It  was  considered  so  certain,  that 
Catulus  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  heavy  debts  which 
embarrassed  him  by  offering  him  a  large  sum  if  he  would  retire 
frt>m  the  contest  Caesar  peremptorily  refused,  saying  that  if 
more  money  were  necessary  for  his  purposes,  he  would  borrow 
more.  He  probably  anticipated  that  the  Senate  would  use 
force  to  oppose  him ;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  election  he 
parted  from  his  mother  Aurelia  with  the  words,  ^'  I  shall  return 
as  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  you  will  see  me  no  more."  His 
success  was  triumphant  Even  in  the  Tribes  to  which  his 
opponents  belonged  he  obtained  more  votes  than  they  counted 
altogether.  No  fact  can  more  strongly  prove  the  strength 
which  the  popular  party  had  regained  under  his  adroit  but 
unseen  management  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  year,  when 
he  first  appeared  as  master  of  the  Forum,  was  born  his  sister's 
'son,  M.  Octavius,  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  all  his  ambitious 
endeavours. 

§  12.  The  year  was  now  fast  waning,  and  nothing  was  known 

1  The  00-called  Liberae  Zegationcs.  '  Seo  Chapt.  Lu.  §  14. 
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to  the  public  of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Catiline.  That 
dark  and  enterprising  person  had  offered  himself  again  as 
Candidate  for  the  Consulship,  and  he  was  anxious  to  keep  all 
quiet  till  the  result  was  known.  But  Cicero  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  mistress  to  Curius,  one 
of  Catiline's  confidential  friends,  and  by  her  means  he  obtained 
immediate  knowledge  of  all  the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  At 
length  he  considered  them  so  far  advanced,  that  on  the  21st  of 
October  he  convened  the  Senate  and  laid  all  his  information 
before  them.  So  convinced  were  they  of  the  danger,  that  on 
the  next  day  a  Decree  was  framed  to  invest  the  Consuls  with 
Dictatorial  power,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion.  At  present, 
however,  this  Decree  was  kept  secret. 

Soon  after,  the  Consular  Comitia  were  held,  and  the  election 
of  the  Centuries  fell  on  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  licinius 
Murena,  both  of  them  adherents  of  the  Senatorial  party.  Cati- 
line, disappointed  of  his  last  hopes  of  election,  convened  his 
friends  at  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Lseca,  on  the  nights  of  the 
6th  and  7th  of  November ;  *  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  action.  C.  Mallius,  an  old  Centurion,  who 
had  been  employed  in  levying  troops  secretly  in  Etruria,  was 
sent  to  Fsesulse  as  head-quarters,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for 
war ;  Catiline  and  the  rest  of  his  associates  were  to  organise 
revolutionary  movements  within  the  City. 

Cicero  was  immediately  informed  of  these  resolutions  through 
Fulvia,  and  resolved  to  dally  no  longer  with  the  peril.  He 
summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  8th  of  November  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Catiline,  himself  a  Senator,  with 
marvellous  efirontery,  appeared  in  his  place  ;  but  every  Senator 
quitted  the  bench  on  which  he  took  his  seat  and  left  him  alone. 
Cicero  now  rose  and  delivered  that  famous  speech  which  is 
entitled  his  First  Oration  against  Catiline.  The  conspirator 
attempted  to  reply  ;  but  a  general  shout  of  execration  drowned 
his  voice.    Unable  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  left  the  Senate-house ; 

■  Our  Jan.  llth^  62  b.g.  In  ihiB  and  all  foUo^imig  datee  correction  mnat  be 
made  to  obtain  the  real  time.  The  Roman  Ist  of  January  of  this  year  would  be 
by  our  reckoning  the  14th  of  March.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  the  Homans 
reckoned  the  night  as  belonging  to  the  following  day.  What  we  call  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  November  would  be  with  them  Uie  night  of  the  7th. 
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and,  perceiving  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  at 
Rome,  he  summoned  his  associates  together,  and  handed  over 
the  execution  of  his  designs  at  home  to  M.  Lentulus  Sura, 
Praetor  of  the  City,  and  C.  Cethegus,  while  on  that  same  night 
he  himself  left  Rome  to  join  Mallius  at  Faesulae.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Cicero  assembled  the  People  in  the  Forum, 
and  there  in  his  Second  Speech  he  told  them  of  the  flight  of 
Catiline  and  explained  its  cause. 

§  13.  The  Senate  now  made  a  second  Decree,  in  which 
Catiline  and  Mallius  were  proclaimed  Public  Enemies ;  and  the 
Consul  Antonius  was  directed  to  take  the  command  of  an  army 
destined  to  act  against  him,  while  to  Cicero  was  committed  the 
care  of  the  City.  Cicero  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  for  he  was 
not  able  to  bring  forward  Fulvia  as  a  witness,  and  after  the  late 
proceedings  against  Rabirius  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  cautious 
in  resorting  to  the  use  of  Dictatorial  power.  But  at  this 
moment  he  obtained  full  and  direct  proof  of  the  intentions  of  the 
conspirators.  There  were  then  present  at  Rome  ambassadors 
from  the  Allobroges,  whose  business  it  was  to  solicit  relief  from 
the  oppression  of  their  governors  and  from  the  debts  which  they 
had  incurred  to  the  Roman  Treasury.  The  Senate  heard  them 
coldly,  and  Lentulus  took  advantage  of  their  discontent  to  make 
overtures  to  them  in  hope  of  obtaining  military  aid  from  their 
countrymen  against  the  Senatorial  leaders.  At  first  they  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  his  offers,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  disclose 
these  offers  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  whose  family  had  long  been 
engaged  to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome.*  Fabius  at  once 
communicated  with  Cicero.  By  the  Consul's  directions,  the 
AUobrogian  Envoys  continued  their  intrigue  with  Lentulus,  and 
demanded  written  orders,  signed  by  himself,  Cethegus,  and 
others  of  the  chief  conspirators,  to  serve  as  credentials  to  their 
nation.  Bearing  these  fatal  documents,  they  set  out  from  Rome 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  December  (5th  of  Feb.  62  b.c), 
accompanied  by  one  T.  Vulturcius,  who  carried  letters  from 
Lentulus  to  Catiline  himself.  Cicero,  kept  in  full  information 
of  every  fact,  ordered  the  Praetors,  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pomp- 
tinus,  to  take  post  with  a  sufficient  force  upon  the  Mulvian 

^  They  had  been  conquered  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,   nephew  of  Scipio 
£milianuB.    See  Chapt.  liv.  §  6. 
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Bridge.  Here  the  Envoys  were  quietly  arrested,  together  with 
Vulturcius,  and  all  their  papers  were  seized. 

§  14.  Early  next  morning,  Cicero  sent  for  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 
and  the  others  who  had  signed  the  Allobrogian  credentials,  to 
his  house.  Utterly  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  they  came  ; 
and  the  Consul,  holding  the  Praetor  Lentulus  by  the  hand,  and 
followed  by  the  rest,  went  straight  to  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
where  he  had  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet.  Vulturcius  and 
the  Allobrogian  Envoys  were  now  brought  in,  and  the  Praetor 
Flaccus  produced  the  papers  which  he  had  seized.  The  evidence 
was  so  clearly  brought  to  a  point,  that  the  Conspirators  at  once 
confessed  their  hand- writing ;  and  the  Senate  decreed,  that 
Lentulus  should  be  deprived  of  his  Praetorship,  and  that  he 
with  his  accomplices  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  eminent 
Senators,  who  were  to  be  answerable  for  their  persons.  Len- 
tulus fell  to  the  charge  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then 
iEdile,  Cethegus  to  that  of  Q.  Comificius,  Statilius  to  Caesar, 
Gabinius  to  Crassus,  Caeparius  to  Cn.  Terentius.  Immediately 
after  the  execution  of  this  Decree,  Cicero  went  forth  into  the 
Forum,  and  in  his  Third  Speech  detailed  to  the  assembled 
People  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been  discovered.  Not 
only  had  two  Knights  been  commissioned  by  Cethegus  to  kill 
Cicero  in  his  chamber,  a  fate  which  the  Consul  eluded  by 
refusing  them  admission,  but  it  had  been  resolved  to  set  the 
City  on  fire  in  twelve  places  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  Catiline  and  Mallius  were  ready  to  advance  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force.  Lentulus,  who  belonged  to  the  great  Cor- 
nelian Gens,  had  been  buoyed  up  by  a  Sibylline  prophecy, 
which  promised  the  dominion  over  Rome  to  **  three  Cs : "  he 
was  to  be  the  third  Cornelius  after  Cornelius  Cinna  and  Cor- 
nelius Sylla.  But  it  was  to  his  sluggish  remissness  that  the 
fiery  Cethegus  attributed  their  ignominious  failure ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  chief  conduct  of  the  business  had  been  left 
to  this  desperate  man,^^  some  attempt  at  a  rising  would  have 
been  made. 

The  certainty  of  danger  and  the  feeling  of  escape  filled  all 
hearts  with  indignation  against  the  Catilinarian  gang ;   and 

"  "ManuB  yesana  Cethegi/*  Lucan,  il.  513  ;  comp.  Cic.  in  CatiL  iy.  6. 
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for  a  moment  Cicero  and  the  Senate  rose  to  the  hei^t  of  popu- 
larity. 

§  15.  IVo  days  after  (Dec.  5=s=Feb.  7,  62  b.c.),  the  Senate 
was  once  more  summoned  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  captive 
conspirators.  Silanus,  as  Consul-elect,  was  first  asked  his 
opinion,  and  he  gave  it  in  favour  of  Death.  TL  Nero  moved 
diat  the  question  should  be  adjourned  till  the  contest  with 
Catiline  in  the  field  was  brought  to  an  end.  Caesar,  who  was 
then  Pr«tor-elect,  spoke  against  capital  punishment  altogether, 
and  proposed  that  the  prisoners  should  be  condemned  to  per- 
petual chains  in  various  cities  of  Italy, — ^taking  care  incidentally 
to  moot  the  question  lately  raised  in  the  case  of  Babirius  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death.  His 
speech  produced  such  an  efiect,  that  even  Silanus  declared  his 
intention  to  accede  to  Nero's  motion.  But  Cicero  himself,  and 
Cato,  delivered  vehement  arguments  in  favour  of  extreme 
punishment,  and  the  majority  voted  with  them.  Immediately 
after  the  vote,  the  Consid,  with  a  strong  guard,  conveyed  the 
prisoners  to  the  loathsome  dungeon  called  the  Tullianum,  and 
here  they  were  strangled  by  the  public  executioners. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  State  could  have  been  imperilled 
by  suffering  the  culprits  to  live, — at  least  till  they  had  been 
allowed  the  chances  of  a  regular  trial.  If  Rabirius  was  held 
guilty  for  taking  part  in  putting  Satuminus  to  death, — a  man 
who  was  actually  in  arms  against  the  government,  what  had 
Cicero  to  expect  from  those  who  were  ready  to  deliver  this 
verdict  ?  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  cause  to  rue  his  over- 
zealous  haste.  But,  at  present,  a  panic  fear  pervaded  all 
classes.  No  one  knew  what  danger  threatened  and  who  might 
be  the  sufferers.  At  the  moment,  the  popular  voice  ratified  the 
judgment  of  Cato,  when  he  proclaimed  Cicero  to  have  justly 
deserved  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his  Couutry." 

§  16.  Before  the  close  of  the  Consular  year,  the  Consul-elect 
Murena  was  indicted  by  C.  Sulpicius,  one  of  his  competitors,  for 
Bribery.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  Cato.  Hortensius 
and  Cicero  undertook  the  defence.  Cicero's  speech  is  extant : 
and  the  buoyant  spirits  with  which  he  assails  first  the  legal 
pedantry  of  Sulpicius  and  then  the  impracticable  Stoicism  of  Cato, 
show  how  highly  he  was  elated  by  his  late  successful  manage- 
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ment  in  crushing  the  conspiracy  at  home.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Murena  was  guilty.  The  only  argument  of  any  force 
used  in  his  defence  by  Cicero  was  his  statement  of  the  danger 
of  leaving  the  State  with  bat  one  Consul  when  Catiline  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field.  And  this  argument  probably 
it  was  that  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Consul-elect. 

§  17.  The  sequel  may  be  briefly  related.  Before  the  execution 
of  his  accomplices,  Catiline  was  at  the  head  of  two  complete 
Legions,  consisting  chiefly  of  Sylla's  veterans.  But  servile  insur- 
rections in  Apulia  and  other  places,  on  which  Catiline  counted, 
were  promptly  repressed :  his  own  small  army  was  very  imper- 
fectly armed ;  and  their  leader  avoided  a  conflict  with  Antonius, 
who  was  continued  in  command  as  Proconsul  When  the  failure 
of  the  plot  at  home  reached  the  insurgents,  many  deserted ;  and 
Catiline  endeavoured  to  make  good  his  retreat  by  Pistoja  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  the  passes  were  already  beset  by  the  Pro- 
praetor Metellus  Celer  ;  the  Consul  Antonius  was  close  behind ; 
and  it  became  necessary  either  to  fight  or  surrender.  Catiline 
and  his  desperadoes  chose  the  braver  course.  His  small  army 
was  drawn  up  with  skill.  Antonius,  mindful  of  former  intimacy 
with  Catiline,  alleged  illness  as  a  plea  for  giving  up  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  to  M.  Petreius,  a  skilful  soldier.  A  short 
but  desperate  conflict  followed.  Mallius  and  his  best  officers  fell 
fighting  bravely.  Catiline,  afl;er  doing  the  duties  of  a  good 
general  and  a  brave  soldier,  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 
rushing  into  the  thick  of  battle  fell  with  many  wounds.  He 
was  taken  up,  still  breathing,  with  a  menacing  frown  stamped 
upon  his  brow.  None  were  taken  prisoners ;  all  who  died  had 
their  wounds  in  front. 

§  18.  It  is  impossible  to  part  from  this  strange  history  without 
adding  a  word  with  respect  to  the  part  taken  by  Caesar  and 
Crassus.  Both  these  eminent  persons  were  supposed  to  have 
been  more  or  less  privy  to  Catiline's  designs.  If  the  first  con- 
spiracy attributed  to  Catiline  had  succeeded,  we  are  told  that 
the  assassins  of  the  Consuls  had  intended  to  declare  Crassus 
Dictator,  and  that  Caesar  was  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Suetonius,  in  his  love  for  improbable  gossip,  goes  so  far  as  to 
make  Caesar  a  principal  actor  in  that  first  conspiracy  ;  and  many 
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Senators  believed,  or  determiDed  to  believe,  tbat  he  at  least,  if 
not  Crassus,  was  guilty. 

Nothing  seems  more  improbable  than  that  Crassus  should 
have  countenanced  a  plan  which  involved  the  destruction  of  the 
City,  and  which  must  have  been  followed  by  the  ruin  of  credit 
He  had  constantly  employed  the  large  fortune  which  he  had 
amassed  in  the  Syllan  Proscription  for  the  purposes  of  specula- 
tion and  jobbing.  One  profitable  branch  of  the  latter  business 
was  to  buy  up  promising  youths,  give  them  a  first-rate  education 
in  music  or  any  art  to  which  they  showed  an  aptitude,  and  then 
sell  them  at  enormous  prices.  Speculations  of  this  sort  could 
only  succeed  in  a  state  of  political  security.  To  a  money-lender, 
speculator,  and  jobber,  a  violent  Revolution,  attended  by  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  promising  abolition  of  debts,  would  be  of 
all  things  the  least  desirable.  Crassus  was  not  without  ambition, 
but  he  never  gratified  the  lust  of  power  at  the  expense  of  his 
purse. 

The  case  agsdnst  Caesar  bears  at  first  sight  more  likelihood. 
Sallust  represents  Cato  as  hinting  that  Caesar's  wish  to  spare 
the  conspirators  arose  from  his  complicity  with  them.  As  that 
unflinching  politician  was  speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Conspirators,  a  note  was  privately  put  into  Caesar's 
hand.  Cato  stopped,  and  demanded  that  the  note  should  be 
read  aloud.  Caesar  handed  it  to  his  accuser ;  it  was  a  billets 
doux  from  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato  himself  and  wife  of  Silanus. 
"  Take  it,  drunkard,"  retorted  the  disappointed  speaker.  This 
first  attack,  then,  had  signally  failed.  But  in  the  next  year 
(62  B.C.),  after  Caesar  had  entered  upon  his  Praetorship,  accu- 
sations were  brought  against  several  persons  who  were  doubtless 
guilty.  Among  them  Autronius,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline  in 
his  first  conspiracy,  earnestly  implored  Cicero  to  be  his  advocate. 
The  orator  refused,  and  Autronius  was  condemned.  But,  im- 
mediately after  this,  the  world  was  scandalised  to  see  the  Orator 
undertake  the  defence  of  P.  Sylla,  who  had  been  the  colleague 
of  Autronius,  when  both  were  ejected  from  the  Consulship, — 
more  especially  when  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  received  a 
large  sum  for  his  services.  The  speech  remains,  and  a  com- 
parison of  this  pleading  with  his  Catilinarian  speeches  shows 
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that  the  latitude  which  Cicero  allowed  himself  as  an  Advocate 
was  little  compatible  with  his  new  character  of  a  political  leader. 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  indictment  against  P.  Sylla, 
the  success  which  had  lately  attended  their  political  efforts 
encouraged  some  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  to  raise  a  formal 
accusation  against  Caesar.  A  person  called  Vettius,  already 
employed  by  Cicero  as  a  spy,  had  made  a  gainful  trade  of  his 
informations,  and  he  offered  to  produce  a  letter  from  Caesar  to 
Catiline,  which  would  prove  his  guilt.  Curius  also  came  forward 
with  similar  assertions.  Cicero  and  the  more  prudent  of  the 
Senators  wished  at  once  to  quash  these  tales.  But  Caesar  would 
not  be  content  with  this,  and  in  full  Senate  he  called  on  the  Ex- 
consul  to  state  what  he  knew  of  the  matter.  Cicero  rose,  and 
in  the  most  explicit  manner  declared  that  so  fer  from  Caesar 
being  implicated  in  the  plot,  he  had  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  good  citizen  to  assist  in  crushing  it.  The 
People,  having  learnt  what  was  the  question  before  the  Senate, 
crowded  to  the  doors  of  the  House  and  demanded  Caesar's  safety. 
His  appearance  assured  them,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  loud 
applause.  It  was  only  by  his  interference  that  Vettius  was 
saved  from  being  torn  in  pieces.  Curius  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  the  reward  which  had  been  promised  for  his  information. 

In  truth,  of  evidence  to  prove  Caesar's  complicity  with  Cati- 
line, there  was  really  none ;  and  the  further  the  case  is  examined, 
the  less  appears  to  be  the  probability  of  such  complicity.  The 
course  he  had  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  power 
of  the  Senatorial  Aristocracy  was  perfectly  consistent,  and  had 
been  so  successful  hitherto,  that  he  was  little  likely  to  abandon 
it  at  this  precise  moment  for  a  scheme  of  reckless  ruin  and 
violence,  from  which  others  would  reap  the  chief  advantage. 
Even  if  Catiline  had  succeeded,  he  must  have  been  crushed 
almost  immediately  by  Pompey,  who  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Legions.  The  desire  of  Caesar 
to  save  the  lives  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest,  is  at  once 
explained,  when  we  remember  that  he  had  just  before  promoted 
the  prosecution  of  Rabirius  for  obeying  an  order  of  the  very  kind 
against  which  he  now  argued.  As  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
the  Gracchi,  of  Saturninus,  and  of  Marius,  it  was  his  cue  always 
and  everywhere  to  protest  against  the  absolute  power  assumed 
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by  the  Senate  in  such  emergencies,  as  unconstitutional  and 
illegal.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  suspected  the  designs  of 
Catiline  ;  and  at  an  earlier  period  he  may  have  been  sounded  by 
that  reckless  person,  as  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  Senate. 
But  without  claiming  for  Caesar  any  credit  for  principle  or 
scrupulosity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  utterly  inex- 
pedient for  him  to  have  any  dealings  with  Catiline ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  misled  into  a  rash 
enterprise  which  was  not  expedient  for  himself. 
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CHAPTER    LXV. 

POMPEY'S  RETURN:  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE:  CESAR'S  CONSULSHIP: 

CLODIUS.     (62—68  B.C.) 

§  1.  Cicero*B  vanity :  coldness  of  Pompey :  Metellus  Nepos,  Tribune,  attacks 
Cicero.  §  2.  Cassar  departs  for  Spain :  Return  of  Pompey,  his  caution : 
Crassus  lauds  Cicero.  §  3.  Senate  offends  Pompey,  (1)  by  refusing  to  confirm 
his  Acts  in  the  East,  (2)  by  thwarting  provision  proposed  for  his  Veterans. 
§  4.  Caesar  in  Spain.  §  5.  He  returns  to  stand  for  the  Consulship : 
First  Triumvirate.  §  6.  Caesar's  Law  to  provide  for  Pompey's  Veterans : 
opposition  of  Bibulus  and  Senate  frustrated.  §  7.  Caesar's  Lai^  to  confirm 
Pompey's  Acts.  $  8.  Another  to  excuse  Equites  a  hard  bargain.  §  9. 
Other  I^ws.  §  10.  Vatmian  Law,  investing  Caesar  with  government  of 
Cisalpine  Oaul  and  Illyi-ia  for  five  years :  Senate  add  Province  of  Trans- 
alpine Qaul.  §  11.  Marriage  of  Pompey  and  Julia :  Perplexity  of  Cicero. 
§  12.  Violation  of  Mysteries  of  Bona  Dea  by  Clodius :  Cicero  speaks  against 
him :  he  is  made  Plebeian  by  Caesai^s  influence :  elected  Tribune.  §  13. 
Cicero,  threatened  by  a  Bill  of  Penalties  for  putting  the  Catilinarians  to 
death,  goes  into  exile.  §  14.  Cato :  his  character :  sent  to  annex  Cyprus  to 
the  Empiro.     §  15.  Absolute  power  and  democratic  measures  of  Clodius. 

§  1.  In  the  first  heat  of  his  triumph,  Cicero  disclosed  the  weak- 
ness of  his  character.  He  was,  to  speak  plainly,  full  of  inordi- 
nate vanity,  a  quality  which  above  all  others  deprives  a  man  of 
the  social  and  political  influence,  which  may  otherwise  be  due 
to  his  integrity,  industry,  and  ability.  The  more  violent  among 
the  Senators  who  had  taken  him  for  their  leader  in  the  Cati- 
linarian  troubles  were  offended  by  his  refusal  to  assail  Caesar ; 
all  the  order  was  disgusted  by  the  constant  iteration  of  his 
merita  An  Oligarchy  will  readily  accept  the  services  of  men 
of  the  people ;  but  they  never  cordially  unite  with  them,  and 
never  forgive  a  marked  assumption  of  personal  superiority. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  Senate  at  home  that  was  irritated  by 
hearing  Cicero  repeat : — "  I  am  the  Saviour  of  Rome ;  I  am 
the  Father  of  my  Country."  Pompey  was  now  in  Greece,  on 
the   eve  of  returning   to   Italy,   and  he  had   been  watching 

Cicero's  rise  to  political  eminence  not  without  jealousy.     Me- 
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tellus  Nepos,*  his  Legate,  had  already  returned  to  Rome  with 
instructions  from  his  Chief,  and  had  been  elected  Tribune  for 
the  next  year.  Cicero,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  wrote 
Pompey  a  long  account  of  his  Consulate,  in  which  he  had  the 
ill  address  to  compare  his  own  triumph  over  Catiline  with 
Pompey's  Eastern  Conquests.  The  General  in  his  reply  took 
no  notice  of  Cicero's  actions ;  and  the  Orator  wrote  him  a 
submissive  letter,  in  which  he  professes  his  hope  of  playing 
Laelius  to  his  great  correspondent's  Africanus.^  Meanwhile 
Metellus  Nepos  had  entered  upon  his  Tribunician  office,  and 
made  no  secret  of  his  disapproval  of  Cicero's  conduct  in  putting 
citizens  to  death  without  trial.  On  the  Calends  of  January, 
when  the  Ex-consul  intended  to  have  delivered  an  elaborate 
pancgjrric  on  himself  and  the  Senate  for  their  conduct  in  the 
late  events,  the  Tribune  interdicted  him  from  speaking  at  all. 
He  could  do  nothing  more  than  step  forward  and  swear  aloud 
that  "  he  alone  had  preserved  the  Republic."  The  People,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  fear  of  Catiline  and  his  crew,  shouted 
in  answer  that  he  had  sworn  the  truth. 

Metellus  Nepos  followed  up  this  assault  by  two  Bills,— one 
empowering  Pompey  to  be  elected  Consul  for  the  second  time 
in  his  absence  ;  the  other  investing  him  with  the  command  in 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  Insurrection  of  Catiline. 
Caesar  supported  both  these  motions ;  but  when  Nepos  began 
to  read  them  to  the  People  previous  to  submitting  them  to  the 
votes  of  the  Assembly,  Cato,  who  was  also  one  of  the  Tribunes 
for  the  year,  snatched  the  paper  from  the  hand  of  his  colleague 
and  tore  it  in  pieces.  Nepos  then  began  to  recite  his  Laws 
from  memory ;  but  another  Tribune  who  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate,  placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  A  tumult 
followed.  But  popular  feeling  was  at  present  with  those  who 
had  so  resolutely  opposed  Catiline.  Nepos  was  obliged  to 
forego  his  Bills,  and  for  the  time  the  Senate  triumphed  over 
the  agent  of  Pompey. 

*  Several  MeieUi  are  mixed  up  with  the  hiatoty  of  this  period.  MeteUuB 
Nepos  was  the  younger  brother  of  Metellus  Celer,  who  as  Pnetor  was  in  arms 
against  Catiline  in  Cisalpine  Oaul.  They  were  great-grandsons  of  Metellus 
Balearicus,  and  therefore  distant  cousins  of  Metellus  Pius.     See  Chapt.  liv.  §  3. 

»>  Ad  Famil,  v.  7,  §  2. 
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§  2.  On  laying  down  his  PraBtorship  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
Caesar  obtained  Spain  for  his  Proyince.  His  debtors,  fearing 
that  he  might  elude  them  altogether,  threatened  to  detain  him  ; 
and  in  this  emergency  he  applied  to  Crassus,  with  whom  he 
had  for  some  time  cultivated  friendly  relations.  Crassus,  be- 
lieving* in  the  fortune  of  Caesar,  advanced  the  required  sums, 
and  the  Pro-prsetor  set  out  for  Spain  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  year  61  b.c. 

Pompey,  after  his  progress  through  Greece,  had  arrived  in 
Italy,  but  not  at  Rome.  Great  apprehensions  were  felt  there ; 
for  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  person,  and 
therefore  his  power  was  not  to  be  doubted ;  he  was  as  silent  on 
political  matters  as  Monk  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  and 
therefore  his  intentions  were  suspected  But  all  fears  and 
jealousies  were  dissipated  for  the  moment,  when  he  addressed 
his  soldiers  at  Brundusium,  thanked  them  for  their  faithful 
services,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  respective  homes  till  it 
was  time  for  them  to  attend  his  Triumph.  He  then  set  out 
for  Rome,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  friends.  Outside  the 
walls  he  halted,  and  asked  permission  from  the  Senate  to  enter 
the  City  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  a  Triumph.  But  what 
had  been  excused  in  Sylla  after  the  act,  was  not  to  be  allowed 
by  anticipation  to  Pompey.  Cato  strenuously  opposed  the 
application,  and  it  was  refused  This  Triumph,  the  third  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  September. 
It  lasted  two  days,  and  the  sum  of  money  paid  into  the  Trea- 
sury exceeded  all  former  experience.  After  the  Triumph  he 
addressed  set  speeches  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  People, 
but  with  so  much  coldness  and  caution  that  no  one  could  form 
any  conclusion  with  respect  to  his  present  sentiments  or  inten- 
tions ;  in  particular,  he  studiously  avoided  expressing  any  clear 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  late  troubles,  and  the  active  part 
taken  by  Cicero  and  the  Senate  against  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spirators. Crassus,  always  jealous  of  Pompey,  took  advantage 
of  his  rival's  cautious  reserve,  to  rise  in  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
nounce a  panegyric  upon  Cicero  ;  and  this  gave  the  Orator  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  the  elaborate  speech  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  Calends  of  January.     Cicero  sat  down  amid 
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cheers  from  all  sides  of  the   House.     It  was  probably   the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life.® 

§  3.  The  Consuls*electwere  L.  Afranius,  an  old  and  attached 
oflBcer  of  Pompey,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  elder  brother  of 
Nepos.**  The  chief  oflBcers  of  state,  therefore,  seemed  likely 
to  be  at  the  beck  of  the  great  General.  But  Afranius^proyed 
to  be  a  cypher  on  the  political  stage,  and  Metellus  Celer, 
exasperated  because  Pompey  had  just  divorced  his  sister,  sided 
warmly  with  the  Senate.  Caesar  was  in  Further  Spiun :  Crassus, 
stimulated  (as  we  have  said)  by  ancient  jealousy,  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  oppose  Pompey ;  and  the  game,  if  prudently 
played,  might  have  been  won  by  the  Senatorial  leaders.  But 
about  this  time  they  lost  Catulus,  their  most  respected  and 
most  prudent  chief;  and  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Metellus  Celer, 
Cato,  and  others,  converted  Pompey  from  his  cold  neutrality 
into  a  warm  antagonist. 

During  his  stay  in  the  East  after  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
he  had  formed  Provinces  and  re-distributed  Kingdoms  by  his 
own  judgment,  unassisted  by  the  Senatorial  Commission,  which 
usually  advised  a  Proconsul  in  such  matters.  He  now  applied 
to  have  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  confirmed  by 
authority  of  the  Senate.  But  LucuUus  and  Metellus  Creticus, 
though  they  had  been  allowed  the  honours  of  a  Triumph,  were 
not  unjustly  irritated  at  seeing  that  in  the  blaze  of  his  triumphant 
success  their  own  unquestionable  merits  had  been  utterly  over- 
past and  forgotten.  They  spoke  warmly  in  the  Senate  of  the 
unfisdr  appropriation  of  their  labours  by  Pompey,  and  persuaded 
the  jealous  majority  to  withhold  tlie  desired  confirmation. 

At  the  same  time  a  Tribune  named  L.  Flavins  proposed  an 
Agrarian  Law,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  certain  lands 
in  guerdon  to  Pompey's  veteran  soldiers.  It  seems  that  by  the 
ori^nal  terms  of  this  Bill  certain  of  Sylla's  assignments  were 
cancelled,  and  thus  arose  a  general  sense  of  insecurity  in  such 
property,  till  Cicero  came  forward  and  proposed  the  removal 

«  For  a  lively  description  of  the  whole  scene,  see  Cicero's  Letter  to  Atticus, 
i.  U. 
*  It  was  from  this  year  that  PoUio  began  his  History  of  this  Civil  War : — 

"  Motum  ex  Metello  Consule  civicum, 
Bellique  causas/'  &c. — Herat.  Od,  ii.  1. 
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of  all  these  objectionable  clauses.  But  even  in  this  amended 
form  the  Law,  like  all  Agrarian  Laws,  was  hateful  to  the 
Senate.  The  Consul  Metellus  Celer  opposed  it  with  rancorous 
determination;  and  Pompey,  who  disliked  popular  tumults, 
suffered  the  measure  to  be  withdrawn,  and  brooded  over  the 
insult  in  haughty  silence.  Cicero  made  advances  to  the  great 
man,  and  received  scraps  of  praise  and  flattery,  which  pleased 
him  and  deceived  him,*  while  it  increased  the  coldness  which 
had  already  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  Senatorial  Chiefs. 
But  Pompey  well  knew  the  political  impotence  of  the  great 
Orator,  and  it  was  to  a  very  different  quarter  that  he  cast  his 
eyes  to  gain  support  against  the  Senate. 

§  4.  Caesar  (as  we  have  said)  had  taken  his  departure  for 
Spain  before  Pompey's  return.  In  that  Province  he  had  availed 
himself  of  some  disturbances  on  the  Lusitanian  border  to 
declare  war  against  that  gallant  people.  He  overran  their 
country  with  constant  success,  and  then  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Gallsecians,  who  seem  to  have  been  unmolested  since  the 
days  of  Dec  Brutus.'  In  two  campaigns  he  became  master  of 
spoils  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  off  a  great  portion  of  his  debts, 
but  also  to  enrich  his  soldiery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
must  have  acted  with  great  severity  to  wring  these  large  sums 
from  the  native  Spaniards.  He  never  indeed  took  any  thought 
for  the  sufferings  of  people  not  subject  to  Roman  rule.  But 
he  was  careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  towards  the  Pro- 
vincials :  his  rule  in  the  Spanish  Provinces  was  long  remarked 
for  its  equitable  adjustment  of  debts  and  taxes  due  to  the 
Roman  Publicani  and  money-lenders. 

§  5.  He  left  Spain  in  time  to  reach  Rome  before  the  Con- 
sular Elections  of  the  year  60  b.c.  ;  for  he  intended  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate.  But  he  also  claimed  a  Triumph,  and 
till  this  was  over  he  could  not  begin  his  canvass.  He  therefore 
applied  to  the  Senate  for  leave  to  sue  for  the  Consulship  with- 
out presenting  himself  personaUy  in  the  City.  The  Senate 
probably  repented  of  their  stiiiness  in  refusing  Pompey's  demand 
a  year  before,  and  were  disposed  to  make  a  merit  of  granting 
Caesar's  request  But  Cato,  who  never  would  give  way  to  a  plc»a 
of  expediency  except  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  adjourned  the 

•  See  Epwt.  odAtt  i.  17, 10,  etc  '  Chapt.  zlvu.  §  8. 
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decision  of  the  question  by  speaking  against  time ;  and  Caesar, 
who  scorned  the  appearance  in  compaiison  with  the  reality  of 
power,  relinquished  his  Triumph  and  entered  the  City.  He 
found  Pompey,  as  he  expected  to  find  him,  in  high  dudgeon 
with  the  Senate;  for  secret  negotiations  had  already  been 
opened  between  them.  To  strengthen  their  hands  still  further, 
Caesar  proposed  to  include  Crassus  in  their  treaty.  This  rich 
and  unpopular  nobleman  had,  as  we  have  seen,  made  advances 
to  Cicero  and  to  the  Senate ;  but  these  advances  had  been  ill 
received,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  overtures  of  the  dex- 
terous negotiator  who  now  addressed  him.  Pompey  also,  at 
the  instance  of  Caesar,  relinquished  the  old  enmity  which  he 
bore  to  Crassus;  and  thus  was  formed  that  famous  Cabal 
which  is  commonly,  though  improperly^  called  the  First  Tri- 
umvirate.' It  was  at  present  kept  studiously  secret,  and  Gcero 
for  some  time  after  counted  upon  Pompey  for  neutralising  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Caesar,  whose  expected  return  filled  him 
with  apprehension. 

Thus  supported  secretiy  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  by  the 
wealtii  of  Crassus,  and  by  his  own  popularity,  Caesar  was  elected 
to  the  Consulship  by  acclamatioa  He  had  formed  a  coalition 
with  L.  Lucceius,  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  against  Catiline,  and  who  was  expected  to  write  a  memoir 
of  Cicero's  Consulship.**  But  tiie  Senatorial  Chiefs  exhausted 
every  art  of  intrigue  and  bribery  to  secure  the  return  of  M. 
Calpumius  Bibulus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Caesar  in 
his  previous  offices,  and  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  unflinching 
resolution.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Cato,  who  to  obtain  a 
political  advantage  did  not  hesitate  to  sanction  the  bribery  and 
corrupt  practices  which  on  other  occasions  he  loudly  denounced^ 
Bibulus  was  elected ;  and  from  the  resolute  antagonism  of  the 
two  Consuls,  the  approaching  year  seemed  big  with  danger. 

§  6.  Caesar  began  the  acts  of  his  Consulship  by  a  measure  so 
adroitly  drawn  up  as  to  gratify  at  once  his  own  adherents  and 
Pompey  and  Cicero.  It  was  an  Agrarian  Law,  framed  very 
carefully  on  the  model  of  that  which  had  been  proposed  last 

f  Improperly,  because  it  was  a  secret  combination,  and  not  an  open  as- 
sumption of  political  power,  such  as  to  Roman  ears  was  implied  in  the  word 
Triumyirate. 

^  £puL  ad  FatnU.  v.  12 ;  compaie  ad  Ait,  i.  17,  11. 
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year  by  Pompey's  agents  and  amended  by  the  Orator.  Before 
bringing  it  forward  in  the  Popular  Assembly  he  read  it  over 
clause  by  clause  in  the  Senate,  and  not  even  Cato  was  able  to 
find  fault.  But  Bibulus  declared  that  the  measure,  however 
cautiously  framed,  was  revolutionary,  and  should  not  pass  while 
he  was  Consul.  He  therefore  refused  to  sanction  any  further 
meetings  of  the  Senate.  Csesar,  unable  to  convene  the  great 
Council  without  the  consent  of  his  colleague,  now  threw  him- 
self upon  the  People,  and  enlarged  his  Agrarian  Bill  to  the 
dimension  of  the  Laws  formerly  proposed  by  Cinna  and  by 
RuUus.^  Cicero  now  took  alarm,  and  the  Senatorial  Order 
united  in  opposition  to  any  distribution  of  their  favourite  Cam- 
panian  lands.  On  the  day  appointed  for  taking  the  votes  of 
the  People,  the  most  violent  of  the  Oligarchy  met  at  the  house 
of  Bibulus.  Hence  they  sallied  out  into  the  Forum  and 
attempted  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  force.  But  Csesai; 
ordered  his  Lictors  to  arrest  Cato ;  Lucullus  was  only  saved 
from  violence  by  the  Consul  himself,  and  the  other  leaders  were 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  this  vain  effort,  in  which 
the  Senators  set  an  example  of  violence,  Bibulus  attempted  to 
stop  proceedings  by  sending  word  that  he  was  engaged  in 
consulting  the  heavens  to  determine  whether  the  Assembly 
could  be  legally  held ;  and  that,  till  his  divinations  were  con- 
cluded, no  business  was  to  be  done.  But  Caesar  set  his  message 
at  naught,  and  proceeded  as  if  all  formalities  had  been  regu- 
larly observed.  Finding  that  arms  and  auguries  were  equally 
powerless,  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for  the  remainder 
of  his  term  of  office,  and  contented  himself  with  protesting  from 
time  to  time  against  the  acts  of  his  Colleague.  After  this  vio 
tory,  Csesar  called  upon  Pompey  and  Crassus  before  the  whole 
Assembly  to  express  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  Bill 
Pompey  warmly  approved  it,  and  declared  that  if  others  drew 
swords  to  oppose  it  he  would  cover  it  with  his  shield.  Crassus 
spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  After  this  public  manifestation  of 
the  union  of  the  Triumvirs  all  opposition  ceased.  The  Bill 
became  Law,  and  Caesar  forced  every  Senator  to  swear  obedience 
to  its  provisions.  Cato  and  some  others  made  a  struggle,  but 
finally  complied.     Cicero  looked  on  in  blank  perplexity. 

«  Chapt.  Ix.  §  7  ;  Ixiv.  §  8. 
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§  7.  Gsesar  immediately  followed  up  this  successful  movement 
by  procuring  from  the  People  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Pompey's 
Acts  in  the  East  Here  again  the  Senate  saw  what  they  had 
c&iptiously  refused  employed  as  a  means  for  cementing  the 
union  of  the  Triumvirs  against  them.  It  was  also  a  great 
annoyance  that  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  they 
regarded  as  absolutely  their  own,  should  thus  unceremoniously 
be  invaded  by  the  Assembly  of  the  People. 

§  8.  The  next  step  taken  by  the  dexterous  Consul  was  to 
establish  his  credit  with  another  class  in  the  community,  the 
Equites,  who  also  (it  may  be  observed)  were  especially  favoured 
both  by  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The  Orator,  during  his  Consul* 
ship,  had  prided  himself  on  effecting  a  union  between  the 
Senatorial  and  Equestrian  Orders.  The  tax-collectors  (it  seems) 
had  made  a  high  offer  for  the  taxes  of  Asia  at  the  last  auction, 
and  they  prayed  to  be  let  off  their  contract  Cicero  undertook 
their  cause,  and  at  the  time  when  he  relinquished  office  had 
good  hopes  of  success.  But  Cato,  always  jealous  of  indulgent 
measures,  opposed  it  with  his  utmost  force,  and  the  Equites  were 
held  strictly  to  their  bargain.  At  Caesar's  suggestion,  a  Law 
was  passed,  remitting  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  agreed  to 
give.  The  refusal  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
harsh ;  and  the  favour  which  they  might  have  achieved  with 
little  loss  was  transferred  to  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 

§  9.  Other  popular  Laws,  mostly  beneficial  in  their  tendency, 
were  passed  at  the  instance  of  Caesar,  among  which  may  be 
noted  one  which  at  an  earlier  stage  might  have  done  much 
towards  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  by  forcing  it 
into  harmony  with  public  opinion.  By  the  Law  in  question  it 
was  provided  that  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
should  be  regularly  published. 

§  10.  Before  he  quitted  office^  Caesar  determined  to  provide 
for  his  future  power.  The  Senate  had  assigned  him  the  in- 
significant province  of  managing  the  forests  and  public  pastures 
of  Italy.  But  the  Tribune  Vatinius,  his  creature,  proposed  a 
Law  by  which  the  selection  of  Consular  Provinces  by  the  Senate 
was  suspended,  and  a  special  provision  made  for  Caesar.  By 
this  Law  he  was  invested,  as  Proconsul,  with  the  government 
of  Cisalpine   Gaul  and   lUyricum,  and  the  command  of  two 
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Legions;  and  this  government  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
the  extraordinary  term  of  five  years.  No  doubt  his  purpose  in 
obtaining  this  Province  was  to  remain  as  near  Rome  as  possible, 
and  by  means  of  the  troops  necessarily  under  his  command,  to 
assume  a  commanding  position  with  regard  to  Roman  politics. 
Circumstances  unexpectedly  enlarged  his  sphere  of  action,  and 
enabled  him  to  add  to  his  political  successes  that  which  his  brief 
career  in  Spain  hardly  justified, — ^the  character  of  a  skilful  and 
triumphant  General.  For  some  time  past  there  had  been 
threatening  movements  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  The  AUobro- 
gians,  who  had  been  treated  with  little  consideration  after  the 
services  rendered  by  their  Envoys  in  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, had  endeavoured  to  redress  their  grievances  by  arms, 
and  had  been  subdued  by  Fontinus,  one  of  the  Fraetors  em- 
ployed by  Cicero  in  the  arrest  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge.  The 
^duans  (who  inhabited  modem  Burgundy),  though  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  were  suspected  of  having  favoured  this  revolt  On 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  Suevi,  a  powerful  German  Tribe, 
were  threatening  inroads  which  revived  the  memory  of  the  Cim- 
bric  and  Teutonic  times ;  and  the  Helvetian  mountaineers  were 
moving  uneasily  within  their  narrow  borders.  An  able  and 
active  commander  was  required  to  meet  these  various  dangers ; 
and  the  Senate  perhaps  thought  that  by  removing  Caesar  to  a 
distant,  perilous,  and  uncertain  war,  they  might  expose  him  to 
the  risk  of  failure,  or  at  least  that  absence  might  diminish  the 
prestige  of  his  name.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  Senate  which  added 
the  Frovince  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an  additional  Legion,  to 
the  Frovinces  already  conferred  upon  him  by  popular  Vote. 
Fompey  and  Crassus  warmly  supported  the  Decree, — a  fact 
which  might  have  caused  the  Senate  to  repent  of  their  libe- 
rality. 

§  1 1.  Fompey,  we  have  said,  had  divorced  his  wife  Caecilia 
on  his  return  from  Asia ;  and  Csesar  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  cement  his  political  union  with  Fompey  by 
oflering  to  him  the  hand  of  Julia,  his  young  and  beautiful 
daughter.  Fompey  accepted  the  ofier,  and  had  no  reason  to 
repent  it  as  a  husband,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  eflect 
on  his  public  career.  The  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  written 
during  this  period,  reveal  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  perplexity 
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of  the  Orator.  He  still  hoped  against  hope  in  Pompey,  but 
in  private  he  does  not  dissemble  his  misgivings.  At  length 
affairs  took  place  which  effectually  opened  his  eyes.  Early  in 
the  day  he  tries  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter :  he  repre- 
sents his  union  witii  Pompey  as  being  so  close,  that  the  young 
men  nicknamed  the  great  General  Cnceus  Cicero  ;^  he  professes 
his  unshaken  confidence  in  bis  illustrious  friend ;  he  even  hopes 
that  they  may  be  able  to  reform  Caesar.  His  confidence  is 
much  shaken  by  Pompey 's  approbation  of  Csesar's  Agrarian 
Law  ;  and  he  begins  to  fear  that  the  great  Eastern  Conqueror, — 
Sampsiceranus,  Alabarches,  the  Jerusalemite,^  (such  are  the 
names  which  he  uses  to  indicate  the  haughty  reserve  of 
Pompey), — is  aiming  at  a  tyranny ;  then  again  he  relents, 
affects  to  believe  that  young  Curio,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Senate,  is  more  popular  than  Caesar,  and  regrets  Pompey's 
isolation.  Still  he  believes  in  his  unaltered  attachment,  and 
continues  to  hope  that  he  will  ultimately  declare  himself  for  the 
Senate,  till  at  length  he  is  roused  from  his  waking  dream  by 
the  marriage  of  the  great  man  with  Julia,  and  by  the  ap- 
proach of  personal  danger  to  himself. 

§  12.  During  Cassar's  Praetorship,  he  had  lent  the  house 
which  belonged  to  him  as  Chief  Pontiff  for  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea, — ^rites  at  which  it  was  not  lawful 
for  any  but  women  to  be  present.  Young  App.  Clodius,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  he  was  active  in  promoting 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  his  kinsman  Lucullus,  either  had  or  aspired 
to  have  an  intrigue  with  Pompeia,"  Caesar's  third  wife,  and 
contrived  to  enter  the  forbidden  precincts  disguised  as  a  sin^ng 
girl.  He  was  discovered  by  his  voice ;  and  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  be  investigated  by  the  Senate. 
But  nothing  was  done  till  the  next  year,  when  Clodius  was 
Quaestor.  He  was  then  brought  to  trial,  and  pleaded  an  alibi. 
Caesar  and  Cicero  were  summoned  as  witnesses  against  him. 

k  AdAtt,  i.  16,  11. 

1  Ibid.  ii.  14,  1 ;  16,  2,  &c.  SampBiceranus  waa  the  King  of  Emeaa  In  Syria, 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  1092.  Cicero  calls  Pompey  Ahibarches,  an  Oriental  name  for  the 
collector  of  certain  dues  anJ  taxes,  ad  Att.  ii.  17,  3  ;  and  dubs  him  Tlierosoly- 
iiinriuSf  ii.  9.  1. 

™  She  waa  no  way  related  to  Pompey,  being  the  daughter  of  Fompeiua  Rufus, 
Sylla*8  son  in-law.    See  Chapt.  Ivlii.  §§  3,  5,  and  13. 
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Caesar  had  divorced  his  wife,  in  consequence  of  the  affair,  but 
professed  ignorance  of  all  that  had  passed.  "  Why,  then,"  it 
was  asked,  "have  you  put  away  your  wife?" — a  question  to 
which  he  gave  the  famous  reply  : — "  Csesar's  wife  must  be  above 
suspicion."  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  who  justly  detested  the 
profligate  character  of  Clodius,  declared  that  he  had  seen  and 
spoken  with  Clodius  on  that  very  day  at  Rome.  He  thus  over- 
threw his  plea  of  an  alibi,  and  followed  up  his  evidence  by 
several  pointed  speeches  in  the  Senate.  There  was  no  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  Clodius.  But  the  matter  was  treated  as  a  trial 
of  political  strength;  by  corruption  and  other  arts,  he  was 
acquitted ;  and,  before  Caesar's  Consulship,  he  had  conceived 
the  desire  of  satisfying  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero  and  the 
Senate  by  becoming  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.  But  his  Patrician 
pedigree — the  sole  relic  of  the  old  distinction  between  the 
Orders — ^forbade  his  election  to  this  office."  Caesar,  in  the  first 
instance,  attempted  to  gain  the  support  of  Cicero,  as  he  had 
gained  the  support  of  Pompey,  by  promises.  But  though  the 
Orator  received  these  advances  with  some  pleasure,  it  was  more 
in  the  hope  of  converting  the  popular  statesman  to  his  own 
opinion  than  with  any  thought  of  being  converted.^  But 
Caesar  was  not  the  man  to  be  led  by  Cicero.  He  soon  saw  that 
he  should  not  prevail  by  fair  means,  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  alarm  the  Orator  by  threatening  to  introduce  a  Law  for 
making  Clodius  a  Plebeian.  But  Cicero  relied  on  Pompey, 
and  felt  no  alarm  for  himself.  After  the  marriage  of  Pompey 
with  Julia,  he  still  stood  aloof,  and  presently  provoked  Caesar 
to  fulfil  his  threats.  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the 
Consulship,  had  lately  returned  from  his  Macedonian  Govern- 
ment He  had  been  guilty  of  more  than  the  usual  measure  of 
extortion  and  oppression,  and  Clodius  sought  popularity  by 
impeaching  him.  Cicero  appeared  as  his  Advocate,  and  took 
occasion  to  contrast  his  own  forgotten  services  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy  with  the  present  condition  of  public  afiPairs.  An 
immediate  report  of  this  speech  was  conveyed  to  Caesar.  It  was 
delivered  at  noon,  and  the  same  afternoon  Caesar  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  Law  for  removing  Clodius  from  his 
Patridan  rank.    Presently  after,  the  reckless  young  Noble  was 

"  See  Chapt.  xii.  §  1.  <>  Epist.  ad  Att.  i.  18,  2. 
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elected  Tribune  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  is  for  58  b.c.    Cioero 
was  justly  thrown  into  consternation. 

The  Consular  Elections  were  equally  disheartening.  Caesar 
had  just  espoused  Calpumia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who 
also  had  been  lately  accused  by  the  busy  Clodius.  This  Piao 
was  now  chosen  Consul,  at  Caesar's  recommendation,  together 
with  Au.  Gabinius,  who,  as  Tribune,  had  moyed  the  Law  for 
conferring  the  extraordinary  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
upon  Pompey.  It  was  evident  that  these  Consuls,  one  the 
father-in-law  of  Caesar,  the  other  a  mere  creature  of  Pompey, 
would  serve  as  the  tools  of  the  Triumviral  Cabal. 

§  13.  In  December  Clodius  entered  upon  office  as  Tribune. 
Caesar  did  not  set  out  for  his  Province  before  the  end  of  March 
in  the  next  year  (58  b.c.)  During  these  three  months,  he  was 
actively  employed  in  removing  from  Rome  the  persons  most 
likely  to  thwart  his  policy.  Close  to  the  gates  lay  the  Legions 
which  he  had  levied  for  service  in  Gaul ;  so  that,  if  need  were, 
military  force  was  at  hand  to  support  Clodius  in  the  Forum. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon  office,  the  Tribune  began 
his  assaults  upon  the  Senate,  and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  his  attack.  Caesar  was  determined  at  all  risks  to 
remove  the  Orator  from  Rome ;  but  he  was  willing  to  have 
spared  him  the  rude  treatment  which  he  was  certain  to  ex- 
perience from  Clodiua  He  had  therefore  offered  him  first  one 
of  the  commissionerships  for  executing  the  Agrarian  Law,  and 
then  a  lieutenancy  under  himself  in  GauL^*  But  Cicero  declined 
both  offers,  aud  Caesar  left  him  to  the  mercies  of  the  vindictive 
Tribune.  Clodius  at  once  gave  notice  of  a  Bill,  enacting  that 
any  magistrate  who  had  put  Roman  Citizens  to  death  without 
a  regular  trial  should  be  banished  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  thus 
embodying  in  a  direct  law  the  principle  which  Caesar- had 
sought  to  establish  by  the  indictment  of  Rabirius.*i  At  first 
Cicero  trusted  to  Pompey  and  his  own  imaginary  popularity. 
But  the  haste  with  which  Cicero  had  acted  was  condemned 
by  Metellus  Nepos,  the  agent  of  Pompey,  even  before  the 
league  with  Ca;sar ;  and  many  who  had  applauded  Cicero  at  the 
time  now  took  part  with  Clodius.  Finding  also  that  the  reckless 
Tribune  was  supported  by  Caesar  and  his  Legions  in  the  back- 

P  Ad  Att,  U.  18,  3  ;  19,  4.  <<  Chapt.  buT.  §  9. 
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ground,  the  frightened  Orator  put  on  mourning,  and  canvassed 
for  acquittal.  The  greater  part  of  the  Senators  and  Knights,  if 
we  may  believe  Cicero,  followed  his  example ;  but  Clodius  perse- 
vered, and  the  Consuls  ordered  the  mourners  to  resume  their 
usual  apparel.  Notwithstanding  this  significant  hint,  he  applied 
to  these  very  Magistrates  for  protection.  Gabinius,  the  friend  of 
Pompey,  rudely  repulsed  his  advances ;  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of 
Csesar,  gave  him  fair  words,  but  no  real  hope.  As  a  last  chance, 
he  appealed  to  Pompey  himself,  who  maintained  the  cold  reserve 
which  he  had  affected  ever  since  his  return,  and  told  him,  with 
what  in  truth  was  bitter  mockery,  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
Consuls.  In  this  desperate  case  he  held  counsel  with  his 
friends.  The  Senators  felt  that  Cicero's  cause  had  become  their 
own,  and  repented  of  the  coldness  which  they  had  shown  to  their 
most  distinguished  partisan,  since  the  time  that  he  had  served 
them  well  in  the  matter  of  Catiline's  plot.  LucuUus  shook  off  his 
luxurious  indolence  for  a  moment,  and  advised  an  appeal  to 
arms.  But,  after  full  deliberation,  even  Cato  recommended 
the  Orator  to  leave  Italy  before  the  Law  passed,  and  wait  for 
better  times.  He  complied  with  a  heavy  heart, — for  Rome, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Senate-House,  were  all  the  world  to  him, — 
and  left  the  capital  before  Caesar's  departure  for  his  Province. 
No  sooner  was  his  back  turned,  than  Sex.  Clodius,  a  client  of 
the  audacious  Tribune,  brought  in  a  second  Bill,  by  which 
Cicero  was  expressly  attacked  by  name.  He  was  forbidden  to 
approach  within  four  hundred  miles  of  Rome:  all  who  har- 
boured him  within  those  limits  were  subjected  to  heavy  penal- 
ties :  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  His  favourite  house  on 
the  Palatine,  with  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  at  Formise,  were 
to  be  destroyed.  The  great  Orator  lingered  on  the  southern 
shores  of  his  beloved  Italy,  at  Vibo,  at  Thurii,  at  Tarentum, 
at  Brundusium,  in  hopes  that  his  friends  might  even  yet  baffle 
the  designs  of  Clodius.  But  his  hopes  faded  and  vanished. 
In  his  letters  he  pours  forth  unmanly  lamentations ;  accuses 
all — Cato,  Hortensius,  even  his  friend  Atticus ;  refuses  to  see 
his  brother  Quintus  ;  and  seriqusly  debates  the  question  of  sui- 
cide.'  Atticus  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  friend's  sanity.*   At 

r  See  hU  Letters  to  Atticus,  m,  3-9,  ad  Famil,  ziv.  4,  ad  Qumtum  f)ratrem,  i.  3. 
'  Ad  Att,  iii.  13,  2. 
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length  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  sought  refuge  at  Thessalonica,  in 
Macedonia ;  for  the  Province  of  Greece,  in  whichhe  would  fain 
have  fixed  his  place  of  exile,  was  ruled  by  a  Magistrate  of  the 
adverse  party. 

§  14.  The  next  person  to  be  disposed  of  was  Cato.  This 
remarkable  man  has  already  come  before  us  on  one  or  two 
occasions  which  serve  to  indicate  his  character.  He  was  great- 
grandson  of  the  old  Censor,  and  resembled  him  in  many  points, 
though  he  wanted  much  of  the  politic  shrewdness  of  his  an- 
cestor. He  was  five  years  younger  than  Caesar,  and  at  present 
therefore  not  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  aga  In  65  b.c. 
he  had  served  as  Quaestor,  and  had  then  entered  the  Senate. 
He  was  Tribune  three  years  later  in  company  with  Clodius. 
From  the  time  when  his  speech  determined  the  fate  of  Catiline, 
his  unflinching  and  resolute  character  had  made  him,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senatorial  Oli- 
garchy ;  and  after  the  death  of  Catulus,  he  took  far  the  most 
determined  part  in  opposing  the  popular  party.  But  the 
Stoic  Philosophy  which  he  professed  almost  unfitted  him  for 
the  political  life  of  that  dissolute  and  unscrupulous  age.  He 
applied  the  niles  of  Zeno's  inflexible  logic  with  the  same  un- 
flinching rigour  to  politics  as  to  mathematics,  without  regard 
to  times  or  persons  or  places,  and  treated  questions  of  mere 
expedience  as  if  they  were  matters  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 
Cicero  often  complains  of  his  impracticable  and  pedantic  stifi^- 
ness,  and  represents  him  as  applying  the  principles  of  an 
Utopian  philosophy  to  a  State  in  the  last  condition  of  corruption.^ 
At  times,  however,  party  spirit  overcame  even  Cato's  scruples, 
and  to  gain  a  victory  he  forgot  his  philosophy."  But  no  definite 
accusation  could  be  brought  against  him  as  against  Cicero ; 
and  therefore,  to  remove  him  from  Rome,  he  was  charged  with 
a  business  of  apparent  honour.  Ptolemy,  brother  of  the  King 
of  Egypt,  was  Prince  of  Cyprus ;  and  when  Clodius  was  in  the 

*  "  Cato  Optimo  animo  utens  et  Bummft  fide,  nocet  interdum  reipublicae. 
Dicit  euim  tanquam  in  Platonia  TUktrti^f  non  tanquam  in  &ece  Komuli  sen- 
tentiam.'  Ad  Att.  ii.  1,  8  ; — an  Epistle  written  at  the  time  that  Cato  was 
opposing  Coesar's  measure  for  relieving  the  Tax-collectors  from  their  bargain. 
Compare  pro  Marend,  29.  At  other  times,  however,  Cicero  extols  Cato  to  the 
skies,  ad  Att.  i.  18,  7  ;  ii.  5,  1. 

**  See  above,  §  5. 
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hands  of  the  pirates  this  Prince  contributed  the  paltry  sum  of 
two  talents  towards  his  ransom.  The  Tribune,  who  never 
forgot  or  forgave,  brought  in  a  Law,  by  which  Cyprus  was 
annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  Cato,  though  he  held  no 
Curule  office,  was  invested  with  Praetorian  rank  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  iniquitous  business.  Cato  pretended  not  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  purpose  of  this  mission.  But  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  obey  the  Law,  left  Rome  soon  after 
Cicero's  departure,  and  remsuned  absent  for  about  two  years. 
When,  therefore,  Caesar  left  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
58  B.C.  to  assume  the  government  of  Gaul,  the  Senate  was  left  in 
a  state  of  paralysis  from  the  want  of  able  and  resolute  leaders. 

§  15.  After  Caesar's  departure,  Clodius  pursued  his  democratic 
measures  without  let  or  hindrance.  He  abolished  the  Law  of  the 
comitial  auspices  by  which  Bibulus  had  attempted  to  thwart 
Caesar  in  the  former  year.  He  distributed  the  Freedmen  and 
city-rabble  throughout  all  the  Tribes.  He  restored  the  trade- 
unions  and  companies,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Senate 
nine  years  before.  He  deprived  the  Censors  of  the  power  of 
removing  Senators  or  degrading  Citizens,  unless  each  person  so 
dishonoured  had  previously  been  found  guilty  by  a  verdict  of 
the  Law-courts,  and  unless  both  Censors  concurred  in  every 
sentence.  He  gave  such  an  extension  to  the  unwise  Corn-laws 
of  C.  Gracchus  and  Satuminus,  that  grain,  instead  of  being 
sold  at  a  low  rate,  was  distributed  without  price  to  aU  citizens 
of  Rome.'  Some  of  these  Laws  were  probably  based  upon 
suggestions  of  Caesar's.  But  even  those  of  which  he  may  have 
approved  generally  were  passed  in  a  form  and  in  a  manner  of 
which  he  could  not  approve ;  and  of  some  he  is  known  utterly 
to  have  disapproved.  But  for  the  time  Clodius  and  his  gang 
were  masters  of  Rome.  Caesar  was  in  GauL  Neither  Pompey 
nor  Crassus  stirred  hand  or  foot  to  interfere. 

'  See  above,  Chapt.  liiL  §  10  (2). 
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CHAPTER    LXVI. 

CJ^SAR  IN  GAUL :  BREACH  BETWEEN  POMPEY  AND  C JISAR. 

(58—50  B.C.) 

§  1.  CaMHff  expels  Helvetiaxu  and  Sueviaoa  from  Gaul.  §  2.  Conquest  of 
Belgians.  §  3.  Conquest  of  the  Western  Coasts.  §  4.  Csesar  holds 
oourt  at  Lucca  during  winters.  §  5.  Quarrel  of  Pompey  with  Clodius. 
§  6.  Becal  of  Cicero.  §  7.  Deamess  of  com  at  Rome :  Pompey  made  Con- 
troller of  the  Market  for  fiye  years.  §  8.  Cicero  proposes  to  annul  the  acts 
of  Clodius :  opposition  of  Cato  :  his  motiyes.  §  9.  Commission  to  restore 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  throne  of  Egypt.  §  10.  Domitius  candidate  for  Con- 
sulship: his  hostility  to  Csesar:  meeting  of  Triumvirs  at  Lucca.  §  11. 
No  Consuls  elected  for  56  b.c.  :  Pompey  and  Crassus  assume  the  Consul- 
ship. §  12.  Trebonian  Law,  granting  Spain  to  Pompey  and  Syria  to 
Crassus  for  five  years :  prolongation  of  CsBsar's  command.  §  13.  Splendid 
shows  exhibited  by  Pompey.  §  14.  Cicero  at  length  joins  the  Triumvirs. 
§  15.  Qabinius  restores  Ptolemy  :  his  impeachment :  defended  by  Cicero. 
§  16.  Death  of  Julia.  §  17.  Crassus  leaves  Rome  for  the  East.  §  18.  Cam- 
paign of  Crassus  in  Parthia :  his  defeat  and  death.  §  19.  Caesar's  expe- 
dition into  Germany.  §  20.  Into  Britain.  §  21.  Final  conquest  of  Gaul. 
§  22.  Pompey  remains  near  Rome  and  governs  Spain  by  deputy :  his  policy. 
§  23.  Death  of  Clodius :  Pompey  named  Sole  Consul :  exile  of  Milo.  §  24. 
Pompey's  measures  to  maintain  superiority  over  Csesar.  §  25.  Cicero  and 
the  Senatorial  chiefs. 

§  1.  It  was  but  a  few  days  after  Gcero  had  left  Rome,  that 
Caesar  receiyed  news  fi:Y)m  Gaul  which  compelled  his  precipitate 
departure.  The  Helvetiaiis  in  great  numbers  were  advancing 
upon  Geneya,  with  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Rhone  near 
that  town,  the  extreme  outpost  of  the  Province  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  and  forcing  their  way  through  that  Province  to 
seek  new  settlements  in  the  West  In  eight  days,  the  active 
Proconsul  travelled  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Geneva.  Ar- 
rived there,  he  lined  the  river  with  fortifications  such  as  com- 
pelled the  Helvetians  to  pass  into  Gaul  by  a  longer  and  more 
difficult  route  over  the  Jura ;  he  then  foUowed  them  across  the 
Arar  (Saone),  and  after  a  murderous  battle  near  Bibracte 
(Autun  in  Burgundy),  compelled  the  remnant  to  return  to 
their  own  country. 
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Immediately  after  clearing  the  frontiers  of  the  Province  of 
these  invaders,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  ^duans  and 
other  Gauls  dwelling  westward  of  the  Saone  to  expel  from  their 
borders  a  formidable  German  Tribe,  which  had  passed  the 
Rhine  and  were  threatening  to  overrun  all  Northern  Gaul. 
These  Suevi,  who  have  left  their  name  and  a  remnant  of  their 
race  in  modem  Suabia,  were  led  by  a  great  chief  named  Ario- 
vistus.  Ariovistus  at  first  proposed  to  divide  Gaul  with  the 
Romans ;  but  Caesar  promptly  rejected  all  such  overtures,  and 
war  followed.  So  alarmed  were  the  Roman  Legionaries  at  the 
prospect  of  a  contest  with  the  Germans^  huge  in  frame  and 
multitudinous  in  number,  that  it  required  all  Caesar's  adroitness 
to  restore  their  confidence.  "If,"  he  said,  "  all  deserted  lum, 
he  would  himself  brave  every  hazard,  and  &ce  the  foe  with 
the  Tenth  Legion  alone."  This  had  the  desired  efiect  A 
desperate  battle  was  fought  about  five  miles  from  the  Rhine, 
somewhere  north  of  Bale,  in  which  the  Germans  were  utterly 
defeated ;  and  Ariovistus  himself  only  escaped  in  a  boat  across 
the  great  river  which  was  long  destined  to  remain  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  racea 

Thus  in  one  campaign,  not  only  the  Roman  Province,  but 
all  Gaul,  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  those  German 
invaders  whose  congeners  in  the  time  of  Marius  had  overrun 
the  whole  country,  and  whose  descendants  at  a  later  period 
gave  to  the  conquered  land  its  new  name  of  France. 

§  2.  Caesar's  troops  wintered  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
which  he  had  just  set  fr^e  from  the  Suevian  invaders.  This 
position  at  once  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Belgic  Tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  Seine,  and  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  to 
bar  any  designs  which  might  be  entertained  by  Caesar  for  ex- 
tending the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  its  present  limits. 
Caesar,  informed  of  their  proceedings,  did  not  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked. He  raised  two  new  Legions  without  expecting  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  early  in  the  next  year  (57  b.c.) 
entered  the  Belgic  territory,  which  was  then  bounded  south* 
ward  by  the  Seine  and  Mame.  Here  he  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  Aisne,  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  confede- 
rates to  dislodge  him  or  draw  him  out  to  battle.  Wearied  out, 
they  dispersed,  each  to  their  own  homes ;  and  Cassar  advanced 
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rapidly  into  the  country  of  the  Nervians,  the  most  formidable 
people  of  the  Belgic  League,  who  then  occupied  the  district 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Scheld.  As  he  was  forming  his 
camp  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  first-named  river,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  watchful  enemy,  and  his  whole  army  was  nearly 
cut  off.  He  retrieved  the  disaster  only  at  the  most  imminent 
peril  to  himself,  and  had  to  do  the  duty  both  of  a  common 
soldier  and  a  general.  But  when  the  first  confusion  was  over, 
the  Roman  discipline  prevailed  ;  and  the  brave  barbarians  were 
repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter.  After  this  desperate  battle, 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Lower  Rhine. 

§  3.  In  the  following  year  (56  b.c.),  he  built  a  fleet,  and 
quickly  reduced  the  amphibious  people  of  Bretagne,  who  had 
defied  his  power  and  insulted  his  officers.  He  then  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  occupy  a  post  at  or  near  Martigny  in  the 
Valais,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Pass  of  the  Pennine 
Alp  (Great  St  Bernard),  received  the  submission  of  the  Aqui- 
tanians  in  the  extreme  south  through  his  young  lieutenant  P. 
Crassus,  son  of  the  Triumvir,  and  himself  chastised  the  wild 
Tribes  who  occupied  the  coast-lands  which  now  form  Picardy, 
Artois,  and  French  Flanders, — the  Menapii  and  the  Morini, 
*^  remotest  of  mankind."  *  Thus  in  three  marvellous  campaigns, 
he  seemed  to  have  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Rhine  and  Mount  Jura  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The  brilliancy 
and  rapidity  of  his  successes  silenced  all  questionings  at  Rome. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  call  him  to  account  for  levying  armies 
beyond  what  had  been  allotted  to  him  by  law.  Thanks- 
givings of  fifteen  days — an  unprecedented  length  of  time — 
were  decreed  by  the  Senate. 

§  4.  The  winter  months  of  each  year  were  passed  by  the 
Proconsul  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  After  travelling 
through  his  Cisalpine  Province  to  hold  assizes,  inspect  public 
works,  raise  money  for  his  wars,  and  recruit  his  troops, 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Luca  (Lucca)  —  a  town  on 
the  very  frontier  of  Roman  Italy,  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Rome  itself.     Here  he  could  hold  easy  communication  with  his 

*  "  Eztremosque  hominum  Morinos." — Vii^.  ^^n.  viii.  727; — where  this 
line  and  that  which  precedes  ought  probably  to  be  transposed. 
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partisans  at  home.  Lucca  during  his  residence  was  more  like 
a  regal  court  than  the  quarters  of  a  Roman  Proconsul.  At  one 
time  two  hundred  Senators  were  counted  among  his  visitors ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Lictors  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
numerous  magistrates  who  attended  his  levees.  This  was  in 
the  spring  of  56  B.C.,  when  both  Pompey  and  Crassus  came  to 
hold  conference  with  him.  To  explain  the  object  of  this  visit, 
we  must  know  what  had  been  passing  at  Rome  since  his  departure 
two  years  before. 

§  5.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Clodius,  supported  by  the 
Consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  remained  absolute  at  Rome  during 
the  year  58  b.c.  But  the  insolence  and  audacity  of  the  Patri- 
cian Tribune  after  the  departure  of  Caesar  at  length  gave 
offence  to  Pompey.  Clodius  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  of  a  son  of  Tigranes,  whom  the  great  conqueror  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  East ;  and  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  some  of  his  political  projects,  the  Tribune  accepted  a  large 
ransom  for  the  young  prince.  The  Praetor  L.  Flavins,  a 
creature  of  Pompey  *s,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  liberated 
prisoner  ;  but  Clodius  interfered  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  several  of  Pompey's  adherents 
were  slain.  The  great  man  was  irrevocably  offended,  and 
determined  to  punish  the  Tribune  by  promoting  the  recal  of 
Cicero,  his  chief  enemy.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  the 
Orator,  his  friends  had  been  using  all  exertions  to  compass  this 
end.  His  brother  Quintus,  who  had  lately  returned  frt)m  a  three 
years'  government  in  Asia,  and  was  about  to  join  Caesar  as  one 
of  his  Legates,  his  friend  Atticus,  who  on  this  occasion  forsook 
his  usual  epicurean  ease,  his  old  but  generous  rival  Hor- 
tensius, — all  joined  with  his  wife  Terentia,  a  woman  of  mascu- 
line spirit,  to  watch  every  opportunity  for  promoting  his  inte- 
rests. The  Province  of  Macedonia  had  been  assigned  by  a 
Law  of  Qodius  to  Piso ;  and  Cicero,  partly  through  fear  of  the 
new  Proconsul,  partly  through  desire  of  approaching  Italy, 
ventured  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  Dyrrhachium,  though  it 
was  within  the  prescribed  four  hundred  miles.  But  Pompey's 
quarrel  with  Clodius  had  already  been  announced  by  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Consulate  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  a  known  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  a  creature  of  Pompey. 
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§  6.  An  attempt  had  been  already  made  in  the  Senate  to 
cancel  the  Law  by  which  Cicero  had  been  banished,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  carried  without  regard  to  consti- 
tutional forms.  But  this  attempt  was  stopped  at  once  by 
Tribunician  veto,  and  the  impatient  Orator  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  new  year.  The  new  Consuls,  on  entering  office  (58  b.c), 
immediately  moved  for  the  Orator's  recal ;  and  it  was  proposed 
by  L.  Cotta  that  the  Law  by  which  he  was  banished,  being  in- 
formal, should  be  set  aside  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
But  Pompey,  both  for  the  sake  of  peaces,  and  also  that  Cicero 
might  be  restored  with  all  honour  and  publicity,  urged  that  a 
Law  should  be  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not,  however, 
easy  to  carry  such  a  Law.  Clodius,  though  no  longer  Tribune, 
had  adherents  in  the  new  College,  who  resolutely  interposed 
their  veta  The  motion  was  dropt  for  the  moment,  but  was  pre- 
sently renewed ;  and  Clodius  entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of 
a  large  retinue  fully  armed  and  prepared  for  any  violence.  A 
regular  battle  followed,  which  left  Clodius  master  of  the  field. 
For  some  days  Rome  was  at  his  mercy.  With  his  own  hand 
he  fired  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  and  destroyed  the  Cen- 
sorial Registers.  He  attacked  his  enemies'  houses,  and  many 
persons  were  slain  in  these  riotous  assaults.  No  public  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  him.  The  Consuls  were  powerless.  Of 
Pompey  and  Crassus  we  hear  not  But  a  yoimg  Nobleman, 
named  T.  Aunius  Milo,  bold  and  reckless  as  Clodius  himself, 
raised  a  body  of  Gladiators  at  his  own  charge,  and  succeeded 
in  checking  the  lawless  violence  of  the  Tribune  by  the  use  of 
violence  no  less  lawless.  The  Bill  for  Cicero's  recal  was  now 
for  the  third  time  brought  forward;  and  after  long  delays, 
caused  by  fresh  interference  of  the  Clodian  Tribunes,  it  was 
passed  in  the  month  of  August.^ 

Meantime  the  impatient  Orator  had  been  writing  letters 
from  Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium,  in  which  he  continued  to 
accuse  his  friends  of  coldness  and  insincerity.®  But  when  the 
Law  was  passed,  all  the  clouds  vanished.  Early  in  September, 
about  a  year  and  four  months  after  his  departure,  he  ap- 

^  See  Cicero's  Bubsequent  narrative  of  these  prooeedingB  in  his  speech  pro 
Sestio,  34  sq.,  61  sq. 
«  Ad  Akt,  iii.  13—26. 
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proached  the  Cityy  and  crowds  attended  falm  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Appian  Way.  From  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
Capitol,  all  the  steps  of  the  Temples  and  every  place  of 
vantage  were  thronged  hy  maltitudes,  who  testified  their  satis- 
faction by  loud  applause.  For  the  moment,  the  popularity 
which  had  followed  his  Consulship  returned,  and  in  honest 
pride  he  ascended  to  the  Capitoline  Temple  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Gods  for  turning  the  hearts  of  the  People. 

§  7.  At  this  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome. 
This  might  in  part  be  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  chief  granaries  of  Italy.  The  King,  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  had  lately  been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  was  now 
at  Rome  seeking  aid  from  the  Senate  to  procure  restoration  to 
his  throne.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  People,  accustomed 
to  be  fed  by  the  State,  murmured  loudly.  Prices  had  fallen 
after  the  return  of  Cicero,  and  his  friends  attributed  this  cheap- 
ness to  the  Orator's  recal.  But  before  his  return  to  Rome,  they 
had  again  risen ;  and  Clodius  hastened  to  attribute  this  untoward 
change  to  the  same  cause.  On  the  day  after  his  triumphant 
entry,  therefore,  the  Orator  appeared  in  the  Senate,  and  after 
returning  thanks  for  his  recal,  he  moved  that  an  extraordinary 
Commission  should  be  issued  to  Pompey,  by  wluch  he  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  complete  control  over  the  corn-market  of 
the  Empire.^  The  Consuls  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposal, 
and  added  that  the  Commission  should  run  for  five  years,  with 
the  command  of  money,  troops,  fleets,  and  all  things  necessary 
for  absolute  authority.  The  Senate  dared  not  oppose  the 
hungry  mob ;  and  the  Bill  passed,  though  Pompey  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  clauses  which  invested  him  with  military 
power.  He  proved  unable  to  influence  prices,  or  in  other 
words  to  force  nature,  and  the  coveted  appointment  resulted  in 
unpopularity. 

§  8.  At  tiie  same  time,  handsome  sums  were  voted  to  Cicero 
to  enable  him  to  rebuild  his  ruined  houses,  and  to  compensate 
him  for  the  destruction  of  his  property.  Encouraged  both  by 
the  favour  of  the  Senate  and  by  his  present  popularity  in  the 
Forum,  he  proceeded  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  Clodius 
for  assuming  the  Tribunate  illegally,  and  for  seditious  conduct 

*  Ad  Att.  iT.  1,  6. 
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during  his  office.  The  reckless  demagogue  prepared  to  resist 
by  means  of  his  armed  mob.  But  he  received  support  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Cato  had  returned  from  executing  the 
hatefiil  Commission  given  him  by  Qodius.  The  helpless  Prince 
of  Cyprus,  despairing  of  resistance,  though  Cato  was  unattended 
by  an  armed  force,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  the  Roman, 
with  rigorous  punctuality,  proceeded  to  sell  all  the  royal  pro- 
perty and  reduce  the  island  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince. On  his  return,  he  paid  large  sums  into  the  Treasury, 
insisted  on  his  accounts  being  examined  with  minute  scrutiny, 
and  took  pride  in  having  executed  his  Conunission,  without 
regard  either  to  the  justice  of  its  origin,  or  to  mercy  in  its 
execution.  But  this  Commission  would  become  illegal,  were  the 
Tribunate  of  Clodius  declared  illegal.  Cato,  therefore,  with 
the  usual  perversity  of  his  logic,  came  forward  as  a  warm 
defender  of  Clodius  and  the  acts  of  his  Tribunate. 

§  9.  While  the  question  was  pending,  fipesh  passions  were 
excited  by  the  application  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  The  King 
had  consulted  Cato  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  though  the 
Roman  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  ruining  the  King's  bro- 
ther ;  and  Cato  had  vainly  advised  him  to  procure  restoration 
by  any  means  rather  than  by  application  to  Rome,  whose  assist- 
ance was  only  to  be  bought  by  ruin.  But  Ptolemy  neglected 
the  well-meant  advice;  and  when  he  appeared  at  Rome  to 
demand  succour,  every  Senator  of  influence  claimed  the  lucrative 
task  of  giving  back  her  King  to  Egypt.  Pompey  sought  it ; 
Crassus  sought  it ;  and  the  latter  person  now  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  the  mover  of  a  popular  force,  independent  of  his 
brother  Triumvirs.  But  the  Senate  was  too  jealous  of  the  Tri- 
umvirs to  increase  their  power, — ^and  all  the  great  expectants 
of  the  Egyptian  commission  were  disappointed.  It  was  con- 
ferred, as  if  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  upon  the  late 
Consul  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  had  obtained  the  Province  of 
Cilicia ;  but  the  Tribune  C.  Cato  produced  an  oracle  from  the 
Sibylline  Books,  which  forbade  the  use  of  an  army.  Lentulus, 
therefore,  obtained  a  commission  without  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting it,  and  the  question  in  reality  was  left  open  for  future 
aspirants. 

§  10.  In  the  heat  of  this  contest,  Clodius  had  been  elected 
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iEdile,  and  thus  for  the  nonce  escaped  the  impeachment  which 
was  menacing.  The  armed  conflicts  between  him  and  Milo 
continued;  and  the  Consular  election  for  the  year  55  b.c. 
threatened  to  become  the  opportunity  of  serious  bloodshed.  The 
Consuls  of  the  current  year  (57  b.c.),  Cn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus 
and  L.  Philippus,  were  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  they  supported  with  their  whole  influence  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  brother-in  law  of  Cato  and  a  determined  an- 
tagonist of  the  Triumviral  Cabal.  This  man  threatened  that 
his  first  act  should  be  to  recal  CaBsar  from  his  province.  Pom- 
pey  also  and  Crassus  met  with  little  favour  from  him.  And 
thus  common  danger  again  united  the  Three  Men  who  had 
lately  been  diverging.  It  was  to  concert  measures  for  thwart- 
ing the  reviving  energy  of  the  Senate,  that  the  ominous  meeting 
at  Lucca  was  proposed  and  took  effect  What  passed  between 
the  Three  is  only  known  from  the  results. 

§  11.  Pompey  and  Crassus  returned  to  Rome  from  their 
interview  at  Lucca,  fully  pledged  (as  it  is  evident  from  what 
followed)  to  prevent  the  election  of  Domitius  and  the  recal 
of  Caesar.  To  fulfil  both  these  conditions,  they  came  for- 
ward themselves  as  joint  Candidates  for  a  Second  Consul- 
ship. The  Senate,  however,  had  gathered  courage  of  late. 
Milo  held  Clodius  in  check,  and  the  Consuls  hindered  the 
election  of  the  powerful  Confederates  by  refusing  to  hold  the 
Comitia.  The  powers  of  government  were  in  abeyance.  The 
Calends  of  January  came,  and  there  were  no  Magistrates  to 
ajssume  the  government.  But  young  Crassus  had  just  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Gallic 
veterans  from  Caesar's  army.  Under  the  fear  of  violence,  the 
Senatorial  Chiefe  drew  back,  and  allowed  Pompey  and  Crassus 
to  assume  the  Consulship,  as  Marius  and  Cinna  had  assumed  it, 
without  any  regular  form  of  Election.  They  immediately  held 
Comitia  for  the  Election  of  the  other  Curule  Magistracies. 
Cato  offered  himself  for  the  Prsetorship,  but  was  defeated  by 
Vatinius,  a  person  chiefly  known  as  a  mercenary  instrument  of 
Csesar's  policy. 

§  12.  Soon  after,  further  fruits  of  the  Conference  of  Lucca 
appeared.  The  Tribune,  C.  Trebonius,  moved  in  the  Assembly 
of  Tribes  that  the  Consuls  should  receive  special  Provinces  for 
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the  space  of  five  years, — Syria  being  allotted  to  Crassos,  Spain 
to  Pompey.  Wliether  the  Consuls  intended  to  bring  forward 
a  Supplementary  Law  to  extend  Caesar's  command,  or  whether 
they  purposed  to  break  faith  with  their  absent  confederate,  can- 
not be  known.  But  the  Caesarian  party  at  Rome  exclaimed  so 
loudly  against  the  omission  of  their  leader's  name,  that  Pompey 
himself  added  a  clause  to  the  Trebonian  Law,  by  which  Caesar's  j 

goYemment  of  the  Gauls  and  lUyria  was  extended  for  an 
additional  five  years,  to  date  from  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term.*  During  the  first  day  Cato  obstructed  the  Law  by  his 
old  device  of  speaking  against  time.  But  when  a  second  day 
seemed  likely  to  be  wasted  in  like  manner,  Trebonius  com- 
mitted him  to  prison.  Two  Tribunes  who  threatened  to  inter- 
pose their  veto  were  prevented  from  attending  the  Assembly  by 
the  use  of  positive  force. 

§  13.  Pompey  endeavoiu^ed  to  outdo  even  Caesar  in  bidding 
for  the  favour  of  the  People  by  magnificent  spectacles.  In  his 
name,  his  Freedman  Demetrius  erected  the  first  Theatre  of 
stone  which  Rome  had  yet  seen,  and  exhibited  combats  of  wild  < 

beasts  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed.  Then  for  the  first 
time  a  combat  between  elephants  was  witnessed  in  the  arena.' 

§  14.  Cicero  after  his  return  from  exile  had  for  a  time  eagerly 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits.  To  pass  over  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  restora- 
tion of  his  property  in  the  year  57  b.c.,  we  find  him  defending, 
among  others,  P.  Sestius,  M.  Cselius,  and  L.  Balbus,  and  the 
speeches  he  delivered  as  their  advocate  are  fiill  of  interesting 
allusions  to  the  state  of  political  afiPairs.  In  the  Senate  also  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  Before  the  conference 
of  Lucca,  the  Triumviral  Cabal  seemed  shaken,  and  Pompey 
seemed  to  be  roused  from  his  apathy  by  tJie  insolence  of 
Clodius.  At  that  juncture  the  Orator  ventured  to  move  in  the 
Senate  the  repeal  of  Caesar's  Law  for  dividing  the  Campanian 
Lands,  and  his  motion  was  warmly  received  by  the  leading 
Senators.     But  after  the  Conference,  a  message  was  conveyed 


•  YeU.  Pat.  ii.  46.  By  the  Vatinian  Law,  Caesar's  command  extended  from 
the  begiuning  of  58  to  the  end  of  54  B.C.;  by  the  Trebonian,  from  the  beginning 
of  53  to  the  end  of  49. 

'  Ascon.  in  Piwnianamf  pp.  2  and  15,  ed.  OreUi. 
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to  him  through  Crassus  which  convinced  him  at  once  of  the 
renewed  union  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  of  the  danger  which  might 
again  overtake  him.  He  was,  moreover,  hecoming  disgusted 
with  the  Senatorial  Chiefs.  Lucullus,  after  spending  his  latter 
days  in  profuse  and  ostentatious  luxury,  was  sinking  into  a 
state  of  senile  apathy.  Hortenaus,  always  more  of  an  Advocate 
than  a  Statesman,  was  devoted  to  his  fish-ponds  and  his  planta- 
tiona  With  Cato  the  gentler  nature  of  Cicero  never  acted 
harmoniously.  The  persons  who  were  now  rising  to  be  Chiefs 
of  the  Senate,  such  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Milo,  and  others, 
were  as  little  loth  to  use  lawless  force  as  Clodius.  It  had  been 
best  for  Cicero  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  his  friend  Atticus 
and  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  at  a  time  when  there 
seemed  no  place  left  for  him  on  the  field  of  politics.  But  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  those  active  and  stirring 
pursuits  which  he  had  followed  from  youth  upwards.  He  could 
not  bear  to  abandon  the  Senate-house  and  Forum ;  he  would 
not  join  the  violent  members  of  the  Senatorial  party ;  he  dared 
not  oppose  the  Triumvirs.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  these 
conflicting  fears  and  wishes  without  quitting  the  ranks  of  the 
Senatorial  Oligarchy  and  joining  the  supporters  of  the  Trium- 
viral  Cabal.  The  first  step  Cicero  took  with  little  regret ;  the 
second  no  doubt  gave  him  much  paia  Nevertheless  he  took 
it.  Soon  after  the  conference  of  Lucca  a  change  appeared 
in  his  politics.  He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  prolongation  of 
Csesar's  command,  and  pronounced  a  laboured  panegyric  on 
Crassus,  whom  he  had  always  disliked.  To  Caesar  he  had 
been  reconciled  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  Proconsul  The  gallant  son  of  Crassus,  who 
had  returned  flushed  with  triumph  from  the  Gallic  wars,  was  a 
devoted  follower  of  Cicero ;  and  perhaps  personal  feeling  for 
the  son  supplied  feelings  and  words  which  the  father  could  not 
have  claimed.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Gcero  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  ferocity  of  Milo  and  the  new  Senatorial  Chie& 
It  is  even  possible  that  he  really  believed  the  best  hope  of 
moderate  and  regular  government  was  from  the  Triumvirs 
At  all  events  his  Letters  written  at  this  time  show  that  be 
laboured  to  convince  his  friends  and  perhaps  himself  that  such 
was  his  belief.^ 

s  M  Famiis  v.  8  ;  tu.  5  and  17  ;  ad  Qumtum  Fratrem,  il  13,  etc. 
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§  15.  In  some  points,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Cicero  carried  his  compliance  beyond  the  limits  eyen  of  poli- 
tical morality.  Since  the  first  extraordinary  appointment  of 
Pompey  to  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  had  become 
common  to  confer  provinces  and  commands,  not  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Sempronian  Law,  but  by  special  votes  of 
the  People.  In  this  way  the  profligate  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in- 
law,  had  received  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and  Gabinius, 
Pompey's  creature,  that  of  Syria.  These  men  had  used  their 
power  in  the  manner  now  too  common ;  Cicero  had  in- 
veighed against  them  in  his  most  vehement  manner  soon  after 
his  return,  and  the  efiect  of  his  speech  was  such  that  Piso 
was  recalled.  Gabinius,  meantime,  had  taken  a  daring  step. 
Lentulus  Spinther,  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  was  (as  has  been  said) 
unable  to  execute  his  Commission  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes. 
The  King,  therefore,  applied  to  Gabinius,  and  by  the  offer  of 
enormous  sums  prevailed  upon  him  to  march  to  Alexandria 
without  waiting  for  a  Commission.  Gabinius,  by  the  aid  of 
an  armed  force,  had  no  difficulty  in  reinstating  Ptolemy.  This 
was  during  the  Consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.  Being 
superseded  by  Crassus  in  his  Syrian  government,  Gabinius  re- 
turned to  Rome.  He  found  the  People  inftiriated  against  him 
for  daring  to  lead  an  army  into  Egypt  in  despite  of  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  and  he  was  impeached.  By  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey, doubtless,  he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  again  indicted 
for  extortion  in  his  Province,  and  Cicero,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Pompey,  came  forward  to  defend  him.  But  this  time  he  was 
condemned,  no  doubt  most  justly,  and  sought  safety  in  exile. 

§  16.  The  Triumviral  Cabal  now  hastened  to  dissolution. 
In  the  year  54  b.c.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Csesar  and  wife  of 
Pompey,  died  in  childbed.  Though  Pompey  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  she  had  been  to  him  a  loving  and  faithful 
wife.  He  on  his  part  was  so  devoted  to  his  young  and  beau- 
tifiil  consort,  that  ancient  authors  attribute  much  of  his  apathy 
in  public  matters  to  the  happiness  which  he  found  in  domestic 
life.  This  faithful  attachment  to  Julia  is  the  most  amiable 
point  in  a  character  otherwise  cold  and  unattractive.  So  much 
was  Julia  beloved  by  all,  that  the  People  voted-  her  the  extra- 
ordinary honour  of  a  public  funeral  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
Her  death  set  Pompey  free  at  once  from  ties  which  might  long 
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have  bound  him  to  Caesar,  and  also  impelled  him  to  drown  the 
sense  of  his  loss  in  the  busy  whirl  of  public  life. 

§  17.  Meanwhile  Crassus  had  left  Rome  for  the  East,  and 
thus  destroyed  another  link  in  the  chain  that  had  hitherto  main- 
tained political  union  among  the  Triumvirs.  Early  in  the  year 
after  his  Consulship  (54  b.c.)  he  succeeded  Gabinius  in  the 
government  of  Syria.  His  chief  object  in  seeking  this  Pro- 
vince was  to  carry  the  Roman  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Parthians  to  win  fresh  additions  to  his 
enormous  fortune,  while  a  great  military  triumph  might  serve 
to  balance  the  conquests  of  Pompey  in  the  same  regions,  and 
of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  53  b.c., 
about  twelve  mouths  after  the  death  of  Julia,  Rome  was  horror- 
struck  by  hearing  that  the  wealthy  Proconsul  and  his  gallant 
son  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  had  been  destroyed. 

§  18.  The  Parthians,  a  people  ori^naUy  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fallen  under  the  nominal  sway  of 
Seleucus  and  his  successors  on  the  Graeco-Syrian  throne.  As 
that  dynasty  fell  into  decay,  the  Parthians  continually  waxed 
bolder;  till  at  the  time  of  the  great  Mithridatic  War  we 
iSnd  their  King  Phamaces  claiming  to  be  called  King  of 
Kings,  and  exercising  despotic  power  over  the  whole  of  Persia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  to  the  Euphrates  westward.  Their 
capital  was  fixed  at  the  Greek  city  of  Seleuceia  on  the 
Tigris ;  and  here  the  King  maintained  a  court,  in  which  the 
barbaric  splendour  of  the  East  was  strangely  mingled  with  the 
frugal  refinements  introduced  by  the  Greek  settlers  and  adven- 
turers, who  abounded  in  all  quarters.  They  possessed  a  nmne- 
rous  cavalry,  clad  in  light  armour,  used  to  scour  the  broad 
plains  of  the  countries  they  overran,  trained  to  disperse  like  a 
cloud  before  regular  troops,  but  to  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy 
as  they  fled.  Orodes,  their  present  E^ng,  already  threatened 
with  an  attack  by  Gabinius,  was  not  unprepared  for  the  war 
which  Crassus  lost  no  time  in  beginning. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  Proconsulship,  Crassus  was  too  late 
for  serious  attack ;  but  early  in  the  next  spring  (53  b.c.)  he 
advanced  in  strength  from  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
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appointed  army.    Artabazus,  the  present  King  of  Armenia, 

who  through  fear  of  the   Parthian  monarch  was  sincerely 

attached  to  Rome,  wished  the  Proconsul  to  take  Armenia  as 

a  basis  of  operations,  and  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Tigris, 

so  as  to  avoid  the  open  plains,  where  the  Parthian  horsemen, 

seconded  by  the  heat  of  summer,  would  act  against  him  at 

terrible  advantage.     C.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  most  experienced 

officer  of  the  Proconsul, — a  man  who  afterwards  became  famous  | 

as  the  chief  author  of  Caesar's  death, — took  the  same  view. 

But  Crassus  was  impatient,  and  neglecting  all  advice,  marched 

straight  across  the  plains.     What  was  foretold  happened.    The 

Parthians,  avoiding  a  general  battle,  drew  on  the  Romans  into 

the  heart  of  Mesopotamia,  lill  the  Legionaries,  £aint  with  heat 

and  hunger,  could  advance  no  further.    As  they  began  to 

retreat,  they  were  enveloped  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  and 

pursued  by  a  great  army  commanded  by  Surenas,  a  principal 

officer  of  Orodes.    At  Charrse,  the  Haran  where  Abraham  once 

dwelt,  he  halted  and  oflered  battle.    It  was  accepted,  and  the 

Proconsul  was  defeated.    Still  he  contrived  to  make  good  his 

retreat,  and  was  within  reach  of  the  mountains  that  skirt  the 

western  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  when  he  was 

induced  to   accept  a  conference  offered  by  the  treacherous 

Surena&     At  this  conference  he  was  seized  and  slain,  as  the 

Chiefs  of  the  Ten  Thousand  had  been  dealt  with  three  centuries 

before.     His  head  was  sent  to  Orodes,  who  ordered  molten  gold 

to  be  poured  into  the  mouth.     Young  Publius,  the  friend  of 

Caesar  and  of  Cicero,  fell  in  the  struggle,  fighting  valiantly  for  his 

father.     Cassius  alone  of  the  chief  officers  did  the  duty  of  a 

general,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  off  his  division  of  the  army 

in  safety  to  the  Roman  frontiers.     For  two  years  he  continued 

to  defend  the  Province  against  the  Parthian  assaults,  till  in  51  b.c. 

a  decisive  victory  on  the  confines  of  Cilida  and  Syria  checked 

their  advances,  and  enabled  Cassius  to  hand  over  the  latter 

Province  in  a  peaceful  condition  to  Bibulus. 

§  19.  Meanwhile  Caesar  in  Gaul  was  also  involved  in  un- 
expected difficulties.  In  his  three  first  campaigns  (58 — 56  b.€.), 
as  has  been  said,  he  seemed  to  have  reduced  all  Gaul  to  silent 
submission.  In  the  two  next  years  he  was  engaged  in  expe- 
ditions calculated  rather  to  astonish  and  dazzle  men's  minds 
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at  Rome  than  necessary  to  secure  his  conquests.  Fresh  swarms 
of  Germans  had  begun  to  cross  the  Rhine  near  Coblenz.^  He 
defeated  them  near  that  place  with  slaughter  so  terrible,  that 
upwards  of  150,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the 
sword  or  to  have  perished  in  the  Rhine.  To  terrify  them  still 
further,  he  threw  a  bridge  oyer  the  broad  river  at  a  spot  pro- 
bably between  Coblenz  and  Andernach,  which  was  completed 
in  ten  days, — a  miracle  of  engineering  art  He  then  advanced 
into  Germany,  burning  and  destroying,  and  broke  up  his  bridge 
as  he  retired.  Caesar's  account  of  the  victory  of  Coblenz  was 
not  received  with  the  same  applause  in  the  Senate  as  had 
welcomed  the  triumphs  of  previous  years.  It  appeared  that  the 
German  chiefs  had  come  into  the  Roman  camp,  that  Caesar 
detained  them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  broken  an  armistice, 
and  while  they  were  captives  had  attacked  their  army.  The 
facts  as  narrated  by  himself  bear  an  appearance  of  ill  faith. 
Cato  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  proposed  that  Csesar  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Germans,  as  an  offering  in  expiation  of 
treachery.  But  such  a  proposition  came  with  an  ill  grace  even 
from  Cato's  mouth.  Few  Romans  acknowledged  the  duty  of 
keeping  faith  with  barbarians ;  and  if  Csesar  had  not  been  the 
enemy  of  the  Senatorial  party,  probably  nothing  would  have  been 
said  of  his  treachery.  But  however  this  might  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Decree  would  have  been  an  empty  threat.  Who  could 
have  been  found  to  "bell  the  cat?"  Who  would  or  could 
have  arrested  Csesar  at  the  head  of  his  Legions^? 

§  20.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (55  b.c.)  that 
he  passed  over  into  our  own  island,  taking  ship  probably  at 
Witsand  near  Calais,  and  landing  on  the  open  beach  near 
Deal  In  the  next  year  he  repeated  the  invasion  of  Britain 
with  a  much  larger  force,  marched  up  the  Stour,  took  Can- 
terbury, crossed  the  Thames  above  London,  probably  near 
Walton,  defeated  Caouvelaunus,  the  gallant  chief  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  and  took  their  town,  which  stood  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  modem  St.  Albans.  Little  result  followed  from  these 
expeditions  except  to  spread  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name, 

^  It  BaemB  oertain  that  this  is  what  Cfosar  meami  by  "ad  confluentem  Moaa 
et  Rheni/'  BeU,  GalL  ir.  15.  The  Mo&a  here  must  be  the  Moselle,  not  the 
if«uM,~ or  else  Moeuhe  must  be  restored. 
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and  to  afford  matter  of  wonderment  at  Roma  Cicero's  curi- 
osity about  these  unknown  lands  was  satisfied  by  letters  from 
his  brother  Quintus,  and  from  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  learned 
lawyer,  who  attended  Cssar  in  a  civil  capacity  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cicero  himself.^ 

§  21.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  how  hollow  was  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gaul.  During  the  winter  of  54-53  b.c.,  Caesar  had 
spread  his  troops  in  winter-quarters  over  a  wide  area.  Ambiorix, 
a  crafty  and  able  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  half-German  Tribe 
on  either  side  of  the  Meuse,  assaulted  the  camp  of  Cotta  and 
Sabinus,  and  by  adroit  cunning  contrived  to  cut  off  two  Legions. 
He  then  attacked  Q.  Qcero.  But  this  officer,  though  stationed  in 
the  hostile  country  of  the  Nervii  with  one  Legion  only,  gallantly 
defended  his  camp  tUl  he  was  relieved  by  Caesar  himself,  who 
had  not  yet,  according  to  his  custom,  left  Transalpine  Gaul. 
Alarmed  by  the  general  insurrection  which  was  threatened  by 
these  bold  movements  of  Ambiorix,  Caesar  asked  Pompey  to 
lend  him  a  Legion  from  his  Spanish  army ;  and  his  request 
was  granted  at  once.  The  next  year's  campaign  quelled  the 
attempt  of  Ambiorix,  and  Caesar  returned  to  Italy  during  the 
winter  of  53-52  b.c.,  where  his  presence  was  needed,  as  we  shall 
presently  hear.  But  in  the  years  52  and  51  b.c.  all  central 
Gaul  rose  against  the  Romans,  under  the  able  conduct  of 
Vercingetorix,  chief  of  the  Arvemians.  The  combined  Gauls 
for  the  most  part  declined  open  conflicts,  and  threw  themselves 
into  towns  fortified  with  great  skill  and  defended  with  great 
obstinacy.  But,  notwithstanding  some  reverses,  the  rapid  move- 
ments and  steady  resolution  of  Caesar  and  his  officers  triumphed. 
The  last  hope  of  the  Gauls  lay  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Avari- 
cum  (Bourges) ;  and  when  this  at  last  yielded,  all  actual  resist- 
ance was  at  an  end.  But  for  the  two  next  winters  he  was  again 
obliged  to  winter  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  year  50  b.c,  the  ninth  of  his  command,  he  had  conquered 
the  whole  country,  and  reduced  every  murmur  to  silence.  This 
conquest  was  achieved  at  a  fearful  loss  of  life.  Nearly  a 
million  of  Gauls  and  Germans  are  computed  to  have  been 
sacrificed  in  those  eight  years  of  war.    Caesar  was  humane  in 

«  Epiat.  ad  Att,  iv.  16,  13  ;  17,  3 ;  ad  Qumtvm  Fratrem,  ii.  16,  4. 
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the  treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but,  like  a  true  Roman,  he 
counted  the  lives  of  barbarians  as  naught. 

§  22.  While  therefore  Crassus  was  engaged,  never  to  return, 
in  the  East,  and  Caesar  was  occupied  with  serious  dangers  in 
Gaul,  Pompey,  no  longer  bound  by  marriage  ties,  was  complete 
master  of  Rome.  Contrary  to  aU  precedent,  he  sent  lieutenants 
to  govern  Spain  in  his  stead,  pleading  his  employment  as 
Curator  of  the  Corn-market  as  a  reason  for  his  remaining  at 
home.  As  a  matter  of  form,  he  lived  outside  the  City  at  his 
Alban  villa,  and  never  appeared  publicly  at  least  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  But  he  did  not  the  less  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  political  events.  At  present,  indeed,  he  interfered  little. 
He  seems  to  have  expected  that  the  condition  of  things  would 
at  length  become  so  desperate,  and  all  government  so  impos- 
sible, that  all  orders  would  unite  in  proclaiming  him  Dictator. 
In  54  B.C.  Consuls  were  elected  who  were  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  than  of  the  popular  party,  probably  by  a  free 
use  of  money.  When  the  elections  for  53  b.c.  approached, 
several  Tribunes  of  the  popular  party  bound  themselves  to- 
gether, and  by  their  veto  prevented  all  elections  whatsoever ; 
and  for  eight  months  the  City  was  left  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
without  any  responsible  government.  At  length  two  Consuls 
were  chosen ;  but  when  they  proposed  to  hold  the  Comitia  for 
the  elections  of  52  aa,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed.  The 
Tribunes  obstinately  refused  to  permit  any  elections  ;  and  when 
the  Calends  of  January  came  round,  there  were  no  Magistrates 
to  assume  the  government  But  in  a  few  days  an  event  hap- 
pened which  completely  altered  all  political  relationa 

§  23.  We  may  attribute  all  the  late  movements  of  the  Tri- 
bunes to  the  inspiration  of  Clodius.  In  Caesar's  absence  he 
had  become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party*  During  the 
present  interregnum,  he  came  forward  as  candidate  for  the 
Prsetorship,  while  his  enemy  Milo  sought  to  be  Consul.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  52  ac,  Milo  was  travelling  with  his  wife 
and  family,  attended  (as  usual)  by  a  strong  armed  retinue, 
along  the  Appian  Road  to  Lanuvium,  where  he  held  a  munici- 
pal office.  Near  Bovillae  he  met  Clodius  riding  with  a  smaU 
number  of  attendants  also  armed.  A  quarrel  arose  among  the 
servants ;  Clodius  mingled  in  the  fray,  and  being  wounded  took 
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refiige  in  a  tarern.  Milo,  determined  not  to  suffer  for  an 
imperfect  act  of  yiolence,  surrounded  the  house,  drew  forth  his 
wounded  enemy,  and  left  him  dead  upon  the  road.  The  body 
was  picked  up  by  a  friend  soon  after,  and  carried  to  Rome. 
Here  it  was  exposed  in  the  Forum,  and  a  dreadful  riot  arose. 
The  houses  of  Milo  and  other  Senatorial  chiefs  were  assaulted, 
but  they  were  strongly  built  and  prepared  for  defence,  and  the 
populace  was  beaten  off.  But  the  furniture  of  the  Curia,  the 
ancient  meeting-place  of  the  Senate,  was  seized  to  make  a 
funeral  pile  to  the  deceased  demagogue  :  the  Curia  itself  and 
other  buildings  were  involved  in  flames.  Every  day  witnessed 
a  fresh  riot,  till  the  Senate  named  Pompey  as  head  of  a  Com- 
mission destined  to  restore  order.  This  was  done  ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  would  have  been  appointed  Dictator  at  once, 
had  not  Caesar  been  at  Lucca  during  this  winter,  watching 
for  a  false  move  of  the  party  opposed  to  him.  To  avoid  a 
direct  collision,  Cato  and  Bibulus  recommended  that  Pompey 
should  be  named  as  sole  Consul.  Milo  was  soon  aft;er  brought 
to  trial  for  the  death  of  Clodius.  Cicero  was  his  advocate,  and 
bad  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  a  speech  in  justi- 
fication of  the  slaughter  of  Clodius.  The  jury  were  willing  to 
have  acquitted  Milo.  But  Pompey  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
a  citizen  as  troublesome  on  the  one  side  as  Clodius  had  been 
on  the  other ;  and  he  placed  soldiers  at  every  avenue  of  the 
Court  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  preserving  order.  This 
unwonted  sight,  and  the  fear  of  popular  violence,  robbed  Cicero 
of  his  eloquence  and  the  Judges  of  their  courage.  Milo  was 
condemned,  and  fled  to  Marseilles.  Cicero  sent  him  there  a 
written  speech,  such  (he  said)  as  he  intended  to  have  spoken. 
Milo,  who  knew  not  fear,  sarcastically  replied,  that  '^  he  was 
glad  that  it  had  not  been  delivered :  else  he  should  not  then 
have  been  eating  the  fine  mullets  of  Marseilles." 

§  24.  Pompey  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
He  was  virtually  raised  to  the  position  of  Dictator,  without 
being  bound  to  any  party — Popular  or  Senatorial.  But  ftx)m 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  break  with 
Caesar  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Senatorial  Nobility 
without  binding  himself  to  its  traditional  policy.  He  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Mctellus  Scipio,  a  leading  member 
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of  the  Aristocracy,  and  on  the  Ist  of  August  associated  his 
new  father-in-law  in  the  Consulship  with  himself.  He  repealed 
some  of  the  democratic  measures  of  Clodius,  and  made  rules 
for  the  better  conduct  of  Elections,  and  the  assignment  of  Pro- 
vinces. He  struck  indirectly  at  Csesar  by  several  new  enact- 
ments. He  procured  a  Decree  of  the  Senate  by  which  his 
government  of  Spain  was  prolonged  for  five  years  longer, 
whereas  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  would  terminate  in  little 
more  than  two  years.  By  this  Law  Pompey  calculated  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  own  army  on  foot  after  the  Gallic 
conqueror  had  disbanded  his.  In  anticipation  of  Caesar's  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  second  Consulship,  it  was  further  provided  that 
no  one  should  hold  a  Province  till  five  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  end  of  his  tenure  of  office.  By  this  Law  Pompey  calculated 
that  his  rival  would  be  left  for  this  period  without  any  Imilitary 
force.  It  is  strange  that  Pompey,  with  the  intimate  know- 
ledge that  he  ought  to  have  gained  of  Caesar*s  character  during 
his  long  political  connexion  with  him,  should  not  have  foreseen 
that  a  man  so  resolute  and  so  ambitious  would  break  through 
the  cobwebs  of  law  by  the  strong  hand. 

§  25.  Pompey  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  remaining  as 
supreme  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  without  joining  heart  and 
hand  with  the  Senatorial  NobUity.  The  men  who  were  now 
coming  forward  as  leaders  of  that  party  were  men  of  action. 
Lucullus  was  dead.  Hortensius  also  was  dead  to  public  life. 
Cicero  left  Rome  at  this  moment  to  assume  the  government 
of  Cilicia  in  virtue  of  the  Law  just  passed  by  Pompey,  by 
which  Magistrates  lately  in  office  were  excluded  from  govern- 
ments ;  for  it  was  added,  that  the  present  need  should  be 
supplied  by  those  Consulars  or  Praetorians  who  had  not  yet 
held  governments.  The  Orator  was  absent  from  the  be- 
ginning of  51  to  the  end  of  50  b.c.,  and  during  this  time  the 
chief  authority  in  the  Senate  belonged  to  the  brothers  M.  Mar- 
cellus  and  C.  Marcellus,  who  held  the  Consulship  successively 
in  the  above-named  years,  together  with  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
and  others,  who  hated  Pompey  almost  as  much  as  Caesar.  The 
People  of  Rome  and  Italy  looked  on  with  little  interest.  They 
had  no  sympathy  either  with  Pompey  or  the  Senate,  and  Caesar's 

long  absence  had  weakened  his  influence  in  the  Forum.    It 
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was  simply  a  dispute  for  power  between  the  Senatorial  Nobility 
on  the  one  hand  and  two  military  chiefB  on  the  other.  These 
chiefe  at  first  united  against  the  Senate,  and  then  parted  so 
irreconcileably,  that  one  of  them  was  thro^  into  a  forced 
aUiance  with  that  body.  Pompey  and  the  Senatorial  leaders 
agreed  only  in  one  pointy — the  necessity  of  stripping  Caesar  of 
power. 


1 
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CHAPTER    LXVII. 

SECOND  CIVIL  WAR :  DEATH  OF  POMPEY.    (50—48  B.C.) 

§  1.  First  moyes  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  against  Csosar.  §  2.  Quietude  of 
Qaul.  §  3.  Enemies  and  Friends  of  Csesar  at  Rome :  Curio :  Cselius  : 
Antony.  §  4.  Proposals  and  coxmter-proposals  in  50  b.c.  §  5.  Caesar  out- 
lawed :  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  Tribunes,  fly  to  his  camp.  §  6.  Both 
parties  ill  prepared  for  inunediate  war :  Pompey's  confidence.  §  7.  Csesai's 
advance  to  Corfinium.  §  8.  Pompey  leaves  Italy :  Caesar  at  Rome.  §  9. 
Csesar  conquers  Pompeians  in  Spain.  §  10.  Surrender  of  Marseilles :  return 
of  Cffisar  to  Rome.  §  11.  First  Dictatorship,  for  eleven  days.  §  12.  Illyria 
won  by  Pompeians :  failure  of  Curio  in  Afiica.  §  13.  Return  of  Cicero  from 
Cilicia :  he  remains  in  Italy,  but  at  length  joins  Pompey.  §  14.  Position 
and  forces  of  Pompey  in  the  East.  §  15.  In  the  autumn  of  49  B.a  Caesar 
lands  in  Epirus :  Pompey  hastens  to  Dyrrhachium.  §  16.  Next  spring, 
Caesar  isjoined  by  Antony.  §  17.  He  draws  lines  round  Pompey's  position: 
Pompey  breaks  the  blockade  and  defeats  Caesar.  §  18.  Retreat  of  Caesar, 
who  succeeds  in  joining  Calvinus  in  Thessaly.  §  19.  Pompey  also  joins 
Hetellus  Scipio  at  Larissa :  both  armies  come  in  view  at  Pharsalia.  §  20. 
Battle  of  Pharsalia :  flight  of  Pompey.  §  21.  Pursuit.  §  22.  Pompey  seeks 
refuge  at  Lesbos  :  his  plans.  §  23.  He  goes  to  Egypt:  for  what  reason: 
murder  of  Pompey.    §  24.  Estimate  of  his  life  and  character. 

§  1.  The  Senatorial  Chiefs  had  resolved  to  break  with  Caesar^ 
The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  Consul  M.  Marcellus,  in 
September,  51  b.c.*  The  Proconsul  had  at  that  time  just 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  formidable  insurrection  organised 
by  Yercingetorix,  and  the  fact  of  his  complete  success  could  not 
yet  be  known  at  Rome.  It  was  the  eighth  year  of  his  com* 
mand,  and  therefore  little  more  than  two  years  were  yet  to  run 
before  he  became  a  private  citizen.  He  had,  however,  already 
intimated  his  intention  of  offering  himself  for  the  Consulship, 
either  in  the  next  year  or  the  year  after  that,  in  order  that 
he  might,  by  continued  tenure  of  office,  be  safe  from  the  pro- 
secution with  which  he  was  threatened  on  laying  down  his 
proconsular  command  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  ask  permission 
of  the  Senate  that  he  might  become  a  Candidate  without  r&- 

■  Cicero  ad  Fam,  viii.  8, 
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turning  to  Rome.  For,  if  he  continued  to  be  Proconsul,  he 
could  not  legally  enter  the  gates  ;  and  if  he  ceased  to  be  Pro- 
consul, he  would  be  exposed  to  personal  danger  from  the  enmity 
of  the  Senatorial  Chie&.  But  M.  Marcellus  was  not  content  to 
wait  to  try  the  matter  on  this  issue.  On  his  motion  a  Decree 
was  passed,  by  which  the  Consuls  of  the  next  year  were  ordered 
at  once  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the  question  of  re-distributing 
the  Provincial  Governments ;  and  clauses  were  added  pro- 
viding, first,  that  no  Tribune  should  be  allowed  to  interpose  his 
veto ;  secondly,  that  the  Senate  would  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  providing  for  Caesar's  veterans.  The  purpose  of 
this  Decree  was  manifest.  It  was  intended  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  to  supersede  Caesar,  though  the  Law  gave 
him  two  years  more  of  command  in  Gaul ;  it  was  intended  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  any  Tribune  in  Caesar's  interest ;  it  was 
intended  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers,  by  tempting  them 
with  hopes  of  obtaining  lands  in  Italy. 

But  the  movement  was  too  open  and  unadvised.  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius,  the  other  Consul,  though  a  member  of  the  Senatorial 
party,  opposed  it,  and  it  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Still  a  move  had  been  made,  and  men's  minds  were  familiarised 
with  the  notion  of  stripping  Caesar  of  his  command. 

§  2.  Caesar  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  next  year 
of  his  Gallic  government  he  spent  in  organising  Gaul.  All 
symptoms  of  insurrection  in  that  country  were  at  an  end.  The 
military  population  had  suffered  too  terribly  to  be  able  to  resume 
arms.  The  mild  and  equitable  arrangements  of  Caesar  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  Gallic  Chiefs  and  cities  began  to 
prefer  the  arts  of  Roman  civilisation  to  their  own  rude  state. 
Tnere  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Caesar  had  been  reduced  to 
play  the  part  of  Sertorius  in  Gaul,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
do  so  with  eminent  success. 

§  3.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  precautions  at  homa  Of 
the  new  Consuls  (for  the  year  50  b.c.),  C.  Marcellus,  brother  of 
Marcus,  the  late  Consul,  was  his  known  and  declared  enemy ; 
but  L.  ^milius  Paullus  had  been  secretly  won  by  a  share  of 
the  gold  which  the  conqueror  had  collected  during  his  long 
command.  Among  the  Tribunes  of  the  year  was  a  young  man 
named  M.  Scribonius  Curio,  son  of  one  of  Sylla's  most  deter- 
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mined  partisans.  Hia  talents  were  ready,  his  eloquence  great, 
his  audacity  incomparable.  He  had  entered  upon  political  life 
at  an  extremely  early  age,  and  was  a  leader  among  those  young 
nobles  who  had  hoped  to  profit  by  Catiline's  audacity,  and 
whom  Cicero  ten  years  before  designated  as  ^^  the  blood-thirsty 
youth."  Since  that  time  he  had  attached  himself  to  Cicero ; 
and  the  credulous  Orator  was  pleased  to  think  that  he  had 
reclaimed  this  impetuous  and  profligate  young  man.  But  Cicero 
was  not  the  only  person  who  had  attempted  to  sway  the  pliant 
will  of  Curio.  Caesar  also,  or  his  Gallic  gold,  had  made  a 
convert  of  him.  The  Nobles,  ignorant  of  this  secret,  pro- 
moted his  election  to  the  Tribunate,  and  thus  unwarily  com« 
mitted  power  to  a  bold  and  uncompromising  foe. 

M.  Oelius  Rufus,  another  profligate  youth  of  great  ability 
whom  Cicero  flattered  himself  he  had  won  over  to  what  he 
deemed  the  side  of  honour  and  virtue,  was  also  secretly  on 
Caesar's  side.  During  the  whole  of  the  Orator's  absence  in 
Cilicia,  this  unprincipled  young  man  kept  up  a  brisk  corre- 
spondence with  him,  as  if  he  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
Senatorial  party.  But  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  be 
joined  the  enemy. 

A  third  person,  hereafter  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  civil  broils,  now  appeared  at  Rome  as  the  avowed  friend  and 
partisan  of  Caesar.  This  was  young  M.  Antonius,  better  known 
as  Mark  Antony,  son  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  and  therefore 
grandson  of  the  great  Orator.  His  uncle,  C  Antonius,  had 
been  Consul  with  Cicero,  and  had  left  a  dubious  reputation.  His 
mother  was  Julia,  daughter  of  L.  Caesar,  Consul  in  the  year 
before  Cicero  held  the  office,  a  distant  relation  of  the  great 
Caesar.  Antony  had  served  under  Gabinius  in  the  East,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in  GauL 
He  now  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  Augurate,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Orator  Hortensius;  and,  assisted  by  Caesar's 
influence  and  his  own  great  connexions,  he  was  elected.  He 
was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  as  ready  of  tongue,  as  bold  and 
unscrupulous  in  action  as  Curio,  and  appropriately  offered  him- 
self to  be  elected  as  successor  to  that  young  adventurer  in  the 
College  of  Tribunes.    Thus,  for  the  year  50  ac.  Caesar's  inte7 
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rests  were  watched  by  Curio,  and  in  the  year  49  b.c  Antony 
succeeded  to  the  task. 

§  4.  C.  Marcellus  did  not  venture  to  reyive,  in  50  b.c.,  the 
bold  attack  which  had  been  made  by  M.  Marcellus  in  the 
preceding  year.  But  at  Pompey's  suggestion,  it  was  repre- 
sented that  a  Parthian  war  was  imminent,  and  both  the  rivals 
were  desired  to  furnish  one  Legion  for  service  in  the  East. 
Csesar  at  once  complied.  Pompey  evaded  the  demand  by 
asking  Csesar  to  return  the  Legion  which  had  been  lent  by 
himself  after  the  destruction  of  the  two  Legions  by  Ambiorix.^ 
Thb  request  also  CaBsar  obeyed,  so  that  in  fact  both  Legions 
were  withdrawn  from  his  army.  Their  employment  in  the  East 
proved  to  be  a  mere  pretext  They  were  both  stationed  at 
Capua,  no  doubt  to  overawe  the  Campanian  district,  which, 
since  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Csesar^s  Consulship,  had  been  com- 
pletely in  his  interest. 

Any  further  assault  was  anticipated  by  a  proposal  made  by 
Curio.  It  was  that  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  resign 
their  commands  and  disband  their  armies ;  '^  this  was  but  fair," 
he  said,  '*  for  both ;  nor  could  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome  be  considered  free,  while  Pompey  was  at  hand  with  a 
military  force  to  control  their  deliberations  and  their  votes." 
But  the  Senate  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  dexterous  proposal, 
and  the  year  closed  as  it  began,  without  any  approach  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Curio  now  threw  off  all  disguise,  and 
openly  avowed  himself  the  agent  of  Caesar  in  the  Senate. 

§  5.  The  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (49  b.c.)  were  L. 
Lentulus  Crus,  and  another  C.  Marcellus,  cousin-german  of  the 
two  brothers  who  had  preceded  him.  Both  were  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  upon  office,  when  the 
crisis  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  arrived. 

On  the  Calends  of  January,®  letters  from  Caesar  were  laid 
before  the  Senate  by  Curio,  in  which  the  Proconsul  expressed  his 
readiness  "  to  accept  the  late  Tribune's  proposal  that  Pompey 

»>  Above,  Chapt.  Ixvi.  §  21. 

•  Strictly  epeaking,  the  year  49  B.C.  had  not  yet  begun ;  for  the  Roman 
Calendar  was  now  nearly  two  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time :  Jan.  Ist, 
705  A.u.c.  »  Nov.  13th,  60  B.C.     See  Fischer's  Rdmische  Zeittafeln,  p.  221. 
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and  himself  should  both  resign  their  military  power ;  as  soon  as 
he  was  assured  that  all  soldiers  were  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  he  would  enter  the  gates  as  a  private  person, 
and  offer  himself  Candidate  for  the  Consulship."  Warm  de- 
bates followed,  in  which  Metellus  Scipio,*^  Pompey's  father-in- 
law,  and  Cato  urged  that  Csesar  should  be  declared  a  public 
enemy,  unless  he  laid  down  his  command  by  a  certain  day.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  majority.  Not  only  was  Caesar  out- 
lawed :  but  on  the  6th  of  January  a  Decree  was  framed,  invest^ 
ing  the  Consuls  with  dictatorial  power,  in  the  same  form  that 
had  been  used  against  C.  Gracchus,  against  Saturninus,  against 
Catiline.  On  the  following  night,  Mark  Antony,  who  had 
vainly  essayed  to  stem  the  tide,  fled  from  the  City,  together 
with  his  brother  Tribune,  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  brother  of  the 
more  famous  C.  Cassius. 

§  6.  The  die  was  now  cast.  Caesar  had  no  longer  any 
choice.  He  must  either  offer  an  armed  resistance  or  save  him- 
self by  flight.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  parties  were 
unprepared  for  immediate  war.  Caesar  had  but  one  Legion  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  for  the  long  hesitation  of  his  enemies  made 
him  doubt  whether  they  would  ever  defy  him  to  mortal  conflict. 
Pompey  knew  the  weakness  of  his  rival's  forces.  He  also  knew 
that  Labienus,  the  most  distinguished  of  Caesar's  officers,  was 
ready  to  desert  his  leader,  and  he  believed  that  such  an  ex- 
ample would  be  followed  by  many.  He  calculated  that  Caesar 
would  not  dare  to  move  forwards,  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  would 
fall  a  victim  to  his  own  adventurous  rashness.  For  himself  he 
had  one  Legion  close  to  Rome,  Caesar's  two  Legions  at  Capua ; 
and  Sylla's  veterans  were,  it  was  supposed,  ready  to  take  arms 
for  the  Senate  at  a  moment's  notice.  '^  I  have  but  to  stamp 
my  foot,"  said  the  great  commander,  "and  armed  men  will 
start  from  the  soil  of  Italy." 

§  7.  But  Caesar's  prompt  audacity  at  once  remedied  his  own 
want  of  preparation,  and  disconcerted  all  the  calculations  of  his 
opponents.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  after  a  trium- 
phant reception  in  the  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  had  stationed 
himself  with  the  single  Legion,  of  which  we  spoke  just  now,  at 

^  He  was  a  Scipio  by  birth,  b^ing  great-grandBon  of  Scipio  Kasica  (Dick- 
named  Serapio),  Uie  slayer  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  and  was  adopted  by  MeteUus  Pius. 
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Rayenna.  Here  he  was  surprised  by  letters  announcing  the 
Decree  of  the  6th  of  January.  His  resolution  was  at  once 
taken.  He  reviewed  his  Legion,  addressed  them,  and  without 
betraying  what  had  happened,  ascertained  their  readiness  to 
follow  whithersoever  he  led.  At  night-fall  he  left  Ravenna 
secretly,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  divided  his  Provinces  from 
Italy,  and  at  day-break  entered  Ariminum.*  Here  he  met  the 
Tribunes  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  on  their  way  from  Rome. 
His  Legion  arrived  soon  after,  and  orders  were  sent  off  to  the 
nearest  troops  in  Transalpine  Gaul  to  follow  his  steps  with  all 
speed.  But  he  waited  not  for  them.  With  his  single  Legion  he 
appeared  before  Picenum,  Fanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  Auximum, 
and  Asculum.  All  these  towns  surrendered  without  a  blow, 
and  thus  by  the  beginning  of  February  Caesar  was  master  of 
all  Umbria  and  Picenum.  By  the  middle  of  that  month  he  had 
been  reinforced  by  two  additional  Legions  from  Gaul,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Corfinium,  in  the  Pelig- 
nian  Apenninea  But  this  place  was  vigorously  defended  by 
the  energetic  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  Senatora  At  the  close  of  a  week,  however,  news  came  that 
Pompey  and  the  Consuls  had  marched  southward  from  Capua ; 
and  Domitius,  finding  himself  utterly  unsupported,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Caesar  allowed  him  and  all  his  Senatorial  friends 
to  go  their  way,  and  to  take  with  them  a  large  sum  of  public 
money,  even  without  exacting  a  promise  that  they  would  take 
no  further  part  in  the  war.  On  entering  the  town  he  strictly 
ordered  that  his  men  should  abstain,  not  only  from  personal 
violence,  but  even  from  petty  pillage.  Reports  had  been  in- 
dustriously spread  that  the  Proconsul's  troops  were  not  Romans 
but  Gauls,  ferocious  barbarians,  whose  hands  would-be  against 
every  Italian  as  their  natural  enemy.  The  politic  humanity 
which  he  now  showed  produced  the  more  surprise,  and  had  a 
great  effect  in  reconciling  to  his  cause  many  who  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof.  Almost  all  the  soldiers  of  Domitius  took  service 
under  the  lenient  conqueror. 

*  This  18  Csesar's  simple  narratiye.  The  dramatic  scene,  .in  which  he  is 
represented  as  pausing  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  and  anxiously  weighing 
the  probable  consequences  of  one  irremediable  step,  is  due  to  rhetorical  writers 
of  later  times. 
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§  8.  After  the  fall  of  Corfinium,  Csesar  hastened  onwards 
through  Apulia  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  By  successive  reinforce- 
ments, his  Legions  had  now  heen  swelled  to  the  numher  of  six. 
But  when  he  arriyed  at  Brundusium,  on  the  9th  of  March/  he 
found  that  the  Consuls  had  sailed  for  Dyrrhachium,  though 
Pompey  was  still  in  the  Italian  port.  The  town  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault;  and  nine  days  after  Csesar 
appeared  before  its  walls,  Pompey  embarked  at  leisure  and 
carried  his  last  soldier  out  of  Italy.  Disappointed  of  his 
prey,  Caesar  returned  upon  his  steps,  and  reached  Rome  upon 
the  1st  of  April,^  where  M.  Antony,  after  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  Etruria,  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception. 
The  People,  on  the  motion  of  the  same  Tribune,  gave  Caesar 
full  power  to  take  what  money  he  desired  from  the  Treasury, 
without  sparing  even  the  sacred  hoard,  which  had  been  set 
apart  after  the  Invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  had  never  since  been 
touched  except  in  the  necessities  of  the  Hannibalic  War.^ 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  of  a  reserve-ftind  agidnst  the 
Gauls,  it  was  argued,  now  that  the  Gauls  had  become  peaceftil 
subjects  of  the  Republic.  Notwithstanding  this  vote,  the  Sena- 
torial Tribune,  L.  Metellus,  a  son  of  Metellus  Creticus,  reftised 
to  produce  the  keys  of  the  Treasury,  and,  when  Caesar  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  broken  open,  endeavoured  to  bar  his  passage 
into  the  sacred  chamber.  ^' Stand  aside,  young  man,"  said 
Caesar,  **  it  is  easier  for  me  to  do  than  to  say." ' 

He  was  now  master  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Gaul.  To  pursue 
Pompey  to  Epirus  was  impossible,  because  the  Senatorial 
officers  swept  the  sea  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  fleet,  and 
Caesar  had  very  few  ships  at  his  disposal.  Moreover,  in  Spain, 
which  had  been  subject  to  Pompey's  rule  for  the  last  five  years, 
there  was  a  veteran  army,  ready  to  enter  Italy  as  soon  as  he 
left  it.  The  remainder  of  the  season,  therefore,  he  resolved 
to  occupy  in  the  reduction  of  that  army. 

'  I,e,  the  9th  of  March  of  the  current  Roman  year,  «=  Jan.  17th,  49  B.C.,  of 
our  time. 

s  Feb.  9th,  of  our  time. 

^  See  Chapt.  xzxiii.  §  9;  xzzvi.  §  7. 

*  Plut.  Vit.  Cces.  o.  35,  Cicero  ad  Att.  x.  4,  and  other  authors.  CK»ar  himself 
tells  us  that  Lentulus  the  Consul  left  the  Treasury  open  {B^U,  Civ,  i.  13). 
Metellus,  then,  must  haye  locked  it  after  the  flight  of  Pompey. 
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§  9.  On  his  way  to  Spain,  he  found  that  Marseilles,  the 
chosen  retreat  of  Milo,  being  by  its  aristocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment attached  to  the  Senatorial  party,  had  declared  for  Pompey. 
Leaving  Dec.  Brutus  with  twelve  ships,  and  C.  IVebonius  with 
a  body  of  troops,  to  blockade  the  town  both  by  sea  and  land,  he 
continued  his  march,  and  crossed  the  Pyrenees  early  in  the 
summer.  Hither  Spain  was  held  by  L.  Afranius,  an  old  officer 
of  Pompey,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  Consulship  in  60  b.c, 
and  M.  Petreius,  the  experienced  soldier  who  had  destroyed 
the  army  of  Catiline.  Further  Spain  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  accomplished  M.  Terentius  Varro. 

Near  Ilerda  (Lerida),  on  the  river  Sicoris,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ebro,  Caesar  was  encountered  by  the  Pompeian  leaders.  He 
gives  us  a  very  full  account  of  llie  movements  which  followed, 
from  which  it  is  pretty  clear  that  so  far  as  military  science  went, 
Caesar  was  out-generalled  by  Petreius.  At  one  time  he  was  in 
the  greatest  peril  from  a  sudden  rising  of  the  river,  which  cut 
him  off  from  all  his  supplies.  He  released  himself  by  that 
fertility  of  resource  which  distinguished  him.  He  had  seen  in 
Britain  boats  of  wicker,  covered  with  hide,  such  as  are  still 
used  on  the  Severn  under  the  name  of  coracles ;  a  number  of 
them  were  secretly  constructed,  and  by  their  help  he  reesta- 
blished his  communications.  But  whatever  might  be  his 
military  inferiority,  yet  over  the  weak  Afranius  and  the  rude 
Petreius  his  dexterity  in  swaying  the  wills  of  men  gave  him  an 
unquestioned  superiority.  Avoiding  a  battle  always,  he  en- 
couraged communications  between  his  own  men  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  enemy ;  and  at  length  the  Pompeian  leaders,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  control  their  own  troops,  were  obliged  to 
surrender  their  command.  Two-thirds  of  their  force  took 
service  with  the  politic  conqueror. 

Varro,  in  Further  Spain,  by  dexterous  intrigue,  contrived  to 
evade  immediate  submission.  But  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
collect  a  force,  he  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  at  Corduba 
(Cordova),  and  was  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased.  Before 
autumn  closed,  all  Spain  was  at  the  feet  of  Csesar,  and  was 
committed  to  the  government  of  Q.  Cassius,  the  Tribune  who 
had  supported  his  cause  at  Rome.  Being  thus  secured  from 
danger  in  the  West,  he  hastened  to  return  into  Italy. 
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§  10.  As  he  passed  through  Southern  Gaul,  he  found  that 
Marseilles  still  held  out  against  Dee.  Brutus  and  Trebonius. 
The  defence  had  been  most  gallant  The  blockade  by  sea  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  detachment  from  Pompey's  fleet ;  and 
the  great  works  raised  by  the  besiegers  on  land  had  been  met 
by  counter-works  of  equal  magnitude  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
sieged. But  Trebonius  had  perseveringly  repaired  all  losses ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  the  Massilians  surrendered  them* 
selves  with  a  good  grace.  As  in  all  other  cases,  he  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  clemency. 

On  reaching  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  Placentia 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a  mutiny  that  had  arisen  in  a 
Legion  which  had  been  left  there,  and  which  complained  that 
promises  of  discharge  and  reward  made  to  them  had  not  been 
kept  His  presence  at  once  suppressed  the  mutiny.  But  he 
selected  twelve  of  the  ringleaders  for  capital  punishment. 
Among  these  twelve  was  one  who  proved  that  he  had  been 
absent  when  the  mutiny  broke  out  Li  his  place  the  Centurion 
who  accused  him  was  executed. 

§  11.  During  his  absence  in  Spain,  M.  ^milius  Lepidus, 
whom  he  had  left  as  Prefect  of  the  City  to  govern  Italy,  had 
named  him  Dictator.  From  Placentia  he  hastened  to  Rome 
and  assumed  the  great  dignity  thus  conferred  upon  him.  But 
he  held  it  only  eleven  days.  In  that  period  he  presided  at 
the  Comitia,  and  was  there  elected  Consul,  together  with  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  one  of  his  old  competitors  for  the  Chief 
Pontificate.  He  also  passed  several  Laws.  One  of  these 
restored  all  exiles  to  the  city,  except  Milo,  thus  undoing  one 
of  the  last  remnants  of  Sylla's  Dictatorship.  A  second  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  debts,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burthens 
of  the  debtors  without  satisfying  the  democratic  cry  for  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  all  contracts.  A  third  conferred  ihe  franchise 
on  the  citizens  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  who  had  since  the  Social 
War  enjoyed  the  Latin  Right  only. 

§  12.  Of  the  doings  of  his  lieutenants  in  other  quarters 
during  this  memorable  year,  Caesar  did  not  receive  accounts 
at  all  commensurate  with  his  own  marvellous  success.  In 
Illyria,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  son-in-law  of  Gcero,  who  had 
joined  the  conqueror,  had  been  disgracefully  beaten,  and  Caius, 
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brother  of  Mark  Antony,  taken  prisoner,  so  that  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pom- 
peians. 

Curio  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Sicily,  where  Cato  commanded 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate.  The  philosopher,  having  no  force 
adequate  to  resist,  retired  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  joined 
Pompey  in  Epirus.  Curio  then  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
the  Pompeian  general  Varus  held  command.  He  took  the 
field,  and  was  at  first  defeated  by  Curio.  But  presently  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritania,  appeared  in  the  field  as  an  Ally  of  the  Sena- 
torial party  ;  and  Curio  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  retreat  before 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  till  he  took  refuge  in  the 
famous  camp  of  Scipio.  From  this  position  he  was  drawn  out 
by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  African  Prince  ;  and  being  surprised 
by  an  overpowering  force,  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  Africa, 
therefore,  as  well  as  all  the  Eastern  World,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pompeians,  while  Italy,'  Gaul,  and  Spain  owned 
the  authority  of  Caesar. 

§  13.  Cicero  had  returned  from  his  Cilidan  Province  to 
Rome,  while  the  debates  were  being  held  which  issued  in  the 
Decree  of  the  6th  of  January.  During  his  two  years'  govern- 
ment he  had  nearly  been  engaged  in  very  serious  warfare  with 
the  Parthians.  But  C.  Cassius,  as  we  have  mentioned,  gave 
them  so  severe  a  blow,  that  Cicero's  military  abilities  were 
only  tested  in  reducing  some  of  the  wild  mountain-tribes  who 
infested  the  borders  of  his  Province.  He  claimed  a  Triumph 
for  these  achievements,  and  therefore  would  not  enter  the  walls 
of  the  City  to  be  present  at  the  termination  of  these  momentous 
debates.  The  question  of  his  Triumph  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  rapid  course  of  events  which  followed,  and  he  retired  to 
his  Formian  Villa,  still  attended  by  his  Lictors  witii  their  fasces 
wreathed  in  laurel.  From  this  place  he  went  firequentiy  to 
have  interviews  with  the  Pompeian  leadere  on  tiieir  retreat 
through  Campania.  At  the  same  time  many  of  his  personal 
friends,  Curio,  Cselius,  Dolabella,  Balbus,  Trebatius,  and  others 
had  joined  Csesar,  and  wrote  to  him  ur^ng  him  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  generous  leader.  On  his  return  from  Brun- 
dusium  to  Rome  Caesar  himself  visited  him.  But  the  Orator 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  Senate  ; 
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and  after  long  hesitation,  about  the  end  of  May  he  took  ship 
and  joined  Pompey  in  the  East 

§  14.  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  Pompey  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  levying  and  disciplining  an  army  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  He  was  bitterly  censured  by  many  of 
his  party  for  quitting  Italy  without  a  blow.  But  it  may  be 
concluded  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  Caesar's  rapid  advance, 
the  only  troops  besides  those  under  Domitius  at  Corfinium  were 
the  two  Legions  lately  sent  from  Gaul  by  Caesar ;  and  these 
(it  may  well  be  supposed)  he  dared  not  trust  to  do  battle 
against  their  old  commander. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  was  really  compelled  to  quit 
Italy.  But  his  fleet  was  now  so  large  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  regained  Italian  soil.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  sea ;  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that 
he  purposely  chose  Epirus  as  the  ground  for  battle.  He  had 
all  the  East  behind  him,  long  used  to  reverence  his  name,  and 
at  the  head  of  an  army  out  of  Italy  he  was  less  likely  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  arrogant  Senatorial  ChiefiB,  who  hated  him  while 
they  used  him.  Such  especially  was  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
who  loudly  complained  that  he  had  been  deserted  at  Corfinium. 

His  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Thessalonica,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Province  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  Senators  who 
had  fled  fit>m  Italy  met  and  formed  a  Senate,  while  the 
chief  officers  assumed  titles  of  authority.  Pompey  had  em- 
ployed the  time  well.  The  Provinces  and  Kings  of  the  East 
filled  his  military  chest  with  treasure ;  he  had  collected  seven 
Roman  Legions,  with  a  vast  number  of  irregular  auxiliaries 
from  every  surrounding  monarchy,  and  a  powerful  force  of 
well-appointed  cavalry ;  large  magazines  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  were  formed :  above  all,  a  fleet,  increasing  every 
day  in  numbers,  was  supplied  by  the  maritime  states  of  Illyria, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  Bibulus,  the  old 
adversary  of  Caesar,. took  the  command  as  Admiral-in-Chief, 
supported  by  able  lieutenants.  With  this  naval  force  actively 
employed,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  made  impossible  for 
Caesar  to  land  in  Epirus.  But  here  again  his  happy  audacity 
frustrated  all  regular  opposition. 
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§  15.  Caesar  arrived  in  Brundusium  at  the  end  of  October, 
49  B.c.^  Twelve  Legions  had  been  assembled  there.  So  much 
had  their  numbers  been  thinned  by  war,  fatigue,  and  the 
autumnal  fevers  prevalent  in  Apulia,  that  each  Legion  averaged 
less  than  3000  men.  His  transports  were  so  insufficient,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  ship  more  than  seven  of  these  imperfect  Legions, 
with  600  horse,  though  men  and  officers  were  allowed  to  take  no 
heavy  baggage  and  no  servants.  All  the  harbours  were  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy's  ships ;  but  it  was  not  the  practice  for  the 
ancients  to  maintain  a  blockade  by  cruising;  and  Csesar, 
having  left  Brundusium  on  the  5th  November,  was  able  to  land 
his  first  corps  on  the  open  coast  of  Epirus  a  little  south  of  the 
Acroceraunian  headland  He  sent  his  empty  ships  back 
directly,  and  marched  northward  to  Oricum  and  ApoUonia, 
where  he  claimed  admission  in  virtue  of  his  consular  office. 
The  claim  was  admitted,  and  these  two  important  towns  fell 
into  his  hands.  Pompey,  who  was  still  at  Thessalonica,  on  the 
first  tidings  of  his  movement,  had  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  Dyrrhachium  in  time  to  save  that  im- 
portant place.  He  then  pushed  his  lines  forward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Apsus,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  lay  inactive  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  with  this  stream  between  their 
camps, — Caesar  occupying  the  left  or  southern  bank,  Pompey 
the  right  or  northern  side. 

§  16.  As  the  winter  passed  away,  Caesar  was  rendered  es.- 
tremely  anxious  by  the  non-appearance  of  his  second  corps, 
which  Antony  was  charged  to  bring  across.  News  soon 
reached  him  that  Bibulus,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  successful 
landing  of  the  first  corps,  had  put  to  sea  from  Corcyra  with  all 
his  fleet,  had  overtaken  and  destroyed  thirty  of  the  returning 
transports,  and  had  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  winter- 
season,  kept  so  strict  a  watch  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  that  Antony 
did  not  dare  to  leave  Brundusium.  Intelligence  also  reached 
him  that  Caelius,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  Praetor,  had  pro- 
claimed an  abolition  of  debts  at  Rome,  and  had  made  common 

^  This  is  the  true  date,  according  to  our  reckoning.  By  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar, it  was  December.  But,  for  the  military  operations  which  follow,  it  is  so 
important  to  note  the  true  seasons,  that  we  shall,  from  this  point,  give  the 
dates  as  if  the  Roman  Calendar  had  already  been  corrected. 
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cause  with  the  reckless  Milo,  who  bad  appeared  in  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  desperate  men.  This  bold  enterprise,  it  is 
true,  had  failed,  and  both  the  leaders  had  fallen ;  but  it 
quickened  Caesar's  anxiety  to  bring  matters  to  issue.  Still  no 
troops  arrived.  So  stubborn  was  the  will  of  Bibulus,  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own  vigilant  exertions,  and  died  at  sea. 
But  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  had  commanded  a  squadron  under 
the  deceased  admiral,  appeared  at  Brundusium,  and  occupied 
an  island  off  the  harbour,  so  as  to  establish  a  strict  blockade. 
This,  however,  did  not  last ;  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
the  men  supplied  with  fresh  water  and  provisions,  and  Libo  was 
obliged  to  resume  the  tactics  of  Bibulus.  Meantime,  Caesar's 
impatience  was  rising  to  the  height.  He  had  been  lying  idle 
for  more  than  two  months,  and  complained  that  Antony  had 
neglected  several  opportunities  of  crossing  the  Ionian  Sea. 
At  length  he  engaged  a  small  boat  to  take  him  across  to  Italy 
in  person.  The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  rowers  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, till  the  General  revealed  himself  to  them  in  the  famous 
words:  "You  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortunea"  All  night 
they  toiled,  but  when  day  broke  they  had  made  no  way,  and 
the  General  reluctantly  consented  to  put  back  into  the  Apsus. 
But  presently  after,  he  succeeded  in  sending  over  a  positive 
message  to  Antony  to  cross  over  at  all  risks ;  and  if  Antony 
disobeyed,  the  messenger  carried  a  commission  to  his  chief 
officers,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  supersede  their  com- 
mander, and  discharge  the  duty  which  he  neglected  to  perform. 
Stung  by  this  practical  rebuke,  Antony  shipped  his  troops,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  at  all  risks.  As  he  neared  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-east,  and  being 
unable  to  make  the  port  of  Oricum,  he  was  obliged  to  run 
northwards  past  Pompey's  camp,  in  ftJl  view  of  the  enemy. 
They  gave  chase ;  but  he  succeeded  in  landing  all  his  men, 
four  lemons  and  800  horse,  near  the  headland  of  Nymphaeum, 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Apsus.  His  position  was 
critical,  for  Pompey's  army  lay  between  him  and  Caesar.  But 
Caesar,  calculating  the  point  at  which  the  squadron  would  reach 
land,  had  already  made  a  rapid  march  round  Pompey's  posi- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  joining  Antony  before  he  was  attacked. 
Pompey  had  also  moved  northwards,  but  finding  himself  too 
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late  to  assail  Antony  alone,  he  took  a  new  position  some  miles 
to  the  north  of  I^rrhachium,  and  here  formed  a  stronglj- 
entrenched  camp  resting  upon  the  sea.  These  entrenchments 
ran  in  an  irregular  half-circle  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
the  base  of  which  was  the  coast-line  of  Epirus.  The  camp  was 
well  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea. 

§  17.  The  spring  of  48  B.C.  was  now  beginning.  It  was 
probably  in  March  that  Caesar  effected  his  union  with  Antony. 
£yen  after  this  junction,  he  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  Pompey ; 
and  it  is  not  without  wonder  that  we  read  his  own  account  of 
the  audacious  attempt  with  which  he  began  the  campaign. 
His  plan  was  to  draw  lines  round  and  outside  of  Pompey's  vast 
entrenchments,  so  as  to  cut  him  off  from  Dyrrhachium  and 
from  all  the  surrounding  country.  As  Pompey's  entrenchments 
formed  a  curve  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  Caesar's  lines  must  have 
measured  considerably  more.  And  as  his  army  was  inferior 
in  numbers,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Pompey  would 
not  submit  to  be  shut  in.  But  the  latter  general  could  not 
interrupt  the  works  without  hazarding  a  general  action,  and  his 
troops  were  not  (he  thought)  sufficiently  disciplined  to  encounter 
Cffisar's  veterans :  the  command  of  the  sea  also  insured  him 
supplies  and  enabled  him  to  shift  his  army  to  another  position 
if  necessary.  He  therefore  allowed  Caesar  to  carry  on  his  lines 
with  little  interruption. 

During  the  winter  Caesar's  men  had  suffered  terribly  for 
want  of  grain  and  vegetable  food.  But  as  spring  advanced, 
and  the  crops  began  to  ripen,  brighter  days  seemed  at  hand. 
Pompey's  men,  meanwhile,  though  supplied  from  the  sea,  began 
to  be  distressed  by  want  of  fresh  water,  and  their  animals  by 
want  of  green  fodder.  He  therefore  determined  to  assume  the 
offensive.  At  each  extremity  of  Caesar's  lines,  where  they 
abutted  upon  the  sea,  a  second  line  of  entrenchments  had  been 
marked  out  reaching  some  way  inland,  so  that  at  least  for  some  i 

distance  from  the  sea  the  lines  might  be  protected  from  an 
attack  in  rear  from  the  land.  But  this  part  of  the  work  was 
as  yet  unfinished ;  and,  in  particular,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  carry  any  defence  along  the  coast  between  the  extre- 
mities of  these  two  lines  of  entrenchment,  so  as  to  cover  them 
from  an  assault  by  sea.     Pompey  was  instructed  of  this  defect 
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by  some  Gallic  deserters ;  and  he  succeeded  in  landing  some 
troops  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  works,  so  as  to  make  a 
lodgement  between  Caesar's  front  and  rearward  lines.  A  series 
of  severe  and  well-contested  combats  followed.  But  the  Pom- 
peians  maintained  their  ground,  and  Csesar  at  once  perceived 
that  his  works  were  completely  turned,  and  that  all  his  labour 
was  throvm  away.  Pompey  had  reestablished  his  land  com* 
munication  with  Dyrrhachium,  and  circumvallation  was  made 
impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  C»sar  determined  to 
shift  the  scene  of  action  without  delay. 

§  18.  During  the  spring  he  had  detached  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus  with  two  Lemons  into  Macedonia,  where  he  possessed 
considerable  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  march 
of  Metellus  Sdpio,  who  had  succeeded  Bibulus  in  the  govem- 
n^ent  of  Syria,  and  was  expected  every  day  to  bring  reinforce- 
ments to  the  army  of  Pompey.  Scipio  had  been  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  securing  his  Province  against  the  Parthians ;  and 
had  also  spent  much  time  in  levying  heavy  contributions  on  his 
line  of  march.  When  he  arrived  in  Macedonia  he  found  his 
passage  westward  barred  by  Calvinus,  who  occupied  a  strong 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella.  He,  therefore,  also  en- 
trenched himself,  and  awaited  succours. 

About  the  time  of  Caesar's  defeat  at  Dyrrhachium,  Calvinus 
had  been  obliged  by  want  of  provisions  to  fall  back  towards 
Epirus,  while  Caesar  himself  marched  by  way  of  ApoUonia  up 
the  valley  of  the  Aoiis.  Pompey  immediately  detached  a 
strong  force  to  separate  Calvinus  from  his  chief.  But  Calvinus, 
informed  of  Caesar's  retreat,  moved  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
southward,  and  effected  a  union  with  his  general  at  ^gimium, 
in  the  north-western  comer  of  Thessaly.  The  Caesarian  army, 
thus  skilfully  united,  advanced  to  Gomphi,  which  was  taken 
and  given  up  to  plunder.  All  other  Thessalian  cities,  except 
Larissa,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Scipio,  opened  their 
gates;  and  the  harvest  being  now  ripe,  the  Caesarian  army 
revelled  in  the  abundant  supplies  of  the  rich  Thessalian  plain. 

§  19.  Meanwhile  Pompey  had  entered  Thessaly  from  the 

north  and  joined  Scipio  at  Larissa.     The  Pompeian  leaders, 

elated  by  victory,  were  quarrelling  among  themselves  for  the 

prize,  which  they  regarded  as  already  won.    Lentulus  Spinther, 
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Domitius  Abenobarbus,  and  Metellus  Scipio,  all  claimed 
Caesar's  Pontificate.  Domitius  proposed  that  all  who  had  re- 
mained in  Italy  or  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  contest 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  traitors  to  the  cause, — Cicero, 
who  was  at  Dyrrhachium  with  Cato,  being  the  person  here 
chiefly  aimed  at.  Pompey  himself  was  not  spared.  Domitius, 
angry  at  not  having  been  supported  at  Corfinium,  nicknamed 
him  Agamemnon  King  of  Men,  and  openly  rejected  his  au- 
thority. The  advice  of  the  great  general  to  avoid  a  decisive 
battle  was  contemptuously  set  at  naught  by  all  but  Cato,  who 
from  first  to  last  advocated  any  measure  which  gave  a  hope  of 
avoiding  bloodshed.  Even  Favonius,  a  blunt  and  simple- 
minded  man,  who  usually  echoed  Cato's  sentiments,  loudly  com- 
plained that  Pompey's  reluctance  to  fight  would  prevent  his 
friends  from  eating  their  figs  that  summer  at  Tusculum. 

§  20.  From  Larissa  Pompey  had  moved  southward,  and 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence  near  the  city  of 
Pharsalus,  overlooking  the  plain  which  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Enipeus.  Caesar  followed  and  encamped  upon  the  plain, 
within  four  miles  of  the  enemy's  position.  Here  the  hostile 
armies  lay  watching  each  other  for  some  time,  till  Caesar  made 
a  movement  which  threatened  to  intercept  Pompey's  communi-^ 
cations  with  Larissa.  The  latter  now  at  length  yielded  to  the 
angry  impatience  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefe.  He  resolved  to 
descend  from  his  strong  position  and  give  battle  upon  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus  or  Pharsalia. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  June  *  saw  both  armies  drawn  out 
in  order  of  battle.  The  forces  of  Pompey  consisted  of  about 
44,000  men,  and  were  (if  Caesar's  account  is  accurate)  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  army  opposed  to  them.  But  Caesar's  were 
all  veteran  troops ;  the  greater  part  of  Pompey's  were  foreign 
levies  recently  collected  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  far  inferior 
to  the  soldiers  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  Pompey's  army  faced  the 
north.  His  right  wing,  resting  on  the  river,  was  commanded 
by  Scipio,  the  centre  by  Lentulus  Spinther,  the  left  by  Domi- 
tius. His  cavalry,  which  was  far  superior  to  Caesar's,  covered 
the  lefl  flank.  Caesar  drew  up  his  forces  in  three  lines,  of 
which  the  rearmost  was  to  act  in  reserve.     His  lefl  was  upon 

*  By  tho  Roman  Calendar,  it  was  the  9th  of  August, 
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the  river ;  and  his  small  force  of  cavalry  was  placed  upon  his 
right,  opposite  to  Pompey's  left  wing.  To  compensate  for  his 
inferiority  in  this  arm,  he  picked  out  six  veteran  cohorts,  who 
were  to  charge  through  the  files  of  the  horse  if  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Domitius  Calvinus  commanded  in  the  centre, 
Antony  on  the  left,  Caesar  himself  upon  the  right,  where  he 
kept  the  Tenth  Legion  in  rear  to  act  in  reserva 

The  attack  began  along  Caesar's  whole  line,  which  advanced 
running.  Pompey  ordered  his  men  to  wait  the  charge  without 
moving,  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  would  lose  breath  before  they 
came  to  dose  quarters.  But  the  experienced  veterans,  obterving 
that  the  Pompeians  kept  their  ground,  halted  to  reform  their 
line  and  recover  breath,  before  they  closed  with  the  enemy.  A 
desperate  conflict  followed. 

While  the  Legions  were  engaged  along  the  whole  line, 
Pompey's  cavalry  attacked  the  weak  squadrons  of  Caesar's 
horse  and  drove  them  back.  But  the  veterans,  who  were 
ordered  to  support  them,  sallied  out  of  the  ranks  and  drove 
their  formidable  pila  straight  at  the  unarmed  faces  of  the 
enemy,™  After  a  brave  struggle  Pompey's  cavalry  was  com- 
pletely broken  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Upon  this  Caesar  brought  up  his  third  line,  which  was  in 
reserve ;  and  the  infantry  of  Pompey  being  assailed  by  these 
fresh  troops  in  front,  and  attacked  in  flank  by  the  cavalry  and 
cohorts  which  had  triumphed  over  their  opponents,  gave  way 
everywhere.  A  general  order  was  now  issued  by  Caesar  to 
spare  the  Romans  among  their  opponents,  and  to  throw  all  their 
strength  upon  the  Eastern  Allies.  The  Pompeian  Legionaries, 
on  hearing  of  this  politic  clemency,  offered  no  further  resist* 
ance  ;  and  Pompey  himself  rode  off  the  field  to  his  tent,  leaving 
orders  for  the  troops  to  retreat  behind  their  entrenchments. 

But  this  was  not  permitted.  His  Legionaries,  instead  of 
returning  to  man  the  ramparts,  dispersed  in  all  directions.    The 

""  The  common  Btoiy,  reoeived  from  Plutaroh,  ia  that  the  order  was  given 
because  Pompey's  cavalry  consisted  chiefly  of  yoimg  Romans,  who  were  afraid 
of  having  their  beauty  spoilt.  Csoaar,  however,  mentions  that  Pompey's 
cavalry  was  exceUent,  and  does  not  notice  that  he  gave  any  order  at  all  about 
striking  at  the  face.  The  foot-soldiers  would  natmrally  strike  at  the  mos^ 
defenceless  part,  and  the  story  of  tho  "  spoilt  beauty  '*  would  be  readily  adde^ 
by  some  scornful  CaMNurian. 
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Eastern  Allies,  after  a  terrible  slaughter,  fled ;  and  Pompey 
had  only  time  to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  off  through  the 
Decuman  or  rearward  gate  of  his  camp,  as  the  soldiers  of 
Caesar  forced  their  way  in  by  the  Praetorian  or  front  gate. 
The  booty  taken  was  immense.  The  hardy  veterans  of  Gaul 
gazed  with  surprise  on  the  tent  of  Lentulus,  adorned  with 
festoons  of  Bacchic  ivy,  and  on  the  splendid  sendees  of  plate 
which  were  set  out  eyerywhere  for  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
expected  victory. 

§  21.  But  before  Caesar  allowed  his  tired  soldiers  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Pharsalia  he  required  them  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  The  pursuit  was  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  on  the  morrow.  But  the  task  was 
easy.  The  clemency  of  the  conqueror  induced  all  to  submit 
When  Caesar  entered  the  camp  and  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
many  Romans  lying  about,  he  exclaimed,  *^  They  would  have 
it  so:  to  have  laid  down  our  arms  would  have  sealed  our 
doom."  Yet  most  of  those  who  perished  were  foreigners  or 
freedmen.  The  only  distinguished  person  who  fell  was  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  Among  those  who  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted voluntarily,  was  M.  Junius  Brutus^  a  young*  man  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more. 

§  22.  Pompey  fled  precipitately  to  Larissa,  and  thence 
through  the  gorge  of  Tempe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneiis, 
where  he  found  a  merchant  vessel,  and  embarked  in  company 
with  Lentulus  Spinther,  Lentulus  Crus,  and  others.  He  dis- 
missed all  his  slaves.  Honest  Favonius  proved  his  fidelity  to 
the  general  by  undertaking  for  him  such  menial  offices  as 
usually  were  left  to  slaves.  The  master  of  the  ship  knew  the 
adventurers,  and  offered  to  take  them  whithersoever  they 
would.  Pompey  first  directed  his  course  to  Lesbos,  where  his 
wife  Cornelia  and  his  younger  son  Sextus  had  been  sent  for 
safety.  Having  taken  them  on  board  he  sailed  round  to 
Cilicia,  where  he  collected  a  few  ships  and  a  small  company  of 
soldiers.  With  these  he  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
stayed  a  short  time,  deliberating  on  his  future  course  of  action. 
He  still  had  a  powerfril  fleet  at  sea,  under  the  command  of  his 
elder  son  Cnaeus,  assisted  by  C.  Cassius.  Africa  was  still  his 
own,  and  King  Juba  anxious  to  do  him  service.     But  after 
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considering  and  rejecting  several  plans  proposed,  be  determined 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt. 

§  23.  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  been  restored  by  Gabinius," 
Pompey's  friend,  had  died  some  time  before.  He  had  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  divided  sway  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Dionysus  and 
his  daughter  Cleopatra,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Senate ; 
and  the  Senate  had  delegated  this  trust  to  Pompey.  Hence 
no  doubt  his  reason  for  choosing  Egypt  as  his  place  of  retreat. 
But  the  country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  Cleopatra,  who 
was  older  than  her  brother,  had  been  driven  from  Alexandria 
by  the  people  ;  and  the  government  had  been  seized  by  three 
Greek  adventurers, — Potheinus  an  eunuch,  Theodotus  a 
rhetorician,  and  Achillas  an  ofScer  of  the  army.  When  Pom- 
pey appeared  off  Alexandria  with  a  few  ships  which  had  joined 
him  on  his  route,  and  a  small  force  of  about  2000  men,  these 
ministers  were  engaged  in  repelling  Cleopatra,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  return  by  means  of  force.  A  messenger  from  Pom* 
pey,  sent  to  signify  his  intention  of  landing,  threw  them  into 
great  alarm.  In  the  Egyptian  army  were  a  number  of  oflBcers 
and  soldiers  who  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey  in  the 
East,  and  had  been  left  there  by  Gabinius.  It  was  feared 
that  these  men  would  betray  Egypt  to  their  old  general ;  at 
least  this  was  the  reason  afterwards  given  for  the  way  in  which 
he  was  treated.  All  was  left  to  the  conduct  of  Achillas,  a 
bold  man,  troubled  by  no  scruples.  A  small  boat  was  sent 
to  receive  the  fugitive,  really  to  prevent  any  attendants  from 
landing  with  him,  but  under  the  false  pretence  that  the  water 
was  too  shallow  to  allow  a  larger  vessel  to  reach  the  shore.  In 
the  boat  were  Achillas  himself,  a  Roman  ofiScer  named  Salvius, 
and  another  named  Septimius,  who  had  served  as  a  Tribune 
under  Pompey  in  the  war  against  the  Piratea  The  great 
general  recognised  and  saluted  his  old  ofScer,  and  entered  the 
boat  alone  amid  the  sad  bodings  of  his  wife  and  friends.  They 
anxiously  watched  it  as  it  slowly  made  its  way  back  to  shore, 
and  were  somewhat  comforted  by  seeing  a  number  of  persons 
collected  on  the  beach  as  if  to  receive  their  friend  with  honour. 
At  length  the  boat  stopped,  and  Pompey  took  the  hand  of  the 
person  next  him  to  assist  him  in  rising.     At  this  moment  Sep- 

"  See  Chapt.  Ixvi.  §  15. 
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timiu8  struck  him  with  his  sword  from  behind.  He  knew  his 
fate,  submitted  without  a  struggle,  and  fell  pierced  by  a  mortal 
thrust  His  head  was  then  cut  ofiF  and  taken  away,  and  his 
body  left  upon  the  beach.  When  the  crowd  dispersed,  a 
freedman  of  Pompey's,  whose  name  ought  to  have  been  re- 
corded, assisted  by  an  old  soldier  of  the  great  commander,  had 
the  piety  to  break  up  a  fishing  boat  and  form  a  rude  funeral 
pile.  By  these  humble  obsequies  alone  was  the  sometime 
master  of  the  world  honoured. 

§  24.  So  died  Pompey.  He  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  had  enjoyed  more  of  the  world's  honours  than  almost  any 
Roman  before  him.  In  youth  he  was  cold,  calculating,  and  hard- 
hearted, covetous  of  military  fame,  and  not  slow  to  appropriate 
what  belonged  to  others :  but  his  afiable  manners  and  generosity 
in  giving  won  him  general  favour,  which  was  increased  by  his 
early  successes.  His  talents  for  war  were  really  great,  greater 
perhaps  than  any  of  Rome's  generals  except  Marius,  as  was 
fully  proved  by  his  campaigns  in  the  East  In  the  war  with 
Cssar  it  is  plain  that,  so  far  as  military  tactics  went,  Pompey 
was  superior  to  his  great  rival ;  and  had  he  not  been  hampered 
by  haughty  and  impatient  colleagues,  the  result  might  have  been 
different  In  politics  he  was  grasping  and  selfish,  but  irresolute 
and  improvident  He  imagined  that  his  military  achievements 
gave  him  a  title  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  virtual  sovereign  of 
Rome ;  and  when  neither  Senate  nor  People  seemed  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  claim,  he  formed  a  coalition  with  politicians 
whose  principles  he  disliked,  and  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  such  men  as  Clodius.  Lastly,  when  he  found  that 
in  this  coalition  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  superiority  over 
Caesar,  he  joined  the  Oligarchy  who  hated  him,  and  lost  even  the 
glory  which  as  a  soldier  he  had  well  deserved.  In  private  life 
he  was  free  from  those  licentious  habits  in  which  most  persons 
of  that  day  indulged  without  scruple  or  reproach ;  and  the 
affection  he  bore  towards  Julia  must  always  be  quoted  as  an 
amiable  trait  in  a  character  that  has  in  it  litde  else  of  attractive. 
His  tragical  death  excited  a  commiseration  for  him  which  by  his 
life  he  hardly  deserved. 
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CHAPTER    LXVin. 

ABSOLUTE  RULE  OF  CESAR.     (48—44  B.C.) 

§  1.  CsQsar  follows  Pompey  to  Egypt:  lands  there:  Cleopatra:  Alexandrian 
War :  final  triumph  of  Csosar.  §  2.  Pompeians  rally  at  Corcyra :  cross 
oyer  to  Africa :  Scipio  placed  in  command  :  Cato  at  Utica.  §  3.  State  of 
the  Western  Provinces.  §  4.  Ceesar  named  Dictator  for  the  second  time : 
at  length  leaves  Alexandria.  §  5.  Conquers  Phamaces,  settles  Asia,  and 
returns  to  Rome.  §  6.  He  relieves  debtors,  and  quells  the  mutiny  of  soldiers 
at  Capua.  §  7.  Crosses  over  to  Africa :  victory  at  Thapsus :  death  of  the 
Pompeian  leaders.  §  8.  End  of  Cato.  §  9.  Settlement  of  Africa :  Sallust. 
§  10.  Four  Triumphs  of  Csesar :  amnesty :  donatives.  §  11.  Fresh  war  in 
Spain:  defeats  Pompeians  at  Munda:  death  of  yoimg  Cn.  Pompey,  escape 
of  Sextus.  §  12.  Short  space  of  time  spent  at  Rome  in  Legislation.  §  13. 
He  relieves  the  Treasury  by  revising  the  Corn-list.  §  14.  Liberal  .extension 
of  Roman  Franchise.  §  15.  Imperial  projects.  §  16.  Enlarges  and  fills  up 
the  Senate:  pasquinades.  §  17.  Military  colonies.  §  18.  Encouragement 
of  marriage.  §  19.  Endeavour  to  limit  Slave  labour.  §  20.  Public  build- 
ings. §  21.  Reform  of  Calendar.  §  22.  Necessary  seclusion.  §  23.  Public 
honours  :  desire  to  be  proclaimed  King.  §  24.  Growing  discontent  among 
various  classes.  §  25.  Conspiracy :  Brutus.  §  26.  Assassination  of  Csesar. 
§  27.  Estimate  of  his  character. 

§  1.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  pur- 
sued Pompey  by  forced  marches.  He  arrived  at  Amphipolis 
just  after  the  fugitive  had  touched  there.  When  he  reached 
the  Hellespont,  he  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  Pompey's  fleet 
under  the  command  of  C.  Cassius.  This  officer,  whose  military 
skill  had  been  proved  in  the  Parthian  campaign,  might  have 
intercepted  Caesar.  But,  whatever  were  his  motives,  he  sur- 
rendered his  ships  to  Caesar  in  token  of  full  and  unreserved 
submission,  and  was  received  by  the  conqueror  with  the  same 
favour  which  he  had  shown  to  Brutus,  and  tx>  all  who  had 
either  fidlen  into  his  hands  or  yielded  of  free  will.  Caesar 
now  immediately  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  boats ;  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  was  delayed  at  several  places  by  business,  he 
heard  that  Pompey  had  taken  ship  from  Cyprus,  and  imme- 
diately concluded  that  Egypt  must  be  his  destination.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  sailed  from  Rhodes  for  this  country, 
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though  it  was  as  yet  an  independent  kingdom,  though  he  was 
unable  to  carry  with  him  more  than  4000  men,  and  though  he 
incurred  imminent  risk  of  being  intercepted  by  the  Pompeian 
fleet.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  off  Alexandria  was  known,  Theo- 
dotus  came  off,  bearing  Pompey's  head  and  ring.  The  con- 
queror accepted  the  ring,  but  turned  with  tears  in  his  eyes  from 
the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  head,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 
with  due  honours.  Over  the  place  of  the  funeral-pyre  he  raised 
a  shrine  to  Nemesis,  the  goddess  assigned  by  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  punisher  of  arrogant  prosperity.  He  then 
landed  and  entered  Alexandria  with  his  Consular  emblems 
displayed,  followed  by  his  small  army.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival,  Cleopatra  secretly  resorted  to  the  capital  city,  and  intro- 
duced herself  in  disguise  into  the  palace  where  Caesar  had  fixed 
his  residence.  The  conqueror,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had 
been  notorious  for  imrestrained  indulgence  in  sensual  plea- 
sures, and  he  yielded  readily  to  the  blandishments  of  the  young 
and  fascinating  princess.  But  the  ministers  of  the  youthful 
King,  Potheinus  and  Achillas,  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  im- 
portance by  agreeing  to  a  compromise  between  their  master 
and  his  imperious  sister.  The  people  of  Alexandria  were 
alarmed  at  Caesar's  assumption  of  authority,  especially  when  he 
demanded  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  alleged  was  due  from 
the  late  King  to  Rome.  A  great  crowd,  supported  by  Achillas 
with  his  army,  assaulted  Caesar  suddenly.  Ilis  few  troops  were 
overmatched,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Pharos,  the 
quarter  of  the  city  next  the  se&  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
ruin  the  cause  of  Achillas  by  seizing  the  person  of  young 
Ptolemy.  Arsinoe,  another  daughter  of  the  blood-royal,  was 
set  up  by  the  army ;  and  Caesar  was  completely  blockaded  in 
Pharos.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  him  by^  turning  the 
sea  into  the  vast  tanks  constructed  to  supply  that  quarter  of  the 
city  with  fresh  water.  But  by  sinking  pits  in  the  beach,  the 
Romans  obtained  a  supply  of  water  sufficient,  though  not  good. 
Constant  encounters  took  place  by  land  and  water  ;  and  in  one 
of  these  Caesar  was  in  so  much  danger,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
swim  for  his  life  from  a  sinking  ship,  holding  his  coat  of  mail 
between  his  teeth,  and  his  note-book  above  water  in  his  left 
hand. 
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He  was  shut  up  in  Pharos  about  August,  and  the  blockade 
continued  till  the  winter  was  far  spent.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  considerable 
forces.  Achillas  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pharos,  and 
a  battle  in  the  open  field  residted  in  a  signal  triumph  to  Caesar. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  Nile :  among  them  the  young  King  himself.  Caesar 
now  formally  installed  Cleopatra  as  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and 
reserved  Arsinoe  to  grace  his  triumph. 

§  2.  During  the  half-year  that  followed  Pharsalia,  the  Pom<» 
peian  chie&  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their  first 
consternation.  Cnaeus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Great  Pompey, 
had  joined  Cato  at  Corcyra ;  and  in  this  place  also  were  assem- 
bled Cicero,  Labienus,  Afranius,  and  others.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  offered  to  Cicero,  as  the  oldest  Consular.  But  the 
Orator  declined  a  dangerous  post,  for  which  he  had  neither 
aptitude  nor  inclination,  and  was  nearly  slain  upon  the  spot  by 
the  impetuous  Cnaeus.  Scipio  soon  after  arrived,  and  to  him 
the  command  was  given.  C.  Cassius,  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fleet,  had  surprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  Caesar's 
ships  in  Sicily,  and  was  proceeding  to  make  descents  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  when  the  news  of  the  great  defeat  at  Pharsalia 
reached  him.  He  immediately  sailed  for  the  East,  and  fell  in 
with  Caesar  (as  we  have  narrated)  on  the  Hellespont  His 
defection  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

Still,  notwithstanding  Pompey's  disappearance  and  the  de- 
fection of  Cassius,  a  considerable  fleet  was  assembled  at  Cor- 
cyra. Scipio  and  the  rest  embarked,  with  the  troops  that  they 
had  rallied,  and  steered  for  Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  learning 
news  of  their  Chief.  They  reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
were  steering  eastward  along  the  coast,  when  they  fell  in  with 
Pompey's  ships,  in  which  were  Cornelia  and  young  Sextus,  with 
their  friends,  full  of  the  tragic  scene  they  had  just  witnessed  on 
the  beach  of  Alexandria.  The  disheartened  leaders  returned 
to  Cyrene,  which  refused  to  admit  any  one  within  its  walls 
except  Cato  and  such  men  as  he  would  be  answerable  for.  The 
fleet,  therefore,  with  Scipio,  Labienus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops,  pursued  its  course  across  the  great  gulf  of  the 
Syrtes  to  the  Province  of  Africa,  where  the  Pompeian  cause 
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was  upheld  by  Varus  and  his  ally  Juba.  Cato  and  his 
followers  were  left  to  follow  by  land.  He  accomplished  an 
arduous  march  across  the  desert  in  safety,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year  all  the  Pompeian  leaders  were  assembled 
in  the  Proyince  of  Afnca.  Dissensions  arose  between  Varus 
and  Scipio  for  the  command ;  to  compromise  the  matter  it  was 
offered  to  Cato.  The  disinterested  philosopher  declined  it,  on 
the  plea  that  he  held  no  official  position,  and  persuaded  all  the 
rest  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  Scipio.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  destroy  the  city  of  Utica,  as  being  favourable  to 
Caesar.  But  Cato,  with  rare  humanity,  offered  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  town,  and  be  responsible  for  its  fidelity, 
thus  finally  separating  himself  from  the  active  warfare,  which 
from  the  first  he  had  deprecated  and  disavowed. 

§  3.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire  also,  affairs  were  in  a 
disquiet  state.  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  daily 
gathering  strength  in  Pontua  In  Further  Spain,  the  oppres- 
sive rule  of  Q.  Cassius,  brother  of  Caius,  had  excited  a  mutiny 
in  the  army,  and  discontent  everywhere.  In  lUyricum,  Gabi- 
nius,  who  had  deserted  his  patron  Pompey  on  occasion  of  the 
flight  from  Italy,  had  been  ignominiously  worsted  by  the  Pom- 
peian leader,  M.  Octavius,  and  had  died  at  Salona.  In  Italy, 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  elected  Tribune,  had  renewed  the  pro- 
positions of  Caelius  and  Milo  to  abolish  all  debts ;  and  two 
Legions  stationed  at  Capua,  one  of  which  was  the  favoured 
Tenth,  had  risen  in  open  mutiny  agidnst  their  officers,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  kept  under  their  standards  long  enough,  and 
demanding  their  promised  reward. 

§  4.  We  know  not  when  the  news  of  these  threatening  events 
reached  Caesar's  ears  at  Alexandria.  Early  in  the  year  47  b.c. 
he  had  been  proclaimed  Dictator  for  the  second  time,  and  had 
named  Mark  Antony  Master  of  the  Horse.  This  officer  was 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  Italy.  But  the  Peninsula 
seemed  to  be  exposed  by  mutiny  and  discontent  to  a  descent  of 
the  Pompeians  from  Africa,  and  the  presence  of  the  Dictator 
himself  seemed  to  be  imperiously  demanded.  Still  he  lingered 
in  Egypt,  detained  (as  his  enemies  say),  by  the  blandishments  of 
Cleopatra,  or  (as  his  admirers  contend)  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
firming Roman  influence  in  that  country.     It  was  not  for  the 
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space  of  four  months  after  his  victory  on  the  Nile,  that  he  left 
Egypt,  having  remained  there  altogether  for  not  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  yeai*. 

§  5.  But  when  once  he  had  shaken  o£P  this  real  or  apparent 
lethargy,  all  his  startling  rapidity  of  action  returned.  He  left 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  May  (47  B.C.),  and  marched  northward 
through  Syria  to  crush  the  rising  power  of  Phamaces.  On  his 
way  he  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  Jews,  who 
hated  the  memory  of  Pompey  ;  accepted  the  excuses  of  De][o- 
tarus,  Chief  of  Galatia,  who  had  fought  against  him  at  Phar- 
salia ;  and  in  a  few  days  appeared  in  Pontus.  Phamaces,  proud 
of  a  victory  over  Caesar's  lieutenant,  ventured  to  attack  Caesar 
himself  near  Zela,  where  his  father  Mithridates  had  once  defeated 
the  Romans.  The  victory  gained  by  the  Roman  was  easy,  but 
decisive  ;  and  was  announced  at  Rome  in  the  famous  despatch, 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  *  The  kingdom  of  Bosporus  was  conferred  on 
a  friendly  chief,  bearing  the  name  of  Mithridates.  Caesar  now 
devoted  a  short  time  to  the  task  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
This  Province  had  been  warmly  attached  to  the  Senatorial 
cause  by  the  mild  rule  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey.  Lately, 
however,  the  exactions  of  Metellus  Scipio,  on  his  march  to  join 
Pompey  in  Epirus,  had  caused  great  discontent;  and  Caesar 
found  it  easy  to  win  popularity  by  remitting  a  portion  of  the 
moneys  due  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

Before  this,  also,  Octavius  had  been  expelled  from  Illyria. 
Vatinius,  who  was  in  command  at  Brundusium,  hearing  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Gabinius,  immediately  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
and  attacked  the  fleet  of  Octavius  with  so  much  success  that 
the  Pompeian  leader  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  and  join  his 
fellows  in  misfortune  in  Africa. 

Two  months  after  Caesar  left  Alexandria,  all  parts  of  the 
East  were  again  restored  to  tranquil  submission  ;  and  early  in 
July  Rome  was  astonished  to  see  the  great  Conqueror  enter  her 
gates  for  the  third  time  since  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicoa 

§  6.  He  had  been  again  named  Dictator,  as  we  have  said ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  applied  himself  with  his  usual 

*  Chapt.  Ixiii.  §  9.  This  inscription  was  certainly  placed  upon  the  BpoUa 
taken  from  the  Pontic  King  when  carried  in  Triumphal  procession;  and  Plu- 
tarch represents  it  as  forming  the  Dictator's  despatch. 
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industry  and  rapidity  to  settle  the  most  pressing  difficulties. 
The  disturbances  raised  by  the  profligate  promises  of  Caelius 
and  Dolabella  had  been  quelled  by  Antony ;  and  the  Dictator 
in  some  degree  gratified  those  who  had  clamoured  for  an  aboli- 
tion of  debts  by  paying  a  year's  house-rent  for  all  poor  citizens 
out  of  the  public  purse, — an  evil  precedent,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency  he  deemed  necessary. 

The  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  at  Capua  was  more  formidable. 
But  Caesar,  as  was  his  wont,  overcame  the  danger  by  facing  it 
boldly.  He  ordered  the  two  Legions  to  meet  him  in  the 
Campus  Martins  unarmed.  They  had  demanded  their  dis- 
charge, thinking  that  thus  they  would  extort  a  large  donation, 
for  they  considered  themselves  indispensable  to  the  Dictator. 
He  ascended  the  Tribunal,  and  they  expected  a  speech.  ^  You 
demand  your  discharge,"  he  simply  said,  ^*  I  discharge  you."  A 
dead  silence  followed  these  unexpected  words.  Csesar  resumed  : 
**  The  rewards  which  I  have  promised  you  shall  have,  when 
I  return  to  celebrate  my  Triumph  with  my  other  troops. 
Shame  now  filled  their  hearts,  mingled  with  vexation  at  the 
thought  that  they  who  had  borne  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  would  be  excluded  from  the  Triumph.  They  passionately 
besought  him  to  recal  his  words,  but  he  answered  not.  At  length, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  agidn  rose  to  speak. 
"  Quirites," — ^he  began,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  soldiers, 
but  merely  private  citizens.  A  burst  of  repentant  sorrow 
broke  from  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  ;  but  Caesar  turned  away  as 
if  he  were  about  to  leave  the  Tribunal.  The  cries  rose  still 
louder :  they  besought  him  to  punish  them  in  any  way,  but  not 
to  dismiss  them  from  his  service.  After  long  delay,  he  said 
that  ^'  he  would  not  punish  any  one  for  demanding  his  due ;  but 
that  he  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  that  the  Tenth  Legion 
could  not  bide  his  time.  That  Legion  at  least  he  must  dis- 
miss." Loud  applause  followed  from  the  rest;  the  men  of  the 
Tenth  hung  their  heads  in  shame,  and  begged  him  to  decimate 
them,  and  restore  the  survivors  to  his  favour.  At  length, 
Caesar  deeming  them  sufficiently  humbled,  accepted  their  re- 
pentance. The  whole  scene  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  cool 
and  dauntless  resolution  of  the  man.  We  at  once  say,  here 
was  one  bom  for  command. 
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§  7.  Having  completed  all  pressing  business  in  little  more  than 
two  months,  he  again  left  Rome  to  take  measures  for  reducing  the 
fonnidable  force  which  the  Pompeian  leaders  had  assembled  in 
Africa.  At  Lilybseum  six  Legions  and  2000  horse  had  been 
collected ;  and  about  the  middle  of  October  (47  B.a)  he  reached 
Africa.  An  indecisive  combat  took  place  soon  after  he  landed* 
and  then  he  lay  encamped  waiting  for  reinforcements  till  near  the 
beginning  of  December.  When  he  took  the  field,  a  series  of  ma- 
noeuvres followed;  till,  on  the  4th  of  February  (46  b.c.),  he  en- 
camped near  Thapsus,  and  two  days  after  fought  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Aftier  a  long  and  desperate 
conflict,  which  lasted  till  evening,  the  Senatorial  army  was 
forced  to  ^ve  way ;  and  Caesar,  who  always  pressed  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  utmost,  followed  them  so  closely  that  they  could 
not  defend  their  camp.  The  leaders  fled  in  all  directions. 
Varus  and  Labienus  escaped  into  Spain.  Scipio  put  to  sea, 
but  being  overtaken  by  the  enemy's  ships  sought  death  by  his 
own  hands.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  Afranius.  Juba  fled 
with  old  Petreius ;  and  these  two  rude  soldiers,  after  a  last 
banquet,  heated  with  wine,  agreed  to  end  their  life  by  single 
combat  The  Roman  veteran  was  slain  by  the  nimble  African 
prince^  and  Juba  sought  death  at  the  hand  of  a  faithful  Slave. 

§  8.  Meanwhile,  Cato  at  Utica  had  received  news  of  the  ruin 
of  his  party  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  He  calmly  resolved  on 
self-slaughter,  and  discussed  the  subject  both  in  conversation 
with  his  friends  and  in  meditation  with  himself.  After  a  conver- 
sation of  this  kind  he  retired  to  rest,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his 
philosophic  calm  when  he  saw  that  his  too  careful  friends  had 
removed  his  sword.  WrathfuUy  reproving  them,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  brought  back  and  hung  at  his  bed's  head.  There  he  lay 
down,  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  Plato's  Phsedo  till  he  fell 
asleep.  In  the  night  he  awoke,  and  taking  his  sword  from  the 
sheath  he  thrust  it  into  his  body.  His  watchfril  friends  heard 
him  utter  an  involuntary  groan,  and,  entering  the  room,  found 
him  writhing  in  agony.  They  procured  surgical  aid,  and  the 
wound  was  carefrilly  dressed.  Cato  lay  down  again,  apparently 
insensible  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  he  quietly  removed 
the  dressings  and  tore  open  the  wound,  so  that  his  bowels  broke 
out,  and  after  no  long  time  he  breathed  his  last.    The  Romans, 
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one  and  all,  even  Cicero,  admired  and  applauded  his  conduct. 
It  is  true  that  the  Stoics,  though  on  principles  different  from 
Christianity,  recommended  the  endurance  of  all  evils  as  indif- 
ferent to  a  philosopher.  But  life  had  become  intolerable  to 
one  who  held  the  political  opinions  of  Cato ;  and  while  Christian 
judgment  must  condemn  his  impatience,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  from  his  own  point  of  view  the  act  was  at  least  excusable. 

§  9.  After  this  miserable  end  of  the  most  upright  and  most 
eminent  among  the  Senatorial  Chiefs,  Caesar  busied  himself 
in  regulating  the  countries  he  had  conquered.  Juba's  king- 
dom of  Numidia  he  formed  into  a  new  Province,  and  gave 
it  into  the  care  of  the  historian  Sallust,  who  with  others  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Senate  in  the  year  50  b.c.,  pro- 
fessedly because  of  his  profligate  manners,  but  really  because 
of  his  devoted  attachment  to  Caesar's  cause.  His  subse- 
quent life  justified  both  the  real  and  the  alleged  cause.  He 
proved  an  oppressive  ruler,  and  his  luxurious  habits  were  con- 
spicuous even  in  tiiat  age.  In  the  terse  and  epigrammatic 
sentences  of  his  two  immortal  works  were  immortalised  the 
merits  of  Marius  and  of  Caesar,  tiie  vices  and  errors  of  their 
Senatorial  antagonists. 

§  10.  After  some  delay  in  Sardinia,  where  his  presence  also 
was  required,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  for  the  fourth  time  since 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  about  the  end  of  May,  46  b.c.  At 
length  he  had  found  time  to  celebrate  the  Triimiphs  which  he 
had  earned  since  his  first  Consulship,  and  to  devote  his  attention 
to  those  internal  reforms,  which  long  years  of  faction  and 
anarchy  had  made  necessary. 

His  Triumphs  were  four  in  number,  over  Gaul,  Egypt, 
Ponlus,  and  Numidia  ; — for  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Civil 
conflicts,  which  had  been  most  dangerous  and  most  difficult  of  all. 
A  Roman  could  not  triumph  over  fellow-citizens ;  therefore  the 
victories  of  Ilerda  and  Pharsalia  were  not  celebrated  by  public 
honours ;  nor  would  Thapsus  have  been  mentioned,  had  it  not 
been  observed  that  here  Juba  was  among  the  foes.  These 
Triumphs  were  made  more  attractive  by  splendid  gladiatorial 
shows  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  But  what  gave  much  more  real 
splendour  was  the  announcement  of  a  general  amnesty  for  all  poli- 
tical offences  committed  against  tKe  party  of  the  Dictator.     The 
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memory  of  the  Marian  Massacres  and  the  Syllan  Proscriptions 
were  still  present  to  many  minds.  Domitius  Ahenobarhus  and 
the  chief  Senatorial  leaders  had  denounced  all  who  took  part 
against  the  Senate,  or  even  those  who  remained  neutral,  with 
the  severest  penalties.  Men  could  not  believe  that  the  Dicta- 
tor's clemency  was  real ;  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the 
belief  that  when  all  fear  of  the  enemy  had  ceased  he  would 
glut  his  vengeance  by  a  hecatomb.  The  certainty  that  no  more 
blood  would  flow  was  so  much  the  more  grateful. 

After  the  Triumphs  all  his  soldiers  were  gratified  by  a  mag- 
nificent donation :  nay,  every  poor  citizen  received  a  present 
both  of  grain  and  money. 

The  veterans  now  at  length  received  their  rewards  in  lands, 
which  were  either  public  property  or  were  duly  purchased  with 
public  money.  But  no  Julian  Military  Colonies  were  planted 
on  lands  wrested  by  force  from  citizens,  to  emulate  the  Cor- 
nelian Military  Colonies  and  maintain  a  population  of  turbulent 
agitators.  Here  also  the  example  of  SyUa,  who  confiscated 
private  property  to  reward  his  troops,  was  carefully  avoided. 

§  11.  After  the  Triumphs  every  kind  of  honour  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  Above  all,  he  was  named  Dictator  for  the  third 
time ;  but  now  it  was  for  a  space  of  ten  years.  He  was  also 
invested  with  Censorial  authority  for  three  years ;  and  in  virtue 
of  these  combined  offices  he  was  declared  absolute  master  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  Citizens  and  subjects  of  Rome. 
For  several  months  he  remained  at  Rome  busily  occupied  in 
measures  intended  to  remedy  the  evil  efibcts  of  the  long-con- 
tinued civil  discords  and  to  secure  order  for  the  future.  But  in 
the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Rome  by  the 
call  of  another  war.  It  will  be  well  to  dispose  of  this  before  we 
give  a  brief  summary  of  his  great  legislative  measures. 

Spain  was  the  Province  that  required  his  presence.  There 
the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  with  Labienus  and  Varus,  had  rallied 
the  scanty  relics  of  the  African  army.  The  Province  was 
already  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  Caesar.  Q.  Cassius, — whom 
he  liad  left  as  Governor, — had  so  irritated  all  minds,  that  even 
the  Legions  rose,  mutinied,  and  expelled  the  Caesarian  com- 
manders. Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania,  lent  aid,  and  thus  the 
malcontents  in  Spain  were  able  to  present  a  formidable  front. 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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Cssar  arrived  in  Spain  late  in  September  (46  ac),  after  a 
journey  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  found  that  young  Cn. 
Pompeius  had  concentrated  his  forces  near  Corduba  (Cordova). 
But  an  attack  of  illness  compelled  the  Dictator  to  delay  opera- 
tions, and  it  was  not  till  the  first  month  of  the  next  year  that 
he  was  able  to  take  the  field.  He  then  began  offensive  mea- 
sures with  his  usual  rapidity.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to 
force  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  but  tins  they  cautiously  declined, 
till  several  strong  towns  being  taken  by  storm  and  others  hav- 
ing surrendered,  the  Pompeians  found  themselves  obliged  to 
retreat  towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Here  Caesar 
found  them  in  a  strong  position  near  Munda,  a  small  town 
about  five  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Malaga,  and  as  they  offered 
him  battle,  he  determined  on  attacking  notwithstanding  the 
difSculties  of  the  ground.  Success  was  for  some  time  doubtfiiL 
But  Caesar  exerted  himself  to  lead  his  troops  again  and  again 
to  the  desperate  conflict,  and  their  dauntless  courage  at  length 
prevailed.  So  desperate  was  it  that  Caesar  is  reported  to  have 
said : — "  On  other  occasions  I  have  fought  for  victory,  here  I 
fought  for  life."  But  the  battle  of  Munda  was  decisive.  More 
than  30,000  men  fell.  Among  them  were  Varus  and  Labienus, 
whose  heads  were  brought  to  Caesar  as  tokens  of  their 
fate.  Cn.  Pompeius  fled  to  the  coast  Here  as  he  was  getting 
on  board  a  small  boat  he  entangled  his  foot  in  a  rope ;  and  a 
friend  endeavouring  to  cut  away  the  rope  struck  the  foot  instead. 
The  unfortunate  young  man  landed  again,  hoping  to  lie  hid 
till  his  wound  was  healed.  Finding  his  lurking-place  discovered 
he  limped  wearily  up  a  mountain  path,  but  was  soon  overtaken 
and  slain.  His  head  also  was  carried  to  the  conqueror,  who 
ordered  it  to  receive  honourable  burial.  Sext.  Pompeius  escaped 
into  Northern  Spain,  whence  he  re-appeared  at  a  later  time  to 
vex  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world.  Corduba,  Hispalis  (Seville), 
and  other  places  garrisoned  by  the  last  desperate  relics  of  the 
Pompeian  party,  held  out  for  some  time  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  So  important  did  Caesar  consider  it  to  quench  the  last 
sparks  of  disaffection  in  a  Province  which  for  several  years  had 
been  under  Pompey's  government  that  he  stayed  in  Spain  till 
August,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  or  October 
(45  B.C.),  having  been  absent  from  the  capital  nearly  a  year. 
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On  this  occasion  be  was  less  scrupulous  than  before,  for  he 
celebrated  a  Fifth  Triumph  in  honour  of  his  successes  in  Spain, 
though  these  were  as  much  won  over  Roman  Citizens  as  his 
former  victories  in  that  same  country,  or  his  crowning  glory  of 
Pharsalia. 

§  12.  From  his  last  Triumph  to  his  death  was  somewhat 
more  than  five  months  (October,  45  rc. — ^March,  44  b.c.)  :  from 
his  Quadruple  Triumph  to  the  Spanish  Campaign  was  little 
more  than  four  months  (June — September,  46  b.c.).  Into  these 
two  brief  periods  were  compressed  most  of  the  Laws  which  bear 
his  name,  and  of  which  we  will  now  give  a  brief  account  Most 
of  the  evils,  however,  which  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  were  of 
old  standing.  His  long  residence  at  Rome,  and  busy  engage- 
ments in  all  political  matters  from  early  youth  to  the  close  of 
his  Consulship,  made  him  familiar  with  every  sore  place,  and 
with  all  the  proposed  remedies.  His  own  clear  judgment,  his 
habits  of  rapid  decision,  and  the  unlimited  power  which  he  held 
in  virtue  of  the  Dictatorship,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  legislate 
than  for  others  to  advise. 

§  13.  The  long  wars,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he 
had  rewarded  his  Soldiers  and  the  People  at  his  Triumphs,  had 
reduced  the  sums  in  the  Treasury  to  a  low  ebb.  We  may 
believe  that  no  needs  were  more  pressing  than  these. 

Together  with  the  Dictatorship  he  had  been  invested  with 
Censorial  power  under  the  new  title  of  Prsefectus  Morum.  He 
used  this  power  to  institute  a  careful  revision  of  the  List  of 
Citizens,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  abridging  the  list  of 
those  who  were  receiving  monthly  donations  of  grain  from  the 
Treasury.  Numbers  of  foreigners  had  been  irregularly  placed 
on  the  Lists,  and  so  great  had  been  the  temptations  held  out 
by  the  pernicious  Poor-law  originally  passed  by  C.  Gracchus, 
and  made  still  worse  by  Saturninus  and  Clodius,  that  he  was 
able  to  reduce  the  list  of  State-paupers  resident  in  or  near 
Rome  from  320,000  to  about  half  that  number.^  The  Treasury 
felt  an  immediate  and  a  permanent  relief. 

§  14.  But  though,  for  this  purpose,  Caesar  made  severe  distinc- 
tions between  Roman  Citizens  and  those  subjects  of  the  Repub- 
lic who  were  not  admitted  to  the  Franchise,  no  ruler  ever  showed 

*  See  Chapt.  liii.  §  10  (2). 
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himself  so  much  alive  to  the  claims  of  all  classes  of  her  subjects. 
Other  popular  leaders  had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Italians, 
and  all  free  people  of  the  Peninsula  had  for  the  last  thirty 
years  been  made  Romans:  but  except  the  measure  of  Pompeius 
Strabo,  by  which  the  free  people  of  Transpadane  Gaul, — who 
were  almost  Italians, — ^had  been  invested  with  the  Latin  Rights, 
no  popular  statesman  had  as  yet  shown  any  interest  in  the 
claims  of  the  Provincial  subjects  of  Roma  Sertorius,  indeed, 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  a  Roman  Government  in  Spain ;  but 
this  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
was  a  transference  of  power  frx^m  Italians  to  Spaniards,  rather 
than  an  incorporation  of  Spain  with  Italy.  Caesar  was  the 
first  acknowledged  ruler  of  the  Roman  State  who  extended 
his  view  beyond  the  politics  of  the  Gty  and  took  a  really  im- 
perial survey  of  the  vast  dominions  subject  to  her  sway.  To- 
wards those  who  were  at  war  with  Rome  he  was  relentless 
and  illiberal  as  the  sternest  Roman  of  them  all ;  but  no  one  so 
well  as  he  knew  how  "  to  spare  the  submissive ;"  hardly  any 
one  except  himself  felt  pleasure  in  so  sparing.  All  the  Cities 
of  Transpadane  Gaul,  abeady  Latin,  were  raised  to  the  Roman 
Franchise.  The  same  high  privilege  was  bestowed  on  many 
Communities  of  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Gallic 
Legion,  which  he  had  raised,  called  Alauda  frt)m  the  lark 
which  was  the  emblem  on  their  arms,  was  rewarded  for  its 
services  by  the  same  gift.  Medical  practitioners  and  scientific 
men,  of  whatever  origin,  were  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the  Roman 
Franchise.  After  his  death  a  plan  was  found  among  his 
papers  for  raising  the  Sicilian  Communities  to  the  rank  of  Latin 
Citizens, — a  design  which  seems  to  prove  that  a  truly  imperial 
idea  gave  character  to  his  whole  government. 

§  15.  Nothing  proved  this  more  than  the  unfulfilled  projects 
of  the  great  Dictator,  which  were  afterwards  completed.  Among 
these  were  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  opening 
of  Lakes  Lucrinus  and  Avernus  to  form  a  harbour,  a  complete 
survey  and  map  of  the  whole  Empire, — plans  afterwards  exe- 
cuted by  Agrippa,  the  great  minister  of  Augustus.  Another 
and  more  memorable  design  was  that  of  a  Code  of  Laws 
embodying  and  organising  the  scattered  judgments  and  pre- 
cedents which  at  that  time  regulated  the   Courts.     It  was 
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several  centuries  before  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  by 
which  Roman  Law  became  the  Law  of  civilised  Europe. 

§  16.  The  liberal  tendency  of  the  Dictator's  mind  was  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  supplied  the  great  gaps  which  the 
Civil  War  had  made  in  the  benches  of  the  Senate.  Of  late 
years  the  number  of  that  Assembly  had  been  increased  from  its 
original  three  hundred.  We  find  so  many  as  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  taking  part  in  its  votes ;  ^  and  many  of  course  were 
absent  But  Caesar  raised  it  to  no  less  than  nine  hundred, 
thus  probably  doubling  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been 
counted  in  its  ranks.  Many  of  the  new  Senators  were  fortu- 
nate soldiers  who  had  served  him  well.  In  raising  such  men  to 
Senatorial  rank  he  followed  the  example  of  Sylla.  But  many 
of  the  new  Nobles  were  enfranchised  Citizens  of  the  towns  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  old  Citizens  were  indignant  at  this 
invasion  of  the  barbarians.  Pasquinades,  rife  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  Rome,  abounded.  "  The  Gauls,"  said  one  wit,  "  had 
exchanged  the  trews  for  the  toga,  and  had  followed  the  con- 
queror's triumphal  car  into  the  Senate."  "It  were  a  good 
deed,"  said  another,  "  if  no  one  would  show  the  new  Senators 
the  way  to  the  House." 

The  offices  of  Consul,  Praetor,  and  other  high  Magistracies, 
however,  were  still  conferred  on  men  of  Italian  birth.  The 
first  foreigner  who  reached  the  Consulship  was  L  Cornelius 
Balbus,  a  Spaniard  of  Gades,  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  of  Cicero ; 
but  this  was  not  till  four  years  after  the  Dictator's  death,  when 
the  principles  of  his  government  were  more  fully  carried  out 
by  his  successors. 

§  17.  To  revive  a  military  population  in  Italy  was  not  so  much 
the  object  of  Caesar,  as  that  of  former  leaders  of  the  People. 
His  veterans  received  comparatively  few  assignments  of  land  in 
Italy.  Only  six  small  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
were  peopled  by  these  men.  The  principal  settlements  by 
which  he  enriched  them  were  in  the  Provinces.  Corinth  and 
Carthage  were  made  Military  Colonies,  and  rapidly  regained 
somewhat  of  their  ancient  splendour  and  renown. 

§  18.  He  endeavoured  to  restore  the  wasted  population  of 
Italy  by  more  peaceful  methods   than  military   settlements. 

'  Cicero  ad  Att.  i.  14,  5. 
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The  marriage-tie^  which  had  become  exceedingly  lax  ib  the^e 
profligate  times,  was  encouraged  by  somewhat  singtdar  means. 
A  married  matron  was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  of  ornament 
and  the  use  of  more  costly  carriages  than  the  sumptuary  Laws 
of  Rome  permitted  to  women  generally.  A  married  man  with 
three  children  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  at  Rome,  with  four  bom 
in  Italy,  with  five  bom  in  the  Provinces,  enjoyed  freedom  firom 
certain  duties  and  charges. 

§  19.  The  great  abuse  of  Slave-labour  was  ^fficult  to  correct. 
It  was  attempted  to  apply  remedies  familiar  to  despotic  govern- 
ments in  all  ages.  An  Ordinance  was  issued  that  no  Citizens 
between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  should  be  absent  from 
Italy  for  more  than  three  years.  And  an  ancient  enactment  was 
revived  that  on  all  estates  at  least  one  third  of  the  labourers  should 
be  firee  men.    No  doubt  these  measures  were  of  little  effect 

§  20.  Caesar's  great  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  Gty 
were  shown  by  several  facts.  Under  his  patronage  the  first 
public  library  was  opened  at  Rome  by  his  Mend  C.  Asinius 
PoUio,  famous  as  a  poet,  and  in  later  years  as  the  historian  of 
the  Civil  War.  For  the  transaction  of  public  business,  he 
erected  the  magnificent  series  of  buildings  called  the  Basilica 
Julia,  of  which  we  will  say  a  few  words  in  a  later  page. 

§  21.  Of  all  his  Reforms,  that  by  which  his  name  is  best  re- 
membered is  the  Reform  of  the  Calendar.  It  has  been  before 
stated  that  the  Roman  year  had  hitherto  consisted  of  355  days, 
with  a  month  of  30  days  intercalated  every  third  year,  so  that 
the  average  length  of  the  year  was  365  daya'*  If  the  inter- 
calations had  been  regularly  made,  the  Romans  would  have  lost 
a  day's  reckoning  in  every  period  of  four  years ;  since  the  real 
length  of  the  solar  year  is  about  365  i  day&  But  the  business 
was  so  carelessly  executed,  that  the  difference  between  the  civil 
year  and  the  solar  year  sometimes  amounted  to  several  months, 
and  all  dates  were  most  uncertain. 

Caesar,  himself  not  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Greek  Sosigenes  to  rectify  the  present 
error,  and  prevent  error  for  the  future.  It  was  determined  to 
make  the  1st  of  January  of  the  Roman  year  709  a.u.c.  coincide 
with  the  1st  of  January  of  the  solar  year  which  we  call  45  b.c. 

*  Chapt.  i.  §  17. 
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But  it  was  calculated  that  this  Ist  of  January  of  the  year  709 
A.U.C.  would  be  67  days  in  advance  of  the  true  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  would  concur  not  with  the  Ist  January  45  b.c.,  but 
with  the  22nd  of  October  46  b.c.  And  therefore  two  inter- 
calary months,  making  together  67  days,  were  inserted  between 
the  last  day  of  November  and  the  Ist  of  December  of  the  year 
708.  An  intercalary  month  of  23  days^  had  already  been 
added  to  February  of  that  year,  according  to  the  old  method 
Therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  Roman  year  708  consisted  in  all 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  445  days.^  It  was  scoffingly  called 
in  the  pasquinades  "The  Year  of  Confusion."  More  justly 
should  it  be  called,  as  Macrobius  observes,  "  The  last  Year  of 
Confusion." 

Thus  the  past  error  was  corrected,  and  the  1st  of  January 
709  A.u.c.  became  the  same  with  the  Ist  of  January  45  b.c. 

To  prevent  future  errors,  the  year  was  extended  firom  355 
to  365  days,  each  month  being  lengthened,  except  February, 
according  to  the  rule  which  we  still  observe.  But  as  the  solar 
year  consists  of  about  365^  days,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was 
necessary  to  add  one  day  in  every  four  years,  and  this  was  done 
at  the  end  of  February,  as  at  present  in  our  Leap  Year. 

Such  was  the  famous  Julian  Calendar,  which,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  continues  to  date  every  transaction  and  every  letter 
of  the  present  day.* 

§  22.  The  constant  occupation  required  for  tiiese  and  other 
measures  of  reform,  all  executed  in  the  space  of  nine  or  ten 
months,  necessarily  absorbed  the  chief  part  of  the  Dictator's 

«  CaUed  Mercedoniua.  ^  L  e.  355  +  23  +  67  =  445. 

^  The  addition  of  one  day  in  every  four  years  would  be  correct,  if  the  solar 
year  consisted  exactly  of  365^  days,  or  365  days  6  hours.  In  fiftct,  it  consists 
of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  51|  seconds,  so  that  the  Julian  year  is  longer 
than  the  true  Solar  year  by  about  11  minutes.  Csesar's  astronomers  knew  this 
error,  but  neglected  it.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1582  a.d.  the  beginning  of 
the  Julian  year  was  about  13  days  behind  the  true  time.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
shortened  that  year  by  10  days,  still  leaving  the  year  3  days  behind  the  true 
time ;  and  to  prevent  error  for  the  future,  ordered  the  additional  day  of 
February  to  be  omitted  three  times  in  400  years.  Protestant  England  refused 
to  adopt  this  reform  till  the  year  1752  a.d.,  when  11  days  were  dropped  between 
the  2nd  and  I4th  of  September,  which  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  ciy, — "  Give  us 
back  our  11  days."  Russia,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  Church,  still 
keeps  the  Old  Style,  and  her  reckoning  is  now  12  days  behind  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe. 
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day,  and  prevented  the  free  access  which  at  Rome  was  usually 
accorded  to  suitors  and  visitors  by  the  Consuls  and  great  men. 
Caesar  himself  lamented  this.  The  true  reason  for  his  seclusion 
was  not  understood,  and  the  fact  diminished  his  popularity.  Yet 
his  affability  was  the  same  as  ever,  and  a  letter  of  Cicero,  ia 
which  he  describes  a  visit  he  received  from  the  great  conqueror 
in  his  villa  at  Puteoli,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression  of  both  host 
and  guest*  Cicero  indeed  had  fiilly  bowed  to  circumstances^ 
He  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Pompeian  partisans,  M.  Marcellus 
and  Q.  Ligarius,  and  introduced  into  his  speeches  compliments 
to  Caesar  too  fulsome  to  be  genuine.  In  his  enforced  retire- 
ment from  public  life  after  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  composed 
some  of  those  pleasing  Dialogues  which  we  still  read.^  Both 
to  him  and  to  every  other  Senatorial  Chief  Caesar  not  only 
showed  pardon,  but  favour. 

§  23.  Yet  the  remnant  of  the  Nobles  loved  him  not  And 
with  the  People  at  large  he  suffered  still  more,  from  a  belief  that 
he  wished  to  be  made  King.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had 
been  named  Dictator  and  Imperator  for  life.  His  head  had 
for  some  time  been  placed  on  the  money  of  the  Republic,  a  regal 
honour  conceded  to  none  before  him.  Quintilis,  the  fifth  month 
of  the  Calendar,  received  from  him  the  name  wliich  it  still  bears. 
The  Senate  took  an  oath  to  guard  the  safety  of  his  person.  He 
was  honoured  with  sacrificial  offerings,  and  other  honours,  which 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  Gods.  But  Caesar  was  not 
satisfied.  He  was  often  heard  to  quote  the  sentiment  of 
Euripides,  that  ^'if  any  violation  of  law  is  excusable,  it  is 
excusable  for  the  sake  of  gaining  sovereign  power."*  The 
craving  desire  to  transmit  power  to  an  heir  occupied  him 
as  it  occupied  Cromwell  and  Napoleon;  and  no  title  yet 
conferred  upon  him  was  hereditary.  It  was  no  doubt  to 
ascertain  the  popular  sentiments  that  various  propositions  were 
made  towards  an  assumption  of  the  style  and  title  of  King. 
His  statues  in  the  Forum  were  found  crowned  with  a  diadem ; 
but  two  of  the  Tribunes  tore  it  off,  and  the  mob  applauded.    On 

*  Epist,  ad  Att,  xiii.  52, 

'  The  Brutus,    Orator  ad   M.   linitunij    Partiimies  Oratoriic^  Aauhmica,  l>e 
Finibus  bonorum  et  mahrum, 
8  Cicero  de  Off.  iii.  21. 
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the  26th  of  January,  at  the  Great  Latin  Festival  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  voices  in  the  crowd  saluted  him  as  King ;  but  mutterings 
of  discontent  reached  his  ear,  and  he  promptly  said :  "  I  am  no 
King,  but  CsBsar."  Yet  the  Tribunes  who  punished  those  who 
were  detected  in  raising  the  cry  were  deposed  by  the  Dictator's 
will.  The  final  attempt  was  made  at  the  Lupercalia  on  the  15th 
of  February.  Antony,  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  Priests  of 
Pan,  approached  the  Dictator  as  he  sat  presiding  in  his  golden 
chair,  and  offered  him  an  embroidered  band,  such  as  was  worn  on 
the  head  by  Oriental  Sovereigns.  The  applause  which  followed 
was  partial,  and  the  Dictator  put  the  offered  gift  aside.  Then  a 
burst  of  genuine  cheering  greeted  him,  which  waxed  louder  still 
when  he  rejected  it  a  second  time.  Old  traditional  feeling  was 
too  strong  at  Rome  even  for  Caesar's  daring  temper  to  brave 
it.  The  People  would  submit  to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  Dictator, 
but  would  not  have  a  King. 

Disappointed  no  doubt  he  was ;  and  one  more  attempt  was 
made  to  invest  himself  with  hereditary  title.  A  large  camp  had 
for  some  time  been  formed  at  ApoUonia  in  Illyricum;  in  it 
was  present  a  young  man,  who  had  long  been  the  declared  heir 
of  the  Dictator.  This  was  C.  Octavius,  son  of  his  niece  Atia, 
and  therefore  his  grand-nephew.  He  was  born,  as  we  have 
noted,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  was 
now  in  his  nineteenth  year.  From  the  time  that  he  had  assumed 
the  garb  of  manhood  his  health  had  been  too  delicate  for  military 
service.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  ventured  to  demand  the 
Mastership  of  the  Horse  from  his  uncle.  But  he  was  quietly 
refused,  and  sent  to  take  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  at 
Apollonia,  where  a  large  and  well-equipped  army  had  been 
assembled.  The  destination  of  this  powerful  force  was  not 
publicly  announced.  But  general  belief  pointed,  no  doubt 
rightly,  to  Parthia;  for  the  death  of  Crassus  was  un- 
avenged, and  the  Roman  Eagles  were  still  retained  as  trophies 
by  the  barbaric  conqueror.  This  belief  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  a  Sibylline  oracle  being  produced  about  this 
time,  saying,  "  that  none  but  a  King  could  conquer  Parthia." 
And  soon  after  a  Decree  was  moved  in  the  Senate,  by  which 
Caesar  was  to  be  enabled,  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  Provinces,  to 
assume  the  style  of  King.     Without  the  well-known  emblems 
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and  permanent  power  of  royalty,  it  was  argued,  a  Roman  com- 
mander could  not  expect  the  submissive  homage  of  Orientals. 
But  subsequent  events  prevented  this  Decree  from  being  carried 
into  effect. 

§  24.  Meanwhile  other  causes  ofdiscontent  had  been  agitating 
various  classes  at  Rome.  Cleopatra  appeared  at  Rome  with  a 
boy  whom  she  named  Csesarion  and  declared  to  be  her  son  by 
Caesar.  It  was  her  ambition  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  wife, 
and  to  obtain  the  Dictator's  inheritance  for  the  boy, — a  thing 
hateful  even  to  the  degenerate  Romans  of  that  day.  Then,  the 
more  fiery  partisans  of  Caesar  disapproved  of  his  clemency ; 
they  did  not  understand  his  wish  no  longer  to  be  the  un- 
scrupulous leader  of  a  Party,  but  the  impartial  ruler  of  the 
Empire.  Many  of  the  more  prodigal  sort  were  angry  at  the 
regulations  he  made  to  secure  the  Provincials  from  extortion 
and  oppression.  Antony  himself,  who,  in  consideration  of 
his  services,  expected  the  same  extravagance  of  license  that 
had  been  granted  by  Sylla  to  his  favourites,  was  indignant  at 
being  obliged  to  pay  its  full  price  for  the  house  of  Pompey  in  the 
Carinae,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession.  The  Populace  of  the 
City  complained, — ^the  genuine  Romans  at  seeing  so  much  favour 
extended  to  Provincials,  those  of  foreign  origin  because  they 
had  been  excluded  from  the  corn-bounty.  Caesar  no  doubt  was 
eager  to  return  to  his  army,  and  escape  from  the  increasing 
difficulties  which  beset  his  civil  government  But  it  seemed 
likely  that  as  soon  as  he  joined  the  army,  he  would  assume 
monarchical  power,  in  virtue  of  the  late  Decree ;  and  this  con- 
sideration urged  on  to  hasty  determination  the  remains  of  the 
old  Senatorial  party,  who  owed  their  lives  to  Caesar's  clemency, 
who  had  accepted  favours  from  his  bounty,  and  scrupled  not  to 
turn  his  own  ^fts  to  his  destructioa 

§  25.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  leader.  C.  Cassius  was 
a  good  soldier,  but  of  temper  so  fickle  and  uncertain,  that  few 
were  willing  to  confide  in  him.  It  was  upon  M.  Junius  Brutus 
that  all  the  discontented  turned  their  eyes.  This  young  man, 
a  nephew  of  Cato,  had  taken  his  uncle  as  an  example  for  his 
public  life.  But  he  was  fonder  of  Platonic  speculations  than  of 
political  actioa  His  habits  were  cold  and  reserved,  rather 
those  of  a  student  than  a  statesman.     He  had  reluctantly  joined 
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the  cause  of  Pompey,  for  he  could  ill  forget  that  it  was  by 
Pompey  that  his  father  had  been  put  to  death  in  cold  blood ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Cato,  and  mastered  his 
private  feud  by  what  he  considered  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
After  Pharsalia,  he  was  receired  by  Csesar  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  treated  by  him  almost  like  a  son.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  this,  and  lived  quietly  without  harbouring  any  designs 
against  his  benefactor.  In  the  present  year  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed Praetor  of  the  City,  with  the  promise  of  the  Consulship 
presently  after.  But  the  discontented  remnants  of  the  old  Sena* 
torial  party  assailed  him  with  constant  reproaches.  The  name  of 
Brutus,  dear  to  all  Roman  patriots,  was  made  a  rebuke  to  him. 
"  His  ancestor  expelled  the  Tarquins ;  and  could  he  sit  quietly 
under  a  new  King's  rule  ?  "  At  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  that 
famous  ancestor,  or  on  his  own  praetorian  tribunal,  notes  were 
placed,  containing  phrases  such  as  these : — '*  Thou  art  not  Bru- 
tus :  would  thou  wert"  "  Brutus,  thou  sleepest."  "  Awake, 
Brutus."  Gradually  his  mind  was  excited ;  and  he  was  brought 
to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  patriot  to  put  an  end  to  Caesar's 
rule  even  by  taking  his  life.  The  most  notable  of  those  who 
arrayed  themselves  under  him  was  Cassius  himself.  What 
was  this  man's  motive  is  unknown.  He  had  never  taken  much 
part  in  politics ;  and  the  Epicurean  Philosophy  which  he  pro- 
fessed gave  him  no  strong  reasons  for  hating  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. He  had  of  his  own  accord  made  submission  to  the 
conqueror,  and  had  been  received  with  marked  favour.  Some 
personal  reason  probably  actuated  his  unquiet  spirit.  More 
than  sixty  persons  were  in  the  secret.  All  of  whom  we  know  any- 
thing were,  like  Cassius,  under  obligations  to  the  Dictator.  P. 
Servilius  Casca  was  by  his  grace  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.  L. 
Tillius  Cimber  was  promised  the  government  of  Bithynia.  Dea 
Brutus,  one  of  his  old  Gallic  officers,  was  Praetor-elect,  and  was 
to  be  gratified  with  the  rich  Province  of  Cisalpine  GauL  C. 
Trebonius,  another  of  his  most  trusted  officers,  had  received 
every  favour  which  the  Dictator  could  bestow ;  he  had  just  laid 
down  the  Consulship,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the 
coveted  government  of  Asia.  Q.  Ligarius,  who  had  lately 
accepted  a  free  pardon  from  the  Dictator,  rose  from  a  sick  bed 
to  join  the  conspirators. 
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§  26.  A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called  for  the  Ides  of 
March,  at  which  Caesar  was  to  be  present.  This  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  murder.  The  secret  had  oozed  out.  Many  per- 
sons warned  Caesar  that  some  danger  was  impending.  A  Greek 
soothsayer  told  him  of  the  very  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Ides  his  wife  arose  so  disturbed  by  dreams,  that  she  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish  his  purpose  of  presiding  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  sent  Antony  in  his  stead. 

This  change  of  purpose  was  reported  in  the  Senate  after 
the  House  was  formed.  The  conspirators  were  in  despair. 
Dea  Brutus  at  once  went  to  Caesar,  told  him  that  the  Fatiiers 
were  only  waiting  to  confer  upon  him  the  sovereign  power  which 
he  desired  in  the  Provinces,  and  begged  him  not  to  listen  to 
auguries  and  dreams.  Caesar  was  persuaded  to  change  his 
purpose,  and  was  carried  forth  in  his  litter.  On  his  way,  a 
slave  who  had  discovered  the  conspiracy  tried  to  attract  the 
Dictator's  notice,  but  was  unable  to  reach  him  for  the  crowd. 
A  Greek  Philosopher,  named  Artemidorus,  succeeded  in  putting 
a  roll  of  paper  into  his  hand,  containing  full  information  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  but  Caesar,  supposing  it  to  be  a  petition,  laid  it  in  the 
litter  by  his  side  for  a  more  convenient  season.  Meanwhile  the 
conspirators  had  reason  to  think  that  their  plot  had  been  disco- 
vered. A  friend  came  up  to  Casca  and  said :  "  Ah,  Casca,  Brutus 
has  told  me  your  secret  I ' '  The  conspirator  started  back,  but  was 
relieved  by  the  next  sentence :  "  Where  will  y<m  find  money  for 
the  expenses  of  the  ^Edileship  ? "  More  serious  alarm  was 
felt  when  Popillius  Laenas  remarked  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
"  You  have  my  good  wishes ;  but  what  you  do,  do  quickly," — 
especially  when  the  same  Senator  stepped  up  to  Caesar  on  his 
entering  the  House,  and  began  whispering  in  his  ear.  So 
teiTified  was  Cassius,  that  he  thought  of  stabbing  himself  instead 
of  Caesar,  till  Brutus  quietly  observed  that  the  gestures  of 
Popillius  indicated  that  he  was  asking  a  favour,  not  revealing  a 
fatal  secret.     Caesar  took  his  seat  without  further  delay. 

As  was  agreed,  Cimber  presented  a  petition,  praying  for  his 
brothers  recal  from  banishment ;  and  all  the  conspirators 
pressed  round  the  Dictator,  urging  his  favourable  answer.  Dis- 
pleased at  their  thronging  round  him,  Caesar  attempted  to  rise. 
At  that  moment,  Cimber  seized  the  lappet  of  his  robe,  and 
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pulled  him  down ;  and  immediately  Casca  struck  him  irom  the 
side,  but  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  Then  all  drew  their 
daggers  and  assailed  him.  Caesar  for  a  time  defended  himself 
with  the  gown  folded  over  his  left  arm,  and  the  sharp-pointed 
stile  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand  for  writing  on  the  wax  of 
his  tablets.  But  when  he  saw  Brutus  among  the  assassins,  he 
exclaimed:  "You  too,  Brutus!"  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  gown  ofiered  no  further  resistance.  In  their  eagerness, 
some  blows  intended  for  their  victim  fell  upon  themselves.  But 
enough  reached  Csesar  to  do  the  bloody  work.  Pierced  by 
three-and-twenty  wounds,  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey's 
statue,  which  had  been  removed  after  Pharsalia  by  Antony,  but 
had  been  restored  by  the  magnanimity  of  Caesar  to  be  the 
witness  of  his  bloody  end. 

§  27.  Thus  died  "  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world,"  a  man 
who  failed  in  nothing  that  he  attempted.  He  might,  Cicero 
thought,  have  been  a  great  orator ;  his  Commentaries  remain  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  great  writer.  As  a  general  he  had  few 
superiors;  as  a  statesman  and  politician  no  equal.  That 
which  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  true  greatness,  is  the  entire 
absence  of  vanity  and  self-conceit  from  his  character.  If  it 
were  not  known  that  Caesar  was  the  narrator  of  his  own  cam- 
paigns, no  one  could  guess  that  cold  and  dispassionate  narrative 
to  be  irom  his  pea  His  genial  temper  and  easy  unaffected 
manners  bear  testimony  to  the  same  point.  It  is  well  known 
indeed  that  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  personal  appearance, — 
a  foible  which  he  shared  in  common  with  many  great  men 
equally  free  from  other  vanity.  In  youth  he  was  strikingly 
handsome,  and  was  the  welcome  lover  of  many  dissolute 
Roman  dames.  His  hard  life  and  unremitting  activity  had 
furrowed  his  face  with  lines,  and  left  him  with  that  meagre 
visage  which  is  made  familiar  to  us  from  his  coins.  To  the 
same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  his  liability,  in  later  life,  to  fits 
of  an  epileptic  nature.  But  even  in  these  days  he  was  sedu- 
lous in  arranging  his  robes,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  laurel  crown  to  hide  the  scantiness  of 
his  hair.  His  morality  in  domestic  life  was  not  better  or 
worse  than  commonly  prevailed  in  those  licentious  days.  He 
indulged   in   profligate    amours  freely  and   without  scruple. 
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But  public  opinion  reproached  him  not  for  this.    When  it 
was  sought  to  blacken  his  character,  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye 
were   imputed   to   him ;   but  they  were  neyer  proved,  and 
he  always  indignantly  denied   them.     He  seldom,   if  ever, 
allowed  pleasure  to  interfere  with  business,  and    here   his 
character  forms   a  notable  contrast  to  that  of  Sylla.     In 
other   respects   the  men  were  not  unlike.     Both  were   men 
of  real  genius,  and  felt  their  strength  without  yanity.    But 
Sylla  loved  pleasure  more  than  power ;  Caesar  valued  power 
above  all  other  things.     As  a  general,  Caesar  was  probably  no 
less  inferior  to  Pompey  than  Sylla  to  Marius.    Yet  his  suc- 
cesses in  war,  achieved  by  a  man  who,  in  his  forty-ninth  year, 
had  hardly  seen  a  camp,  add  to  our  conviction  of  his  real 
genius.    Those  successes  were  due  not  so  much  to  scientific  and 
calculated  manoeuvres,  as  to  rapid  audacity  of  movement  and 
perfect  mastery  over  the  wills  of  men.    That  he  caused  the 
death  or  captivity  of  some  million  of  Gauls,  to  provide  treasure 
and  form  an  army  for  his  political  purposes,  is  shocking  to 
us;  but  it  was  not   so  to   Roman  moralists.     Any   Roman 
commander  with  like  powers,  except,  perhaps,  Cato,  would  have 
acted  in  like  manner.     But  the  clemency  with  which  Caesar 
spared  the  lives  of  his  opponents  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  easy 
indulgence  with  which  he  received  them  into  favour,  were  pecu- 
liarly his   own.      His  political   career  was  troubled  by  no 
scruples :  to  gain  his  end  he  was  utterly  careless  of  the  means. 
But  before  we  judge  him  severely,  we  must  remember  the 
manner  in  which  the  Marian  party  had  been  trampled  under 
foot  by  Sylla  and  the  Senate.     If,  however,  the  mode  in  which 
he  rose  to  power  was  questionable,  the  mode  in  which  he  exer- 
cised it  was  admirable.    By  the  action  of  constant  civil  broils 
the  constitutional  system  of  Rome  had  given  way  to  anarchy, 
and  there  seemed  no  escape  except  by  submission  to  the  strong 
domination  of  one  capable  man.    The  only  effect  of  Csesar's 
fall  was  to  cause  a  renewal  of  bloodshed  for  another  half 
generation ;  and  then  his  work  was  finished  by  a  far  less  noble 
and  generous  ruler.    Those  who  slew  Csesar  were  guilty  of  a 
great  crime,  and  a  still  greater  blunder. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CJESAR  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPPI. 

(44—42  B.C.) 

§  1.  Terror  of  Senate  and  People:  CoxuipiratorB  retire  to  Capitol.  §  2.  Antony 
takee  possession  of  Caxmr^s  money  and  papers.  §  3.  Brutua  addresses  the 
People  in  Forum :  Conspirators  again  retire  to  the  Capitol.  §  4.  Negociation 
with  Antony:  Meetings  of  Senate:  confirmation  of  CsBsar^s  Acts.  §  5. 
Cessar^s  Will :  Funeral  oration  in  Forum :  Riot.  §  6.  Temporising  policy 
of  Antony:  he  abolishes  the  Dictatorship:  quits  Rome.  §  7.  Octaviua 
lands  in  Italy  and  declares  himself  Caesar's  heir :  his  quarrel  with  Antony. 
§  8.  Antony  master  of  the  Senate :  the  Liberators  finally  quit  Italy :  Cicero 
returns  to  Rome.  §  9.  Antony's  use  of  Caesar's  papers.  §  10.  The  First 
Philippic :  Antony's  reply :  Cicero  writes  the  Second  Philippic.  §  11.  Paasa 
and  Hirtius,  the  Consuls-elect,  declare  for  Octavius  against  Antony :  Antony 
leaves  Rome  and  invests  Dec.  Brutus  at  Mutina :  Cicero  publishes  his  Second 
Philippic.  §  12.  Hirtius  and  Octavius  take  the  field  against  Antony: 
Antony  intercepts  Pansa,  but  is  himself  intercepted  and  afterwards  defeated 
by  Hirtius :  death  of  both  Consuls.  §  13.  Hopes  of  the  Senate :  Sezt. 
Pompey,  Plancus,  Pollio,  Lepidus :  Antony  retreats  across  the  Alps  and 
joins  Lepidus.  §  14.  Octavius  marches  to  Rome  and  is  elected  Consul  with 
Q.  Pedius.  §  15.  Pedian  Law,  condemning  Cesar's  murderers:  Death  of 
Dec.  Bnitus.  §  16.  Formation  of  the  Triumvirate.  §  17.  Ptt>scription. 
§  18.  Death  of  Cicero.  §  19.  His  character.  §  20.  Sext.  Pompeius  saves 
many  of  the  proscribed :  Octavius  attempts  to  expel  him  from  Sicily.  §  21 . 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  Caasius  in  Syria :  death  of  Trebonius  and  of  Dolabella. 
§  22.  Doings  of  Brutus  and  Caasius  in  Asia  Minor :  Vision  of  Brutus. 
§  23.  Position  of  the  hostUe  armies  at  Philippi.  §  24.  First  Battle  of 
Philippi :  death  of  Caasius.  §  25.  Second  Battle  of  Philippi :  death  of 
Brutua.    §  26.  Character  of  Brutus. 

§  1.  While  the  Conspirators  were  at  their  bloody  work,  the 
mass  of  the  Senators  rushed  in  confused  terror  to  the  doors ; 
and  when  Brutus  turned  to  address  his  peers  in  defence  of  the 
deed,  the  Hall  was  well  nigh  empty.  Cicero,  who  had  been 
present,  answered  not,  though  he  was  called  by  name ;  Antony, 
fearful  for  his  own  life,  had  hurried  away  to  exchange  his  con- 
sular robes  for  the  garb  of  a  slave.  Disappointed  of  obtaining 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Senate,  the  Conspirators  sallied 
out  into  the  Forum  to  win  the  ear  of  the  People.  But  here  too 
they  were  disappointed.    Not  knowing  what  massacre  might 
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be  in  store,  every  man  had  fled  to  his  own  house ;  and  in  vain 
the  Conspirators  paraded  the  Forum,  holding  up  their  blood- 
stained weapons  and  proclaiming  themselves  the  Liberators  of 
Rome.  Disappointment  was  not  their  only  feeling :  they  were 
not  without  fear.  For  they  knew  well  that  Lepidus,  being  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  his  Province  of  Narbonese  Gaul  and 
Northern  Spain,  had  a  Legion  encamped  on  the  Island ;  and 
if  he  were  to  unite  with  Antony  against  them,  the  stroke  which 
they  had  struck  would  quickly  be  avenged.  In  all  haste,  there- 
fore, they  retired  to  the  Capitol,  where  they  were  secure  from 
assault.  Meanwhile,  three  of  Caesar's  slaves,  finding  no  one  to 
interrupt  their  pious  work,  placed  their  masters  body  upon  a 
stretcher,  and  carried  it  to  his  house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Forum  with  one  arm  dangling  from  the  unsupported  comer. 
In  this  condition  the  widowed  Calpumia  received  the  lifeless 
clay,  which  fhe  spirit  within  it  had  so  lately  made  Sovereign  of 
the  world. 

§  2.  Lepidus  moved  his  troops  to  the  Campus  Martins. 
But  Antony  had  no  thoughts  of  resorting  to  arms,  which  would 
probably  leave  Lepidus  master  of  Rome.*  During  the  night 
he  took  possession  of  an  immense  treasure,  which  Caesar  had 
deposited  in  the  Temple  of  Ops  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
projected  Parthian  campaign,  and  persuaded  Calpurnia  to  put 
into  his  hands  a  large  sum  of  money  which  the  Dictator  kept  in 
his  own  house,  together  with  all  his  papers,  public  and  private. 
Possessed  of  these  securities,  he  barricaded  his  house  on  the 
Carinae,  and  determined  to  watch  the  course  of  events. 

§  3.  In  the  evening  Cicero,  with  other  Senators,  visited  the 
self-styled  Liberators  in  the  CapitoL  They  had  not  communi- 
cated their  plot  to  the  veteran  Orator,  through  fear  (they  said) 
of  his  irresolute  counsels :  nor  could  his  friends  aver  that  it 
was  from  fear  of  his  moral  disapproval ;  for  now  that  the  deed 
was  done  he  extolled  it  as  a  godlike  act  Next  morning, 
Dolabella,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  a  frivolous  and  profligate  Noble- 
man, whom  Caesar  had  promised  should  be  his  successor  in  the 
Consulship,  assumed  the  Consular  fasces  and  joined  the  Libe- 
rators, while  Qnna,  son  of  the  old  Marian  leader,  and  therefore 
brother-in-law  to  Caesar,  threw  aside  his  Praetorian  robes,  de- 

*  This  fear  is  expressly  attributed  to  him  by  Dio  C.  xliv.  34. 
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daring  he  would  no  longer  wear  the  tyrant's  livery.  Dea 
Brutus,  a  good  solder,  had  taken  a  band  of  gladiators  into  pay, 
to  serve  as  a  body-guard  of  the  Liberators.  Thus  strengthened, 
and  seeing  that  Antony  and  Lepidus  moved  not,  they  ventured 
again  to  descend  into  the  Forum.  Bnitus  mounted  the  Tri- 
bune, and  addressed  the  People  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
speech,  which  produced  little  eflFect.  But  when  Cinna  followed 
him,  and  vehemently  assailed  the  memory  of  the  Dictator,  the 
crowd  broke  out  into  loud  and  menacing  cries.  Again  foiled, 
the  Liberators  again  retired  to  the  Capitol. 

§4  That  same  night  they  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Antony,  and  the  result  appeared  next  morning,  the  second 
after  the  murder.  The  Senate,  summoned  to  meet  in  the 
Temple  of  Tellus,  obeyed  the  call  in  large  numbers.  Antony 
and  Dolabella  both  attended  the  sitting  in  their  Consular  robes, 
and  Cinna  again  assumed  his  Praetorian  garb.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected :  for  Antony  at 
once  moved  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  for  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  Cicero  seconded  the  motion  in  an 
animated  speech.  It  was  carried ;  and  Antony  next  moved, 
that,  to  prevent  confusion  and  discontent,  all  the  appointments 
and  acts  of  the  Dictator  should  be  recognised  as  law.  He  had 
his  own  purposes  here ;  but  the  Liberators  also  saw  in  the 
motion  an  advantage  to  themselves :  for  they  were  actually  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  chief  Magistracies,  and  had  received 
appointments  to  some  of  the  richest  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 
This  proposal,  therefore,  was  favourably  received ;  but  it  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  day,  together  with  the  important  question 
of  Funeral. 

On  the  next  day,  Caesar's  Acts  were  formally  confirmed,  and 
among  them  his  Will  was  declared  valid,  though  its  provisions 
were  yet  unknown.  After  this,  it  was  difficult  to  reject  the 
proposal  that  the  Dictator  should  have  a  public  burial  Old 
Senators  remembered  the  riots  that  attended  the  funeral  of 
Clodius,  and  shook  their  heada  Cassius  opposed  it.  But 
Brutus,  with  the  imprudent  magnanimity  that  marked  his  whole 
proceedings  at  this  juncture,  decided  in  favour  of  allowing  it 
To  seal  the  reconciliation,  Lepidus  entertained  Brutus  that  day 
at  dinner,  and  Cassius  was  feasted  by  Mark  Antody. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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§  5.  The  Will  was  immediately  made  public.  Cleopatra 
was  still  in  Rome,  and  entertained  hopes  that  the  boy  Cssarion 
would  be  declared  the  Dictator's  heir ;  for  though  he  had  been 
married  thrice,  there  was  no  one  of  his  lineage  surviving.  But 
Caesar  was  too  much  a  Roman,  and  knew  the  Romans  too  well, 
to  be  guilty  of  this  folly.  Young  C.  Octavius,  his  sister's  son,  was 
declared  his  heir.  Legacies  were  left  to  all  his  supposed  friends, 
among  whom  were  several  of  the  assassins.  His  noble  gardens 
on  the  Janiculum  were  devised  to  the  use  of  the  Public,  and 
every  Roman  Citizen  was  to  receive  a  donation  of  300  sesterces 
(between  21,  and  32.  sterling).  The  effect  of  this  publication 
was  electria  Devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  generous  Dictator 
and  hatred  for  his  murderers  at  once  filled  every  breast. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  followed  the  Funeral.  The 
body  was  to  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  Campus 
Martins  near  the  tomb  of  his  only  child  Julia.  But  it  was  first 
brought  into  the  Forum  upon  a  bier  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
covered  with  rich  tapestries,  which  was  carried  by  men  high  in 
rank  and  office.  There  Antony,  as  Consul,  rose  to  pronounce 
the  Funeral  Oration.  He  ran  through  the  chief  acts  of  Caesar's 
life,  recited  his  Will,  and  then  spoke  of  the  death  which  had 
rewarded  him.  To  make  this  more  vividly  present  to  the  excit- 
able Italians,  he  displayed  a  waxen  image  in  which  were 
represented  all  the  three-and-twenty  wounds,  and  the  very  robe 
which  he  had  worn  all  rent  and  blood-stained.  Soul-«tirring 
dirges  added  to  the  solemn  horror  of  the  scene.  But  to  us  the 
memorable  speech  which  Shakspere  puts  into  Antony's  mouth 
will  give  the  liveliest  notion  of  the  art  used  and  the  impression 
produced.  At  first  the  Senators  and  friends  of  the  Liberators 
who  had  attended  the  ceremony  looked  on  in  moody  silence. 
Soon  the  menacing  gestures  of  the  crowd  made  them  look  to 
their  safety.  They  disappeared  one  by  one ;  and  the  multitude 
insisted  on  burning  the  body,  as  they  had  burned  the  body  of 
Clodius,  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Forum.  It  was  even 
proposed  to  make  the  Curia  Pompeia  itself,  where  the  murder 
had  been  committed,  the  pyre  of  Caesar.  But  while  others 
were  disputing,  some  of  the  veterans  who  attended  the  funeral, 
set  fire  to  the  bier ;  benches  and  firewood  heaped  round  it  soon 
made  a  sufficient  pile. 
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From  the  blazing  pyre  the  crowd  rushed,  eager  for  ven- 
geance, to  the  houses  of  the  Conspirators.  But  they  had  all 
fled  betimes.  One  poor  wretch  fell  a  yictim  to  the  fury  of  the 
mob, — Helvius  Cinna,  a  poet  who  had  devoted  his  art  to  the 
service  of  the  Dictator.  He  was  mistaken  for  L,  Cornelius 
Cinna  the  Praetor,  and  torn  to  pieces  before  the  mistake  could 
be  explained.^ 

§  6.  Antony  was  now  the  real  Master  of  Rome.  The 
treasure  which  he  had  seized  gave  him  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing the  goodwill  of  many  antagonists,  and  above  all  of  securing 
the  attachment  not  only  of  the  veterans  stationed  in  varfous 
parts  of  Italy,  but  also  of  the  great  army  now  assembled  in 
Epirus.  He  did  not,  however,  proceed  in  the  course  which, 
from  the  tone  of  his  funeral  harangue,  might  have  been 
expected.  The  sword  which  he  appeared  to  have  drawn  for 
battle  was  returned  to  the  sheath.  He  allowed  the  Consul 
Dolabella  to  put  down  the  riots  by  force ;  he  renewed  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  murderers  ;  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  con- 
tinued hovering  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  encouraged  by  his 
tone  to  visit  Rome  once  at  least,  if  not  oftener,  afler  that  day  ; 
and  Dec.  Brutus,  with  his  gladiators,  was  suffered  to  establish 
himself  in  the  City.  Antony  went  still  further.  He  gratified 
the  Senate  by  passing  a  Law  to  abolish  the  Dictatorship  for 
ever.  After  this  wavering  and  uncertain  conduct,  he  left 
Rome  to  make  a  tour  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  Italian  Communities  and  try  the  temper  of  the 
veterans. 

§  7.  Meanwhile  another  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
This  was  young  Octavius,  now  the  declared  heir  of  Cassar. 
He  had  been  but  six  months  in  the  camp  at  Apollonia ;  but  in 
that  short  time  he  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa,  a  young  man  of  his  own  age,  who  possessed 
great  abilities  for  active  life,  but  could  not  boast  of  any  distin- 
guished ancestry.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  uncle's  assassina- 
tion reached  the  camp,  his  friend  Agrippa  and  others  recom- 
mended him  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  troops,  and  march  upon 
Rome.  But  the  youth,  with  a  wariness  above  his  years,  re- 
sisted these  bold  counsels.     Landing  near  Brundusium  almost 

^  See  below,  Chapt.  Izzi.  §  14. 
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alone,  he  there  first  heard  that  Caesar's  Will  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  that  he  was  declared  Csesar's  principal  heir.  He 
at  once  accepted  the  dangerous  honour,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  assuming  the  name  of  his  benefactor.  As  he  trayeUed 
slowly  towards  the  City,  he  stayed  some  days  at  Puteoli  with 
his  mother  Atia,  who  was  now  married  to  L.  Philippus.  Both 
mother  and  stepfather  attempted  to  dissuade  him  irom  the 
perilous  business  of  claiming  his  inheritance.  At  the  same 
place  he  had  an  interview  with  Cicero,  who  had  quitted  Rome 
in  despair  after  the  Funeral ;  and  he  left  the  Orator  under 
the  impression  that  he  might  be  won  to  what  was  called  the 
Republican  party.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Rome,  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  There  he  at  once  requested  an  inter* 
view  with  Antony,  who  had  returned  from  his  Italian  tour ; 
and,  as  his  uncle's  heir,  demanded  an  account  of  the  moneys 
of  which  the  Consul  had  taken  possession,  in  order  that  he 
might  pay  the  300  sesterces  to  all  citizens  who  claimed  their 
legacy,  and  might  discharge  the  other  obligations  that  were 
laid  upon  him  by  his  uncle's  Will.  But  Antony  had  already 
spent  great  part  of  the  money  in  bribing  his  worthless  colleague 
Dolabella  and  other  influential  persons ;  nor  was  he  willing  to 
give  up  any  portion  of  his  spoil.  Octavius  therefore  sold  what 
remained  of  his  uncle's  property,  raised  money  on  his  own 
credit  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  paid  all  legacies  with  great 
exactnesa  This  act  earned  him  much  popularity.  Antony 
began  to  fear  and  hate  this  boy  of  eighteen,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  despised,  and  the  Senate  learned  to  look  on  him  as  a 
person  to  be  conciliated. 

To  this  end,  it  was  publicly  decreed  that  the  month  Quintilis 
should  continue  to  be  styled  July,  as  had  been  determined  in 
the  Dictator's  lifetime ;  and  a  day  was  set  apart  for  celebrating 
his  memory  with  divine  honours. 

§  8.  Still  Antony  remained  in  possession  of  all  actual  power. 
The  Senate,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  Liberators,  of 
Cicero,  and  many  others,  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  the  Consul, 
and  overawed  by  his  troops,  voted,  on  his  demand,  that  the 
Provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  though  granted  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius  by  the  act  of  Caesar,  should  be  transferred  to  his 
own   brother    C.   Antonius   and  Dolabella.      Shortly   after, 
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another  Decree  was  issued  by  which  the  coveted  Province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  transferred  from  Dec.  Brutus  to  Antony 
himself.  The  news  of  this  and  other  arbitrary  acts  convinced 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  rest  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  at 
Rome.  Dec.  Brutus,  with  soldierlike  promptitude,  immediately 
left  Rome  and  took  possession  of  his  Province  by  force.  But 
M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  still  dallied.  Their  vacillating  con- 
duct during  this  time  gives  us  an  unfavourable  impression  of 
their  fitness  for  any  enterprise  of  mark.  Cicero,  not  himself 
remarkable  for  political  firmness,  in  this  crisis  displayed  a 
vigour  and  resolution  worthy  of  his  earlier  days,  and  was 
scandalised  by  the  unworthy  bickerings  of  his  friends.^  At 
length,  however,  but  still  with  much  hesitation  and  many 
delays,  they  set  sail  from  Velia  for  Greece.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  September.  At  Velia  they  had  met  Cicero  for  the 
last  time.  Tlie  veteran  Orator  also  had  at  one  moment  made 
up  his  mind  to  retire  from  public  life  to  Athens,  and  end  his 
days  there  in  learned  leisure.  In  the  course  of  this  summer 
he  had  continued  to  employ  himself  on  some  of  his  most  ela- 
borate treatises.  His  works  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  and 
on  Divination,  his  Offices,  his  Dialogue  on  Old  Age,  and 
several  other  Essays  belong  to  this  period,  and  mark  the 
restless  activity  of  his  mind.  But  thougb  he  twice  set  sail  from 
Italy,  he  was  twice  driven  back  by  contrary  winds ;  and  the 
last  time  he  was  brought  to  port  at  Velia.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  wavering ;  for  letters  received  from  Au.  Hirtius, 
and  other  friends  of  Csesar,  who  had  taken  part  against  Antony, 
gave  him  hopes  that,  in  the  name  of  Octavius,  they  might  suc- 
cessfully oppose  Antony,  and  restore  constitutional  government. 
He  declared  his  purpose  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  com- 
mended him,  and  took  leave  of  him.  They  went  their  way  to 
the  East  to  raise  armies  against  Antony ;  he  returned  to  Rome 
to  fight  the  battles  of  his  party  in  the  Senate  House. 

§  9.  Meanwhile  Antony  had  been  running  riot  In  posses- 
sion of  Caesar's  papers,  with  no  one  to  check  him,  he  produced 
ready  warrant  for  every  measure  which  he  wished  to  carry,  and 
pleaded  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which  confirmed  all  the  Acts 

^  See  an  interoBting  Letter,  in  which  he  describes  a  conference  held  by  the 
Conspirators  in  his  presence  at  Antium.— '^d  Att,  xv,  11. 
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of  Caesar.  When  he  could  not  produce  a  genuine  paper,  he 
interpolated  or  forged  what  was  needful.  Thus  he  granted 
immunities  and  exemptions,  brought  forward  laws  for  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Law  Courts,  with  many  other  measures, 
all  tending  to  root  his  own  power,  but  too  ephemeral  in  their 
duration  to  need  particular  mention. 

§  10.  On  the  day  after  Cicero's  return  (September  1st)  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Senate.  But  the  Orator  did  not  attend. 
Antony  considered  his  absence  as  a  slight,  and  threatened  to 
send  men  to  drag  him  from  his  house.  Next  day  Cicero  was 
in  his  place,  but  now  Antony  was  absent.  The  Orator  rose 
and  addressed  the  Senate  in  what  is  called  his  First  Philippic 
This  was  a  measured  attack  upon  the  government  and  policy 
of  Antony,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  attempted  to  win  over 
the  other  Consul,  Dolabella.  But  all  personalities  were  carefully 
eschewed  ; — the  tone  of  the  whole  speech,  indeed,  is  such  as 
might  be  delivered  by  a  leader  of  opposition  in  Parliament  at 
the  present  day.  Antony,  enraged  at  this  boldness,  sum- 
moned a  meeting  for  the  19th  of  September,  which  Cicero  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attend,  and  attacked  the  absent  Orator 
in  the  strongest  language  of  personal  abuse  and  menace. 
Cicero  sate  dovm  at  home,  and  composed  his  famous  Second 
Philippic,  which  is  written  as  if  it  were  delivered  on  the  same 
day,  in  reply  to  Antony's  intemperate  invective.  At  present, 
however,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  copy  of  it  to 
Atticus,  enjoining  secrecy. 

§  11.  Matters  quickly  drew  to  a  head  between  Antony  and 
Octavius.  The  latter  had  succeeded,  after  some  difficulty,  in 
securing  a  thousamd  men  of  his  uncle's  veterans  who  had  settled 
in  Campania ;  and  by  great  exertions  in  the  different  towns  of 
Italy  as  far  as  Bavenna  northwards  had  levied  a  considerable 
force.  Meantime  four  of  the  Epirote  Legions  had  just  landed 
at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  hastened  to  attach  them  to  his  cause. 
But  the  largess  which  he  offered  them  was  only  a  hundred 
denaries  a  man,  and  the  soldiers  laughed  in  his  face.  Antony, 
enraged  at  their  conduct,  seized  the  ringleaders,  and  ded- 
mated  them.  This  severity  only  served  to  change  their  open 
insolence  into  sullen  anger,  and  emissaries  from  Octavian 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  over  to  the  side  of  their  young  master. 
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They  had  so  far  obeyed  Antony  as  to  march  northwards  to 
Ariminum,  while  he  repaired  to  Rome.  But  as  he  entered  the 
Senate-house,  he  heard  that  two  of  the  four  Legions  had 
deserted  to  his  rival,  and  in  great  alarm  he  hastened  to  the  camp 
just  in  time  to  keep  the  remainder  of  the  troops  under  his 
standard,  by  distributing  to  every  man  five  hundred  denaries. 

The  persons  to  hold  the  Consulship  for  the  next  year  had 
been  designated  by  Caesar,  and  his  will  was  still  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. They  were  both  old  officers  of  the  Gallic  army,  C.  Vibius 
Pansa,  and  Au.  Hirtius,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Eighth  Book 
of  the  History  of  the  Gallic  War.  Cicero  was  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  become  patriots,  because,  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  of  Antony,  they  had  declared  for  Octavius  and  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  they  were  old  friends  of  Dec.  Brutus ;  and 
Antony  began  to  fear  that  all  persons  and  parties  might  combine 
to  crush  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  no  longer  to  remain 
inactive ;  and  about  the  end  of  November,  having  collected  all 
his  troops  at  Ariminum,  which,  notwithstanding  desertions,  were 
a  large  and  formidable  force,^  he  marched  along  the  iEmilian 
road  to  drive  Dec.  Brutus  out  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Decimus  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  into  Mutina  (Modena),  and  Antony 
immediately  blockaded  the  place.  As  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  Cicero  published  the  famous  Second  Philippic,  in  which 
he  lashed  the  Consul  with  the  most  unsparing  hand,  going 
through  the  history  of  his  past  life,  exaggerating  the  debauch- 
eries which  were  common  to  Antony  with  great  part  of  the  Roman 
youth,  and  painting  in  the  strongest  colours  the  profligate  use 
which  he  had  made  of  Caesar's  papers.  Its  eflTect  was  very 
great,  and  Cicero  followed  up  the  blow  by  the  following  twelve 
Philippics,  which  were  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate-House 
and  Forum,  at  intervals  from  December  44  b.c.  to  April  in  the 
next  year,  well  calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm  for  any  person, 
who,  like  Octavius,  was  determined  to  oppose  the  arrogant 
tyranny  of  Antony. 

§  12.  Cicero  was  anxious  to  break  off  with  Antony  at  once, 
by  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  But  the  late  Consul  was 
still  regarded  by  many  Senators  as  the  representative  of  the 

'  Antony  liad  four  Legions  of  veterans,  with  a  large  additional  force  of 
Allies  and  new  levies.    Appian  Bell.  Civ,  iii.  46. 
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Caesarian  party,  and  it  was  resolved  to  treat  with  him.  The 
demands  of  Antony  were  much  the  same  as  those  which  had 
heen  granted  to  Caesar  himself  on  the  formation  of  the  First 
Triumvirate.  They  were  deemed  so  extravagant,  that  nego- 
tiations were  at  once  broken  off,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms.  Both  Consuls  proceeded  to  levy 
troops ;  but  so  exhausted  was  the  Treasury,  and  so  small  the 
receipts  from  the  Provinces,  that  now  for  the  first  time  since 
the  triumph  of  iEmilius  Paullus,  it  was  found  necessary  to  levy 
a  property-tax  upon  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.* 

Meantime  Octavius  and  the  Senatorial  chiefs  had  assembled 
their  forces  at  Alba.  The  regular  troops  were  of  nearly  the 
same  number  as  those  of  Antony.'  On  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year  (43  b.c.)  Hirtius  marched  straight  towards  Mutina,  and 
with  him  Octavius,  who  put  himself  under  the  Consul's  com- 
mand. The  other  Consul,  Pansa,  remained  at  Rome  to  raise 
new  levies,  but  by  tiie  end  of  March  he  also  was  on  his  way 
to  form  a  junction  with  Hirtius  and  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina. 
Both  parties  pretended  to  be  acting  in  Caesar's  name.  Cicero 
for  the  next  few  months  was  actually  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  displayed  a  vigour  worthy  of  his  best  days. 

Antony  left  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  lines  before  Mutina, 
while  he  took  the  field  himself  against  Hirtius  and  Octavius. 
For  three  months  the  opponents  lay  watching  each  other.  But 
when  Antony  leamt  that  Pansa  was  coming  up  with  reinforce- 
ments, he  made  a  rapid  movement  southward  with  two  of  his 
veteran  Lemons,  and  attacked  the  raw  levies  on  their  march  to 
join  Hirtius.  A  sharp  conflict  followed,  in  which  Pansa's  troops 
were  defeated,  and  the  Consul  himself  was  carried,  mortally 
wounded,  off  the  field.  But  Hirtius  was  on  the  alert,  and 
assaulted  Antony's  wearied  troops  on  their  way  back  to  their 
camp,  with  some  advantage.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  April, 
and  on  the  27th,  Hirtius,  by  a  skilful  advance,  drew  Antony 
•from  his  entrenchments  before  Mutina.  A  fierce  batfle  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  troops  of  Antony  were  at  last  driven  back 
into  their  lines.     Hirtius  followed  close  upon  the  flying  enemy  ; 

•  Cbapt.  xliv.  §  28. 

'  Two  Legions  which  had  deBeited  from  Antony,  one  newly  levied,  two 
yarily  composed  of  veterans  and  fiUed  up  with  i^ecruits. — Appiau  ut  supr,  47. 
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the  camp  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a  complete  victory  would 
have  been  won  had  not  Hirtius  himself  fallen.  Upon  this 
disaster  Octavius  drew  off  the  troops.  The  news  of  the  first 
battle  had  been  reported  at  Rome  as  a  victory,  and  gave  rise  to 
extravagant  rejoicings.  The  second  battle  was  really  a  victory, 
but  all  rejoicing  was  damped  by  the  news  that  one  Consul  was 
dead  and  the  other  dying.  No  such  fatal  mischance  had 
happened  since  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Maroellus  and 
Crispinus  fell  in  one  day. 

§  13.  After  his  defeat,  Antony  felt  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  siege  of  Mutina.  With  Dec.  Brutus  in  the  town  behind 
him,  and  the  victorious  Legions  of  Octavius  before  him,  his 
position  was  critical.  He  therefore  prepared  to  retreat,  and 
effected  this  purpose  with  the  skill  and  coolness  to  be  expected 
of  a  good  soldier.  His  destination  was  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonese  Gaul,  where  Lepidus  had  assumed  the  government 
He  had  already  been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  this  vain 
and  feeble  man,  and  had  prepared  for  the  worst.  Cicero  and 
the  Senate  also  had  hopes  in  the  same  quarter.  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  commanded  in  Northern  Gaul,  and  C.  Asinius  PoUio 
in  Southern  Spaia  Sext  Pompeius  had  made  good  his  ground 
in  the  latter  country,  and  had  almost  expelled  PoUio  firom  Baetica. 
Plancus  and  Pollio,  both  friends  and  favourites  of  Caesar,  had 
as  yet  declared  neither  for  Antony  nor  Octavius.  Lepidus  had 
shown  some  jealousy  of  Antony.  If  Lepidus  could  be  persuaded 
to  join  Plancus,  if  Pollio  would  make  a  treaty  with  Sext.  Pom- 
peius, Antony  would  find  his  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps  even  worse  than  his  position  in  Italy.  If  Octavius  would 
join  with  Dec.  Brutus,  and  pursue  him,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
escape  firom  Italy  at  all.  But  all  these  political  combinations 
fuled.  Sext  Pompeius  accepted  a  sum  of  money  from  Lepidus, 
but  took  no  further  part  in  the  war.  Plancus  and  Pollio  stood 
aloof,  widting  for  the  course  of  events.  Dec.  Brutus  was  not 
strong  enough  to  pursue  Antony  by  himself.  Octavius  was  un- 
willing, even  if  he  had  been  able,  to  unite  the  veterans  of  Caesar 
with  troops  commanded  by  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  And  so  it 
happened,  that  Antony  effected  his  retreat  across  the  Alps  un- 
molested, but  not  without  great  sufferings  and  extreme  hard- 
ships, which  he  bore  in  common  with  the  meanest  soldier.    It 
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was  at  such  times  that  his  good  qualities  always  showed  them- 
selves, and  his  gallant  endurance  of  misery  endeared  him  to 
every  man  imder  his  command.  On  his  arrival  in  Narbonese 
Gaul,  he  easily  prevailed  on  the  feeble  Lepidus  to  join  him. 
The  two  commanders  met  at  Forum  Julii  (Frejus),  and  agreed 
on  a  plan  of  future  operationa 

§  14.  The  conduct  of  Octavius  in  allowing  Antony  to  escape 
gave  rise  to  the  gravest  suspicions.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
Consuls  had  been  killed  by  his  agents.  Cicero,  who  had  hitherto 
warmly  maintained  his  cause,  was  silent  He  had  delivered  his 
fourteenth  and  last  Philippic  on  the  news  of  the  first  victory 
gained  by  Hirtiua  This  was  on  the  22nd  of  April.  But  now 
he  talked  in  private  of  "  removing  "  the  boy  of  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  make  a  tool.  Octavius,  however,  had  taken  his  part, 
and  was  not  to  be  removed.  Secretly  he  entered  into  negotia^ 
tions  with  Antony,  alleging  that  he  was  coerced  by  his  veterans, 
who  no  doubt  were  really  indignant  at  having  been  called  to 
fight  on  behalf  of  Dec.  Brutus.  After  some  vain  efibrts  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  thwart  his  progress,  Octavius  appeared  in 
the  Campus  Martins  with  his  Legions.  Cicero  and  most  of  the 
Senators  disappeared  from  the  City,  and  the  fickle  populace 
greeted  the  young  heir  of  Caesar  with  applause.  Though  he 
was  not  yet  twenty  he  demanded  the  Consulship,  having  indeed 
been  previously  relieved  from  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  An- 
nalis  by  a  Decree  spontaneously  passed  by  the  Senate  itself. 
He  was  elected  to  the  first  office  in  the  State,  with  his  cousin 
Q.  Pedius.K 

§  15.  A  Curiate  Law  was  granted,  by  which  Octavius  was 
adopted  into  the  Patrician  Gens  of  the  Julii,  and  now  he 
became  legally  possessed  of  the  name  which  he  had  already 
assumed, — C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus.  We  shall  hencefortii 
call  him  Octavian. 

The  change  in  his  policy  was  soon  indicated  by  a  Law,  in 
which  he  formally  separated  himself  from  the  Senate.  Pedius 
brought  it  forward.  By  its  provisions  all  Caesar's  murderers 
were  summoned  to  take  their  trial.  Of  course,  none  of  them 
appeared,  and  they  were  condemned  by  default     By  the  end 

B  Pedius  waa  son  of  CsDsax's  second  sister,  Julia  minor,  and  therefore  first 
cuusin  (once  removed)  to  Octavius. 
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of  September  Octayian  had  again  left  Rome,  was  again  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  close  negotiation  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  The  fruits  of  his  conduct  soon  appeared.  Plancus 
and  Pollio  relinquished  their  uncertain  attitude,  and  declared 
against  Caesar's  murderers.  Dec.  Brutus,  deserted  by  most  of 
his  soldiery,  attempted  to  escape  into  Macedonia  by  marching 
round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  through  Illyricum ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  near  Aquileia,  and  slain  by  order  of  Antony. 

§  16.  All  Italy  and  Gaul  being  now  clear  of  the  Senatorial 
party,  Lepidus,  as  mediator,  arranged  a  meeting  between  Octa* 
vian  and  Antony,  upon  an  island  in  a  small  river  near  Bononia 
(Bologna).  Here  was  settled  the  preliminaries  of  that  great 
Political  Union.  The  three  potentates  agreed  that  they  should 
assume  a  joint  and  coordinate  authority,  under  the  name  of 
Triumvirs,  for  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  All 
power  was  placed  in  their  hands ;  they  were  to  nominate  all 
inferior  officers;  and  they  were  to  govern  all  the  Provincial 
dependencies  of  the  Empire  with  Proconsular  authority. 
Antony  was  to  have  the  two  Gauls,  except  the  Narbonese 
district,  which,  with  Spain,  was  assigned  to  Lepidus ;  Octavian 
received  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa.  Italy  was  for  the  present 
to  be  left  to  the  Consuls  of  the  time  being,  and  for  the  ensuing 
year  Lepidus,  with  Plancus,  received  promises  of  this  high 
office.  In  return,  Lepidus  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  so  that  Octavian  and  Antony,  each  at  the  head  of  ten 
Legions,  prepared  to  conquer  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire, 
which  could  not  yet  be  divided  like  the  Western  Provinces, 
because  it  was  in  possession  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

§  17.  But  before  they  began  war  against  their  chief  enemies, 
the  Triumvirs  agreed  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Sylla, — that 
is,  to  extirpate  all  their  opponents  or  private  enemies,  and  to 
raise  money  by  unlimited  confiscations.  To  make  out  this  new 
Proscription,  the  three  associates  framed  a  list  of  all  men's 
names,  whose  death  could  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  advan- 
tageous to  any  of  the  three,  and  on  this  list  each  in  turn  pricked 
a  name.  Antony  had  made  many  personal  enemies  by  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Rome,  and  was  at  no  loss  for  victims.  Octavian 
had  few  direct  enemies;  but  the  boy-despot  discerned  with 
precocious  sagacity  those  who  were  likely  to  impede  his  ambi- 
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tious  projects,  and  he  chose  his  victims  with  little  hesitation. 
Lepidus,  a  yam  and  feeble  man,  would  not  be  left  behind 
in  the  bloody  work.  When  any  of  the  three  pricked  the 
name  of  one  who  was  a  friend  or  dependent  of  either  of  his 
associates,  a  bargain  was  made  by  which  that  associate  claimed 
a  name  in  exchange  for  his  concession.  The  author  of  the 
Philippics  was  one  of  Antony's  first  victims ;  Octavian  gave  him 
up,  and  took  as  an  equivalent  for  his  late  friend  the  life  of 
L.  Caesar,  uncle  of  Antony.  Lepidus  surrendered  his  brother 
PauUus  for  some  similar  favour.  So  the  work  went  on.  The 
description  already  given  of  Sylla's  Proscription  may  be  re- 
peated here  literally,  except  that  every  horror  was  increased, 
and  the  number  of  victims  increased.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  Senators  and  two  thousand  Knights  were  on  the  list 
Q.  Pedius,  an  honest  and  upright  man,  died  in  his  Consulship, 
overcome  by  vexation  and  shame  at  being  implicated  in  these 
barbarous  transactions. 

§  18.  As  soon  as  their  secret  business  was  ended,  the  Tri- 
umvirs determined  to  enter  Rome  publicly.  Hitherto  they  had 
not  published  more  than  seventeen  names  of  the  proscribed. 
They  made  their  entrance  severally  on  three  successive  days, 
each  attended  by  a  Legion.  A  Law  was  immediately  brought 
in  to  invest  them  formally  with  the  supreme  authority,  which 
they  had  already  assumed.  This  was  followed  by  the  promul- 
gation of  successive  lists,  each  larger  than  its  predecessor. 

Among  the  victims,  far  the  most  conspicuous  was  Cicero. 
With  his  brother  Quintus,  the  old  Orator  had  retired  to  his 
Tusculan  villa  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Mutina ;  and  now  they 
endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  hope  of  joining  Brutus  in  Mace- 
donia ;  for  the  Orator's  only  son  was  serving  as  a  Tribune  in  the 
Liberator's  army.  After  many  changes  of  domicile,  they  reached 
a  place  called  Astura,  a  little  island  near  Antium,  where  they 
found  themselves  short  of  money,  and  Quintus  ventured  to 
Rome  to  procure  the  necessary  supply.  Here  he  was  recog- 
nised and  seized  together  with  his  son.  Each  desired  to  die 
first,  and  the  moumftil  claim  to  precedence  was  settled  by  the 
soldiers  killing  both  at  the  same  moment  Meantime  CScero 
himself  had  put  to  sea.  But  even  in  this  extremity  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Italy,  and  landed  at  Circeii. 
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After  further  hesitation,  he  again  embarked,  and  again  sought 
the  Italian  shore  near  Formise  (Mola  di  Gaeta).  For  the  night 
he  stayed  at  his  villa  near  that  place ;  and  next  morning  would 
not  move,  exclaiming, — *^  Let  me  die  in  my  own  country, — ^that 
country  which  I  have  so  often  saved."  But  his  faithftil  slaves 
forced  him  into  a  litter,  and  carried  him  again  towards  the 
coast  Scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  a  band  of  Antony's 
blood-hounds  reached  his  villa,  and  were  put  upon  the  track  of 
their  victim  by  a  young  man  who  owed  everything  to  the  CJceros. 
The  old  Orator  from  his  litter  saw  the  pursuers  coming  up. 
His  own  followers  were  strong  enough  to  have  made  resistance ; 
but  he  desired  them  to  set  the  litter  down.  Then,  raising  him- 
self on  his  elbow,  he  calmly  waited  for  the  ruffians,  and  offered 
his  neck  to  the  sword.  He  was  soon  despatched.  The  chief  of 
the  band,  by  Antony's  express  orders,  hewed  off  the  head  and 
hands  and  carried  them  to  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius 
and  now  the  wife  of  Antony,  drove  her  hair-pin  through  the 
tongue  which  had  denounced  the  iniquities  of  both  her  hus- 
bands. The  head  which  had  given  birth  to  the  second  Philippic, 
and  the  hands  which  had  written  it,  were  nailed  to  the  Rostra, 
the  home  of  their  eloquence.  The  sight  and  the  associations 
raised  feelings  of  horror  and  pity  in  every  heart. 

§  19.  Cicero  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Of  his  long 
and  chequered  career,  it  may  be  said  without  offence  that 
his  last  days  showed  a  resolution  and  a  courage  which  had 
been  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life.  He  fell 
on  evil  times ;  and,  being  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  was  con- 
stantiy  called  upon  to  mingle  in  counsels  of  civil  war.  From 
his  first  appearance  in  public  during  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla 
to  the  great  triumph  of  his  Consulship,  he  rose  with  a  vigorous 
and  unflagging  energy  of  spirit,  which  gave  promise  of  a  man 
fit  to  cope  with  the  dangers  that  were  then  closing  round  the 
Constitution  which  he  loved.  But  the  performance  was  not 
equal  to  the  promise.  That  vigour  and  energy  had  been  dis- 
played on  the  popular  side,  and  in  behalf  of  Pompey,  the 
then  popular  hero.  But  when  once  Cicero  had  fairly  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Senatorial  Nobility,  his  public  conduct  is 
marked  by  an  almost  peevish  vacillatioa  His  advances  were 
coldly  rejected  by  Pompey.     He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
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to  break  entirely  with  Caesar.  His  new  Senatorial  associates 
never  heartily  welcomed  the  New  Man,  whose  laborious  habits 
contrasted  disadvantageously  with  their  own.  The  vacillation 
which  he  displayed,  due  in  great  part  to  this  ambiguous 
position,  was  in  part  also  caused  by  his  fame  as  an  Orator 
and  by  the  value  which  he  set  upon  his  art.  Being  the 
first  Orator  of  the  day,  he  thought  he  had  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  first  Statesmen ;  and  the  rejection  of 
this  claim  even  by  his  own  party  threw  him  still  more  out  of 
harmony  with  that  party.  He  was  so  devoted  to  his  art,  that 
he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  the  Forum,  even  to  secure 
himself  from  personal  peril.  He  loved  Rome,  as  Johnson  loved 
London,  because  there  alone  he  found  scope  for  the  exerdse 
of  his  powers.  Above  all,  he  hated  war.  Therefore  he 
lingered  in  Italy,  when  his  party  had  followed  Pompey  to 
Epirus.  Therefore  he  returned  to  Rome,  when  the  arrival  of 
young  Octavius  gave  promise  of  a  counterpoise  to  Antony,  though 
just  before  he  had  determined  to  quit  his  native  soil  for  ever. 

If  we  turn  from  his  public  to  his  private  character,  our  com- 
mendations need  less  reserve.  None  but  must  admire  the 
vigorous  industry  with  which  from  early  youth  he  prepared  for 
his  chosen  profession  of  an  Advocate,  full  of  the  generous  belief 
that  every  branch  of  liberal  studies  must  be  serviceable  to  one 
who  is  expected  to  bring  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old.**  To  mould  for  use  his  multifarious  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed a  readiness  of  speech  which  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
verbosity.  The  Advocate  with  an  eye  only  to  his  verdict  is 
sometimes  forgotten  in  the  Orator  who  desires  to  display  his 
own  powers.  When  the  Forum  and  the  Senate^iouse  were 
closed  to  him,  he  poured  the  overflowing  abundance  of  his  ac- 
quirements into  those  dialogues  and  treatises  which  we  still 
read  with  delight.  He  wrote  rapidly  and  fluently  as  he  spoke, 
rather  to  amuse  and  employ  his  mind  in  times  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, than  as  one  who  feels  a  call  to  instruct  or  benefit  mankind. 

His  disposition  was  extremely  amiable.  He  felt  no  jealousy 
for  rivals :  Hortensius  was  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  is 
chiefly  known  to  us  by  Cicero's  generous  praise.  No  man 
had  more  friends.     In  his  family  relations  he  shines  brightly 

^  See  the  fine  passage  in  the  speech  pro  Archia  Poeta,  6. 
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amid  the  darkness  of  that  age.  His  wife  Terentia,  indeed,  was 
one  vrith  whom  he  had  little  true  sympathy,  and  her  masculine 
energy  must  have  heen  oppressive  to  his  less  resolute  character. 
It  was  a  relief,  doubtless,  to  find  an  excuse  for  divorcing  her  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War.  But  divorces  were  matters  of 
course  in  these  times.  Nor  did  public  opinion  condemn  him, 
when  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  he  married  Publilia,  a  young 
girl  of  large  property,  who  was  his  ward.  To  his  affection  for 
his  brother  Quintus  and  for  his  children  there  is  no  drawback. 
There  is  something  amiable  too  in  his  endeavours  to  reclaim 
young  men  of  ability  from  dissolute  courses ;  though  his  ill 
success  with  Curio,  with  Cselius,  with  Dolabella  to  whom  he 
gave  his  only  daughter,  and  lastly  with  Octavian,  shows  that  his 
good-natured  vanity  must  here  also  have  been  in  fault 

It  Lb  commonly  said  that  the  private  letters  of  Gcero  which 
have  been  preserved  subject  him  to  a  severer  test  than  other 
great  men.  They  certainly  disclose  petty  foibles,  of  which 
otherwise  we  should  know  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
unrestrained  outpouring  of  all  his  senthnents  and  wishes  is 
itself  the  consequence  of  these  foibles.  Without  his  unsus- 
pecting vanity  Cicero  would  never  have  penned  such  letters  as 
he  wrote  during  his  banishment  from  Rome.  The  very  fact  of 
these  letters  being  preserved  is  itself  high  testimony  to  his 
reputation.  After  the  close  scrutiny  which  Cicero's  character 
has  undergone,  there  remains  much  weakness,  but  very  little 
evil ;  while  the  integrity  and  justice  of  his  life,  in  an  age  where 
such  qualities  were  the  exception,  if  they  do  not  compensate 
for  his  defects  in  a  political  point  of  view,  yet  entitle  him  to 
the  regard  and  admiration  of  all  good  men. 

§  20.  Many  of  the  proscribed  escaped  their  fate,  and  found 
refuge,  some  with  Brutus  in  the  East,  some  in  Africa,  more 
still  with  Sext.  Pompeius.  This  clever  and  active  adventurer 
had  broken  off  all  connexion  with  the  Antonian  party,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  troubles  in  Italy  to  extend  his  power.  He 
took  possession  of  Sicily,  and  his  fleets  swept  the  coasts  of  Italy 
to  afford  assistance  to  tfie  proscribed.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  while  Antony  was  intrusted  with  the  military  pre- 
parations for  recovering  the  Eastern  Provinces  from  the  hands 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius^  Octavian  undertook  to  wrest  Sicily  from 
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the  hands  of  Sextus.  But  a  fleet  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  his  friend  Salvidienus  was  encountered  and  beaten  off  by 
the  skilful  captains  of  Sextus ;  and  Octavian  was  compelled  to 
depart  for  Brundusium  without  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

§  21.  We  must  now  inquire  what  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
been  doing  since  they  left  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  44  B.a 

They  had  at  once  repaired  to  the  Provinces  respectively 
allotted  to  them,  though  by  Antony's  influence  the  Senate  had 
transferred  Macedonia  from  Brutus  to  his  own  brother  Caius,  and 
Syria  from  Cassius  to  Dolabella.  C.  Antonius  was  already  in 
possession  of  parts  of  Macedonia ;  but  Brutus  succeeded  in  di^ 
lod^ng  him  from  Apollonia,  and  af):erwards  exercised  his 
troops  in  repelling  the  mountain  Tribes,  who  had  always  in- 
fested the  frontiers  of  the  Province.  Meanwhile,  Cassius, 
already  well  known  in  Syria  for  his  successful  conduct  of  the  Par- 
thian war  after  the  death  of  Crassus,  had  completely  established 
himself  in  that  Province,  before  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Do- 
labella. This  worthless  man  left  Italy  about  the  same  time  as 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and,  at  the  head  of  several  Legions  which 
by  his  Consular  authority  he  summoned  from  Egypt  and  otiier 
quarters,  marched  without  opposition  through  Macedonia  into 
Asia  Minor.  Here  C.  Trebonius  had  already  arrived.  But  he 
was  quite  unable  to  cope  with  Dolabella ;  and  the  latter  sur- 
prised him  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Smyrna.  He  was  put  to  death 
with  unseemly  contumely  in  Dolabella's  presence.  This  was  in 
February  43  b.c.  ;  and  thus  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  in  less 
than  a  year's  time,  felt  the  blow  of  retributive  justice.  When 
the  news  of  this  piece  of  butchery  reached  Rome,Gicero,  believing 
that  Octavian  was  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  was  ruling  Rome  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  Philippics.  On  his  motion,  Dolabella  was 
declared  a  public  enemy.*  Cassius  lost  no  time  in  marching 
his  Legions  into  Asia,  to  execute  tiie  behest  of  the  Senate, 
though  he  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  Province  by  the  Senate 
itself.  Dolabella  threw  himself  into  Laodicea ;  and  here, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cassius,  he  sought  a  volun- 
tary death. 

§  22.  By  the  end  of  43  b.c.,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  East 
was  in  the  hands  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.     But  instead  of  mak- 

i  He  had  divorced  TuUia^  the  Orator's  daughter,  before  he  left  Italy. 
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ing  preparations  to  meet  the  danger  which  sooner  or  later  was 
sure  to  threaten  them  from  the  West,  the  two  Commanders 
joined  their  forces,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  the  year  42  b.c. 
in  plundering  rather  than  subduing  the  miserable  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  were  only  just  recovering  from  the  exactions 
levied  by  Metellus  Scipio  before  the  campidgn  of  Pharsalia. 
Brutus  demanded  men  and  money  of  the  Lydans ;  and,  when 
they  refused,  he  laid  siege  to  Xanthus,  their  principal  city. 
The  Xanthians  made  the  same  brave  resistance  which  they  had 
offered  500  years  before  to  the  Persian  invaders^  They  burnt 
their  city,  and  put  themselves  to  death,  rather  than  submit. 
Brutus  wept  over  their  fate,  and  abstained  from  further  exac- 
tions. But  Cassius  showed  less  moderation :  from  the  Rhodians 
alone,  though  they  were  Allies  and  not  subjects  of  Rome,  he 
demanded  all  their  precious  metals  and  the  sum  of  500  talents. 
After  this  campaign  of  plunder,  the  two  Chiefs  met  at  Sardis, 
and  renewed  the  altercations,  which  Cicero  had  witnessed  and 
deplored  in  Italy.  It  is  probable  enough  that  war  might  have 
broken  out  between  them,  had  not  the  preparations  of  the 
1  numvirs  waked  them  from  their  dream  of  security.  It  was, 
as  he  was  passing  over  into  Europe,  that  Brutus,  who  continued 
his  studious  habits  amid  all  disquietudes,  and  limited  his  time 
of  sleep  to  a  period  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  health  and 
strength,  was  dispirited  by  the  vision  which  Shakspere^  after 
Plutarch,  has  made  famous.  As  he  sate  in  his  tent  in  the  dead 
of  night,  he  thought  he  saw  a  huge  and  shadowy  form  stand  by 
him ;  and  when  he  calmly  asked,  **  What  and  whence  art 
thou?''  it  answered,  or  seemed  to  answer,  ^^I  am  thine  evil 
genius,  Brutus :  we  shall  meet  again  at  Philippi.''  It  was  no 
doubt  the  result  of  a  diseased  frame,  though  it  was  universally 
held  to  be  a  divine  visitation. 

§  23.  While  the  Republican  leaders  were  plundering  in  Asia, 
Antony's  lieutenants  had  already  crossed  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
penetrated  without  opposition  through  the  passes  of  Rhodope 
into  Thrace.  The  Republican  leaders  found  them  at  PhilippL 
The  joint  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  consisted  of  nineteen 
Legions,  which  amounted  to  at  least  80,000  men ;  and  this 
strong  infantry  was  supported  by  the  enormous  force  of  20,000 

^  Herodotus  i.  176. 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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horse.  But  they  must  have  been  ill  supplied  with  experienced 
officers ;  for  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
eight,^  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  after  Brutus  and 
Cassius ;  and  Horace,  who  was  but  three-and-twenty,  the  son  of 
a  Freedman,  and  a  youth  of  feeble  constitution,  was  appointed  a 
Legionary  Tribune."  The  forces  opposed  to  them  would  have 
been  at  once  overpowered,  had  not  Antony  himself  opportunely 
arrived  with  the  second  corps  of  the  Triumviral  army.  Still 
the  RepubUcan  army  was  superior  in  numbers.  Octavian  was 
detained  by  illness  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  was  roused  by  the 
news  that  his  colleague  had  suffered  a  defeat  Either  a  defeat, 
or  a  victory  vdthout  his  presence,  would  be  ruinous  to  him ;  and, 
crossing  the  sea,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  to 
join  his  Legions.  The  army  of  the  Triumvirs,  thus  augmented, 
was  superior  to  the  enemy.  For  their  Legions,  also  nineteen  in 
number,  were  full,  and  consisted  of  more  than  100,000  men  ; 
though  their  cavalry,  counting  only  13,000,  was  considerably 
weaker  than  the  force  opposed  to  it.  The  Republicans  were 
strongly  posted  upon  two  hills,  with  entrenchments  between  the 
two.  The  camp  of  Cassius  was  upon  the  left  next  the  sea, 
that  of  Brutus  inland  on  the  right  The  Triumviral  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  lay  upon  the  open  plain  before  them,  in  a 
position  rendered  unhealthy  by  marshes.  Antony,  on  the  right, 
was  opposed  to  Cassius ;  Octavian,  on  the  left,  fronted  Brutus. 
But  the  Triumvirs  were  ill  suppUed  with  provisions,  and  extremely 
anxious  for  a  dedsive  battle.  The  Republicans,  however,  kept 
to  their  entrenchments,  and  the  other  party  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  famine. 

§  24  Determined  to  bring  on  a  battle,  Antony  began  to  carry 
works  forward  from  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the  communication  of  Cassius  with  the  sea.    Cassius  had  always 

1  That  is,  if  we  take  Messalla  to  have  been  bom  in  69  or  70  B.C.,  with. 
Scaliger,  and  others.  See  Fischer,  Zeittafeln,  p.  444.  He  was  personally 
attached  to  Cassius,  had  been  plaoed  on  the  Proscriptioxi-lifit,  had  been  par- 
doned, but  persisted  in  joining  his  old  friend. 

™  "  Quern  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum, 

Nunc  quia  Maecenas,  tibi  sum  conyictor,  at  olm 

Quod  mihi  pareret  Legio  Romana  tribune." — 1  Serm.  tI.  46. 

Every  one  knows  his  allusions  to  the  loss  of  his  shield  at  Philippi,  2  Cam. 
vii.  9,  &c. 
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opposed  the  plan  of  fighting  a  general  action,  but  Brutus  in- 
sisted on  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  suspense  which  was  pain- 
ful to  himself^  and  his  colleague  yielded.  The  day  of  the 
attack  was  late  in  the  autumn,  probably  as  late  as  October. 
Valerius  Messalla,  who  commanded  the  right  of  Brutus'  corps, 
turned  the  flank  of  Octavian's  army,  while  Cassius  assaulted 
the  working  parties  of  Antony.  Cassius'  assault  was  beaten 
back  with  loss,  but  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  camp  in  safety. 
Meanwhile,  Messalla  had  completely  defeated  the  host  of 
Octavian,  who  was  still  too  ill  to  appear  on  the  field.  Three 
Legions  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  Republican  soldiers  pene- 
trated into  the  young  Triumvir's  camp.  Presently,  his  litter 
wa3  brought  in  stained  with  blood,  and  the  corpse  of  a  young 
man  found  near  it  was  supposed  to  be  Octavian.  But  Brutus, 
not  receiving  any  tidings  of  the  movements  of  Cassius,  became 
so  anxious  for  his  fate  that  he  sent  off  a  party  of  horse  to  make 
inquiries,  and  neglected  to  support  the  successful  assault  of  Mes- 
salla.   Consequently  that  officer  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

Meantime,  Cassius,  on  his  part,  discouraged  at  his  iU  success, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  Brutua  When  he  saw 
approaching  the  party  of  horse  which  his  colleague  had  detached, 
he  hastily  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  retired 
into  his  tent  with  his  Freedman  Pindarus.  What  passed  there  we 
know  not  for  certain.  Cassius  was  found  dead,  with  the  head 
severed  from  the  body.  Pindarus  was  never  seen  again.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  Pindarus  slew  his  master  in  obedience  to 
orders ;  but  many  thought  that  he  had  dealt  a  felon  blow.  The 
intelligence  of  Cassius'  death,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  dis- 
agreements, was  a  heavy  blow  to  Brutus.  He  forgot  his  own 
victory,  and  standing  over  the  body  of  the  slain  pronounced  his 
elegy  in  the  well-known  words  :  **  There  lies  ^e  last  of  the 
Romans."  The  praise  was  ill  deserved,  and  except  at  such  a 
moment  it  is  not  likely  that  Brutus  would  have  bestowed  it 
Except  in  his  conduct  of  the  war  agiunst  the  Parthians,  Cassius 
had  never  played  a  worthy  part  He  was  one  of  the  least 
excusable  of  Ctesar's  assassins ;  and  in  the  first  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi  he  had  not  shown  the  vigour  or  the  skill  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  him. 

§  25.  After  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  it  would  have  still- 

2x2 
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been  politic  in  Brutus  to  abstain  irom  battle.    The  Triumviral 
armies  were  in  great  distress,  and  every  day  must  increase  their 
losses.     Large  reinforcements  coming  to  their  aid  by  sea  were 
intercepted  soon  after  the  first  battle, — a  proof  of  the  neglect  of 
the  Republican  leaders  in  not  sooner  bringing  their  powerful 
fleet  into  action.     Nor  did  Brutus  ever  hear  of  this  success. 
He  was  ill  fitted  for  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cassius  many  of  his  men  deserted.     He  kept  the  remainder 
under  his  banner  only  by  distributing  large  sums  of  money,  and 
by  promising  them,  if  rictorious,  the  plunder  of  the  unofiending 
cities  Thessalonica  and  Lacedsemon, — a  promise  which  shows 
how  little  his  philosophic  principles  availed  him  in  moments  of 
temptation.    The  discontent  pf  the  troops  now  took  the  form  of 
impatience ;  and,  in  deference  to  their  feelings,  Brutus  led  them 
out  to  battle  twenty  days  aft;er  the  first  action.     Both  armies 
faced  one  another.     There  was  little  manceuvring.    The  second 
battle  was  decided  by  numbers  and  force,  not  by  skill ;  and  it 
was  decided,  aft;er  a  long  and  deadly  conflict,  in  favour  of  the 
Triumvirs.    Brutus  at  length  retired  .  with  four  Legions  to  a 
strong  position  in  the  rear,  while  the .  r^^t  of  his  broken  army 
sought  refuge  in  the  camp.     Here  Octavian  remained  to  watch 
them,  while  Antony  pursued  the  Republican  Chief.     Next  day, 
Brutus  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  men  to  another  efibrt ;  but 
they  sullenly  reftised  to  fight  again ;  and  Brutus  withdrew  with 
a  few  fnends  into  a  neighbouring  wood.     Here  he  took  them 
aside  one  by  one,  and  prayed  each  to  do  him  the  last  service 
that  a  Roman  could  render  to  .his  friend.     All  refused  with 
horror;  till  at  nightfall  a  trusty  Greek   Freedman,  named 
Strato,  held  the  sword,  and  his  master  threw  himself  upon  it. 
Most  of  his  friends  followed  the  sad  example.     The  body  of 
Brutus  was  sent  by  Antony  to  his  mother  Servilia.     His  wife 
Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  refused  all  comfort ;  and  being  too 
closely  watched  to  be  able  to  slay  herself  by  ordinary  means,  she 
suffocated  herself  by  thrusting  burning  charcoal  into  her  mouth. 
Messalla,  with  a  number  of  other  fugitives,  sought  safety  in  the 
island  of  Thasos,  and  soon  after  made  submission  to  Antony. 

§  26.  The  name  of  Brutus  has,  by  Plutarch's  beautiful  nar- 
rative, sublimed  by  Shakspere,  become  a  bye-word  for  self- 
devoted  patriotism.    This   exalted  opinion  is  now  generally 
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confessed  to  be  unjust  Brutus  was  not  a  patriot,  unless 
devotion  to  the  party  of  the  Senate  be  patriotism.  Towards 
the  Provincials  he  was  a  true  Roman,  harsh  and  oppressive. 
Cicero  says  he  never  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  there 
was  not  something  arrogant  and  overbearing."  He  urged  the 
Orator,  when  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  to  exact  debts  due  to  him 
from  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Cappadocia  and  the  people  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.^  Cicero  was  shocked  at  the  usurious 
interest  he  demanded  for  his  money  from  the  wretched  Asiatics, 
and  at  the  cruel  way  in  which  he  extorted  payment  frt)m 
his  debtors.^  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  sensuality  and 
profligacy  of  his  age,  as  became  one  who  professed  a  high 
philosophic  rula  But  for  public  life  he  was  unfit.  His  habits 
were  those  of  a  student  His  application  was  great ;  his 
memory  remarkable.  But  he  possessed  little  power  of  turning 
his  acquirements  to  account ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  rather  a 
learned  man  than  a  man  improved  by  learning.  In  comparison 
with  Cassius,  he  was  humane  and  generous;  but  in  almost 
every  respect  his  character  is  contrasted  for  the  worse  with 
that  of  the  great  man,  from  whom  he  accepted  favours,  and 
then  became  his  murderer. 

*  "  Etiam  quum  rogat  aliqtdd,  oontumaciter,  arroganter,  oMMm^m  solet 
acribere." — Ad  Att,  vi.  1,  7.  "  Nullas  unquam  ad  me  lltteras  misit  BrutuSy 
in  quibuB  nou  inesset  arrogansj  amMmnrtf  aliquid." — Ad  Mi.  vi.  3,  7. 

•  Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  3-6. 

P  Cicero  od  Att.  vi.  1-3. 
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CHAPTER    LXX. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OP  PHILIPPI  TO  THE  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  IMPERIAL  MONARCHY.    (41—30  B.C.) 

§  1.  Battle  of  Philippi  in  fact  endB  the  Republic :  Seoond  diTirion  of  the  Roman 
World:  Antony  takes  the  East,  Oetayian  the  West,  Africa  left  to  Lepidus. 
§  2.  Antony's  tour  through  A^ia:  Cleopatra  meets  him  at  Tarsus:  he  at- 
tends her  through  Alexandria.  §  3.  Difficxilties  of  Octayian :  confiscation 
of  lands  to  reward  the  Teterans:  Virgil.  §  4.  Fulyia  wife  of  Antony,  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  take  advantage  of  these  commotions:  Perusine  War. 
§  5.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  overrun  by  the  Parthians.  §  6.  Induced  by 
Fulvia^  Antony  in  conjunction  with  Sext.  Pompeius  invades  Italy :  inter- 
yention  of  the  soldiery:  Peace  of  Bnmdusium:  Third  division  of  the  Roman 
World.  §  7.  Sext.  Pompeius  forces  the  Triumvirs  to  admit  him  into  their 
oompany.  $  8.  P.  Ventidius  Bassus :  his  remarkable  fortunes :  his  victories 
over  the  Parthians.  §  9.  Sext.  Pompeius  again  harasses  Italy :  Octavian 
in  viun  attacks  him :  two  years'  preparations  by  Agrippa  to  crush  him. 
§  10.  Fresh  misfortunes  of  Octavian  by  sea:  final  defeat  of  Sextus  by 
Agrippa :  his  flight  to  Lesbos  and  death.  §  11«  Lepidus  oeases  to  be 
Trixmivir.  §  12.  Octavian  and  Antony  meet  at  Tarentum :  renewal  of 
their  power  for  Five  Tears.  §  13.  Antony  suirenders  himself  to  Cleopatra. 
§  14.  Firm  conduct  of  Octavian.  §  15.  Antony's  Will  published:  indig- 
nation at  Rome.  §  16.  Declaration  of  War.  §  17.  Octavian  posses  over 
to  Epirus :  Position  of  Antony's  forces.  §  18.  Battle  of  Actium.  $  ^^' 
Octavian  returns  to  Italy.  §  20.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  quarreL  §  21. 
Arrival  of  Octavian  in  Egypt:  Deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  §  22. 
Triumphs  and  Imperial  Power  of  Octavian. 

§  1.  The  Battle  of  Philippi  was  in  reality  the  cloding  scene  of 
the  Republican  drama.  But  the  rivalry  of  the  Triumvirs 
prolonged  for  several  years  the  divided  state  of  the  Roman 
World ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  crowning  victory  of  Actium 
that  the  Imperial  Government  was  established  in  its  unity.  We 
shall,  therefore,  here  add  a  rapid  narrative  of  the  events  whidi 
led  to  that  consummation. 

The  hopeless  state  of  the  Republican,  or  rather  the  Senatorial^ 
party  was  such,  that  not  only  the  legionaries,  but  many  of 
the  cliieis,  hastened  to  make  submission  to  the  conquerors. 
Those  whose  sturdy  spirit  still  disdamed  submission  resorted  to 
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Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  swelled  his  forces  by  large  addi- 
tions. Octayian,  stiU  suffering  from  ill  health,  was  anxious  to 
return  to  Italy  ;  but  before  he  parted  from  Antony,  they  agreed 
to  a  Second  Distribution  of  the  Proyinces  of  the  Empire. 
Antony  was  to  haye  all  the  Eastern  world ;  Octayian  all  the 
Western  Proyinces.  To  Lepidus,  who  was  not  consulted  in 
the  second  diyision,  Africa  alone  was  left.  Sext  Pompeius  was 
also  left  in  possession  of  Sicily. 

§  2.  Antony  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  through 
Western  Asia,  in  order  to  exact  money  from  its  unfortunate 
peopla  Xanthus,  Rhodes,  and  all  places  which  had  resisted 
the  Republican  leaders,  were  rewarded.  But  all  the  rest  were 
obliged  to  pay  heayy  sums,  now  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years.  About  midsummer  (41  b.c.)  the  Triumyir 
arriyed  at  Tarsus,  and  here  he  receiyed  a  yisit  which  deter- 
mined the  future  course  of  his  life  and  of  Roman  History  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

When  Antony  yisited  Alexandria  with  Gabinius  fourteen 
years  before,  he  had  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
then  a  girl  of  fifteen.  She  became  Csesar's  paramour,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  Dictator's  death  Antony  had  neyer  seen  her.  She 
now  left  Egypt  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia  The  galley  which  carried 
her  up  the  Cydnus  was  of  more  than  Oriental  gorgeousness, — 
the  sails  of  purple,  the  oars  of  silyer,  moying  to  the  sound  of 
music,  the  raised  poop  burnished  with  gold.  There  she  lay  upon 
a  splendid  couch,  shaded  by  a  spangled  canopy.  Her  attire  was 
that  of  Venus,  around  her  flitted  attendant  Cupids  and  Graces. 
At  the  news  of  her  approach  to  Tarsus,  the  Triumyir  found 
his  tribunal  deserted  by  the  curious  peopla  She  inyited  him 
to  her  ship,  and  he  complied.  From  that  moment  he  was  her 
slaye.  He  accompanied  her  to  Alexandria,  exchanged  the 
Roman  garb  for  the  Graeco-Egyptian  costume  of  the  court,  and 
lent  his  power  to  the  Queen  to  execute  all  her  caprices. 

§  3.  Meanwhile,  Octayian  was  not  without  his  difficulties. 
He  was  so  ill  at  Brundusium  that  his  death  was  reported  at 
Rome.  Delays  in  granting  their  promised  rewards  to  the 
yeterans  had  already  caused  discontent;  and  discontent  now 
threatened  to  become  open  mutiny.  In  a  short  time  Octayian 
was  sufficiently  recoyered  to  show  himself  and  renew  his  pro- 
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mises.  But  he  was  destitute  of  money,  and  could  find  no  other 
means  of  satisfying  the  greedy  soldiery  than  by  a  confiscation 
of  lands  more  sweeping  than  that  which  followed  the  Proscrip- 
tion of  Sylla.  Such  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  were  accused  of 
fayouring  Dec.  Brutus,  saw  nearly  all  their  lands  handed  oyer 
to  new  possessors ;  and  some  towns  which  had  notoriously  taken 
part  against  the  Republican  Chief,  as  Mantua,  suffered  like  the 
rest  The  young  poet,  Virgil,  lost  his  little  patrimony,  but  was 
reinstated  at  the  instance  of  Pollio  and  Maecenas,  and  showed 
his  gratitude  in  his  first  Eclogue.  Other  parts  of  Italy  also 
suffered, — Apulia,  for  eicample,  as  we  learn  from  Horace's  friend 
Qfellus,  who  became  the  tenant,  under  an  absentee  landlord,  of 
the  estate  which  had  formerly  been  his  own/ 

§  4.  But  these  yiolent  measures  deferred  rather  Uian  obyiated 
the  difficulty.  The  expulsion  of  so  many  persons  threw  thou- 
sands loose  upon  society,  ripe  for  any  crime.  Many  of  the 
yeterans  themselyes,  discontented  with  their  lots,  were  ready  to 
join  any  new  leader  who  promised  them  booty.  Such  a  leader 
was  at  hand. 

Fulyia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  was  a  woman  of  fierce  passions 
and  ambitious  spirit  She  had  not  been  inyited  to  follow  her 
husband  to  the  East  She  saw  that  in  his  absence  Italy,  and 
with  Italy  all  Imperial  power,  would  CblII  into  the  hands  of 
Octayian.  Lucius,  brother  of  Mark  Antony,  was  Consul  for 
the  year.  At  her  instigation  he  determined  to  take  adyantage 
of  the  present  discontent,  and  raised  an  army  at  Prseneste. 
The  rudng  threatened  to  be  formidable;  but  L.  Antonius 
knew  not  how  to  use  his  strength;  and  young  Agrippa, 
to  whom  Octayian  entrusted  the  command,  displayed  so  much 
skill  and  energy,  that  Antonius  and  Fulyia  were  obliged  to 
retire  northwards  and  shut  themselyes  up  in  Perusia.  Theur 
store  of  proyisions  was  so  small  that  it  sufficed  only  for  the 
soldiery.  The  terrible  sufferings  of  stanration  lasted  through 
the  winter ;  and  early  in  the  next  year  Perusia  surrendered^ 
on  condition  that  the  liyes  of  the  leaders  should  be  spared* 
The  town  was  sacked ;  tiie  cowardly  conduct  of  L.  Antonius 
alienated  all  Italy  from  his  brother. 

§  5.  While  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his  friends  were  quitting 

*  Horat.  2  Serm,  ii.  130,  tq. 
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Italy  in  confusion,  the  arms  of  Antony  suffered  a  still  heavier 
blow  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  which  were  under  his  special 
government  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Q.  Labienus,  son  of 
Caesar's  old  lieutenant  Titus,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  Encouraged  by  the  proffered  aid  of 
a  Roman  officer,  Pacorus  the  King's  son  led  a  formidable  army 
into  Syria.  Decimius  Saxa,  Antony's  lieutenant,  was  entirely 
routed ;  and  while  Pacorus  with  one  army  poured  into  Palestine 
and  Phodnida,  Q.  Labienus  with  another  broke  into  Cilicia.  Here 
he  found  no  opposition ;  and,  overrunning  all  Asia  Minor  even  to 
the  Ionian  Sea,  he  assumed  the  Roman  name  of  Parthicus,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  conqueror  of  the  people  whom  he  was  serving, 
§  6.  These  complicated  disasters  roused  Antony  from  his 
lethargy.  He  sailed  from  Egypt  to  Tyre,  intending  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Parthians;  but  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced,  and  he  therefore  crossed  the  ^gean  to  Athens, 
where  he  found  Fulvia  and  his  brother,  accompanied  by  PoUio, 
Plancus,  and  others,  who  were  all  discontented  with  Octavian's 
government  It  was  too  late  to  regret  not  having  assisted  them 
while  Perusia  still  held  out  But  their  representation  of  the 
condition  of  Italy  encouraged  him  to  make  another  attempt. 
Octavian  was  absent  in  Gaul,  settling  disturbances  there  ;  and 
late  in  the  same  year  (41  b.c.)  Antony  crossed  over  the  Ionian 
Sea,  formed  a  league  with  Sext  Pompeius ;  and  while  that  for- 
midable chief  blockaded  Thurii  and  Consentia,  Antony  assailed 
BrundusiuuL  Agrippa  was  preparing  to  meet  this  new  combi- 
nation ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  a  fresh  Civil  War  was  imminent 
But  the  soldiery  had  found  how  little  was  to  be  gained  by  these 
wasteful  enterpHse&  Both  armies  compelled  their  leaders  to 
make  pacific  overtures ;  and  the  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  a 
general  peace.  This  was  rendered  easier  by  the  death  of 
Fulvia,  who  had  been  left  ill  at  Sicyon.  Antony  and  Octavian 
renewed  their  professions  of  amity,  and  entered  Rome  together 
in  joint  Ovation  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  Peace.  They 
now  made  a  Third  division  of  the  Provinces,  by  which  Scodra 
(Scutari)  in  lUyricum  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  West 
and  East.  Lepidus  was  still  left  in  possession  of  Africa.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  Octavian  was  to  drive  Sext  Pompeius, 
lately  the  ally  of  Antony,  out  of  Sicily  ;  while  Antony  renewed 
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his  pledges  to  clear  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Parthians,  and 
recover  the  standards  lost  by  Crassus.  The  new  compact  was 
sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  his  colleague's 
sister,  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  lady,  worthy  of  a  better  consort. 
These  auspicious  events,  gilded  hj  still  brighter  anticipations 
of  the  future,  were  celebrated  by  the  lolty  verse  of  Villi's 
Fourth  Eclogue,  styled  "  the  Pollio."  ^ 

§  7.  Sext  Pompeius  had  good  reason  to  complain.  By  the 
Peace  of  Brundusium  he  was  abandoned  by  his  late  friend  to 
the  assaults  of  Octavian.  He  was  not  a  man  to  brook  ungene- 
robs  treatment  Of  late  years  his  possession  of  Sicily  had  ^ven 
him  command  of  the  Roman  corn-market ;  for  its  supplies  were 
in  great  part  drawn  from  that  fertile  island ;  and  besides  this, 
the  corn-fleets  from  Africa  and  Egypt  were  easily  intercepted 
by  his  numerous  cruisers.  Scarcity  and  high  prices  were  thus 
added  to  the  other  causes  of  popular  discontent  During  the 
ivinter  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Brundusium  (40-39  b.c.), 
Sextus  blockaded  Italy  so  closely  that  Rome  was  threatened 
with  a  positive  dearth.  Riots  arose ;  the  Triumvirs  were  even 
pelted  with  stones  in  the  Forum  ;  and  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  temporise  by  inviting  Pompeius  to  enter  their  League.  He 
met  them  at  Misenum,  and  the  two  Chiefs  went  on  board  his 
ship  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his 
chief  officers,  a  Greek  named  Menas  or  Menodorus,  suggested 
to  him  the  expediency  of  putting  to  sea  with  the  great  prize, 
and  then  making  his  own  terms.  Sextus  rejected  the  advice 
with  the  characteristic  words :  ^^  You  should  have  done  it  with* 
out  asking  me."  It  was  agreed  that  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica  should  be  given  up  to  his  absolute  rule,  and  that 
Achaia  should  be  added  to  his  portion ;  so  that  the  Roman 
world  was  now  partitioned  among  four, — Octavian,  Antony, 
Lepidus,  and  Sext  Pompeius.  On  their  way  back  to  Rome, 
the  Triumvirs  were  received  with  vociferous  applause.  No 
matter  that  some  of  the  fairest  Provinces  of  the  Empire  were 


*>  C.  Asiniufl  Pollio  was  Consul  in  the  year  40  b.c.  It  was  he  who  had  intro- 
duced the  young  Poet  to  Maecenas.  The  child  who  was  to  restore  the  golden 
age — "  Cara  DeQm  soboles,  magni  Jovis  incrementuni" — must  have  been  the 
expected  progeny  either  of  Antony  and  Octayia,  or  of  Octavian  himself  who 
about  the  same  time  oelebrated  his  nuptials  with  Scribonia. 
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given  up  to  a  piratical  chief,  so  long  as  corn  was  cheap  at 
Rome. 

§  8.  Before  winter,  Octavian  returned  to  finish  the  arrange- 
ments in  Gaul  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  inroad  of 
Antony ;  and  the  latter  retraced  his  steps  to  Athens  in  company 
with  Octavia,  who  for  the  time  seems  to  have  banished  Cleo- 
patra from  his  thoughts.  Still,  however,  he  continued  to  dis- 
gust all  true  Romans  by  asRuming  the  attributes  of  Grecian 
Gods,  and  by  freely  indulging  in  alien  and  fantastic  orgies. 

He  found  the  state  of  things  in  the  East  greatly  changed 
since  his  departure.  On  leaving  Athens,  he  had  commission^ 
P.  Ventidius  Bassus,  an  officer  who  had  followed  Fulvia  from 
Italy,  to  hold  the  Parthians  in  check  till  his  return.  Ventidius 
was  son  of  a  Picenian  Nobleman  of  Asculum,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  captive  in  the  Social  War.®  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  contractor  to  supply  mules  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Commissariat.  But  in  the  Civil  Wars  which  followed, 
men  of  military  talent  easily  found  employment  and  rose  to 
command ;  and  such  was  the  lot  of  Ventidius.  While  Antony 
was  absent  in  Italy,  he  had  driven  Q.  Labienus  into  the  defiles 
of  Taurus,  and  here  that  adventurer  was  defeated  and  slain. 
The  conqueror  then  marched  rapidly  into  Syria,  and  forced 
Pacorus  also  to  vrithdraw  to  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

In  the  following  year  (38  b.c.)  he  repelled  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Partixians,  and  defeated  them  in  three  batties.  In  the 
last  of  these  engagements  Pacorus  himself  was  slain  on  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  tiie  death  of  Crassus.  Ventidius  could 
have  pushed  forward  into  their  country;  but  he  knew  the 
jealous  nature  of  Antony,  and  satisfied  himself  with  laying  siege 
to  Samosata,  the  capital  of  a  petty  prince  in  alliance  with  the 
Parthians.  Here  Antony  found  him,  and  took  the  command. 
But  after  continuing  the  siege  some  time  without  effect,  he 
abandoned  it  in  dishonour,  and  again  sought  Octavia  at  Athens. 
Ventidius  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a 
well-deserved  triumph.  He  had  left  it  as  a  mule-jobber :  he 
returned  with  the  laurel  round  his  brows.  He  was  the  first, 
and  almost  the  last,  Roman  General  who  could  claim  such  a 
distinction  for  victory  over  the  Parthians. 

«  Chapt.lvii.  §11. 
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§  9.  The  alliance  ¥rith  Sext  Pompeius  was  not  intended  to 
last,  and  it  did  not  last  Antony  evaded  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  Achaia  ;  and  to  avenge  himself  for  this  breach  of 
{aith  Pompeius  again  began  to  intercept  the  Italian  corn-fleets. 
Fresh  discontent  appeared  at  Rome ;  and  Octavian  found  him- 
self again  compelled  to  take  the  sea  against  the  naval  chief 
with  inadequate  preparation.  Menas,  indeed,  turned  traitor  and 
betrayed  Sardinia ;  but  after  two  battles  of  very  doubtful  result 
at  Cumae  and  Scyllaeum,  the  Triumvir's  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  and  Sextus  was  again  left  in  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea. 
Ofitavian,  however,  was  never  daunted  by  reverses,  and  he  gave 
his  favourite  Agrippa  full  powers  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Pompeius.  This  able  commander  set  about  his  work  with  that 
farsighted  and*  patient  resolution  that  marked  a  man  determined 
not  to  fail.  As  a  harbour  for  his  fleet,  he  carried  into  efiect  a 
plan  of  the  great  Caesar, — ^namely,  to  make  a  good  and  secure 
harbour  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  which  at  present  offered 
no  shelter  to  ships.  For  this  purpose  he  cut  a  passage  through 
the  narrow  necks  of  land  which  separated  Lake  Lucrinus  from 
the  sea,  and  Lake  Avemus  fit)m  Lake  Lucrinus,  and  faced  the 
outer  barrier  with  stone.  This  was  the  famous  Julian  Port^ 
In  the  whole  of  the  two  years  38  and  37  b.c.,  Agrippa  was 
occupied  in  this  work  and  in  preparing  a  sufficient  force  of 
ships.  Every  dockyard  in  Italy  was  called  into  requisition. 
A  large  body  of  slaves  were  set  free  that  they  might  be  trained 
to  serve  as  rowers. 

§  10.  On  the  1st  of  July,  36  b.c.,  the  fleet  put  to  sea, 
strengthened  by  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  sent  by  Antony. 
Octavian  himself,  with  one  division,  purposed  to  attack  the 
Northern  coast  of  Sicily,  while  a  second  squadron  was  assembled 
at  Tarentum  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  Eastern  side,  and 
Lepidus,  with  a  third  fleet  from  Africa,  assaulted  LilybsBum  and 
the  South.  But  the  winds  were  again  adverse ;  and,  though 
Lepidus  effected  a  landing  on  the  southern  coast,  Octavian's 
two  fleets  were  driven  back  to  Italy  with  great  damage.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  the  injured  ships  were  refitted,  and 

«i  Quid  memorem  portus  Lucrinoque  addita  claustrny 

Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuso, 

Tyrrhenusque  fretiis  immittitur  aestuB  Avemis  ? — Yirg,  Georg,  ii.  161. 
Jiy  neglect,  the  entrance  was  filled  up,  and  the  harbours  became  a  swamp. 
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Agrippa  was  sent  westward  towards  Panormus,  while  Octavian 
himself  kept  guard  near  Messana.  Off  Mylse,  a  place  famous 
for  having  witnessed  the  first  naval  victory  of  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  encountered  the  fleet  of  Sext  Pompeius,  and  gained 
some  trifling  advantages.  Sextus,  however,  with  the  larger 
]|ortion  of  his  ships,  gave  Agrippa  the  slip,  and  sailing  east- 
ward fell  suddenly  upon  Octavian's  squadron  off  Tauromenium. 
A  desperate  conflict  followed,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  Sextus.  Octavian  escaped  to  Italy  with  a  few  ships 
only.  But  Agrippa  was  soon  upon  the  traces  of  the  enei^y. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  Pompeius  was  obliged  once  more  to 
accept  battle  off  Naulochus,  near  the  straits  of  Messana,  and 
in  this  battle  he  suffered  an  irretrievable  defeat  Presently 
after  his  troops  on  land  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  an 
army  which  had  been  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  by  the 
indefatigable  Octavian;  and  Pompeius  sailed  off  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  had  found  refuge  as  a  boy  during  the  campaign  of 
Pharsalia,  to  seek  protection  irom  the  jealousy  of  Antony. 

§  11.  Lepidus  had  assisted  in  the  campaign ;  but  after  the 
departure  of  Sextus  he  began  to  act  independently  of  Agrippa, 
and  even  united  his  forces  to  the  troops  which  Sextus  had 
left  in  Messana«  No  less  than  twenty  Legions  were  for  a  mo- 
ment at  his  command,  and  he  openly  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent of  his  brother  Triumvirs.  But  Octavian,  with  prompt 
and  prudent  boldness,  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  entered  the 
camp  of  Lepidus  in  person  with  a  few  attendants.  The  soldiers 
deserted  in  crowds,  and  in  a  few  hours  Lepidus  was  fain  to  sue 
for  pardon,  where  he  had  hoped  to  rule.  He  was  treated  with 
contemptuous  indifference.  Africa  was  taken  from  him ;  but 
he  was  allowed  to  live  and  die  at  Rome  in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  Chief  Pontificate,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  at 
the  death  of  Caesar. 

§  12.  It  was  fortunate  for  Octavian  that  during  this  cam- 
paign Antony  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  In  38  b.c.  the 
ruler  of  the  East  had  come  to  Brundusiiun  for  the  second  time 
to  have  an  interview  with  his  colleague,  but  had  returned  in 
haste  to  reap  the  harvest  of  Ventidius'  Parthian  victories.  In 
the  next  year  he  came  a  third  time,  and  a  meeting  between  the 
two  Chiefe  was  arranged  at  Tarentum,  which  was  attended  by 
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the  chief  advisers  and  friends  of  both  parties.  The  five  years 
for  which  the  Triamvirs  were  ori^nally  appointed  were  now 
fast  expiring ;  and  it  was  settled  that  their  authority  should  be 
renewed  by  the  subservient  Senate  and  People  for  a  second 
period  of  the  same  duration.  They  parted  as  good  friends  ; 
and  Octavian  undertook  his  campaign  against  Sext  Pompeii^ 
without  fear  from  Antony.  This  was  proved  by  the  fate  of  the 
fugitive.  From  Lesbos  Sextus  passed  over  to  Asia,  where  after 
some  difficulty  he  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  An* 
tony's  lieutenants.  By  the  order  of  their  master  he  was  put  to 
death.  He  was  but  forty  years  old.  To  a  man  of  forecast  and 
steady  will  the  state  of  the  world  ofiered  a  great  opportunity. 
But  Sextus  Pompeius  seems  to  have  possessed  no  great  qualities 
except  the  name  of  his  father  together  with  no  mean  portion 
of  his  military  ability. 

§  13.  Hitherto  Octavia  had  retained  her  influence  over 
Antony.  But  presently  after  his  last  interview  with  her  bro- 
ther, iixe  fickle  Triumvir  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  back  with 
lingering  fondness  towards  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  three  years.  When  the  good  understanding  to  which  he 
had  come  with  Octavian  seemed  to  promise  years  of  domestic 
and  public  peace,  he  abruptly  quitted  a  wife  who  was  too  good 
for  him,  and  returned  to  the  fascinating  presence  of  the 
Egyptian.  From  this  time  forth  he  made  no  attempt  to  break 
the  silken  chain  of  her  enchantments.  During  the  next  sum- 
mer, indeed,  he  collected  his  troops  for  a  new  Parthian  cam- 
paign, and  even  penetrated  into  Media.  But  his  advance  was 
made,  like  that  of  Crassus,  with  reckless  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  his  troops.  No  means  had  been  provided  for  sup- 
plying them  with  provisions ;  disease  broke  out ;  and  after  great 
suffering  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat 
into  the  Armenian  mountains.  In  the  next  year  he  contented 
himself  with  a  campaign  in  Armenia,  to  punish  the  King  of 
that  country  for  alleged  treachery  in  the  last  campaign.  The 
King  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  ivith  this  trophy  Antony  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  the  Romans  were  disgusted  to  see  the 
streets  of  a  Graeco-Egyptian  town  honoured  by  a  mimicry  of 
a  Roman  Triumph.  For  the  next  three  years  he  surrendered 
himself  absolutely  to  the  will  of  the  enchantress.    To  this  period 
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belong  those  tales  of  luxurious  indulgence  which  are  known  to 
every  reader.  The  brave  soldier,  who  in  the  perils  of  war  could 
shake  off  all  luxurious  and  profligate  habits,  and  could  rival  the 
commonest  man  in  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  underwent 
every  hardship,  was  seen  no  more.  He  sunk  into  an  indolent 
voluptuary,  pleased  by  childish  amusements.  At  one  time  he 
would  lounge  in  a  boat  at  a  fishing-party,  and  laugh  when  he 
drew  up  pieces  of  salt-fish,  which  by  the  queen's  order  had  been 
attached  by  divers  to  his  hook.  At  another  time  she  wagered 
that  she  would  consume  ten  million  sesterces  at  one  meal,  and 
won  her  wager  by  dissolving  in  vinegar  a  pearl  of  unknown 
value.  While  Cleopatra  bore  the  character  of  the  goddess  Isis, 
her  lover  appeared  as  Osiris.  Her  head  was  placed  conjointly 
with  his  own  on  the  coins  which  he  issued  as  a  Roman  Magis- 
trate. He  disposed  of  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the 
East  by  his  sole  word.  By  his  influence  Herod,  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  the  Idumaean  minister  of  Hyrcanus,  the  late  sovereign  of 
Judffia,  was  made  King  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir. 
Polemo,  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra,  was  invested  with  the  scepthe 
of  Armenia.  Encouraged  by  the  absolute  submission  of  her 
lover,  Cleopatra  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  Capitol,  and  dreamed 
of  winning  by  means  of  Antony  that  Imperial  crown  which  she 
had  vainly  sought  from  Csesar. 

§  14.  While  Antony  was  engaged  in  voluptuous  dalliance, 
Octavian  was  resolutely  pursuing  the  work  of  consolidating  his 
power  in  the  West  Though  he  had  been  personally  unsuc- 
cessful in  all  his  military  attempts,  at  Philippi  formerly,  and 
now  in  Sicily,  yet  his  patience,  his  industry,  his  attention  to 
business,  his  aflSftbility,  were  winning  golden  opinions  and  rapidly 
obliterating  all  memory  of  the  bloody  work  by  which  he  had 
risen  to  power.  So  long  as  the  corn-fleets  arrived  duly  from 
Sicily  and  Africa,  the  populace  cared  little  whether  the  victory 
had  been  won  by  Octavian  or  by  his  generals.  In  Agrippa  he 
possessed  a  consummate  captain  for  the  conduct  of  war,  in 
Maecenas  a  wise  and  temperate  minister  for  home  government. 
Pollio  also  and  Messalla,  once  enemies  or  doubtful  adherents, 
became  his  trusted  friends  and  active  assistants  in  the  work  of 
administration.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  never  showed 
any  jealousy  of  the  men  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.   He  flattered 
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the  People  with  the  hope  that  he  would,  when  Antony  had  fulfilled 
his  mission  of  recovering  the  standards  of  Crassus  from  the  Par- 
thians,  engage  him  to  join  in  putting  an  end  to  their  sovereign 
power  and  restoring  constitutional  liberty.  In  point  of  fidelity 
to  his  marriage-vows  Octavian  was  little  better  than  Antony. 
He  renounced  his  marriage  with  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia, 
when  her  mother  attempted  to  raise  Italy  against  him.  He 
divorced  Scribonia,  the  sister-in-law  of  Sext.  Pompeius,*  when  it 
no  longer  suited  him  to  court  the  favour  of  her  kinsman.  To 
replace  this  second  vnfe,  he  forcibly  took  away  Livia  from  her 
husband,  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  though  she  was  at  that  time  preg^ 
nant  of  her  second  son.  In  this  and  other  less  pardonable  im- 
moralities, there  was  nothing  to  shock  the  feelings  of  Romans. 

But  Octavian  never  suffered  pleasure  to  divert  him  from 
business.  If  he  could  not  claim  to  be  a  successful  general,  he 
resolved  at  least  to  show  that  he  could  be  a  hardy  soldier. 
While  Antony  in  his  Egyptian  palace  was  neglecting  the 
Parthian  war,  his  rival  led  his  Legions  in  more  than  one 
dangerous  campaign  against  the  barbarous  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians,  who  had  been  for  some  time  infesting  the  Province 
of  lUyricum.  After  three  campaigns  he  brought  this  war  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion,  and  in  the  year  33  b.c.  he  announced 
that  the  limits  of  the  Empire  had  been  extended  northwards 
to  the  banks  of  the  Save. 

§  15.  Octavian  now  began  to  feel  that  any  appearance  of 
friendship  with  Antony  was  at  Rome  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  Misunderstandings  had  already  broken 
out.  Antony  complained  that  Octavian  had  given  him  no  share 
in  the  Provinces  wrested  from  Sext.  Pompeius  and  Lepidusi 
Octavian  retorted  by  accusing  his  colleague  of  appropriating 
Egypt  and  Armenia,  which  were  not  included  in  the  Trium- 
viral  contract,  and  above  all,  of  increasing  Cleopatra's  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Popular  indignation  rose 
to  its  height  when  Plancus  and  Titius,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  Antony's  entire  confidence,  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
Octavian,  and  disclosed  the  contents  of  the  Will  which  their 
late  chief  had  made.  In  that  document,  Antony  ordered  that 
his  body  should  be  carried  to  Alexandria  and  buried  by  the 

**  Sext.  Pompeius  had  married  her  sister. 
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side  of  Cleopatra.  From  this  testamentary  order,  and  from 
his  other  acts,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  prepared  to  betray 
to  the  Queen  all  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  he  could  make 
his  owa  Men  began  to  fancy  that  Cleopatra  had  already 
planted  her  throne  upon  the  Capitol.  All  these  suspicions  were 
sedulously  encouraged  by  Octavian  and  his  agents. 

§  16.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  32  b.c.,  Octavian,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  formally  declared  war,  not  against 
Antony  by  name,  but  against  Cleopatra.  Antony  had  been 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  sounds  that  reached  his  ears  from 
Rome.  He  had  drawn  together  his  Legions  in  haste,  as  if  he 
were  once  more  about  to  attempt  his  Parthian  enterprise.  But 
feeling  that  a  more  perilous  war  was  at  hand,  he  passed  by  way 
of  Ephesus  and  Samos  to  Athens,  issuing  orders  everywhere  to 
levy  men  and  collect  ships  for  the  impending  struggle.  At 
Athens  he  received  news  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  replied 
by  divorcing  his  virtuous  wife  Octavia.  His  Fleet  was  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Corcyra ;  and  his  Legions  in  the  early  spring 
prepared  to  pour  into  Epirus.  Meantime  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Patrse  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

§  17.  But  Antony,  whose  fleet,  supplied  with  all  that  Egypt 
could  bestow,  was  superior  to  that  of  Octavian,  did  not  use  his 
advantages  with  his  ancient  vigour.  Agrippa,  invested  with 
the  chief  command  of  Octavian's  navy,  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  undisturbed  mastery  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  early  in  the 
spring  took  possession  of  Methone  in  Messenia,  as  a  station  for 
a  flying  squadron  to  intercept  Antony's  communications  with  the 
East,  while  the  chief  part  of  the  fleet  occupied  Corcyra,  which 
had  been  relinquished  by  Antony's  navy  without  an  effort 
Here  Agrippa  lay  watching  his  opportunity.  Meantime  the 
Legions  of  Octavian  were  landed  in  Epirus  and  gathered  on 
the  spit  of  land  which  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  Ambrar 
cian  Gulf.  Opposite  to  this  point  was  another  act^  or  tongue 
of  land,  upon  which  there  was  a  sacred  building  called  Actium. 
This  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Antony's  officers.  The  bulk 
of  the  Eastern  army  lay  intrenched  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  fleet  of  Antony,  after  quitting  Corcyra,  had 
anchored  in  the  waters  of  that  spacious  inlet.  The  position 
was  so  strong  as  almost  to  defy  attack.     But  the  place  chosen 
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for  the  camp  was  singularly  unhealthy ;  and  in  the  heats  of  the 
spring  and  summer  his  army  suffered  greatly  irom  disease.  In 
the  course  of  the  spring  Octayian  in  person  joined  his  army. 

§  18.  Early  in  the  season,  Antony  also  had  repaired  from 
Patrae  to  his  army,  so  as  to  be  ready  either  to  cross  oyer  into 
Italy  or  to  meet  the  enemy  if  they  attempted  to  land  in  Epirus. 
At  first  he  showed  something  of  his  old  military  spirit,  and 
gaye  eyery  sign  of  beginning  a  desperate  conflict.  His  sol- 
diers and  centurions,  who  always  loyed  his  military  frankness, 
warmed  into  enthusiasm ;  but  his  chief  officers,  won  by  Octa- 
yian or  disgusted  by  the  influence  of  Cleopatra,  deserted  him  in 
such  numbers,  that  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust,  and  gaye  up  all 
thoughts  of  maintaining  the  contest  with  energy.  All  his  old 
soldierly  qualities  failed  him.  Urged  by  Geopatra,  he  reaolyed 
to  carry  off  his  fleet  and  abandon  the  soldiers  who  trusted 
him,  and  would  haye  fought  for  him  to  the  death.  All  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  secret,  and  the  great  fleet  quitted  the  watei^ 
of  the  Gulf  on  the  28th  of  August.  For  the  four  following 
days  there  was  a  strong  gale  from  the  south.  Neither  could 
Antony  escape,  nor  could  Octayian  put  to  sea  against  him.  On 
the  2nd  of  September,  howeyer,  the  wind  fell,  and  Octayian's 
light  yessels,  by  using  their  oars,  easily  came  up  with  the 
unwieldy  galleys  of  the  Eastern  Fleet  off  the  headland  of 
Actium.     A  battle  was  now  ineritable. 

Antony's  ships  were  almost  like  impregnable  fortresses  to  the 
assault  of  the  slight  yessels  of  Octayian ; '  and,  though  they  lay 
nearly  motionless  in  the  calm  sea,  little  impression  was  made 
upon  them.  But  about  noon  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
west ;  and  Cleopatra,  followed  by  sixty  Egyptian  ships,  made 
fuU  sail  in  a  southerly  direction.  Antony  immediately  sprang 
from  his  ship  of  war  into  a  light  galley  and  followed  her. 
Deserted  by  their  commander,  the  captains  of  Antony's  ships 
continued  to  resist  desperately ;  nor  was  it  till  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  set  on  fire,  that  the  contest  was  decided.  Before 
eyening  closed,  the  whole  fleet  was  destroyed ;  most  of  the  men 
and  all  the  treasure  on  board  perished.  A  few  days  afler, 
when  the  shameful  flight  of  Antony  was  made  known  to  his 
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Amice,  propugnacula." — Horat.  Epod,  i.  1. 
Mseoenas,  it  may  be  remarked,  relinquished  his  intention  of  joining  the  fleet. 
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army,  all  his  Legions  went  over  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was 
the  Battle  of  Actium.  Tlie  destinies  of  the  world  were  decided 
at  sea.    The  armies  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflict 

§  19.  It  was  not  till  eleven  monliis  after  the  Battle  of  Actium 
that  Octavian  entered  the  open  gates  of  Alexandria.  He  had 
been  employed  in  the  interval  in  founding  the  City  of  Nicopolis 
to  celebrate  his  victory  nearly  on  the  spot  where  his  camp  had 
been  fixed  on  the  northern  horn  of  the  Ambracian  Gidf,  in 
rewarding  his  soldiers,  and  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  East  In  the  winter  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  staid 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  midsummer,  30  b.c.,  before  he  again 
set  forth  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  great  victory. 

§  20.  When  Antony  and  Cleopatra  arrived  off  Alexandria 
after  their  flight  from  Actium,  they  put  a  bold  face  upon  the 
matter.  Some  time  passed  before  the  real  state  of  the  case  was 
known.  For  some  time  hopes  were  placed  in  the  army  which 
they  had  left.  But  when  its  defection  was  ascertained,  it  became 
plain  that  Egypt  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Queen,  full  of  life  and  energy  to  the  last,  formed  all  kinds  of 
wild  designa  One  was  to  transport  all  the  ships  that  she  had 
saved  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  seek  refuge  in  some  distant 
land  to  which  the  name  of  Rome  had  not  yet  reached.  Some  ships 
were  actually  drawn  across  the  land,  but  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs,  and  this  plan  was  abandoned.  All  that  remained 
was  to  prepare  such  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  might  at  all 
events  enable  her  to  make  terms  of  surrender.  She  even  flattered 
herself,  that  her  powers  of  feiscination,  which  had  already  proved 
so  potent  over  Csesar  and  Antony,  might  also  subdue  Octavian. 
Secret  messages  passed  between  the  conqueror  and  the  queen  ; 
nor  were  Octavian's  answers  such  as  to  banish  hope. 

Meanwhile  Antony,  full  of  repentance  and  despair,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  there  remained  in  gloomy 
isolation. 

§  21.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July  30  B.a,  that  Octavian 
appeared  before  Pelusium.  The  place  was  surrendered  without 
a  blow.  At  the  approach  of  the  conqueror,  however,  Antony  reco- 
vered somewhat  of  his  old  vigour,  and,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  cavalry,  gained  some  advantage  in  a  combat 

But  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  found  that  Cleopatra  had 
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betrayed  ihe  whole  fleet  to  his  rival ;  and  thenceforth  no  oppo- 
sition was  ofiered.  On  the  Ist  of  August  (Sextilis  as  it  was  then 
called)  Octavian  entered  the  open  gates  of  Alexandria.  Both 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  sought  to  win  him.  Antony's  messengers 
the  conqueror  refused  to  see ;  but  he  still  used  fair  words  to 
Cleopatra.  The  Queen  had  shut  herself  up  in  a  sort  of  mauso- 
leum which  she  had  built  to  receive  her  body  after  death, 
which  was  not  approachable  by  any  door,  and  it  was  given  out 
that  she  was  really  dead.  On  hearing  this  news,  all  the  ten- 
derness of  old  times  revived  in  Antony's  heart  He  stabbed 
himself,  and  in  a  dying  state  ordered  himself  to  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  Cleopatra.  The  Queen,  touched  by  pity,  ordered  her 
expiring  lover  to  be  drawn  up  by  cords  into  her  retreat,  and 
bathed  his  temples  with  her  tears.  After  he  had  breathed  his 
last,  she  consented  to  see  Octavian.  Her  quickness  and 
penetration  soon  told  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope-from 
him.  She  saw  that  his  fair  words  were  only  intended  to  pre- 
vent her  from  desperate  acts,  and  reserve  her  for  the  degra- 
dation of  his  Triumph.  This  impression  was  confirmed  when 
all  instruments  by  which  death  could  be  inflicted  were  found  to 
be  removed  from  her  apartments.  But  she  was  not  to  be 
baffled.  She  pretended  all  submission ;  but  at  the  hour  when 
the  ministers  of  Octavian  came  to  carry  her  away,  they  found 
her  lying  dead  upon  her  couch,  attended  by  her  faithful  waiting- 
women,  Iras  and  Charmion.  The  manner  of  her  death  was 
never  really  ascertained ;  though  popular  belief  ascribed  it  to 
the  bite  of  an  asp,  which  had  been  secretly  conveyed  to  her  in 
a  basket  of  fruit 

Thus  died  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Antony  was  by  nature  a 
genial,  open-hearted  Roman,  a  good  soldier,  quick,  resolute, 
and  vigorous,  but  reckless  and  self-indulgent,  devoid  alike  of 
prudence  and  of  principle.  The  corruptions  of  the  age,  the 
seductions  of  power,  and  above  all  the  evil  influence  of 
Cleopatra,  destroyed  all  that  was  good  in  him,  and  paralysed 
a  nature  capable  of  better  things.  We  know  him  chiefly 
through  the  exaggerated  assaults  of  Cicero  in  his  Philippic, 
and  the  narratives  of  writers  devoted  to  Octavian.  But  after 
all  deductions  for  partial  representation,  enough  remains  to 
show  that  Antony  had  all  the  faults  of  Caesar,  with  little  of  his 
redeeming  greatness. 
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Cleopatra  was  an  extraordinary  person.  At  her  death  she 
was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Her  power  rested  not  so 
much  on  the  actual  beauty  of  her  face  and  form  as  on  her  fasci- 
nating manners  and  her  extreme  readiness  of  wit  In  her  follies 
there  was  a  certain  magnificence,  which  excites  even  a  dull 
imagination.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antony  loved  her, 
for  he  sacrificed  all  for  her ;  and  she  appears  to  have  loved 
Antony,  though  in  that  love  there  was  a  large  admixture  of 
selfishness  and  ambition.  We  may  estimate  tiie  real  power  of 
her  mental  qualities  by  observing  the  impression  her  character 
made  upon  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  time.  No  meditated 
praises  could  have  borne  such  testimony  to  her  greatness  as  the 
lofty  strain  in  which  Horace  celebrates  her  fall,  and  congrar 
tulates  the  Roman  world  on  its  escape  from  the  ruin  which  she 
was  threatening  to  the  Capitol.^ 

§  22.  Octavian  dated  die  years  of  his  Imperial  Monarchy 
from  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Actium.  But  it  was  not  till  two 
years  after  (the  summer  of  29  b.c.)  that  he  appeared  in  Rome 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  establish  himself  in  the 
Capitol  as  Ruler  of  the  Roman  World.  Then  he  celebrated 
three  magnificent  Triumphs,  after  the  example  of  his  uncle  the 
great  Dictator,  for  his  victories  in  Dalmatia,  at  Actium,  and  in 
Egypt.^  At  the  same  time  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed 
(notwithstanding  that  border  wars  still  continued  in  Gaul  and 
Spain)  for  the  first  time  since  the  year  235  B.a  All  men  drew 
breath  more  freely,  and  all  except  the  soldiery  looked  forward 
to  a  time  of  tranquillity.  Liberty  and  independence  were  for- 
gotten words.  After  the  terrible  disorders  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, the  general  cry  was  for  quiet  at  any  price.  Octavian  was 
a  pei*son  admirably  fitted  to  fulfil  these  aspirations.  His  unde 
Julius  was  too  fond  of  active  exertion  to  play  such  a  part 
well.  Octavian  never  shone  in  war,  while  his  vigilant  and 
patient  mind  was  well  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  business,  how- 
ever onerous.  He  avoided  shocking  popular  feeling  by  assuming 
any  title  savouring  of  royalty ;  but  under  various  old  offices  he 
assumed  and  enjoyed  by  universal  consent  an  authority  more 
than  regal. 

m 

s  i.  Cam,  zxzvii. 

^  *'  At  Caeear,  triplid  invectus  Romana  triumpho 

Moenia,  Dla  Italia  votum  immortale  sacrabat."— Virg.  Am,  viii.  714. 
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CHAPTER    LXXI. 

STATE  OF  THE  EMPIRE :  LITERATURE,  ART,  MANNERS,  AND 

RELIGIOUS  FEELING. 

§  1.  Aoquiefloence  of  the  Roman  world  in  Despotic  rule.  §  2.  Remote  Gausei 
of  its  necessity.  §  3.  ImmedlAte  cause  to  be  sought  in  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  Italians.  §  4.  Disguise  thrown  over  his  power  by  Octavian.  §  5. 
Exhausted  condition  of  Italy.  §  6.  The  Provinces  benefited  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  central  Despotism.  §  7.  Its  deadening  effects  upon  the  mind 
of  Rome :  but  the  first  efiects  of  tranquillity  produced  a  new  Literature. 
§  8.  Review  of  Roman  Literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars :  Ora- 
tory:  Education.  §  9.  Historical  Memoirs  and  Histories.  §  10.  Grammatical 
and  Philological  Writers.  §  11.  Cicero.  §  12.  The  Drama.  §  13.  Mimes : 
their  chief  authors,  Dec.  Laberius  and  PubL  Syrus.  §  14.  Other  kinds  of 
poetry:  Didactic  Poetxy:  Lucretius.  §  15.  Catullus  and  Calvus.  §  16. 
Epic  Poetry ;  various.  §  17.  Virgil.  §  18.  Horace.  §  19.  General  rage  for 
Poetry.  §  20.  Art.  §  21.  Buildings,  such  as  Temples,  Baths,  &c.  §  22. 
Public  Works  in  the  Provinces.  §  23.  Unsettled  state  of  sentiment  and 
opinion :  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Philosophy.  §  24.  Superstitious  practices 
and  sentiments.    §  25.  Preparation  of  the  public  mind  for  a  purer  Faith. 

§  1.  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  Constitution  through  its  several  stages.  We  have  seen 
it  pass  from  a  Monarchy  into  a  Patrician  Oligarchy,  from  a 
Patrician  Oligarchy  into  a  limited  Republic,  from  a  limited 
Republic  into  an  Oligarchy  of  Wealth  ;  and  now,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  Civil  War,  in  which  the  State  swayed  fix)m  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  we  close  with  the  contemplation  of  an  absolute 
Despotism.  Every  page  of  the  latter  portion  of  our  narrative 
shows  how  inevitably  events  were  tending  to  this  issue.  The 
Roman  world  had  long  been  preparing  for  it  At  no  time  had 
such  authority  been  altogether  alien  from  the  mind  of  the 
People  of  Roma  Dictatorships  were  frequent  in  their  earlier 
history.  In  later  times  the  Consuls  were,  by  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  raised  to  Dictatorial  power  to  meet  emergencies,  mili- 
tary or  civiL  The  despotic  commands  conferred  upon  Sylla  and 
Pompey,  the  powers  seized  first  by  Caesar,  and  after  him  by  the 
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Triumyirate,  were  all  of  the  same  form  as  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  Octavian  ; — that  is,  all  were,  in  form  at  least,  tem« 
porary  and  provisional.  The  disorders  of  the  State  required 
the  intervention  of  one  or  more  persons  endued  with  absolute 
authority.  And  whether  power  was  vested  in  a  Dictator,  such 
as  Sylla  and  Caesar ;  in  a  sole  Consul,  such  as  Pompey ;  in 
a  Commission  of  Three,  such  as  the  Triumvirate  of  Antony, 
Octavian,  and  Lepidus ;  or  in  an  Imperator,  such  as  Octavian 
alone,  the  constitutional  principle  was  the  same.  These  despotic 
powers  were  in  every  case,  except  in  the  cases  of  Sylla  and  Caesar, 
granted  for  a  definite  term :  even  in  Caesar's  case,  all  his  Dicta- 
torships, save  the  last,  were  conferred  for  limited  periods.  The 
Triumvirate  was  renewed  at  intervals  of  five  years,  the  Imperial 
rule  of  Octavian  at  intervals  of  ten.  In  theory,  these  powers 
were  conferred  exceptionaUy,  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  and 
when  the  purpose  was  served,  the  exception  was  to  yield  to  the 
rule.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Octavian  there  were  some  persons 
credulous  enough  to  expect  a  restoration  of  the  Republic.  It 
belongs  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the 
arts  of  government,  by  which  a  power,  formally  provinonal  and 
temporary,  was  converted  by  the  adroitness  of  the  new  ruler 
into  the  substance  and  reality  of  a  despotic  Monarchy.  This 
belongs  to  the  History  of  the  Empira  Here  a  few  brief  notes 
must  be  sufficient 

§  2.  The  remote  cause  of  this  necessary  acquiescence  in 
despotic  rule  must  be  sought  in  the  constant  wars  in  which 
Rome  was  engaged  from  the  time  of  the  Invasion  of  HannibaL 
We  have  seen  that,  before  that  period,  the  popular  element  in 
the  Constitution  was  slowly  but  surely  unfolding  itself,  and  that 
continued  War  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  Senate 
supplied  from  the  ranks  of  a  limited  number  of  wealthy  families. 
Thus  arose  that  Oligarchy  of  Wealth,  against  which  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  later  times  directed  all  their  assaults. 

We  have  seen,  further,  that  the  system  of  the  Roman  Armies, 
which  in  the  best  times  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  the  yeomen 
and  free  labourers — ^in  short,  of  those  only  who  had  something 
to  lose  and  something  to  defend— excellent  as  it  was  for  pur- 
poses of  defence,  could  not  be  employed  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest without  consequences  ruinous  to  the  country.    The  soil 
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was  stript  of  its  cultivators ;  the  soldiers  who  returned  to  Italy 
brought  back  dissolute  habits,  shrank  from  rustic  labours,  and 
thronged  into  the  cities.  Their  lands,  in  great  part,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Noblemen  and  Knights,  enriched  by  succeaa- 
ful  war.  Their  place  was  supplied  by  hosts  of  Slaves  thrown 
into  the  market  by  the  practice  of  ancient  warfare  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  land  passed  out  of  tillage  into  pasturage.*  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Provinces  attracted  Italian  speculators 
everywhere.  Eighty  thousand  of  them  fell  victims  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  massacre  of  Mithridates ;  and  a  few  years  later 
the  cities  of  the  same  Province  were  again  tiironged  by  a  simi- 
lar dass.^ 

§  3.  The  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  and  their  successors  to  re- 
form these  evils,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and 
reviving  the  free  population  of  Italy,  proved  vain.  Their 
Agrarian  measures  were  distasteful  to  the  Italians  at  large. 
Their  proposal  to  raise  the  Italians  to  an  equality  with  the 
People  at  home  was  an  abomination  to  all  Roman  citizens. 

But  the  latter  proposal,  once  made,  could  not  be  eluded. 
The  Italians  vinc^cated  their  claims  in  the  Social  War,  and 
these  claims  were  conceded.  From  the  time  of  the  Julian  Law, 
followed  by  the  enactments  of  Plotius  and  Papirius,  we  are 
presented  with  the  anomaly  of  a  Civic  community,  in  which 
every  citizen  had  a  right  to  take  direct  part  in  measures  of 
Legislation,  of  Jurisdiction,  and  (in  some  degree)  even  of  Ad- 
ministration, though  the  citizens  of  that  community  were  spread 
over  the  whole  long  and  broken  surface  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Po  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

Such  a  system  could  not  work.  From  that  time  it  became 
plain  that  some  great  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Government.  Marius  seems  first  to  have 
entertained  thoughts  of  a  perpetual  Consulship ;  but  the  im- 
plicit confidence  reposed  in  him  as  a  leader  in  war  neither 
could  nor  did  avail  to  gain  him  a  similar  confidence  in  peace ; 
and  in  the  few  months  of  his  Sixth  Consulship,  the  great  Gene- 
ral was  reduced  to  political  nonentity.    Circumstances  rather 

'  See  Chapt.  xlviii.  §§  2-5. 

*»  See  the  well-known  Letters  of  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintns^  on  the 
government  of  that  Province,  Epiat  ad  Qumtum  Frairem,  i.  1. 
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than  set  purpose  placed  Sylla  at  the  head  of  the  State  ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  political  problem  of  the  day  by  the 
sharp  method  of  slaughtering  the  popular  leaders,  confiscating 
their  goods,  and  placing  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Sena- 
torial Oligarchy.  But  with  his  death  an  explosion  followed ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  History  of  the  Republic  is  merely  a 
personal  conflict  of  successful  leaders  for  the  supreme  power. 
Every  man  was  for  himself.  Pompey,  often  represented  as  the 
champion  of  the  Senate,  never  assumed  that  character  till  he 
was  driven  into  it  by  jealousy  of  Caesar ;  and  even  then  he 
was  only  half  trusted  by  those  who  made  him  their  leader. 
Caesar,  from  the  first,  had  a  clear  detenmnation  to  establish 
himself  as  the  ruler  of  the  future  fortunes  of  Rome  by  means 
of  popular  favour,  backed  by  a  military  force.  He  succeeded. 
But  his  clemency  was  too  incautious  for  the  position  which  he  had 
assumed,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  fortunes  too  great.  He 
disclosed  his  wish  to  assume  sovereign  power  without  the  cloak 
of  Republican  forms ;  and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
accepted  his  favour,  but  in  their  hearts  were  jealous  of  his 
greatness, — ^men  who  professed  to  be  Republicans,  but  who 
were  in  tact  the  agents  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy.  Then 
came  Antony  and  the  Triumvirate,  who  prepared  the  way  for 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  sole  dominion  of  Octavian. 

§  4.  His  adroitness  has  often  been  commended.  But  he  had 
many  examples  to  warn  and  to  guide  him.  Above  all,  the 
example  of  his  uncle,  the  Great  Dictator,  proved  that  the 
Romans  were  not  prepared  to  accept  even  order  and  good 
government  at  the  price  of  Royalty.  He  dexterously  avoided 
the  danger.  The  exces^ve  cruelties  of  the  Triumviral  Pro- 
scription he  was  able  to  throw  chiefly  upon  Antony.  But 
these  very  cruelties  stood  him  in  stead.  They  induced  People 
to  estimate,  at  more  than  its  real  wortii,  the  clemency  which 
distinguished  his  sole  government ; — ^and  he  anticipated  the  rule 
of  Machiavelli,  that  a  Prince  who  has  to  deal  with  discontented 
subjects  should  strike  his  first  blow  with  unsparing  rigour,  and 
then  adopt  a  rule  of  mercy.  He  avoided  jealousy,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  assuming  a  power  professedly  only  temporary. 
The  modest  title  by  which  he  liked  to  be  known  was  that  of 
Prince;  for  he  revived  in  his  own  person  the  title  Princeps 
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SenatuSy  which  had  slept  since  the  death  of  Catuliis.^  But  in 
fiact  he  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  State.  As  Imperator, 
he  exercised  absolute  control  not  only  over  the  armies,  but 
over  the  lives  of  all  Roman  citizens  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
City.  As  Pontifex  Maximus,  an  office  for  which  he  widted 
patiently  till  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  controlled  the  religion  of 
the  State.  He  assumed  the  Censorial  power,  without  election, 
without  limitation  of  time,  and  without  a  colleague  to  impede 
his  action :  thus  he  was  able  to  revise  at  pleasure  the  Register 
of  the  Citizens  and  the  List  of  the  Senate,  promoting  or  de- 
grading whom  he  pleased.  He  appropriated  also  the  Tribuni- 
cian  power ; — and  thus  the  Popular  Assembly  was  by  a  side- 
blow  deprived  of  vitality ;  for  without  its  Tribunes  it  was  naught^ 
Consuls  were  still  elected  to  give  name  to  the  year ;  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  Centuries  still  met  for  the  empty  purpose  of 
electing  those  whom  the  Prince  named.  Often,  indeed,  several 
pairs  were  elected  for  one  year,  after  the  example  of  a  practice 
begun  by  the  Great  Dictator. 

§  5.  The  name  of  Italy  now  at  length  assumed  the  significance 
which  it  still  bears,*  and  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  obtamed  the 
full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  But  little  was  done  to  repair  the 
losses  and  decays  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  former  chapters. 
The  military  Colonies  planted  by  Sylla,  Antony,  and  Octavian, 
had  lowered  its  condition  even  beyond  its  former  misery.  Ancient 
and  respectable  citizens  made  way  for  reckless  and  profligate 
soldiery, — such  as  the  Centurion  who  would  have  slain  the  Poet 
Virgil,  though  he  wajs  protected  by  the  most  powerful  patrons. 
Our  pity  for  the  ejected  inhabitants  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
thought  that  all  the  civilised  world  was  open  to  them,  for  all 
the  world  was  Roman.  Gaul,  and  Spidn,  and  Sicily,  and  the 
Provinces  of  the  East,  weakened  and  depopulated  by  long 
wars,  must  have  grateiuUy  received  families  of  Italian  citizens, 
who  brought  with  them  habits  of  civilised  life,  industry,  and 
probably  sums  of  money  that  they  had  saved  from  the  ruin  of 
their  homes.    Great  as  was  the  injustice  of  depriving  these 

0  *'  Non  Regno  ....  neque  Dictatura,  sed  Principis  nomine  constitutam 
Rempublicam." — Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9. 

^  Chapt.  XXXV.  §  12.  He  wba  not  styled  Censor  or  THbunCf  but  was  said  to 
be  invested  Ccnsorid  poteatate,  TYibunicid  potestate, 

*  See  Introduction,  Seot.  ii.  §  8. 
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persons,  the  actual  loss  and  suffering,  after  the  pain  of  leaving 
home  was  over,  must  have  been  incalculably  less  than  we,  in 
the  present  condition  of  Europe,  are  apt  to  imagine, — ^not  so 
great  as  the  first  loss  and  suffering  necessary  for  emigration  to 
Canada  or  Australia.  After  the  settlement  of  these  Colonies, 
it  is  probable  that  what  could  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  Italy 
was  done  by  Augustus  himself  and  his  able  Ministers,  Agrippa 
and  Maecenas.  But  the  evils  were  too  great  and  too  recent  to 
admit  of  palliation ;  and  Italy  probably  never  recovered  the 
effects  of  the  Roman  Wars  of  Conquest,  till  she  received  a  new 
population  from  the  North. 

§  6.  The  Provinces  were  gainers  by  the  transference  of  power 
from  the  Senate  to  a  single  man.  It  belongs  to  a  History  of 
the  Empire  to  inquire  fully  into  this  interesting  subject  Here 
it  ¥rill  be  enough  to  state  that  the  most  important  Provinces 
were  governed  by  Deputies  appointed  by  the  Prince  himself,^ 
while  the  rest  were  left  to  the  rule  of  Senatorial  Proconsuls. 
It  appears  that  the  condition  of  the  Imperial  Provinces  was  pre- 
ferred. The  taxes  exacted  were  lighter,  and  the  government 
under  severer  control.  Instances  occur  of  Senatorial  Provinces 
requesting  as  a  favour  to  be  transferred  to  the  rule  of  the 
Emperor.^  But  even  the  Senatorial  Government  was  more 
equitable  than  of  old.  The  salaries  of  the  Proconsuls  were  fixed ; 
greedy  men  were  no  longer  left  to  pay  themselves  by  extor- 
tion. The  Governors  held  power  for  several  years;  so  that 
they  had  more  temptation  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  their 
subjects.  Men  who  rule  for  a  succession  of  years  are  sure  to 
be  less  oppressive  than  annual  bloodsuckers.  The  examples  of 
Pilate  and  Felix  show,  indeed,  that  even  in  Imperial  Provinces 
glaring  injustice  was  still  perpetrated;  but  these  very  cases 
show  that  the  Governors  stood  in  awe  of  those  whom  they 
governed, — for  in  both  cases  the  iniquity  was  committed  through 
fear  of  the  Jews,  whom  these  men  had  misgoverned  and  whose 
accusations  they  feared.  It  may  be  added  that  Pilate  died  in 
exile  as  a  punishment  for  misgovemment,  and  Felix  only 
escaped  by  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  influence. 

'  Legsti  or  Pnefecti  CaBsaris. 

'  As  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  TiberiuB,  Tacit.  Armal.  i.  76. 
Dio  CaaaiuB  says  generally  (liii.  14) :  S^nptf  )i,  iv'M  rm#  murSf  §v  uitkih  Ifjc*** 
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§  7.  The  world,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  was  a  gsiner  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Imperial  rule  for  the  Constitution  which  was 
falsely  named  Republican.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  goyem- 
ment  was,  with  two  intervals,  administered  by  rulers  of  great  abi- 
lities and  great  energy.  It  was  their  interest  to  protect  the  Pro- 
vinces ;^  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  was  enough  of  oppression 
and  to  spare,  yet  there  was  much  less  of  oppression  than  had 
been  common  in  the  times  of  Senatorial  dominion*  Even  under 
the  weak  Caligula,  the  madman  Nero,  and  the  heartless  Domi- 
tian,  it  is  probable  that  the  rules  of  administration  established 
by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  tolerably  well  maintained ;  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  succeeding  Emperors,  from  Vespasian  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  these  rules  were  not  only  maintained  but 
improved. 

But  if  the  Provinces — that  is,  the  Empire  at  large — continued 
to  be  content  with  a  Central  Despotism,  in  comparison  ¥rith 
the  old  Senatorial  rule  of  "every  man  for  himself,"  this  was  not 
the  case  at  Rome.  The  educated  classes  at  least,  and  the 
Senatorial  Nobility,  soon  began  to  regret  even  the  turbulent 
days  of  Marius  and  Pompey.  The  practice  of  oratory,  in  which 
Romans  excelled  and  took  chief  delight, — the  field  in  which 
they  achieved  triumphs  which  they  valued  almost  as  much  as 
they  valued  the  actual  triumphs  of  the  battle-field, — was  con- 
fined to  mere  forensic  pleadings,  and  lost  all  that  excitement  and 
interest  which  attached  to  it  when  an  orator  could  sway  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  and  calm  or  rouse  the  seething  passions  of  the 
Forum.  We  cannot  wonder  at  Cicero,  notwithstanding  his 
hatred  for  tumult  and  commotion,  throwing  himself  into  the 
conflict  against  Antony  with  the  fervid  energy  which  is  revealed 
in  the  Philippics.  He  felt  that  this  was  the  last  chance  of 
supporting  the  old  freedom  of  the  Forum, — which,  with  all  its 
turbulence,  he  loved,  partly  as  the  scene  of  his  own  glories, 
partly  as  a  barrier  against  the  crushing  force  of  military  des- 

^  Their  interest,  because  the  Imperial  Treasury  (called  Fisctu)  was  kept 
separate  from  the  Old  Treasury  (jErarium),  which  was  still  administered  by 
the  Senate;  and,  therefore,  all  undue  exactions  made  by  governors,  whether 
on  their  own  account  or  on  account  of  the  Senate,  was  a  deduction  from  the 
Imperial  Revenues.  The  Imperial  Provinces  paid  all  their  tribute  into  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  the  Senatorial  Provinces  also  paid  a  portion  of  theirs  to  the 
same  account. 
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potism.  And  though  the  slaughter  of  the  Proscription  and  of 
the  Civil  Wars  removed  many  of  the  leading  Senators,  and  the 
rest  submitted  wearily  to  the  sway  of  Octavian,  yet  in  a  short 
time  the  old  feelings  revived ;  and  men  of  independent  will  and 
energetic  feelings  revolted  against  the  deadening  weight  of  des- 
potic government,  as  is  revealed  in  the  burning  pages  of  Tacitus. 
For  a  time,  however,  there  was  a  general  disposition,  even  at 
Rome,  to  welcome  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  rule  of 
Augustus.  Those  of  the  old  Nobility  who  survived  were  weary 
of  revolution  and  unquiet  life,  and  they  were  fain  to  purchase 
tranquillity  at  any  price.  Some  fondly  dreamed  that,  when 
order  was  restored,  Octavian,  like  Sylla,  might  hand  over  the 
government  to  its  old  possessors. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  security  and  sense  of 
relief  that  men  experienced  in  the  firm  authority  established  at 
Rome  by  Octavian,  even  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  than  the 
sudden  burst  of  vigour  with  which  Literature  and  the  polite  Arts 
rose  from  their  slumbers. 

§  8.  This  leads  us  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of 
Literature  at  Rome,  from  the  time  that  we  last  took  notice  of 
the  subject,  at  the  beginning  of  the  CSivil  Wars, 

Since  that  epoch  literary  pursuits  had  languished,  —  the 
natural  e£fect  of  political  excitement  and  perilous  time&  Oratory 
indeed  had  flourished,  as  every  page  of  our  History  indicates ; 
and  Oratory  may  be  called  the  popular  literature  of  Rome,  as 
truly  as  Journalism  may  be  called  the  popular  literature  of 
England.  Cicero,  a  master  of  his  art  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  has  left  us  an  account  of  a  host  of  Orators  whom  he 
thought  worthy  of  being  placed  in  a  national  catalogue.  Of 
the  Gracchi,  of  Antonius,  of  Crassus,  of  Sulpicius,  we  have 
spoken.  After  their  time  Cotta  was  the  chief  favourite,  and 
then  Hortensius  rose  to  be  *'  King  of  the  Courts."  He  was 
what  we  may  call  an  Advocate  by  profession,  taking  little  part 
in  politics  till  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  by  die  presents 
which  at  that  time  stood  in  the  place  of  regular  fees ;  and  even 
in  the  hot  conflicts  that  distinguished  the  rise  of  Pompey's 
popularity  he  took  but  a  languid  part.  His  style  of  speaking 
was  what  Gcero  styles  Asiatic, — that  is,  florid  and  decorated 
beyond  what  even  the  liberal  judgment  of  his  critic   could 
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approve.     Gcero  considered  his  own  youthful  style  to  partake 
of  this  character,  and  refers  to  the  brave  speech  in  which  he 
defended  Sext.  Boscius  of  Ameria  as  an  example  of  this  style. 
But  that  elaborate  phraseology,  that  somewhat  redundant  flow 
of  language,  remained  with  him  to  the  last.     It  was  only  when 
his  feelings  were  strongly  excited  or  when  his  time  was  limited, 
as  when  he  defended  old  Rabirius  or  assailed  Catiline  in  the 
Senate,   that  he  displayed  anything  of  that  terrible  concen- 
tration of  speech  with  which  Demosthenes  smote  his  antago- 
nists.    So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  remnants 
preserved,  C.  Gracchus,  more  than  any  other  Roman,  possessed 
this  fierce  earnestness.    The  example  and  criticism  of  Cicero 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Roman  Oratory  generally  had  a  ten- 
dency to  be  redundant,  if  not  wordy.      It  may  be  doubled 
whether  Cicero  himself  did  not  establish  this  tendency.    The 
tendency  itself  may  be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  mode  in  which 
the  young  orators  of  the  day  sought  to  acquire  skill  in  speaking. 
The  Schools  of  the  Rhetorical  Teachers  were  thronged  by  them; 
and  here  they  were  taught  to  declaim  flueptly  in  set  forms  on 
any  subject,  without  reference  to  passion  or  feeling  or  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.    The  Romans  of  a  former  generation,  as  we 
have  seen,  endeavoured  to  crush  such  schools  at  Rome ;  and 
even  in  these  days  it  was  not  at  Rome  that  the  most  celebrated 
Teachers  were  to  be  found.     At  Athens  or  at  Rhodes  were  the 
fashionable  Universities,  as  we  may  call  them,  to  which  the 
young  Romans  resorted,  when  they  had  finished  their  schooling 
at  Rome.'    After  learning  grammar,  and  reading  Latin  and 
Greek  Poets  in  their  boyhood,  they  repaired  to  the  more  famous 
haunts  of  Grecian  learning  to  study  a  little  Geometry  and  a 
little  Philosophy :  ^  but  it  was  to  Rhetoric  or  the  acquirement 
of  a  fluent  and  facile  power  of  speaking  on  any  given  subject 
that  the  ambitious  youth  devoted  their  efforts  with  the  same 
zeal  that  the  youth  of  the  Middle  Ages  cultivated  the  Art  of 

i  We  know  this,  and  have  notioed  it,  of  the  two  Cioeros,  of  CseBar,  of  Horace, 
of  PersiuB.  The  age  at  which  they  went  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
as  that  at  which  young  men  in  the  present  day  go  to  the  UniversitieB. 

^  Such  at  least  Horace  represents  it : 

"  Adjecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae, — 
Scilicet  ut  possem  cnrvo  dignoscare  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  AcadenU  quaerere  verum" — 2  IHpist^  ii.  43. 
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Dialectics  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  the  set  forms  of 
logical  disputation  any  subject  that  might  be  proposed. 

§  9.  The  education  in  Greek  literature  which  all  young  men 
of  rank  and  fortune  received,  led  many  persons  in  this  period 
to  compose  Greek  memoirs  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  they 
had  lived  or  in  which  they  had  acted  a  part.  Examples  of  this 
kind  had  been  set  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War  by  Gncius 
and  Fabius.  It  now  became  very  common ;  but  many  began 
to  employ  the  vernacular  language.  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  who 
mounted  tiie  walls  of  Carthage  by  the  side  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
and  his  contemporary  L.  Cselius  Antipater,  wrote  Latin  histories 
famous  in  their  time.  Both  were  thought  worthy  of  abridg- 
ment by  Brutus.  The  former  is  commended  by  Sallust,  the 
latter  was  preferred  to  Sallust  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
loved  archaic  simplicity  of  style.  But  even  Cicero  commended 
Antipater  as  an  improver  of  Latin  composition :  his  follower, 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio,  says  the  Orator,  returned  to  the  meagre 
dullness  of  the  ancient  Annalists.™  Then  came  L.  Cornelius 
Sisenna,  the  best  Latin  author  of  the  times  of  Cicero's  boyhood. 
He  witnessed  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Social  and  First  Civil 
Wars  and  wrote  their  history.  Cicero  commends  his  style ; 
Sallust  speaks  with  praise  of  his  diligence,  but  hints  at  his  sub- 
serviency to  Sylla  and  the  Senate.  But  the  great  men  who 
made  History  at  this  epoch  also  took  up  the  pen  to  write 
History.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  temperate  colleague  of 
Marius,  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  Cimbric  War.  The  good 
Rutilius  RufiiB  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  an  historical 
work.  SyUa  composed  a  memoir  of  his  own  political  life,  to 
which  Plutarch  often  refers ;  but  from  the  specimens  which  he 
gives,  the  Dictator  seems  not  to  have  been  scrupulously  exact  or 
nicely  impartial  in  his  narrative.  Lucullus  composed  similar 
memoirs.  CHcero  drew  up  a  Greek  notice  of  his  Consulate 
with  his  own  ready  pen,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  L. 
Luoceius  to  undertake  a  similar  task.  Even  the  grim  Marius 
wished  to  have  his  deeds  commemorated  by  a  worthy  hand.°  The 
Commentaries  of  Csesar  have  been  already  quoted  as  illustrating 
one  characteristic  of  the  great  Dictator's  mind.     His  pen  was 

■  De  Legg,  i.  2. 

°  By  L.  Plotius,  a  rhetorician,  of  whom  little  is  known,  pro  Archid  9. 
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taken  up  by  several  of  his  officers,  Au.  Hirtius  who  completed 
the  narrative  of  the   Gallic  War,  C.  Oppius,  to   whom  the 
memoirs  of  the  Dictator's  Wars  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  are 
often  attributed,  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  and  others.     But  the 
most  remarkable  prose  writer  of  the  late  Republican  Era  is  C. 
Sallustius  Crispus,  familiarly  known  to  us  as  Sallust.     The  two 
works  that  remain  to  us  from  the  pen  of  this  vigorous  writer, 
the  account  of  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy  and  the  Jugurthan 
War,  are  rather  to  be  styled  political  pamphlets  than  histories. 
Sallust  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
Marian  and  Caesarian  party.     He  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Senate.     Dislike  of  the  reigning  oligarchy  and  fondness  for  the 
popular  party  appear  at  every  turn,  notwithstanding  the  sem- 
blance of  impartiality  assumed  by  a  man  who  himself  practised 
the  profligacy  which  he  indignantly  denounces.     But  Sallust's 
writings  are  valuable  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  because  they 
disclose  that  terse  and  concentrated  energy  of  which  the  Latin 
language  was  capable,  qualities  little  favoured  by  the  oratorical 
tendencies  of  the  day,  but  used  with  marvellous  e£fect  in  a  later 
age  by  Tacitus.    Besides  these  two  smaller  works,  Sallust  also 
composed  a  regular  History  of  his  own  Times,  of  which  frtig- 
ments  remain. 

Other  writers  now  first  endeavoured  to  hand  down  in  Latin  a 
History  of  Rome  from  her  foundation,  or  from  early  periods  of 
her  existence.      Such  were  C.  Licinius  Macer,  Q.  Claudius 
Quadrigarius,   and  Q.  Valerius   Antias,  all   bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  before  the  Christian  Era     Liyy 
refers  to  Macer  with  respect,  to  Quadrigarius  without  any 
expression  of  opinion,  to  Antias  as  ^'  one  who  set  no  bounds  to 
his  mendacity."     The  works  of  these  and  other  Annalists  were 
used  and  swsdlowed  up  by  the  History  of  the  great  writer  whom 
we  have  just  named.   T.  Livius  was  bom,  probably  at  Padua,  in 
the  year  59  b.c.,  and  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Era  of  Augustus, 
of  which  we  speak  not  here. 

§  10.  Some  few  writers  in  this  same  period  began  to  cultivate 
grammatical  and  philological  studies.  The  founder  of  these 
pursuits  at  Rome  is  reputed  to  be  L.  ^lius  Stilo  Praeconinus,  a 
Roman  of  good  family,  the  friend  of  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus, 
and  his  companion  in  exile.     He  was  closely  followed  by  Aure-     , 
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lius  Opilius,  a  freedman,  who  attended  Rutilius  Rufus  into  exile, 
as  Stilo  had  attended  Metellus.  But  the  man  whose  name  is 
in  this  department  most  conspicuous  is  M.  Terentius  Varro  of 
Reate.**  He  was  born  in  116  b.c^  ten  years  later  than 
Cicero,  whose  friendship  he  cultivated  to  the  close  of  the 
great  Orator's  life.  Varro  was  a  laborious  student,  and 
earned,  by  his  successiul  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
a  reputation  which  was  not  deserved  by  his  public  life.  From 
the  first  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Pompey.  Though  he 
sought  no  political  honours,  he  accepted  a  commission  under 
the  great  commander  in  the  Piratical  War,  and  ruled  the 
Province  of  Further  Spain  as  his  deputy,  when  Pompey  fled 
before  Caesar  from  the  soil  of  Italy.  After  the  defeat  of 
Afranius  and  Petreius  at  Ilerda,  he  surrendered  to  the  con- 
queror, and  was  allowed  to  join  Pompey  again  in  Epirus.  After 
Pharsalia,  Csesar  received  him  with  the  same  extraordinary 
clemency  that  he  had  shown  to  all  his  foes,  and  employed  him  in 
superintending  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  of  establishing  a 
Public  Library  at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  retired 
to  his  villas  at  Cumae  and  at  Tusculum,  and  confined  himself  to 
literary  pursuits ;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  being  placed 
on  the  Proscription-list  of  the  Triumvirs.  He  escaped,  however, 
to  be  received  into  favour  at  a  later  time  by  Octavian,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  grammar,  philology,  agriculture,  and 
other  subjects,  till  he  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight, 
when  he  died  in  peace.  Of  his  great  work  on  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, originally  consisting  of  twenty-four  Books,  six  remain  to 
attest  the  industry  of  the  man  and  the  infantine  state  of  philo- 
logical science  at  the  time.P  His  work  on  Agriculture  in  three 
books,  written  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  is  still  in  our 
hands,  and,  with  Cato's  on  the  same  subject,  forms  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  account  we  possess  from  the  Romans  of 
this  subject.     Fragments  and  notices  of  many  other  writers  on 


"  To  «1intingiiiR>i  him  from  P.  Varro  Atacinus,  a  Poet  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ataz  (Aude)  in  Narbonese  Gaul.    See  Horace,  1  8erm,  z.  46. 

P  For  instance :  Ocreaj  quod  opponobatur  6b  crua :  Anas,  a  nando :  Luscmia, 
quia  luctuose  canere  existimetur :  Ignis,  a  riascendo,  quod  hie  nascitur  et  omno 
quod  nascitur  ignis  scindit :  LtoM,  quod  iucet  noctu :  Sol,  quod  solvm  ita  iucet 
at  ex  eo  dies  sit. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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all  kinds  of  topics  have  been  handed  down  to  justify  the  title 
given  by  the  ancients  to  Varro — '^the  most  learned  of  the 
Romana" 

§  IL  It  is  impossible  to  dose  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Proee 
Literature  of  the  last  age  of  the  Republic  without  some  notice 
of  Cicero's  writings.     Of  his  oratory  and  of  his  letters  some- 
thing has  been  said  in  former  pages ;  and  it  is  to  these  pro- 
ductions that  we  must  attribute  the  great  Orator's  chief  merits 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Letters,    Of  his  poems  it  were  better 
to  say  nothing.    Of  his  memoirs  and  historical  writings  little 
has  been  presenred,  unless  we  count  the  fragments  of  **  The 
Republic"  in  this  class.    But  his  rhetorical  and  philosophical 
Essays  each  fill  a  goodly  volume ;  and  these  writings  have  been 
the  themes  of  warm  admiration  for  ages  past    Yet  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  praises  lavished  upon  them  are  not  chiefly 
due  to  the  ma^c  influence  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed.    The  "  Brutus  "  doubtless  is  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  as  containing  the  judgment  of  Rome's  greatest 
orator  on  all  the  speakers  of  his  own  generation  and  of  fore- 
going times.    The  Dialogues  on  **  The  Orator  "  are  yet  more 
interesting  and  valuable  as  furnishing  a  record  of  his   pro- 
fessional experience  during  a  long  and  successful  career.     But 
the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  are  of  little  philosophical 
value.    They  contain  few  statements  which  we  do  not  derive 
from  earlier  authorities  ;  nor  were  they  written  to  teach  man- 
kind so  much  as  to  employ  his  time  and  banish  thought  at 
moments  when  he  was  banished  from  the  Forum  and  the 
Senate.    Their  highest  merits  consist  in  that  easy,  lucid,  and 
graceful  style,  which  seduced  the  great  Italian  Latinists  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  abjure  all  words  and  phrases 
which  did  not  rest  on  Ciceronian  authority,  and  which   led 
Erasmus  himself,  though  he  resisted  this  pedantry,  to  '^  spend 
ten  years  in  reading  Cicero." 

§  12.  The  Dramatic  Art  fell  more  and  more  into  dishonour. 
We  hear  indeed  of  two  illustrious  actors,  iEsopus  and  Roscius, 
who  were  highly  honoured  at  Rome  and  died  in  possession  of 
large  fortunes.  But  it  was  from  the  great  families  that  their 
honours  and  the  means  of  making  money  came.  The  Theatres, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  remained  mere  temporary  buildings 


I 
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till  the  second  Consulship  of  Pompey,  when  the  first  stone 
theatre  at  Rome  was  erected  by  one  of  his  wealthy  ireedmen. 
The  pieces  represented  were  more  of  the  nature  of  spectacles. 
Those  in  which  Ros(uus  and  ^Esopus  acted  must  have  been 
old  plays  revived.  In  this  period  hardly  one  name  of  a  dra- 
matic author  occurs.<i  It  was  not  in  Theatres,  but  in  Am- 
phitheatres, that  Rome  and  Roman  Towns  sought  amuse- 
ment Not  only  is  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  the  most 
gorgeous  of  the  remains  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  at  all  places 
where  Roman  remains  are  preserved,  at  Verona  in  Trans- 
padane  Gaul,  at  Aries  or  Nismes  in  "  the  Province,"  at 
Treves  on  the  distant  Moselle,  it  is  the  Amphitheatre  that 
characterises  the  Roman  Gty,  as  it  is  the  Theatre  that  marks 
the  Greek. 

§  13.  During  this  period,  indeed,  a  new  kind  of  dramatic 
representation  was  introduced,  which  enjoyed  a  short-lived 
popularity.  This  was  the  Mima  The  name  at  least  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  The  Greek  Mime  was 
a  kind  of  Comic  Dialogue  in  prose,  without  much  plot,  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  afterwards  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Satira  But  while  the  Greek  Mime  in  the  hands  of  Sophron 
assumed  a  grave  and  dignified  character,  so  that  Aristotle 
classes  him  among  Poets  though  he  wrote  in  prose,  the  Roman 
Mime  was  generally  coarse  and  licentious.  Sylla  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  these  productions  and  their  authors.  After  his 
time,  Dec  Laberius,  a  Knight,  strove  to  give  them  greater 
dignity  and  force.  His  Mimes,  so  far  as  the  fragments  show, 
were  in  iambic  verse,  and  differed  from  Comedy  chiefly  in  their 
absence  of  plot  and  their  relation  to  the  topics  of  the  day. 
The  fame  of  Laberius  was  rivalled  by  PubL  Syrus,  a  freedman 
who  acted  in  his  own  Mimes,  whereas  the  Knighthood  of 
Laberius  forbade  this  degradation.  Csesar,  however,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  quadruple  Triumph,  thought  fit  to  order 
Laberius  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Syrus ;  and  the  Knight, 
though  a  man  of  sixty  years,  dared  not  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  his  younger  rival.      His  sense  of  the  indignity 

^  T.  QuinctiiiB  Atta  is  almost  the  only  one  known  to  us.  He  died  in  78  B.c., 
and  it  ia  evident  from  Horat.  2  J'Jpist,  ii.  79,  that  his  Plays  were  the  most 
popular  dramas  of  the  day. 

2  H  2 
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was  strongly  marked  by  a  fine  passage  in  the  Prologue,  which 
is  still  preserved  : — 

The  Qoda  themBelves  cannot  gainsay  his  might; 
And  how  oan  I,  a  man,  think  to  gainsay  it  ? 
So  then,  albeit  I've  lived  twice  thirty  years 
Free  from  all  taint  of  blame,  I  left  my  house 
At  mom  a  Roman  Knight  and  shall  return 
At  eve  a  sorry  Player.    'Faith,  my  life 
Is  one  day  longer  than  it  should  have  been.' 

And  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  he  expressed  himself  with 
great  freedom  agunst  the  arbitrary  power  assumed  by  the  great 
Dictator : — 

And  then,  good  People,  we've  outlived  our  Freedom." 

And  in  another  line  almost  ventured  to  threaten : — 

It  needs  must  be 


That  he  fears  many,  whom  so  many  fear.' 

Caesar,  however,  took  no  iurther  notice  of  these  and   other 
caustic  sallies  than  to  assign  the  prize  to  Syrus. 

§  14.  In  Poetry,  the  long  period  from  the  death  of  Lucilius 
to  the  appearance  of  Virgil  and  Horace  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi, — a  period  of  about  sixty  years, — is  broken  only  by 
two  names  worthy  of  mention.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  names  take  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  Roman  Literature. 
Without  further  preface,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Lucretius  and 
Catullus. 

T.  Lucretius  Cams  was  a  Roman  of  good  descent,  as  his 
name  shows.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  about  95  B.C.,  and 
to  have  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
that  is,  in  52  b.c.  A  few  apocryphal  statements  might  be 
added  to  these  dates,  and  then  we  should  have  set  down  all 
that  tradition  records  of  this  remarkable  man.     But,  if  little  is 

r  '*  Etenim  ipsi  Di  negare  cui  nil  potuerunt, 

Hominem  me  denegare  quia  possit  pati  ? 
Ergo  bis  trioenis  actis  annis  sine  notft 
E^ues  Romanus  lare  degressus  meo 
Domum  reverto  Mimus.     Kimirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vizi  mihi  quam  vivendus  fuit." 

*  "  Porro,  Quirites,  libertatem  perdimus." 

t  **  Necesse  est  multos  timeat,  quem  multi  timent." 
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related  of  his  life,  his  great  Poem  on  the  Nature  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  known  by  name  at  least  to  all.  It  is  dedicated  to  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  a  profligate  man  and  an  unscrupulous 
politician,  who  sided  now  with  the  Senatorial  party,  now  with 
Caesar,  and  ended  his  days  in  exile  at  Mitylene.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  a  fine  sense  in  literature,  as  is  evinced  by  the  feelings 
shown  by  Lucretius  towards  him,  and  also  by  his  wish  to  be 
considered  the  patron  of  Catullus. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have 
been  written  about  the  time  when  Clodius  was  lord  of  mis- 
rule in  the  Roman  Forum,  that  is,  about  the  year  58  b.c. 
Memmius  took  an  active  part  against  the  Demagogue,  and  to 
these  violent  scenes  the  Poet  probably  alludes  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  First  Book,  where  he  prays  for  that  tranquillity 
which  is  needful  for  the  Poet's  work,  and  regrets  the  necessity 
which  involved  his  friend  in  political  struggles.*^ 

The  attempt  of  Lucretius  in  his  great  poem  is  to  show  that  all 
creation  took  place,  and  that  all  nature  is  sustained,  without  the 
agency  of  a  creating  and  sustaining  God,  by  the  self-operation 
of  the  elemental  atoms  of  which  all  matter  is  composed  and 
into  which  all  matter  may  be  resolved.  The  doctrine  is,  as  he 
expressly  asserts,  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  proofs  and  illustrations  are  in  great  part 
borrowed  from  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  who  delivered 
their  doctrines  in  heroic  verse  of  the  same  majestic  kind  that 
extorts  involuntary  admiration  from  the  reader  of  Lucretius. 
He  professes  unbounded  reverence  for  the  name  of  Empedocles ; 
and  doubtless,  if  the  works  of  this  philosopher,  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  others  who  taught  in  that  lofty  and  severe  style  were  still 
in  our  hands,  we  should  see,  what  their  fragments  indicate, 
the  source  and  materials  from  which  Lucretius  drew.  Mingled 
with  the  philosophic  argument  are  passages  of  noble  verse, 
which  reveal  that  the  soul  of  Lucretius  was  of  poetic,  rather 
than  of  philosophic  temperament.  But  here  also  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  we'can  believe  in  his  originality.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent   passages, — the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, — is 

"  "  Nam  neque  nos  agere  hoc  patria'i  tempore  iniquo 

Poasimius  aequo  animo,  nee  Memmt  clara  propago 
TallbuB  in  rebus  communi  ddsse  saluti."— i.  41. 
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taken  in  every  detail  from  the  famous  Chorus  in  the  Agamem- 
non of  iEschylua  When  we  see  this,  and  know  that  the 
almost  universal  habit  of  Latin  Poets  was  not  to  create,  but  to 
adapt  and  borrow,  we  must  pause  before  we  place  Lucretius  in 
a  niche  separate  from  his  brethren. 

But  with  all  deductions  both  for  the  unfortunate  nature  of 
his  subject  and  the  possibility  of  plagiarism,  none  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  Lucretius  without  feeling  that  here  was  a  true 
Poet  The  ingenuity  with  which  he  employs  Latin,  a  language 
unused  to  philosophical  speculation,  to  express  in  the  tranunels 
of  metre  the  most  technical  and  minute  details  of  natural 
phenomena,  is  itself  admirable.  But  more  admirable  are  those 
majestic  outbursts  of  song  with  which  (as  we  have  said)  the 
philosophical  speculations  are  diversified.  The  indignant  and 
melancholy  passion  with  which  he  attacks  the  superstitious 
Religion  of  his  time  cannot  but  touch  even  those  who  feel  that 
his  censure  falls  not  upon  Superstition  only,  but  upon  the  sacred 
form  of  Religion  herself  But  on  the  whole  he  was  little  ap- 
preciated at  Rome.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  that  cold  praise 
which  is  almost  worse  than  censure.*  Horace,  though  the  old 
Roman  Literature  is  one  of  his  common  topics,  never  makes 
mention  of  his  name.  Virgil  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  among 
the  writers  of  that  age  showed  the  true  feeling  of  a  poet  by  his 
value  for  Lucretius.  He  scrupled  not  to  borrow  whole  lines 
from  his  poem,  and  many  passages  in  the  Georgics  bear  witness 
to  the  faithful  study  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  works  of 
his  great  predecessor.y  In  one  often-quoted  place  especially 
the  Mantuan  bard  confesses  his  inferiority  to  the  great  didactic 
Poet  of  Rome.*    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Lucre- 

'  "  Lacretii  poemata,  ut  scribiB,  ita  sunt :  noir  multis  luminibuB  ingenii, 
multae  tomen  artis." — Ad  Qumtum  Fratrein,  ii.  11,  4. 

r  Compare,  for  instance,  Qeorg,  i.  121  sq.  with  Lucret,  v.  931  sq,  ;  Qwrg.  ii. 
461  with  Lucret,  ii.  24 ;  Georg.  iii.  289  with  Lwsret.  i.  921 ;  Qeorg,  iiL  478  eq. 
with  the  description  of  the  Plague  in  Lucret,  vi. ;  fto. 

■  <'  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognosoere  causas 

Atque  metus  omnes  et  inezorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

*  *  *  « 

Sin  has  ne  possim  natursd  accedei^  partes, 

Frigidus  obstiterit  circum  preeoordia  sanguis, 

Flumina  amem  silvaaque  ingloriis!"  Scc.^Georg,  ii.  490,  sq. 
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tius  possessed  the  greatest  genius  of  all  who  appear  on  the  roll 
of  Roman  Poets. 

§  15.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  majestic  gravity  of  Lucretius 
appears  the  second  Poet  whom  we  have  named.  C.  or  Q. 
Valerius  Catullus  (for  his  first  name  is  variously  given)  was  a 
native  of  Verona,  or  its  neighboiurhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  97  B.a,  two  years  before  Lucretius,  and  is  known  to  have 
been  alive  in  the  Consulship  of  Vatinius*  (47  b.c.).  He  was 
then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  His  father 
was  a  friend  of  Caesar,  and  left  his  son  in  the  possession  of  not 
inconsiderable  property.  He  had  a  villa  on  the  lovely  peninsula 
of  Sirmio,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Benacus,  well  known  from  his 
own  description  ;^  he  had  a  villa  near  Tibur,  and  many  of  his 
poems  indicate  the  extravagant  habits  and  gay  licentiousness 
of  the  life  which  he  led  at  Roma  These  habits  soon  beggared 
him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  by 
attending  Memmius,  the  friend  of  Lucretius,  when  he  went  as 
Praetor  into  Bithynia.  He  was  however  little  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  stmginess  of  his  patron.*^ 
When  he  was  in  Asia,  his  brother  died,  and  he  addressed  to 
Hortalus,  son  of  the  Orator  Hortensius,  that  beautiful  and 
afiecting  elegy  which  alone  would  entitle  him  to  a  foremost 
place  among  Roman  Poets.^  Fearless  of  consequences,  he 
libelled  Caesar  in  language  too  coarse  for  modem  ears.  The 
great  man  laughed  when  he  heard  the  libel,  and  asked  the  poet 
to  dinner  the  same  day. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  range  from  ^oss  impurity  to  lofty 
flights  of  inspiration.  The  fine  poem  called  the  Atys  is  the 
only  Latin  specimen  which  we  possess  of  that  dithyrambic  spirit 
which  Horace  repudiated  for  himself.  The  elegy  to  Hortalus 
is  perhaps  the  most  touching  piece  of  poetry  that  has  been 
left  us  by  the  ancients.  The  imitation  of  Callimachus  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  The  little  poems  on  passing  events, — 
pieces  de  circomtcmce  (as  the  French  call  them), — are  the  most 
lively,  natural,  and  graceful  products  of  the  Latin  Muse.  To 
those  who  agree  in  this  estimate  it  seems  strange  that  Horace 

*  '*  Per  CoDBulatum  pejerat  Vaimiua." — ^lii.  3. 

^  Ad  Sirmiouem  Penimmlain,  xxxi.  *>  xxviii.  6,  tq.,  xlvii.  2. 

^  IxY.    Compare  c. 
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should  only  notice  Catullus  in  a  passing  sneer.^  It  is  difficult 
to  acquit  the  judge  of  jealousy.  For  Catullus  cannot  be  ranked 
with  the  old  Poets,  such  as  Livius,  Ennius,  and  others,  against 
the  extravagant  admiration  of  whom  Horace  not  unjustly  pro- 
tested. His  lyric  compositions  are  as  finished  and  perfect  as 
the  productions  of  the  Venusian  bard ;  and  the  latter  never 
wrote  anything  so  touching  as  the  Elegy  to  Hortalus,  or  so  full 
of  poetic  fire  as  the  AtysL 

With  Catullus  may  be  mentioned  his  iriend  C.  Licinius 
Macer,  commonly  called  Calvus,  whom  Horace  honours  by 
comprehending  him  in  the  same  condemnation.  He  was  some 
fifteen  years  younger,  and  was  probably  son  of  Licinius  Macer 
the  Historian.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  a  Poet  (if  we 
believe  other  authors,  rather  than  Horace),  not  unworthy  to  be 
coupled  with  Catullus.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six. 

Another  poet  highly  praised  by  Catullus'  was  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  unlucky  man  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  rabble  after  the  funeral  of  Cassar  by  mistake  for  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna.*^ 

§  16.  At  the  time  that  the  battles  of  Philippi  secured  to  Italy 
somewhat  of  tranquillity,  many  others  began  to  devote  them- 
selves to  poetry.  Among  these  were  L.  Varius  Rufiis,  always 
celebrated  by  Horace  as  the  Epic  Poet  of  his  time  ;^  and  the 

•  *'  Quos  neque  pulcher 

Hermogenes  unquam  legit,  neque  Bimius  iste, 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantaxe  CatuUum." — 1  Senn.  x.  18. 
This  was  written  indeed  before  Horace  published  any  of  his  Odes^  but  not 
necessarily  before  he  had  formed  and  partly  executed  his  design  of  writing 
Latin  Lyrics. 
'  For  Calvus,  see  Carm,  xiv.,  for  Cinna,  xciv. 

8  See  Chapt.  Ixix.  §  5.    If  howeyer  it  is  to  this  Cinna  that  Virgil  refers  in  his 
Ninth  Eclogue  (which  caimot  have  been  written  later  than  40  b.c.),  it  waa 
some  other  Helvius  Cinna,  and  not  the  poet,  who  suffered  this  death.    It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  another  poet  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
and  of  whom  VirgU  would  have  spoken  in  such  terms  of  praise  : 
"  Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor  nee  dicere  Cinn& 
Digna,  sed  argutos  interstrepere  anser  olores." 
*»  "  Scribdris  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor^  Miconii  carminis  aliti." — 1  Carm,  vi.  8. 

"  Forte  Epos  acer 

Ut  Varius  nemo  ducit,  molle  atque  facetum 

Vii*gilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Cameuie." — 1  Serm,  x.44. 

At 
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few  fragments  from  his  pen  which  remain  do  much  to  justify 
the  praise.  He  was  the  intimate  fiiend  both  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.* 

Furius  Bibaculus  also  may  be  mentioned  here  as  an  Epic 
Poet,  who  attempted  to  commit  to  verse  the  campaign  of  Caesar 
in  Gaul.  Horace  ridicules  his  pretensions  in  two  well-known 
passages  ;'^  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  Furius, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  satirist  was  influenced  by  some 
personal  feelings  in  his  estimate. 

But  the  fame  of  all  other  Poets  was  obscured  by  the  brightness 
which  encircled  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Properly 
their  history  belongs  to  the  Augustan  or  Imperial  era.  But  as 
they  both  published  some  of  their  best  works  before  the  Battle 
of  Actium,  a  slight  notice  of  them  may  be  permitted  here. 

§  17.  P.  Virgilius  (or  Vergilius)  Maro  was  bom  at  Andes,  a 
Tillage  near  Mantua,  in  the  famous  year  70  B.C.,  so  that  he  was 
entering  manhood  about  the  time  when  Lucretius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  small  estate. 
After  the  Battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  among  those  whose  lands 
were  handed  over  to  the  soldiery  of  the  victorious  Triumvirs. 
But  what  seemed  his  ruin  brought  him  into  earlier  notice  than 
otherwise  might  have  been  his  lot.  He  was  introduced  to 
Maecenas  by  Asinius  Pollio,  himself  a  Poet,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  at  the  request  of  his 
powerful  patron  reinstated  in  his  property.  This  happy  event, 
as  every  one  knows,  he  celebrates  in  his  First  Eclogue.  But  it 
appears  that  when  he  tried  to  resume  possession  he  was  nearly 
slain  by  the  rude  soldier  who  had  received  a  grant  of  the  land, 
and  it  was  some  months  before  he  was  securely  restored."^  In 
company  with  Horace,  Varius,  and  others,  he  attended  Maecenas 
in  the  famous  journey  to  Bnindusium  (probably  in  37  b.c.). 
He  had  already  (in  the  year  40  b.c.)  written  the  famous  Eclogue 
on  the  Consulship  of  Pollio,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken ; 
and  soon  after  this  he  began  the  Georgics,  at  the  special  desire 

At  a  later  time  he  puts  Virgil  and  Varius  together  aa  poets  of  the  same  c1a8^ 
2  Epist.  i.  247,  Art.  Poit.  44. 

'  See  Horace,  iter  Brundusinum,  1  Serm.  v.  40  ;  Compare  x.  83. 

»  1  i^'erm.  x.  37,  2  Serm.  v.  41. 

^  To  this  he  is  supposed  to  refer  in  his  Ninth  Eclogue. 
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of  Maecenas.  They  seem  to  have  been  published  in  their  com- 
plete form  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Actium.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life,  which  he  closed  at  Brundusium  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age  (b.c.  19),  he  was  occupied  with  his  iEneid,  which  with 
modest  self-depreciation  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  But  it 
was  revised  by  his  friends  Varius  and  Plotius,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  a  tour 
through  Greece  just  before  his  death. 

The  character  of  Virgil  was  gentle  and  amiable,  his  manners 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  we  hear  little  from  himself  of  the 
great  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  friendship.  His 
health  was  feeble,  and  his  life  passed  away  in  uneventful  study^ 
of  which  his  poems  were  the  fruit  and  are  the  evidence.  Nothings 
can  be  more  finished  than  the  style  and  versification  of  Virgil. 
His  phraseology  is  so  idiomatic  as  often  to  defy  translation ;  his 
learning  so  great,  that  each  poem  requires  a  close  and  elaborate 
commentary.  He  bestowed  the  greatest  labour  in  polishing  his 
writings ;  his  habit  being,  as  is  said,  to  pour  forth  a  vast  quantity 
of  verses  in  the  morning,  which  he  reduced  to  a  small  number 
by  continual  elaboration,  after  the  manner  (as  himself  said)  of 
a  bear  licking  her  cubs  into  shape.  It  may  be  said  that  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Virgil  himself,  completed  the  Hellenising  tendency 
which  had  begun  with  Ennius.  Lucretius,  though  he  borrowed 
his  matter  and  much  of  his  sentiment  from  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers, is  much  more  Roman  in  his  style  and  language. 
Catullus  is  more  Roman  stilL  But  Virgil,  except  in  language 
and  idiom,  is  Greek  everywhera  Most  of  his  Eclogues  are 
feeble  echoes  of  the  Doric  grace  of  Theocritus,  mixed  with 
matter  appertaining  to  his  own  times.  His  Georgics,  the  most 
original  of  his  works,  are  elaborately  constructed  from  the  works 
of  Hellenic  writers,  tempered  in  some  of  the  noblest  poetic 
passages  with  the  grave  majesty  of  Lucretius.  In  his  iEneid 
almost  every  comparison  and  description  is  borrowed,  more  or 
less  literally,  from  Homer,  ApoUonius,  and  other  Greek  Poets. 
In  strength  of  character  his  Epic  fails  entirely.  No  one 
person  in  the  iEneid  excites  awe,  love,  sympathy,  or  any  other 
strong  feeling,  unless  we  except  the  untimely  end  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  the  fates  of  young  Lausus  and  young  Pallas,  and  the 
death  of  the  heroine  Camilla.     But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
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such  is  the  teuder  grace  of  his  style,  such  the  elaborate  beauty 
of  his  descriptioDs,  that  we  read  again  and  yet  again  with 
renewed  delight. 

§  18.  To  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  gay  Horace  in  a 
page  is  impossible.  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  was  bom  in  the  Colony 
of  Venusia  in  the  year  65  &c.,  two  years  before  the  Consulship 
of  Cicero.  He  was  therefore  five  or  nearly  six  years  younger 
than  Virgil,  and  two  years  older  than  Octavian.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  (8  B.a),  following  his  friend  and 
patron  Maecenas,  who  died  a  month  or  two  before,  according  to 
his  own  prophetic  promise."  Every  one  knows  that  his  father 
was  a  Freedman  by  birth,  and  by  profession  a  collector  of  taxes, 
and  that  this  father  was  a  good  and  tender  parent,  caring  above 
all  things  for  the  education  of  his  son.  He  was  at  the  expense 
of  taking  the  quick  and  promising  boy  to  Rome,  probably  when 
he  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  where  he  attended 
the  school  of  Orbilius,  known  to  others  besides  Horace  for  his 
belief  in  the  maxim  that  the  *^  sparing  of  the  rod  spoils  the 
child."  ^  There  he  learnt  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  by  reading 
Homer  and  the  old  Roman  Poets,  from  Livius  downwards. 
About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at 
Athens,  which  was  (what  we  should  call)  a  University  to  the 
young  men  of  Rome.  Here  Q.  Cicero  was  his  fellowHstudent. 
A  little  Geometry  and  a  course  of  Moral  Philosophy  seem  to 
have  been  the  sum  of  their  aoquirements.!"  He  was  at  Athens 
when  Caesar  was  murdered,  and  became  an  officer  (as  we 
have  noticed)  in  the  army  of  Brutus.  Not  long  after  the 
Battle  of  Philippi  he  returned  to  Roma  If  his  father  had 
been  in  possession  of  any  property,  it  was  no  doubt  confis^ 
cated,  like  the  fiurm  of  Virgil ;  and  young  Horace  was  thrown 
entirely  upon   the  world.      By  money  or  by  interest  gained 


"  lUe  dies  utramque 


Ducet  roinam :  non  ego  perfidum 

Dizi  sacramentum :  ibimiiB,  ibimus, 

Utcunque  praecedefl,  Bupremum 

Carpere  iter  comites  paratL" — 2  Ccarm,  xvii.  8,  sq, 

<*  k  Line  is  quoted  from  DomitiuB  MarauB,  a  brother  poet,  who  was  educated 
at  the  School  of  Orbilius : 

*'  Si  quoB  Orbilius  scuiics  ferulave  cecidit/' 

p  See  above,  §  8. 
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we  know  not  how  or  whence,  Horace  obtained  a  Clerkship  in  the 
Treasury,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  he  contrived  to  live  in  the 
most  frugal  manner.    Vegetables  and  water,  if  we  take  him 
literally,  formed  his  truly  poetic  diet<i    But  he  was  not  left  to 
languish  long  in  poverty.     He  became  acquainted  with  Varius 
and  Virgil,  and  was  by  them  introduced  to  Maecenas.     We 
have  from  his  own  pen  a  pleasing  narrative  of  the  introduction.' 
For  several  months,  however,  he  received  no  sign  of  the  great 
man's  fitvour ;  but  before  the  journey  to  Bnmdusium,  he  was 
evidently  established  in  intimacy  as  great  as  Virgir&     Soon 
after  this,  he  published  the  First  Book  of  the  Satires.     The 
Second  Book  and  the  Epodes  followed ;  but  in  the  interval  he 
had  received  a  substantial  reward  from  his  patron  in  the  present 
of  the  Sabine  farm,  so  prettily  described  by  himself.'    At  a 
later  period  he  became  master  of  a  cottage  at  Tibur,  which  was 
distant  about  fifteen  miles  from  his  Sabine  villa.     But  it  must  be 
said  that,  notwithstanding  his  dependence  upon  patrons,  Horace 
always  maintained  a  steady  determination  not  to  be  subservient 
to  any  one.  Emperor  or  Minister,  such  as  increases  that  regard 
which  his  genial  humour  and  easy  good  sense   create.     The 
Epistle  to  Maecenas,  especially,  deserves  especial  notice ;  tor  it  is 
written  in  a  tone  equally  creditable  to  the  Poet,  who  would  not 
condescend  to  flatter  the  Patron,  and  to  the  Patron  who  tolerated 
such  freedom  in  the  Poet.^    His  fondness  for  the  country, 
expressed  in  every  passage  of  his  works,  led  him  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  he  could  steal  from  the  service  of  his  patrons  at 
Rome  in  the  retirement.    Hitherto  he  had  declined  the  name  of 
Poet.     But  the  publication  of  the  Three  Books  of  his  Odes  in 
rapid  succession  indicated  his  title  to  this  name,  though  still  he 
declined  to  approach  subjects  of  Epic  grandeur.^    Before  this  he 

'^  See  the  description  of  his  day,  1  8erm,  yi.  110,  aq. 
'  Ibid,  55,  sq, 

*  "  Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri, 

Continui  montes,  &o.'' — 1  EpisL-rn.,  4,  sq. 

*  1  Epist,  vii. 

"  In  1  Cctrm,  vi.,  where  he  turns  over  to  Varius  the  task  of  singing  in  Epic 
narrative  the  deeds  of  Agrippa : 

"Pudor 

Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat 
Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 
Culp&  deterere  ingenl." 

And 
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had  been  introduced  to  Agrippa,  and  somewhat  later  to  Octavia. 
The  First  Book  of  his  Epistles  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
21  B.C.,  when  the  Poet  was  beginning  his  forty-fifth  year.* 
Then  followed  the  Carmen  Seculare,  which  may  be  fixed  by  the 
occasion  to  which  it  belongs,  to  the  year  17  b.c.  After  this 
eame  the  Fourth  Book  of  Odes  and  the  Second  Book  of  Epistles, 
which  works  were  in  great  part  due  to  the  express  request  of 
Augustus. 

The  popularity  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  has  ever  been  great 
and  general.  He  often  disclaims  the  title  of  Poet  for  his  other 
writings ;  and  of  the  Odes  he  sajrs  that  he  wrote  poetry  only 
under  the  sharp  compulsion  of  poverty.^  Much  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  as  we  know ;  and  if  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
Lyric  Poets  remained  to  us  in  a  less  fragmentary  form,  we 
should  doubtless  find  far  more  numerous  examples  of  imitation. 
But  the  style  of  Horace  is  so  finished,  his  sentiments  expressed 
with  so  much  lively  precifflon  and  in  words  so  happily  chosen, 
that  he  deserves  the  title  which  he  claims  of  ^^  Rome's  Lyric 
Minstrel."  No  doubt  his  poetry  was  the  result  of  great  labour, 
and  every  perusal  of  his  Odes  strengthens  the  belief  that  he 
spoke  literally  when  he  compared  himself  to  ^^  the  Matine  bee," 
rifling  the  sweets  of  many  flowers,  and  finishing  his  work  with 
assiduous  labour.  It  is  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Epistles  that 
we  must  seek  the  true  genius  of  Horace, — the  easy  man  of  the 
world,  popular  with  his  great  patrons,  the  sworn  friend  of  his 
brother  poets,  good-natured  to  every  one,  except  the  old  poets 

And  at  a  later  tiine,  when  he  was  pressed  by  Augustas  to  write  an  Epic  upon 
his  reign. — See  4  Carm.  xv,,  and  the  whole  of  2  Epist.  i 

'  "  Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Deoembres, 
Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duadt  Lollius  anno." — 1  Epiat,  zx.  26. 
But  there  are  aUusions  in  some  Epistles  which  show  that  either  it  was  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  later,  or  else  that  additions  were  made  after  the  first 
publication. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  minutely  into  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
Horace's  worbi.  Their  order  is  pretty  weU  ascertained,  as  giyen  in  the  text. 
The  date  of  none,  except  the  1st  Book  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Carmen  Seculare, 
can  be  settled  exactly,  even  after  all  that  has  been  written  by  Bentley,  Tait, 
Milman,  and  many  German  Scholars. 

7  "  Decisis  himiilem  pennis,  inopemque  patenii 

Et  laris  et  fundi,  paupertas  impulit  audax 
Ut  versus  facerem."— -2  Epiet,  iL  50. 
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of  Rome,  whom  he  underralued  partly  (as  in  the  case  of  LiWiis} 
from  dislike  for  a  rude  and  imperfect  style,  partly  (as  we  must 
suspect  in  the  case  of  Catullus  and  Calvus)  from  an  irrepreasibley 
perhaps  an  unconscious,  emotion  of  jealousy. 

§  19.  The  Elegiac  Poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  with  their 
younger  and  more  famous  compeer  Ovid,  and  many  writers  of 
lesser  note,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Imperial  era  of  Augustus,  and 
may  fitly  be  passed  over  here     To  this  age  also  belong  Mani- 
lius,  Gallus,  Domitius  Marsus,  PoUio,  and  many  others  of 
greater  or  less  note.    Poetry  indeed  became  a  rage  at  this  sea- 
son, though  Horace  energetically  declared  that  the  existence  of 
indifferent  Poets  could  not  be  allowed  by  gods  or  men  or  book- 
8eller&*    The  whole  of  his  elaborate  Epistles  to  Augustus  and 
Julius  Florus,  which  form  the  Second  Book,  as  well  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (commonly  called  the  Ars  Poetica),  is 
directed  against  this  rage.*    They  are  a  commentary  on  the 
theme  '^Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,"  addressed  to  young  men  who 
seem  to  have  believed  that  all  men  might  be  poets  at  will. 

§  20.  A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  subject  of  Art 
generally.    With  the  great  fortunes  that  had  been  amassed 
first  by  Senatorial  Rulers  and  afterwards  by  the  favourites  of 
the  Triumvirs,  it  is  natural  that  Art  in  some  shape  should  be 
cultivated.     But  Greek  Masters  still  ruled  at  Rome;  and  a 
taste  began  for  collecting  ancient  works,  such  as  resembles  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  pictures  of  the  old  Italian,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  Painters  are  sought  in  modem  Europe.     The 
rapacity  with  which  Senatorial  Governors  stripped  Provinces 
committed  to  their  care  of  Works  of  Art  recals  to  mind  nothing 
so  much  as  the  conduct  of  the  Generals  of  the  French  Empire 
in  the  heat  of  the  Republican  War&    In  the  oration  of  Gcero 
against  Verres  we  have  an  elaborate  exposure  of  the  base  and 
greedy  arts  by  which  that  wholesale  plunderer  robbed  the 
Sicilians  of  their  finest  Works  of  Art.     It  was,  no  doubt,  an 
extreme  case ;  but  Verres  dared  not  have  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities so  audacious,  unless  he  had  been  encouraged  by  many 
precedents. 

■  "  MediocribuB  esse  PoetiB 


Kon  Dii,  non  homines,  non  concesadre  oolumnae." — Ars  Poet,  372. 
"  SchbimuB  indocti  doctique  poemata  paaaim.'* — 2  Epist,  1. 117,  &c. 
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§  21.  The  Arte  also  of  the  Builder  and  Engineer  grew  with  the 
growing  wealth  of  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  and  favourite 
occupations  of  C.  Gracchus,  during  his  brief  reign,  to  improve 
the  roads  and  bridges.  The  great  Dictator  Caesar  had  many 
projects  in  view  when  he  was  cut  off, — as,  for  instance,  the 
draining  of  the  mountain-lakes  by  tunnels,  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  by  canal.  Many  of  these  works  were  afterwards 
executed  by  Agrippa,  who  also  (as  we  have  said)  constructed 
the  noble  Julian  harbour,  by  uniting  the  Lucrine  and  Avemian 
Lakes  with  the  sea.  In  the  year  33  B.C.  he  condescended  to  act 
as  iEdile,  and  signalised  his  Magistracy  by  a  complete  repair  of 
the  aqueductsand sewer& 

Before  this  time,  also,  had  begun  the  adoniment  of  the  City 
with  noble  buildings  of  public  use.  The  first  Basilica^  was  laid 
out  and  begun  by  M.  iEmilius  PauUus,  Consul  in  50  b.c.  This 
magnificent  work  was  said  to  have  been  erected  with  money 
received  firom  Caesar  as  the  price  of  the  Consul's  good  services.® 
It  was,  at  least,  a  worthy  application  of  unworthy  gainsL  But 
the  Basilica  Aemilia  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  plans  of 
the  Dictator  Caesar.  A  great  space  had  lately  been  cleared  by 
the  fire  kindled  at  the  funeral  of  Clodius.  Other  buildings  were 
pulled  down.  The  Basilica  Julia  extended  on  the  south  of 
the  Forum  along  the  frontage  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tabemae 
Veteres.*  The  great  work  was  completed  by  Octavian.  A 
still  more  magnificent  edifice  were  the  Thermae  or  Hot-baths 
of  Agrippa,  of  which  the  noble  building  erroneously  called  the 
Pantheon  formed  but  a  part.  In  this  structui*e  the  Arch,  that 
instrument  by  which  (as  we  have  noticed)  Rome  was  enabled  to 
give  that  combination  of  stability  and  magnitude  which  distin- 
guish all  her  works,  achieved  its  greatest  triumph ;  and  here 
was  seen  the  first  of  those  great  vaulted  domes  which  became  the 
distinctive  attribute  of  the  Christian  Architecture  of  Modem 

^  By  Basilica  was  meant  a  Hall  of  greater  length  than  breadth,  which  was 
divided  into  a  central  nave,  flanked  on  each  side  by  aisles.  The  Basilica  ^  in 
fact,  was  the  model  of  the  Christian  Church,  Different  parts  of  these  buildings 
were  set  apart  for  the  ose  of  the  di£Perent  Law-courts,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  other  kinds  of  business.  The  most  perfect  specimen  remaining  is  part  of 
the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  erroneously 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

'  Chapt.  Ixvii.  §  3.  «>  Chapt.  iii.  §  24. 
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Rome ;  here  was  displayed  the  greatest  achievement  that  the 
mechanical  skill  of  the  builder  could  yet  boast ;  and  here  it 
must  still  be  sought,  unless  we  concede  that  in  the  last  few 
years  the  iron  girder  has  been  proved  capable  of  superseding 
the  solid  majesty  of  the  Arch.  By  these  and  many  other 
works,  Temples,  Baths,  and  the  like, — politic  both  because  they 
increased  the  magnificence  and  the  health  of  the  capital,  and 
also  gave  constant  employment  to  workmen  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  turbulent, — the  Emperor  Augustus  was  enabled 
to  boast  that  he  had  ^^  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble."* 

§  22.  But  it  was  not  to  Rome  alone  that  Augustus,  Agrippa, 
and  others  confined  their  labours.  Nothing  more  excites  our 
wonder  than  to  stumble  upon  costly  works,  built  with  a  solidity 
that  seems  to  imply  immortality,  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Italy,  or  in  remote  valleys  of  Gaul  or  Asia  Minor  or  Afiica. 
Wherever  the  Roman  went,  he  carried  with  him  his  noble  art  of 
building.  The  Aqueduct  which  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  to 
supply  Nemausus  (Nismes),  a  colony  of  no  great  note,  with 
water,  is  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  largest  modem  cities 
can  harfQy  show  a  work  of  public  utility  so  magnificent  as  the 
structure  which  is  known  to  thousands  of  modem  travellers  under 
the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gard. 

§  23.  It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the  dismal  tale  of  corrup- 
tion and  vice  which  was  presented  in  the  life  of  most  of  the 
eminent  Romans  of  the  time.  Even  the  rich  who  were  not 
vicious  in  their  pleasures,  such  as  LucuUus  and  Hortensius, 
showed  less  of  taste  and  good  sense  in  their  expenditure  than  a 
desire  of  astonishing  by  display.  The  old  Religion,  slowly 
sapped  by  the  effects  of  conquest  and  wealth,  had  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  public  mind,  except  so  far  as  superstitious  practices 
lingered  among  the  uneducated  classes.  Philosophy  did  little 
to  supply  the  void.  Here,  indeed,  the  practical  tendencies  of 
the  Roman  mind  attached  it  to  the  most  practical  doctrines  of 
the  Hellenic  Teachers.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Zeno  and 
Epicurus  divided  the  Roman  world  ;  for  here  were  to  be  found 
broad  and  positive  principles  of  action,  comprehensible  to  all. 

"  "Ut  jure  sit  gloriatus,  marmoream  se  relinquere,  quam  lateritiam  aoce- 
piflset."— Sueton,  Octav,  28, 
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The  finer  speculations  of  the  later  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
Schools  found  few  votaries  among  men,  who  were  equally 
downright  in  their  purposes  of  virtuous  or  vicious  living.  In 
earlier  times  the  Stoic  doctrines  had  found  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  revived  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman 
life.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  times  that  followed  the 
Punic  Wars  were  Stoics  by  practice,  as  well  as  in  profession. 
Such  were  ^milius  PauUus  and  his  son  the  younger  Scipio. 
Notwithstanding  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  which  was  the 
common  result  of  Zeno's  discipline,  there  was  yet  something 
ennobling  in  the  principle  that  a  man's  sole  business  in  life  is 
to  do  his  Duty,  regardless  of  pleasure  or  pain,  riches  or  poverty, 
honour  or  disgrace.  But  Nature  is  too  strong  for  such  a  system 
to  prevsul  for  many  years  or  over  many  men.  The  popular 
PhUosophy  of  the  later  times  was  borrowed  from  the  School  of 
Epicurus.  It  was  an  easy  and  fashionable  modification  of  the 
morality  of  that  great  Philosopher,  such  as  suited  the  rich  and 
unscrupulous  politicians  who  led  or  sought  to  lead  the  fortunes 
of  the  Republic.  Epicurus  taught  that  human  happiness  could 
not  exist  without  Pleasure ;  but  he  added,  that,  without  the 
practice  of  Virtue,  real  Pleasure  could  not  exist  The  former 
precept  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  sensualists  of  Rome :  the 
latter  was  forgotten  or  set  aside. 

Nothing  more  strongly  proves  the  vicious  state  of  society 
than  the  neglect  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  unblushing  immo- 
rality of  the  female  sex.  The  great  Dictator  Caesar  and  his 
heir  Octavian,  though  their  own  practice  was  not  such  as  to  set 
example  to  society,  both  saw  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  both  endeavoured  to  restore  at  least  outward  decency,  and 
to  put  aside  flagrant  abuses.  Regular  marriage  they  endea- 
voured to  encourage  or  even  to  enforce  by  Law. 

§  24  But  if  Religion  had  ^ven  way.  Superstition  was  busy 
at  work.  Men  in  general  cannot  stifle  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, nor  throw  entirely  aside  those  sentiments  which  are 
unfolded  with  more  or  less  of  strength  in  every  mind  and  in 
every  state  of  social  existence.  There  must  still  be  some  sym- 
pathy with  pain  and  sorrow  borne  patiently,  with  danger  &ced 
heroically,  with  crushed  innocence,  with  wronged  poverty,  and 

with  outraged  modesty.    There  must  still  be  some  who  are  left 
VOL.  n.  2  N 
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unsatisfied  by  the  world  of  sense,  and  crave  after  higher  and 
more  spiritual  truths.  In  a  state  of  society,  indeed,  where 
these  natural  sentiments  are  laughed  down  or  set  at  naught, 
there  will  be  many  in  whose  hearts  they  may  disappear,  and 
monsters  in  human  kind  may  be  brought  forth.  But  Neros  and 
Domitians  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  common  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  finding  little  support  in  the  Religion  of  the 
country,  little  in  its  Philosophy,  and  less  still  in  the  general  tone 
of  Society,  invented  new  modes  of  expression.  In  many  hearts 
doubts  and  questionings  arose ;  and  ignorance  and  impatience 
suggested  a  resort  to  strange  methods  of  seeking  satisfaction. 
The  ancient  Oracles  had  fedlen  into  disrepute,  and  soon  after 
the  Fall  of  the  Republic  (as  is  well  known  to  Christian  students) 
shrank  into  ignoble  silence.  But  behind  the  Hellenic,  a  new 
world  was  now  opened  to  Rome.  She  became  familiar  with 
the  mystic  speculation  and  the  more  spiritual  creeds  of  the 
East.  The  ancient  civilisation  of  Egypt,  with  its  grotesque 
solemnity ;  the  sublimer  imaginings  of  the  Tribes  who  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  Fire  or  the  Host  of  Heaven  on  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia ;  the  awftil  homage  paid  by  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem to  sanctuaries  which  contained  no  visible  object  of 
worship,  excited  the  imaginations  and  stirred  the  craving 
curiosity  of  the  Romans.  The  fanatical  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
Divinities,  Isis  and  Serapis,  became  common  even  in  R^ome, 
notwithstanding  the  old  feeling  against  Cleopatra,  and  notwith- 
standing many  attempts  to  crush  this  worship.  It  became  a 
familiar  practice  to  seek  for  revelations  of  the  future  by  means 
of  the  stars.  The  grim  Marius  carried  about  with  him  a  Syrian 
soothsayer.  To  consult  Babylonian  star-readers  was  familiar 
to  the  friends  of  Horace.  Magi  were  the  companions  of  Roman 
Magistrates.  One  of  Juvenal's  most  striking  pictures  is  that  of 
the  gloomy  voluptuary  Tiberius  sitting  in  his  island  Palace 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  Chaldaean  astrologers.  Nor  could  the 
purer  and  sublimer  images  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be  un- 
known. Jews  abounded  in  every  populous  City  of  the  Empire 
long  before  they  were  scattered  by  the  Fall  of  their  Holy  City. 
Virgil  drew  one  of  his  noblest  bursts  of  poetry  from  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  visions.  There  were,  however, 
thoughtful  men  who  could  not  be  content  with  astrological 
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quackeries  or  with  the  mystic  fanaticism  with  which  most 
Oriental  creeds  were  mingled.  These  for  the  most  part  sought 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  material  creation,  and  confounded 
the  Divinity  with  his  works.  Man  seemed  to  them  such  a  mass 
of  contradictory  meannesses,  that  they  tried  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  evil,  by  supposing  that  he,  like  the  animals  and  the  whole 
creation,  was  but  a  machine  animated  by  the  universal  and 
pervading  spirit  of  the  Deity.  Such  was  the  elder  Pliny,8  who 
forfeited  a  life  spent  in  the  study  of  nature  to  the  curiosity 
which  induced  him  to  brave  the  fires  of  Vesuvius. 

§  25.  Out  of  this  seething  mass  of  doubts  and  fears,  uncertain 
belief  and  troubling  disbelief,  rose  an  eagerness  to  find  and  a 
readiness  to  receive  the  principles  of  that  Religion  which  took 
root  a  few  years  later  in  Galilee  and  Judaea,  and  which  extended 
itself  with  marvellous  rapidity  over  every  Province  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  purity  of  its  morality  satisfied  those  whose  hearts 
were  still  craving  for  something  better  than  could  be  found  in 
the  Religions  or  Philosophies  of  the  day.  Its  divine  aspirations 
and  its  pretensions  to  open  some  insight  into  the  bafSing  un- 
certainties of  life  beyond  the  grave,  ofiered  great  attractions  to 
those  who  were  looking  with  doubt  and  fear  upon  all  that  lay 
before  or  behind.  The  breaking  up  of  national  distinctions, 
the  union  of  all  the  Mediterranean  shore  under  one  strong  and 
central  Government,  the  roads  and  canals  which  connected 
countries  and  Provinces  under  the  magnificent  rule  of  the  first 
Caesars,  were  potent  instruments  in  assisting  the  rapid  march  of 
the  new  Religion.  All  things,  moral  and  physical,  internal  and 
external,  concurred  to  promote  the  greatest,  but  most  silent, 
Revolution  that  has  ever  passed  over  the  mind  of  that  part  of 
the  Human  Race  which  claims  to  lead  the  Civilisation  of  the 
World. 

s  See  his  Natural  History  (ii.  5), — a  Tery  striking  and  interesting  passage. 
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with  Sparta  and  Bubmission  to  the 
kings  of  Maoedon.  9.  Difficult  posi- 
tion after  death  of  Aratus,  1 7.  Minority 
of  the  Cities  make  oommon  cause  with 
Rome  against  Philip,  25.  Vexation  at 
seeing  Nabis  spared,  32.  Real  weak- 
ness, 41.  Achaean  Patriots  sent  pri- 
soners to  Rome,  98.  Set  free,  109. 
Encouraged  by  Pseudo-Philippus  to 
declare  war.  111.  Violence  done  to 
friends  of  Rome,  112.  Defeated  by 
Metellus,  tb,  Corinth  taken  by  Mum- 
miuB,  1 13.  Greece  a  Roman  Province, 
114, 

Actium,  battle  of,  H.  514. 

Addicti,  who,  i.  100, 104. 

iBdiles,  Plebeian,  first  creation  of,  i.  105. 
Elected  at  Comitia  Tributa,  HI. 

iEdiles,  Curule,  age  at  which  office  could 
be  held.  i.  422.    Ito  duties,  428. 

^gatian  Isles,  Battle  of;  i.  316. 

JEmilian  Road,  it  51. 

iEmilius  Mamercus,  Dictator,  limits 
Censorial  office,  L  149. 

^milius  Paullus,  L.,  conquers  Illyrians : 
Consul  with  Varro  before  Cannae,  i.  352. 
Unwilling  to  fight,  354.    Death,  357. 

^milius  Piuillus,  L.,  son  of  last,  conquers 
Ligurians,  ii.  50.  Administration  in 
Spain,  55.  Consul  against  Perseus,  87. 
His  precautions,  88.  Follows  Perseus 
to  Pydna,  ifr.    Wins  battle  of  Pydna, 

89.  Receives  Perseus  at  Amphipolis, 

90.  Tour  of  Greece,  ib.  Settlement  of 
Macedonia,  91.  Treatment  of  Charope, 
92,  102.  Executes  vengeance  upon 
Epirotes,  ib.  Triumph,  93.  Censor- 
ship and  death,  102. 

^nCas,  Legend  of,  i.  24. 

iEquiauSy  probably  an  Oscan  Tribe,  i. 
17.  Position  of  country,  95.  Increase 
of  power  after  expulsion  of  Tarquins, 
1 12.    Defeated  by  Cincinnatus,  1 19. 

JEsemia  (Isemia),  a  city  of  Pentrian 
Samnites,  1.  200. 

JEtolian  League,  ii.  10.    JEtolians  in- 


ALBA. 

vade  Peloponnesus,  expelled  by  Philip 
v.,  ib.  Yorm  alliance  with  Rome,  14. 
Join  Rome  in  Second  Macedonian  War, 
22.    Claim  chief  honour  at  Cynosce- 

fhalae,  28.  Discontent  at  peace  with 
'hiUp,  29.  Form  league  against  Rome, 
37.  Attack  Mabis,  ib.  Invite  Anti- 
ochus  into  Greece,  37,  38.  Saved  by 
Flamininus,  41,  46. 

Afranius,  L.,  an  officer  of  Pompey,  de- 
feated by  Caesar  in  Spain,  ii.  444. 
Escapes  to  Africa,  459.   H  is  death,  463. 

Afranius,  L.,  Comic  Poet,  ii.  164. 

Agathdcles,  King  of  Syracuse,  L  259. 
His  struggles  with  Carthaginians,  299. 

Ager  PvbUatM,  nature  of,  i.  106,  a^.,  179. 
How  available  for  supporting  surplus 
population,  458.  Plans  of  Gracchus 
for  using  it,  ii.  174,  aq. 

Ager  Ronumus,  its  limits,  i.  92.  Present 
condition,  tb,  Unhealthiness,  93. 
Causes,  93. 

Agis  IV.  King  of  Sparta,  his  Reforms 
and  death,  ii.  7. 

Agrarian  Law,  nature  of,  L  106,  sg. 
Agrarian  Law  of  Lidnius,  179.  Agra- 
rian Law  of  M*  Curius,  255.  Of  Ti. 
Gracchus,  ii.  174.  Of  C.  Gracchus, 
204.  OfL.  Brutus,  324.  Of  Rullus,  392. 
Of  Cssar,  409. 

Agriculture,  rude  in  early  times,  i.  467. 
Of  Africa,  favoured  by  Masinissa,  ii. 
124.    Praises  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero, 

141.  Fondness  of  the  Romans  for  it, 

142.  It8deoline,»&.,15.').  Treatises,  529. 
Aarrigentum(Girgenti), taken  by  Romans, 

1.  303.  By  Carthaginians,  3/3. 
Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanius,  youthful  friend 
of  Octovian,  li.  483.  His  sdvice,  i6. 
He  concludes  the  War  of  Perusia,  504. 
Forms  the  Julian  harbour,  508.  De- 
feats Sext.  Pompeius,  509.  His  use- 
fulness to  Octavian.  511.  His  splendid 
works  at  Rome  ana  in  Provinces,  543, 

AhiUa,  C.  Servilius,  Master  of  Horse  to 

Cincinnatus,  i.  152.    Kills  Sp.  Maelius, 

153. 
Ala  of  Cavalry,  what,  1.  212. 
Aktttda,  name  of  Gallic  Legion  raised  by 

Caesar,  ii.  468. 
Alba  Fucentia  ( Albi),  in  Marelan  country, 

Colony,  i.  235. 
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Alba  Longa,  Legend  of  foandation,  1.  25. 
War  with  TuUiu  Hostilius,  37,  tq. 
Destruction,  40. 

Alban  Hills,  description  of,  i.  94. 

Alban  Lake,  draining  of,  i.  157. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  contemporary 
with  early  part  of  Samnite  Wars,  i. 
293.  Designs  upon  West,  tfr.  Estimate 
of  Rome's  power  to  meet  him,  294. 
Fate  of  his  Empire,  ii.  2. 

Alexander  of  Molossus,  lands  in  Italy,  i. 
221.    Slain  at  P^ndosla,  ib. 

Alia,  Battle  of  the,  i.  167. 

Allobrogian  Gauls,  befriend  Hannibal, 
i.  340.  Conquered  by  Romans,  ii.  223. 
Concerned  in  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
396. 

Alps,  passage  of,  by  Hannibal,  i.  341,  sg. 

Ambarvalioj  Festival  of,  i.  35. 

Ambitus,  what.  ii.  61. 

Ambracia,  built  by  Fyrrhus  as  his  capital, 
i.  270.  Taken  by  ^tolians,  ii.  10. 
Sacked  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  46. 

AmbrSnes,  who,  ii.  244. 

Amitemum,  i.  95, 199. 

Amphipdlis,  one  of  Capitals  of  Mace- 
donia^  ii.  91. 

Amphitheatres,  characteristic  of  Roman 
Towns,  ii.  531. 

Amynander,  chief  of  Athamanians,  sides 
with  Rome  against  Philijp,  ii.  22.  Re- 
warded by  Flamininus,  30. 

Anagnia,  chief  city  of  Hernicans,  taken 
by  Rome,  i.  235.  Submits  to  Pyrrhus, 
274.    Made  a  Prefecture,  283. 

AncJle,  ancilia,  what,  i.  34. 

Ancus  Martius,  4th  King,  Sabine,  i.  40, 
tq.    His  popular  character,  42. 

Ann&les  Pontiftcum,  what,  ii.  184. 

Antemnie,  Sabine  city,  i.  28. 

Anie-tigncau,  who,  i.  212. 

Antigfinus,  first  Macedonian  King  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  ii.  2. 

AntigdnuB  Doson,  cousin  and  guardian 
of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  U.  6. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius 
PoTiorcetes,  becomes  King  of  Macedon, 
ii.  6.    Master  of  Achaean  League,  9. 

AntiAchus  1.,  King  of  Syria,  founds 
Antioch,  ii.  3. 

Anti»chu8  the  Great,  King  of  Syria, 
proposes  to  divide  Egjrpt  with  Philip, 
li.  17.  Conquers  Asia  Minor,  31. 
Warned  by  Flamininus,  ih.  Crosses 
Hellespont,  35.  Roman  Embassy,  ib. 
Visited  at  Ephesus  by  Hannibal,  36. 
Persuaded  by  JEtolians  to  invade 
Greece,  3S.  Hannibars  opinion,  3'J. 
Offends  Philip,  ib.  Defeated  at  Ther- 
mopyliB  by  Romans,  40.  Returns  to 
Asia,  41.  Preparations  to  meet  Scipios, 
43.  Retreats  to  Magnesia,  44.  De- 
feated, 45.    Conditions  of  Peace,  ib. 

Antiftchus  Epiphftnes  (or  Epimanes),  2nd 
son  of  last,  character,  ii.  81.  Invades 
Egypt,  stopped  by  "  Circle  "  of  Popil- 
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lius,    97.      Tyranny  over   Jews,    u. 
101. 

Antipatreia  (Berat),  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Romans,  ii.  21. 

Antonius  M.  (Orator),  accuses  Cn.  Cmrbo, 
ii.  254.  Compared  with  Crassns,  257. 
Defends  Norbanus,  267.  Put  to  death 
by  Marius,  304. 

Antonius,  M.,  son  of  last,  invested  with 
command  against  Pirates,  called  Cre- 
ticus  in  derision,  ii.  376. 

Antonius,  C,  brotner  of  last.  Colleague 
of  Cicero,  ii.  390.  Sent  against  Cati- 
line, 3%.  Leaves  the  conduct  of  war 
to  PetreiuB,  399. 

Antonius,  M.  (Triumvir),  son  of  Creticus, 
elected  Tribune  and  adopts  Caesar's 
cause,  ii.  439.  Flies  from  Rome  and 
joins  Csesar  at  Ariminum.  441,  *q. 
Left  to  bring  over  2nd  division  of 
Caesar^s  army  to  Epirus,  449.  Delays 
and  eventual  success,  ib.  Sent  to  rule 
Italy  after  Pharsalia,  460,  462.  Ofiers 
Diadem  to  CcBsar,  473.  Escapes  daring 
Csesai^s  murder,  479.  Makbs  advances 
to  Conspirators,  481.  Speaks  oration 
over  Csesar's  body,  482.  Ke«i6  on 
terms  with  Conspirators,  483.  Endea- 
vours to  foil  Octavius,  484.  Arbitrary 
rule,  485.  Takes  field  against  Dee. 
Brutus,  487.  Defeats  Pansa,  but  is  de- 
feated by  Hirtius,  488.  Retires  into 
Gaul,  and  joins  Lepldus,  A!^^^.  Nego- 
tiates with  Octavius,  490.  Forms  2ad 
Triumvirate,  491.  Proscription,  ib. 
Arrives  at  Fhilippi,  498.  Wins  first 
battle,  499.  Receives  East,  in  2nd 
distribution  of  Provinces,  503.  Fol- 
lows Cleopatra  from  Tarsus  to  Egypt, 
ib.  Roused  from  lethai^.  threatens 
Italy,  505.  Makes  peace  witn  Octavian, 
enters  Rome,  ib.  Marries  Oct&via, 
506.  Gives  up  Achaia  to  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  ib.  Returns  to  Athens,  507. 
Futile  attempts  against  Parthians,  .y)9. 
Orders  Sext.  Pompeius  to  be  put  to 
death,  510.  Returns  to  Cleopatra,  ib. 
His  WUl  published  at  Rome,  512. 
Prepares  for  War,  513.  Loses  Battle 
of  Actium,  514.  Returns  to  Egypt, 
515.    Deatli,  516. 

Anxur  (Terracina),  Colony,  i.  222*. 

Apf'ga,  wife  of  Tyrant  Nabis,  ii.  32. 

ApoTlonia,  in  Epirus,  occupied  by  Bo- 
mans,  i.  329. 

Appeal,  Laws  of,  first  passed  by  Valerius 
Poplicola,  i.  141.    Porcian  Laws  of,  ib. 

Appian  Road  and  Aqueduct,  i.  251,  ag. 

Appius  Claudius  (1),  a  Sabine,  i.  91. 
Leader  of  Patricians  in  oppressing 
Plebeians,  102,  so. 

Appius  Claudius  (II),  son  of  I,  opposes 
first  Publilian  Law,  i.  1 1 1.  His  soldiers 
refuse  to  fight :  impeachment  and  sui- 
cide, 125. 

Appius  Claudius  (III),  son  of  II,  bead  of 
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Decemvirs,  i.  128.  Legend  of  Vir- 
ginia, 131,  sq.  Impeachment  and 
suicide,  136.  sq. 

Appius  Clauaius  Ceecus,  Consul  in  3rd 
Samnite  War,  i.  240.  Puts  himself  at 
head  of  City  Populace.  249.  Made 
Censor,  i&.  Distributes  Freedmen  over 
all  Tribes,  2&0.  Remains  Censor  after 
18  months  of  Office,  251.  Public  works, 
ib.  Consul,  253.  Dissuades  Peace 
with  Pvrrhus,  274.  Cicero's  descrip- 
tion of  his  house,  457. 

App.  Claudius,  son  of  last,  defeats  Hiero 
and  ravages  Sicily,  1.  301. 

Appius  Clodius  Pufcher,  excites  sedition 
in  army  of  LucuUhs,  ii.  374.  Impeaches 
Catiline,  389.  Violates  mysteries  in 
Caesar's  house.  412.  Cicero  gives  evi- 
dence against  mm,  413.  Impeaches  C. 
Antonius,  ib.  Elected  Tribune,  414. 
Imt>eaches  Cicero  for  ]^utting  Catili- 
narians  to  death,  415.  Career  as  Tri- 
bune, 417.  Offends  Pompey,  421. 
Succeeds  in  barring  recal  of  Cicero, 
422.  Attacked  by  Cicero,  defended  by 
Cato,  424.  Elected  JEdile^  Of.  His 
continued  power,  433.  Killed  by  Milo, 
434.    lliots  at  his  ftineral,  ib. 

Apulians,  mixed  people,  i.  18, 202.  Take 
part  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  225.  Join 
Hannibal,  360. 

Aqua  Appiay  see  Appian  Aqueduct, 

Aqua  Ciaudia,  i.  252. 

Aquae  Sextise  (Aix  in  Provence),  first 
Colony  in  Gaul,  ii.  213.  Battle  there 
and  annihilation  of  Teutones,  245. 

Aqulleia,  Colony  there,  ii.  56. 

Aquillius  M',  appointed  to  command 
against  Aristonicus,  ii.  194.  His  ex- 
tortions, 198,  209. 

Aquillius,  M\  son  of  last  (?),  crushes 
2nd  Slave  War  in  Sicily,  ii.  252.  Im- 
peached for  Extortion.  268.  Sent  to 
restore  King  of  Bithynia,  310.  Taken 
by  Mithridates,  311. 

Ar&tus  of  Sicyon,  Author  of  Aohsean 
League,  ii.  8.  Calls  in  Macedonians 
against  Cleomenus  of  Sparta,  9.  Poi- 
soned by  Philip's  order,  14. 

Arch,  use  of  in  noman  Architecture,  i. 
468,  ii.  543. 

Archelftus  Greek  General  of  Mithridates, 
occupies  Pirceus,  ii.'312.  Obstinate 
resistance  to  Sylla,  313,  tq.  Retires  by 
sea  to  Bceotia,  315.  Defeated  by  Sylla 
at  Chieronea,  ib.  At  Orchomenus,  316. 
Interview  with  Sylla,  317. 

Archimedes,  his  inventions  for  defence 
of  Syracuse,  i.  372. 

Architecture,  at  Rome.  i.  468,  ii.  543. 

Archytas,  follower  of  Pythagoras,  i.  229, 
262 

Anmlnum  (Rimini),  sea-port  of  Umbria : 
gives  name  to  first  Gallic  Province, 
1.283, 329. 
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Aristsenus,  head  of  Roman  party  in  the 
Achaean  League,  ii.  25. 

Aristonicus,  bastutl  of  Attalus  n.,reYolt8 
against  Rome,  ii.  188. 

Army  of  Rome  and  Latium,  original  and 
later  forms,  i.  210-212.  Forces  levied 
in  Gallic  War  of  225  b.c.,326.  Officers 
continually  changed,  ^5.  More  like  a 
Militia  than  a  standing  army,  426. 
Great  changes  after  Pumc  Wars,  ii.  57 
«gr.,  153. 

Arpinum  (Arpino),  Volsdan  dty,  made 
a  Prefecture,  i.  285. 

Arretium  (Arezzo),  city  of  Etruria,  in 
alliance  with  Rome^  i.  237. 

Artists,  notice  of  earliest  names,  1.  465. 

Arts  of  Design  at  Rome,  borrowed  from 
Etruscans  and  afterwards  from  Greeks, 
i.  465,  aq. 

Arts,  usefnl,  little  cultivated  in  early 
times  at  Rome,  i.  467.    See  Building, 

Ascanius,  Legend  of,  i.  25. 

Ascfilum  (Ascoli  di  Satriano),  in  Apulia, 
i.  276.    Battle  there  with  Pyrrhus,  ib. 

Ascalum  (Ascoli),  in  Picenum,  taken  by 
Romans,  i.  282.  Outbreak  of  Social 
War  there,  ii.  275.    Siege,  281,  283. 

Asia,  Province  of,  ii.  209.  Its  peculiar 
taxation,  ib.  Meaning  of  A»ia  in  Ro- 
man times,  307.  Asiatics  receive 
Mithridates  with  joy,  311.  Massacre 
all  Italians,  ib,  H  eavily  fined  by  Sylla, 
319.  Fleeced  by  Metellus  Scipio,  461. 
By  Brutus  and  Cassius,  497. 

Auiduij  who,  i.  53. 

Atghtmy  what,  i.  28. 

Atellane  Fables,  what,  i.  461. 

Athenio,  leader  of  Slaves  in  Sicily,  ii. 
250,  tq, 

Athens,  condition  at  close  of  Punic 
Wars,  ii.  6.  Athenians  send  to  de- 
mand protection  against  Philip,  18. 
Suburbs  destroyed  by  Philip,  21.  De- 
cree against  Philip,  22.  Take  Attalus 
aa  patron,  tb, 

Attftlus  I.,  of  Pergamus,  takes  title  of 
King,  li.  4.  Joixis  Rome  against 
Philip  and  Achseans,  15.  Flies  before 
Philip,  18.  Prays  for  Roman  aid,  19. 
Sends  fleet  to  aid  Rome  in  2nd  Mace- 
donian War,  21.    Death,  S7. 

Attalus  n.,  incited  to  accuse  his  brother 
Eumenes,  ii.  99.    Succeeds  him,  ib. 

Attus  Clausus,  a  Sabine  chief,  joins  Ro- 
mans, 1.  91. 

Avenio  (Avignon),  near  place  where 
Hannibal  crossed  Rhone,  i.  338. 

Aventine  Hill,  peopled  by  Latins,  i.  41. 
Divided  among  Plebeian  families,  127. 

Augurs,  how  many  at  first,  i.  34.  In- 
creased from  four  to  nine,  247. 

Auruncans  and  AusoniansMi  17.  Anni- 
hilated in  2nd  Samnite  War,  233. 
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Bacchanslian  rites,  Beoretly  practised  at 
Rome,  ii.  62. 

Balbus,  L.  Cornelius,  Spaniard,  first 
foreign  Consul,  ii.  46J. 

Balearic  Isles,  supply  slingers  to  Car- 
thage, 1.  297. 

Ballot,  successiTe  Laws  for  its  introduo- 
tion,  ii.  138. 

BasTlIea,  nature  of,  ii.  543.  Basilica 
JEmilia^ib,    Julia,  »fr. 

Bastamians.  a  barbarian  Tribe  with 
whom  Philip  forms  alliance,  ii.  81. 

Beneventum,  chief  city  of  the  Caudinian 
Samnites,  anciently  Maliessa,  i.  200, 
229.  Battle  there,  in  which  Pyrrhus  is 
defeated,  278.  A  Colony,  defies  Han- 
nibal, 349. 

Bibulus,  M.  Calpumius,  Collesgue  of 
Cesar  in  JEdileship,  ii.  386.  In  Con- 
sulship, 408.  Attempts  to  thwart 
Caesars  movements,  40:1.  Admiral  of 
Pompey's  Fleet,  447.    Dies  at  Sea,  449. 

Blossius,  Preceptor  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii. 
172.  Questioned  by  Laelius,  187.  Joins 
Aristonicus,  188. 

BocehuB,  King  of  Mauritania,  lather-in- 
law  of  Ju^rtha,  ii.  232.  Retires  be- 
fore Marius,  234.  Gives  up  Jugurtha 
to  Sylla,  237. 

Boian  Gauls  conquered  by  Romans,  i. 
265.  Declare  for  Hannibal,  343.  Sub- 
dued by  Scipio  Nasica,  ii.  49. 

Bononia  f  elsma  (Bologna),  Colony,  ii. 
49. 

Bovianum  (Bcjano),  chief  city  of  Pen- 
trian  Samnites,  i.  200. 

Brennus,  King  of  Senonian  Gauls,  i.  165. 
Meaning  of  name,  ib. 

BrundOsium  (Brindisi)  in  lapygia,  Co- 
lony there,  1.  282. 

BruttianSf  who,  i.  202.  Finally  submit, 
after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  280. 
Join  Hannibal,  360.  Head-quarters 
of  Hannibal,  378. 

Bruttllus  Papius,  Samnite  Chief,  i.  228. 

Brutus,  Dec.  Junius  (Callaicus),  conqueror 
of  Gallicia  and  Western  Spain,  ii.  136. 
Patron  of  Tragic  Poet  Accius,  165. 
Leads  attack  upon  C.  Gracchus,  216. 

Brutus,  Dec.  Junius,  Legate  of  Ccesar, 
ii.  444.  Conspirator,  475.  Collects 
body  of  Gladiators,  431.  Occupies  a 
portion  of  Rome,  ^3.  Takes  posses- 
sion of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  485.  B^ieged 
in  Mutina,  487.  Unable  to  pursue 
Antony,  489.    Death,  491. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  Legend  of  his  name, 
i.  68.  Expels  Tarqulnius,  69.  Judg- 
ment of  his  Sons,  72. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  one  of  First  Tribunes, 
i.  103. 
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Brutus,  L.  Junius,  a  leader  of  Marian 
party,  author  of  Agrarian  Law,  ii.  324. 
Acts  as  Legate  to  Lepidus,  355.  Put 
to  death  by  rompey,  357. 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  son  of  last,  submits 
to  Csesar,  ii.  454.  Account  of  his 
habits,  474.  Chief  of  Conspiracy 
against  Cesar,  475.  Proclaims  Li- 
berty, 479.  Speech  in  Forum,  481. 
Dines  with  Lepidus,  »&.  Quits  Rome 
after  Cesar's  Funeral,  483.  Hesita- 
tion, 485.  Leaves  Italy,  ib.  Takes 
possession  of  Macedonia,  496.  Joins 
Cassius  in  Asia  Minor,  497.  Besieges 
X&nthus,  ib.  Story  of  the  Spectre,  ib. 
At  Philh>pi,  ib.  .First  Battle,  498. 
Second  AatUe,  and  death  of  Bratas, 
500.    Character,  501. 

Building  at  Rome,  its  solidity  and  great- 
ness, 1.  468.    Under  Octavian,  ii.  543. 

Burial,  ordered  by  Law  to  be  outside 
Wads,  i.  469. 

Burning  alive,  as  a  punishment  at  Rome, 
i.  135. 

Burning-glasses  of  Archimedes,  i.  372. 

Byrsa  of  Carthage  (Phsenician  Boera),  L 
296,  ii.  123. 


C. 


Csecilius,  Q.,  Comic  Poet,  ii.  164. 

Cscuban  vineyards,  i.  214. 

Cieles,  Yibenna,  Etruscan  Chief,  i.  30, 44. 

Cielian  Hill,  occupied  by  Etruscans,  i.  30. 
B^  Latins  of  Aiba,  40. 

Csehus,  Ruftis  M.,  favourite  of  Cicero,  ii. 
439.  Won  by  Csesar,  ib.  Proposes 
abolition  of  debts,  448.    Death,  t6. 

Caenma,  Sabine  city,  i.  28. 

Csepio,  Q.  Servilius,  a  leader  of  Senate, 
ii.  241.  Cause  of  a  great  defeat  by 
Cimbrians,  ib.  Condemned  by  People, 
255.  Reasons,  ib.  Impeached  after 
ten  years,  267.    Banished,  ib. 

Ceepio,  Cn.  Servilius,  opposes  Satuminus, 
ii.  262. 

Caere,  forsakes  Rome,  i.  198.  Made  a 
Prefecture,  285.    Caerite  Franchise,  i6. 

Caesar,  C.  Julius,  marries  daughter  of 
Cinna,  ii.  349,  385.  Escapes  wrath  of 
Sylla,  ib.  Early  life.  385,  ao.  As 
Quaestor  restofes  trophies  of  Mariua 
and  gains  popularity,  386.  iEdile 
during  affair  of  Catiline,  387.  Brings 
to  triiu  persons  concerned  in  Proscrip- 
tion, 390.  Supports  Agrarian  Law  of 
Rullus,  391.  Promotes  prosecution  of 
Rabirius,  392.  Pont.  Max.  notwith- 
standing debts,  394.  Speaks  against 
capital  punishment  of  Catilinarians, 
398.  Improbability  of  his  being  an 
accomplice,  400,  $q.  Supports  Pompey, 
404.  Borrows  of  Crassus,  405.  Prae- 
tor in  Spain,  405  so.  Pays  debts,  ib. 
Triumph  prevented  oy  Cato,  ib.  Forms 
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secret  Cabal  with  Pompey  and  Crassua 
(let  Triiimvirate),  408.  Consul,  ib. 
Agrarian  Law,  409.  Confirms  Pom- 
pey*8  Acts,  410.  Gratifies  Tax-col- 
lectors, ib.  Invested  with  government 
of  both  Gauls  for  five  years,  411. 
Gives  daughter  Julia  to  Pompey,  ib. 
Divorces  wife  in  consequence  of  afiair 
of  Clodius,  412.  Marries  Calpumia, 
414.  Offers  place  to  Cicero,  ib.  Pro- 
motes his  Iwnishment  by  means  of 
Clodius,  415.  Promotes  mission  of 
Cato  to  Cyprus,  416.  Quits  Rome  for 
Gaul,  417.  Three  first  Campaigns  in 
Gaul,  418,  aq.  Court  at  Lucca,  ib. 
Threatened  by  Consuls,  425.  Govern- 
ment prolonged  for  5  years  more,  426. 
Fourtn  Campaign  in  Gaul,  431.  Ac- 
cused of  treachery,  ib.  Invades  Bri- 
tain, ib.  Threatened  with  general  ris- 
ing of  Gauls,  432.  Eventual  triumph, 
432,  437.  Prepares  for  a  struggle  at 
Home,  437,  tq.  Gives  back  two  Le- 
gions to  Pompey,  440.  Writes  to  pro- 
pose that  both  should  resign,  ib.  Fro- 
claimed  a  public  enemy,  441.  Crosses 
liubicon,  442.  Becomes  master  of 
Italy,  442,  tg.  Conquers  Pompeians  in 
Spain,  444.  Receives  submission  of 
Marseilles,  445.  Quells  mutiny  at  Pla- 
centia,  445.  Named  Dictator  by  Le- 
pidus,  ib.  Returns  to  Rome  and  resigns 
in  1 1  davs,  U>,  Lands  in  Epirus,  448. 
His  anxie^,  ib.  At  length  joined  by 
Antony,  449.  Draws  lines  round  Pom- 
pey, 450.  Foiled,  retreats  into  Thes- 
safy,  451.  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  452,  tq. 
Pursues  Pompey,  454.  War  at  Alex- 
andria, 457,  aq.  Seeming  indolence  in 
Egypt,  460.  Conquers  Phamaces  at 
Zela,  461.  Returns  to  Rome  as  Dic- 
tator (2nd  time^,  ib.  Allays  discontent 
and  quells  mutinv  of  10th  Legion,  462. 
Subdues  Pompeians  in  AfHca,  463. 
Returns  to  Rome,  464.  Quadruple 
Triumph,  ib.  Leniency,  465.  Dictator 
(3rd  time)  for  10  years,  ib.  Campaign 
asainst  Pompeians  in  Spain,  465.  Fifth 
Uiiumph,  467.  Legislative  Reforms, 
467-471.  Loss  of  popularity,  472.  Dic- 
tator for  life,  ib.  Wishes  to  be  King, 
ib.  Plan  to  make  him  King  in  the  Pro- 
vtfuxt,  473.  Discontent,  474.  Conspi- 
racy, 475.  Assassination,  476.  Cha- 
racter, 477.  Confirmation  of  his  Acts, 
481.    WiU  and  Funeral,  482. 

Calatinus,  Serrftnus,  Au.  Atilius,  story 
of,  i.  314. 

Calendar  or  Fadi,  published  by  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, i.  251.  Condition  of  Roman  Ca- 
lendar in  Cesar's  time,  ii.  470.  Re- 
form, 471,  «9. 

Ciiles,  i.  214.    Colony,  220. 

Callicrttes,  Romanising  chief  of  Ach»an 
League,  ii.  80,  81, 96,  98.    Death,  110. 

Calor,  River,  i.  200. 


CABTIIAOINXAHS. 

Calvus,  C.  Licinius  Macer,  the  Poet,  ii. 
536. 

CamfnUf  what.  i.  33. 

Camillus,  L.  Furius,  nephew  of  following, 
entitled  Deliverer  of  Rome,  171. 

Camillus,  M.  Furius,  i.  157,  tq.  Takes 
Veil,  159.  Takes  Falerii,  »&.  Greedi- 
ness, 161.  Banishment,  ib.  Legend 
of  his  conquest  of  Gauls.  170.  He  re- 
conciles Orders  and  builds  temple  of 
Concord,  183.    Death  by  Plague,  189. 

Campagna  of  Rome,  geographical  de- 
scription, i.  92. 

Campanians,  mixed  people,  i.  18.  Origin- 
ally Samnites,  201 .  Subjects  of  Rome, 
214.     Join  Hannibal,  360. 

Cannse,  Plain  of,  i.  354.  Battle  there, 
354,  «^. 

CantabnaiUL  who,  ii.  52. 

Canuleius,  C.,  Tribune,  i.  145.  His  Law, 
see  Comnubium. 

Canflsium  (Canosi),  Greek  town  in  Apu- 
lia, i.  19. 

Capitol  or  Tarpeian  Hill,  properly  distin- 
guished from  Arx,  i.  29.  Temple  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  &c.,  66.  Capitol 
burnt  down,  ii.  329.  Restored  by  Ca- 
tulus,  384. 

Capua,  founded  by  Capys,  1.  19.  An- 
ciently Vultumum,  201.  Share  in  1st 
Samnite  War,  202.  Condition  after 
Latin  War,  218.  Made  a  Prefecture, 
285,  291,  379.  Opens  gates  to  Hanni- 
bal, 359,  »q.  Besieged  by  Romans, 
376,  tq.  Description  of  blockade,  377. 
Surrender  and  cruel  scenes,  378,  tq. 
Senate  confirms  measures  of  Fulvius, 
382. 

Carbo,  Q.  Paplrius,  leader  of  democracy 
after  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii.  189. 
Urges  execution  of  Agrarian  Law,  1W2. 
Supposed  to  be  murderer  of  Scipio^  195. 
Commits  suicide,  220,  254. 

Carbo,  Cn.  Papirius,  brother  of  last, 
suffers  the  same  fate,  ii.  254. 

Carbo,  Cn.  Papirius.  son  of  last,  joins 
Cinna  in  First  Civil  War,  ii.  300.  Con- 
sul with  Cinna,  321.  A  2nd  time,  ib. 
Sole  Consul,  323.  Consul  3rd  time, 
329.  His  activity  and  want  of  strategic 
skUl,t6.  Repulses  Sylla,  331.  Flight, 
333.    Death,  339. 

Carneftdes,  founder  of  New  Academy, 
embassy  to  Rome,  ii.  103. 

Carseesii,  city  of  JEquians,  i.  23.5. 

Carthage,  geographical  position,  i.  294. 
Population  and  power,  295.  Severe 
rule  of  Libyan  subjects,  ib.  Internal 
Government,  296.  Jealousy  of  military 
commanders,  297.  Powerful  fleets,  ib. 
The  site  and  quarters  of  Carthage,  ii. 
122.  Its  fall,  128.  Attempt  to  found 
a  colony  dierc  by  C.  Graccnus,  213,  tq. 

Carthaginians,  form  a  commercial  treaty 
with Itome,  i.  89, 297.  atrnggles  with 
Kings  of  Syracuse,  260.    Defeated  by 
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Geloiif  S98.  SetUementB  in  Sicily,  ib. 
Attempts  to  gain  whole  island,  298,  gq. 
Seconcl  Treaty  with  Rome,  299.  Rup- 
ture, 300,  n.  See  Funic  Wotb,  Hamil- 
coTf  Uanmbaly  Mannisaa.  Perfidious 
dealings  of  Senate,  ii.  116,  aq.  War 
declared,  119.  Preparations  for  re- 
sistance, 121.    See  Seipio. 

Carthago  Nova  (Carthagena),  founded 
by  Uasdrubal,  i.  331. 

Caryilius,  Sp.,  engaged  in  3rd  Samnite 
War,  i.  242.  Sets  up  a  bronze  statue 
in  the  Capitol,  465. 

Carvilius,  Sp.,  proposes  to  fill  Senate 
(after  Cannie)  with  Latins,  i.  362. 

Casca,  P.  Servilius,  conspirator  against 
Cfesar,  ii.  475. 

Casinum  (S.  Germano),  Colony,  i.  233. 

CasilTnum  (modem  Capua),  a  rrcfecture, 
i.  285.     Taken  by  Hannibal,  360. 

Cassius  LonginuB,  C,  Legate  of  Crassus, 
repulses  Parthians,  ii.  430.  Submits 
to  Cvsar,  457.  One  of  chief  conspira- 
tors, 475.  Dines  with  Antony,  481. 
Leaves  Italy,  485.  Takes  possession 
of  Syria,  496.  Joins  Brutus  in  Asia 
Minor,  497.  His  extortions,  >6.  Ad- 
vances to  Philippi,  498.  Beaten  by 
Antofiy  in  first  battle,  499.    Death,  ib. 

Cassius  LongTnus,  Q.,  brother  of  last 
Tribune,  supports  Caesar,  ii.  441.  Left 
by  Caesar  in  Spain,  444. 

Cassius,  Spurius,  thrice  Consul,  i.  107. 
Author  of  1st  Agrarian  Law,  106  09. 
Impeachment,  108.  Author  of  League 
witn  Latins  and  Hemicans,  122. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  their  worship  at  Rome, 
i.  78.    Temple,  61. 

Catilina,  L.  Sergius,  his  early  life.  ii. 
388.  Accused  by  Clodius.  389.  First 
Conspiracy,  ib.  Acquitted,  ib.  Ofiers 
himself  for  Consulship,  390.  Repulsed, 
ib.  Plans  revealed  by  Fulvia,  395. 
Repulsed  again,  ib.  Cicero  attacks 
him,  ib.  Quits  Rome,  396.  Proclaimed 
public  Enemy,  ib.    Death,  399. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius  (Censor),  Legate  of 
Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  ii.  41.  Quaes- 
tor in  Sicily,  52.  Consul  in  Spain,  ib. 
His  vigorous  administration,  53.  Pri- 
umph,  ib.  Early  life,  65.  Attacks 
Hellenic  fashions,  66.  Assails  Seipio, 
67.  Deserts  Senatorial  party,  70. 
Censor:  his  rigour,  71.  Description 
of  person  and  peculiarities,  72,  $q.  Re- 
laxation of  rigour  in  later  years,  103. 
Moves  dismissal  of  Cameades,  ib.  De- 
fends Spaniards,  104.  Intercedes  for 
Achsan  captives,  109.  Urges  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  1 1 7.    Death,  125. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius  (of  Utica),  lieutenant 
of  Pompey  i^;ain8t  Pirates,  ii.  377. 
Speech  upon  Punishment  by  Death, 
3'J8.  Opposes  confirmation  of  Pom- 
pey*s  Acts,  405.  Sent  to  conquer 
Cyprus,  416,  tq.     His  character,  ib. 


CICERO. 

Executes  his  commission,  424.  De- 
fends acts  of  Clodius,  ib.  Proposes  to 
deliver  Caesar  to  Gauls,  431.  During 
Civil  War  remains  in  command  at 
Corcyra,  459.  Accompanies  Pompeians 
to  Africa,  459.  His  march  from  Cy- 
rene  to  Utica,  460.  Disinterested  con- 
duct, ib.    Death,  463. 

Catullus,  Q.  or  C.  Valerius,  his  life  and 
writings,  ii.  535. 

Catdlus,  Q.  Lutatius,  ends  1st  Punic 
War,  i.  316.    Concludes  peace,  317. 

Cattllus,  Q.  Lutatius,  Colleague  of  Marius 
in  4th  Consulship,  ii.  243.  Character, 
ib.  Posted  in  Lombardy  to  meet  the 
Cimbrians,  244.  Continued  as  Pro- 
consul. 246.  Retreats  from  Adige,  247. 
Joined  by  Marius,  ib.  Commands  at 
Yercellae,  248.  His  merits,  249.  Put 
to  death  by  order  of  Marius,  305. 

CatOlus,  Q.  Lutatius,  son  of  last,  endea- 
vours to  check  anger  of  Sylla,  ii.  337. 
Leader  of  Senate  after  Sylla's  death, 
354.  Laat  Princcps  Senatus  in  Repub- 
lic, 367. 

Cflfret,  ancient  name  for  knights,  i.  33. 

Celtiberians,  who,  ii.  52. 

Censors  appoint^  to  balance  power  of 
Military  Tribunes,  1.  147.  Tenure  of 
office  shortened  to  18  months  by  Mam. 
.£milius,  149.  One  Censor  Plebeiao, 
193,  215.    Both  Plebeian,  ii.  190. 

Censorship,  its  new  powers  in  hands  of 
Cato  and  successors,  ii.  72.  Suppressed 
by  Svlla,  revived  by  Senate,  366.  Cen- 
sorial power  granted  to  Caesar  alone, 
467.    To  Octavian,  522. 

Census  of  Servius,  i.  55. 

Centumviri,  who,  i.  182. 

Centiiriaj  military  subdivision  of  classes, 
i.  53. 

Centuria  Prarogativa^  i.  367. 

Cethegus,  C.  Cornelius,  one  of  chief  Ca- 
tilinarians,  ii.  396.    His  character,  397. 

Chaonians,  i.  17. 

Charops,  an  Epirote,  guides  Flamininus 
to  the  rear  of  Philip's  camp,  ii.  24. 

Charops,  grandson  of  last,  head  of  Roman 
party  in  Epirus,  ii.  85.  Refused  ad- 
mission into  houses  of  Paullus  and 
Lepidus,  92,  102. 

Chrysdgdnus,  ^lla's  favourite  Freed- 
man,  ii.  343,  349. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  his  opinion  of  death 
of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii.  185.  Attacks  Sylla's 
administration,  349.  Quits  Rome,  865. 
Quaestor  in  Sicily,  ib.  Prosecution  of 
Verres,  its  political  purposes,  ib.  De- 
signs to  defend  Catiline,  390.  Elected 
Consul,  joins  Senate,  391.  Cedes  Pro- 
vince to  Antonius,  3';)1 .  Speaks  against 
Agrarian  Law  of  Ilullus,  392.  Defends 
Rabirius,  tb.  Opposes  restoration  of 
Sons  of  the  Proscribed,  393.  Kept 
informed  of  Catiline's  designs,  395. 
First  Speech  against  Catiline,  ib.    Ar« 
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rests  Conspirators,  396.  Second  and 
Third  Speeches,  397.  Fourth  Speech 
on  Punishment  of  Death,  398.  His 
haste  in  the  matter,  ib.  Defends  Mu- 
rena,  i6.  Acquits  Cesar  of  complicity 
with  Catiline,  401.  Exaltation  and 
vanity,  403.  Frevented  from  speaking 
by  Metellus  Nepos,  404.  Opposes 
Agrarian  Law  of  Csesar,  409.  Endear* 
Yours  to  gratify  Tax-collectors,  410. 
Perplexity  as  to  Pompey,  412.  Makes 
Clodius  his  enemy,  413.  Impeached  by 
Clodius,  415.  Leayes  Rome,  ib.  De- 
spondency, Uf.  Retires  to  Thessalonica, 
416.  Recal  promoted  by  Pompey,  421. 
Triumphant  return,-  423.  Joins  Tri- 
umvirs, 427.  His  political  conscience, 
428.  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  435.  Re- 
turns just  before  Civil  War,  446. 
Claims  Triumnh^  ib.  Joins  Pompey  in 
East,  447.  Offered  command  after 
PharsaUa,  459.  Visited  by  Caesar,  472. 
Writes  treatises,  ib.  Leaves  Senate- 
house  during  Caesar's  murder,  479. 
Visits  Conspirators  in  CapitoU  480. 
Seconds  Antonyms  motion  for  an  Am- 
nesty, 481.  Proposes  to  leave  Italy, 
484.  Writes  treatises,  485.  Returns 
to  Rome,  ib.  First  Philippic,  486. 
Publishes  Second  Philippic,  487.  Again 
leayes  Rome,  490.  Death  and  charac- 
ter, 432,  »q.  Opinion  of  Brutus,  501. 
Character  of  Oratory,  526.  Of  his 
writings,  530. 

Cicero,  Q.  TuUius,  brother  of  last,  Go- 
vernor of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  421.  Legate 
of  Caesar,  ib.  Reconciles  his  brother 
to  Caesar,  427. 

Cilician  Pirates  in  treaty  with  Spartacus, 
ii.  361.  Their  rise  and  daring  exploits, 
375,  »q.    Crushed  by  Pompey,  377,  09. 

Cimber,  L.  Tillius,  Conspirator  against 
Caesar,  11.  475. 

Cimbrians,  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  ii. 
240.  First  conflicts  with  liomans,  ib. 
Pass  through  Gaul  into  Spain,  242. 
Return  and  pass  to  North  of  Italy, 
244.  Descend  Adige,  247.  Annihi- 
lated in  battle  of  Vercellse,  248. 

Ciminian  Hills  (heights  of  Viterbo),  i. 
96,234. 

Cincinnatus,  L.  Quinctius,  Legend  of  life 
and  iEquian  Wars,  i.  117-120.  Dic- 
tator to  put  down  Sp.  Maelius.  152. 

Cincius,  Alimentus  L.,  one  or  earliest 
Latin  Annalists,  i.  464. 

Cineas,  Thessalian  Minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
i.  273.  Character  and  abilities,  t6. 
Sent  to  negotiate  at  Rome,  274.  Death, 
277.    Saying  on  wine  of  Latium,  467. 

Cinna,  C.  llelyius,  poet,  murdered  at 
Caesar's  funeral,  ii.  482,  cf.  536. 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius,  chosen  Consul  after 
1st  Ciyil  War,  ii.  297.  Puts  himself 
at  head  of  New  Citizens,  298.  Forced 
to  quit  Rome,  299.    Raises  an  army, 


COLONIES. 

ib.  Revives  Italian  War,  300.  Joined 
by  Carbo,  Sertorius,  Marius,  ib.  In- 
vests Rome,  301.  Enters  City,  303. 
Assumes  Consulship  for  2nd  time,  305. 
For  3rd  and  4th  times,  321.  Carries 
over  part  of  army  to  Dalmatia,  322. 
Murdered,  ib.    Character,  ib. 

Circus  Maximus,  i.  50. 

Cirta  (Constantine),  capital  of  Numidia, 
ii.  230. 

Cities,  centres  of  ancient  civilisation,  i. 
451. 

Civil  War,  First,  ii.  288,  sq.  Second,  325, 
sq.    Third,  479,  sq.    Fourth,  502,  sq. 

Civitates  Libera  et  Federate  of  Italy, 
what,  i.  290.  List  of,  ib.  In  Provinces, 
especially  Sicily,  441,  sq. 

Claelia,  Legend  of,  i.  75. 

Classes  of  Servius,  i.  53  sq.    Change,  431. 

Claudius,  P.,  son  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus, 
loses  Fleet  at  Drepanum,  313.  See 
Appius  Claudius. 

Cleomftnes  III.,  King  of  Sparta,  his  Re- 
forms, ii.  7.  Resists  Achaean  League ; 
defeated  at  Sellasia,  9. 

Cleon  j^mus  of  Sparta,  called  in  by  Taren- 
tinee,  i.  262. 

Cleopatra,  her  early  history,  ii.  455. 
Wins  heart  of  Caesar,  458.  Made 
Queen  of  £gypt,  459.  Appearance  at 
Rome,  474.  Disappointed  by  Caesar's 
Will,  482.  Sails  up  Cydnus  to  Tarsus, 
503.  Takes  Antony  to  Egypt,  ib.  For- 
saken for  a  time,  507.  Again  attracts 
Antony,  510,  sq.  Her  son  by  Antony 
made  King  of  Armenia,  511.  Anger 
against  her  at  Rome,  512.  She  flies 
from  Fleet  at  Actium,  514.  Seeks  to 
win  Octavian,  515.  Death  and  charac- 
ter, 516. 

ClienSy  its  derivation,  i.  31. 

Clients,  what,  in  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
i.  31,  sq. 

Clivus  Capltolmus,  i.  62. 

Choca  Maxima,  description  of,  compared 
with  other  Cloacae,  i.  51. 

Clocks,  Water-clocks,  when  first  used  at 
Rome,  i.  467. 

Clubs.    See  CoHiones. 

Cluilius,  Dictator  of  Alba,  i.  37. 

Codification  of  Roman  Law,  deyised  by 
Caesar,  ii.  468. 

Coitiones  or  Clubs,  formed  by  Patricians 
against  Plebeians,  i.  246. 

Collatinus,  son  of  Egerius,  1.  50. 

CoUine  Gate,  i.  60.  H  annibars  approach, 
378.  Sylla's,  ii.  293.  Battle  there, 
334,  tg. 

Colonies,  Roman  and  Latin,  i.  287,  sq. 
List  of  Roman  Colonies,  288.  What 
was  meant  by  Latin  Colonies,  ib.  (See 
Latins.)  Attempt  to  supply  the  decay- 
ing Population  of  Italy  by  Colonies,  11. 
155.  Colonies  of  <:.  Gracchus,  213. 
All  previous  Colonies  within  Italy,  ib., 
cf.  i.  287.    Military  Colonies  of  Sylla, 
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OOLUMNA. 

ii.  344.    OfC»Bar,469.    OfOotavlan, 
504,522. 

Columna  RoatrOia^  what,  1.  306. 

Comedy  at  Rome,  ii.  161. 

Comt/ia  Centwi&ta  of  ServiuB,  i.  53.  In- 
fluence of  Patricians  by  means  of 
Clients,  109.  Great  change  in  consti- 
tution, 431.  Probable  account  of  this 
change,  431,  9q,  Relation  to  Comitia 
Tributa,  434,  sq.  Powers  at  end  of 
Punic  Wars,  436.  How  limited  by 
Sylla,  ii.  346. 

Comitia  Curiata  or  Assembly  of  Patrician 
Curie,  i.  32.  Lose  legislative  power 
by  PuDlilian  Law,  215.  Condition  in 
Cicero's  time,  421. 

Comitia  Trihuta,  of  Servius,  i.  57.  In- 
crease of  power  with  increase  in  power 
of  Tribunes,  432,  to.  Relation  to  Co- 
mitia Centuriata,  434,  tq, 

Comitiumy  i.  32,  62. 

Commercii  jug,  what,  i.  216. 

CompitdUa^  Festival  of,  i.  35. 

Conciliabnlum,  what,  ii.  201. 

Concord,  Temple  of,  erected  by  Camlllus, 
L  183. 

ConfarreStiOf  what,  i.  456. 

ConnObium,  what,  i.  46,  47.  Refused  to 
Plebeians  by  a  Law  of  XII.  Tables, 
142.  Conceded  by  Canuleian  Law, 
145,  tq.  One  of  Jura  privata,  216. 
Enforced  marriages  recommended  by 
Metellus  when  Censor,  ii.  191 .  Caesars 
marriaffe-law,  469.    Octavian's,  545. 

Constitution  of  Roman  Republic,  how 
framed,  i.  421. 

CongualiOf  Contus,  i.  28. 

Consuls,  anciently  called  Praetors  or 
Judices,  i.  70,  135.  Never  elected  by 
Curies,  109.  Meaning  of  the  word,  135. 
Replaced  by  Decemvirs,  128.  By 
Military  Tribunes,  147.  Consulate 
opened  to  Plebeians,  182.  Both  Con- 
sulships again  occupied  by  Patricians, 
192.  Both  occupied  by  Plebeians,  192, 
421.  Age  at  which  Consulship  could 
be  gained,  422.  After  1st  Punic  War, 
confined  to  wealthy  families,  424.  Con- 
stant relilection  or  same  men,  426.  In- 
vested by  Senate  with  dictatorial  power,. 
438.  cf.  ii.  216,  263,  392,  396,  414,  441. 
A  shadow  under  Octaviaji,  ii.  522. 

Cooptatioy  what,  i.  137,  247. 

Corcyra,  occupied  by  Romans,  i.  325,  329. 

Cormiium,  declared  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  Allies,  ii.  275.    The  only  Italian 
town  defended  against  Caesar,  442. 
Coriolanus,  C.  Marcius,  Legend  of  .Yols- 

cian  Wars,  i.  113—117. 
Com,  price  of,  at  various  times,  i.  383. 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  Africanus,  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  ii.  172.    Conduct  after 
death   of    Tiberius,     197.      Supports 
Caius,  214.  Uer  bearing  after  his  death, 
217. 
Cornelian  Laws.    See  Spiia, 


CUBIUS. 

Comelii,  name  given  to  slaves  enfran- 
chised by  SyUa,  ii.  345. 

Corn-law  of  C.  Gracchus,  discussion  on 
character  and  tendency,  ii.  204,  tq. 
Its  faults  increased  by  Satuminus,  262. 
And  Clodius,  417.  Its  limitation  by 
Caesar,  467. 

Como,  Monte,  i.  6,  95. 

•Corsica,  wrested  from  Carthage  by  Rome, 
1.322. 

Coruncanius,  Ti.,  first  Plebeian  Pontifez 
Max.,  i.  246,  274. 

Conincanii,  Envoys  to  Teuta  Queen  of 
Illyrians,  i.  324. 

Corvi,  in  1st  Punic  War,  i.  305. 

Cotta,  C.  Aurelius  (Orator),  banished,  ii. 
273. 

Cotta,  L.  Aurelius,  Law  for  reforming 
Law-Courts,  ii.  364,  tq. 

Cotys,  chief  of  Odxysians,  allied  with 
Perseus,  ii.  81. 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius,  defeated  by  Per- 
seus in  Thessaly,  ii.  84.  Winters  in 
Boeotia,  ib, 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius  (Mucianus),  friend 
of  Ti.  and  father-in-law  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, ii.  187.  Becomes  leader  of  party, 
ib.  General  against  Aristonicus,  190. 
Death,  191. 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius  (Orator),  son  of  last, 
indicts  Q.  Carbo,  ii.  220.  Compared 
with  Antonius,  257.  Defends  Caepio, 
267.  Speech  for  Drusus,  271.  Death,  t^. 

Crassus,  r.  Licinius  (Dives^,  son  of  last, 
joins  Sylla,  ii.  325.  Dereats  Italians 
before  Rome  and  saves  Sylla,  334. 
Praetor,  sent  against  Spartaous,  361. 
Consul  with  Pompey,  363.  Jealousy, 
367.  Reconciliation,  ib.  Improba- 
bility of  his  being  accomplice  of  Cati- 
line, 400.  Lends  money  to  Caesar,  405. 
Takes  part  against  Pompey,  ib.  Visits 
Caesar  at  Lucca,  421.  Made  Proconsul 
of  Syria  for  5  years,  426.  Expedition 
against  Parthians,  and  Death,  429  aq. 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius,  son  of  last,  Legate 
of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  ii.  420.     Death,  430. 

Cremona,  Colony  there,  i.  328.  See  Fia- 
centia. 

Creta,  what,  i.  4. 

Croton,  a  city  of  Magna  Gneoia,  early 
greatness,  i.  19.  Destroyed  by  Romans, 
277. 

Crustumerium,  a  Sabine  City,  i.  28. 

Crustumine  or  Cnistumerian  Tribe,  i.  91. 

Cures,  a  Sabine  City,  i.  28,  30. 

CfinVe,  and  Curiones^  what,  i.  32. 

Carta  HottiltOy  Senate-house  built  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  i.  40. 

Curio,  M.  Scribonius,  favourite  of  Cicero, 
ii.  439.  Secretly  won  by  Caesar,  ib. 
Defeat  and  death  in  Africa,  446. 

Curius  Dent&tus,  M\  origin  and  charac- 
ter, i.  255.  Conquest  of  Sabines,  ib. 
Agrarian  Law,  ib.  His  reward,  256. 
Defeats  Pyrrhus,  278. 
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CURTIUS. 

CurtiuB,  M.,  leaps  into  Gulf  in  Forum,  1. 

190.    Other  reason  for  name  of  Lacus 

Curtius,  ib. 
Cynosceph&lae,  in  Thessalj,  Battle  of,  ii. 

27. 


D. 


Dalmatians  conquered,  i.  101. 

Daunians,  1.  17. 

Debtor  and  Creditor,  severe  laws  at 
Rome,  i.  100. 

Decemvirate,  First,  all  Patricians,  i.  128. 
Their  duties,  ib.  Code  of  Ten  Tables, 
ib.  Second  Decemvirate.  partly  Ple- 
beian, 129.  Changed  cnaracter,  ib. 
Ten  Tables  become  Twelve,  130.  Se- 
cond Decemvirate  continues  in  office, 
ib.  War  with  Sabines :  Legend  of  Sic- 
dus  Dentatns,  t&.  War  with  .£quians : 
Legend  of  Virginia,  131,  tg.  FaU  of 
Decemvirs,  t&. 

DecemxHri.    Bee  lhaaKoiri, 

Decius  Jubellius,  captain  of  Campanians 
in  service  of  Rome,  i.  271 .  Seizes  Rhe- 
gium,  273,  277.  Obliged  to  submit 
to  Rome,  281. 

Decius  Magius,  opposes  the  reception  of 
Hannibal  at  Capua,  i.  360. 

Decius  Mus,  P.  (I.),  saves  the  army  of 
Cossus  in  1st  Samnite  War,  i.  203. 
Consul  in  Latin  War,  devotes  himself 
to  Dii  inferi,  209,  213. 

Decius  Mus,  P.  (II,).  son  of  former,  en- 
gaged in  2nd  Samnite  War.  226.  Cen- 
sor with  Fabius ;  their  Reforms,  253. 

Decius  Mus,  P.  (III.),  sou  of  former,  com- 
mands against  Pyrrhus,  i.  275. 

Decuriae  and  Decurions  of  Senate,  1.  33. 

Decurions  of  Italian  Towns,  i.  291. 

Delos,  deda^rad  a  free  port,  ii.  98.  En- 
trepot of  Slave-trade,  144. 

Delphi,  Oracle  of,  consulted  by  Tarquin, 
i.  67.  By  Senate  in  Veientine  War, 
157 ;  in  2nd  Punic  War,  358. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  minister  of  Teuta, 
i.  325.  Betrays  ner,  made  chief  of 
Corcvra  by  Rome,  ih.  Betrays  Romans 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  329.  Becomes 
his  minuter  and  brings  on  war  with 
Rome.  ii.  11.    His  death,  17. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus, 
loses  crown  of  Syria,  ii.  2.  Becomes 
King  of  Macedon,  4. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  encouraged  to 
set  his  father  at  naught,  ii.  76.  His 
cruel  death,  78. 

Donetrius,  succeeds  his  uncle  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  King  of  Syria,  ii.  luo. 

Democracy  at  Rome,  its  character,  ii. 
156.  Violence  after  the  death  of  Ti. 
Gracchus,  191. 

Dentatns,  Siccius,  Legend  of,  i.  130. 

VepontSnij  who,  i.  53. 

Dictator  or  Master  of  the  People,  his 
power,!.  76.  Numerous  Dictators  after 
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Licinian  Laws,  192.  First  Plebeian 
Dictator,  193.  Great  number  of  Dic- 
tators in  period  before  Samnite  Wars, 
437.    Further  history  of  office,  t&. 

Diaeus,  leads  violent  party  in  Achaean 
League,  ii.  110. 

IHminutio  etgntis^  what,  i.  143. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  struggles  with 
Carthaginians,  i.  298. 

Diophftnes,  preceptor  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii. 
172.    Put  to  death,  188. 

Dolabella,  P.  Cornelius,  son-in-law  of 
Cicero,  proposes  abolition  of  debts,  ii. 
460.  Consul  when  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered, 481.  Sets  out  for  Province  of 
Syria,  496.  Slays  Trebonius,  ib.  His 
death,  ib. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  L.,  holds  Corfi- 
nium  against  Caesar,  ii.  442.  His  com- 
plaints of  Pompey,  447.  His  insolence, 
452.    His  death,  451. 

Domaw,  opposed  to  Inttdaf  what,  i.  127. 

Drama  at  Rome,  its  origin,  L  461.  First 
known  dramatic  writer  in  Greek.  See 
Livius.    Its  decay,  ii.  531. 

Drepftnum,  loss  of  Aoman  Fleet  there,  i. 
313,  »q, 

Dnisua,  M.  Livius,  Tribune,  employed  by 
Senate  to  outbid  C.  Gracchus,  ii.  212. 

Drusus,^  M.  Livius,  son  of  lastl  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  269.  Elected  Tribune  by 
influence  of  Scaurus,  ib.  Plan  for  re- 
forming Law-courts,  270.  Attempt  to 
enfranchise  Italians,  271.  Assassina- 
tion, 272. 

Duilius,  C,  defeats  Carthaginian  Fleet 
off  MylsB,  L  305.  Honours  paid  to 
him,t». 

Duillius,  M.,  leader  of  Plebeians  in  Second 
Secession,  i.  133.  His  moderate  coun- 
sels, 134, 137. 

Duumviri,  keepers  of  Sibylline  Books,  i. 
39,  67.    Replaced  by  I)ecemviri,  181. 

Duumviri  tutvdles,  who,  i.  265. 

Duumviri  of  Italian  Towns,  L  291. 

Dyrrhachium  rDurazso),  scene  of  strug- 
gle between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  ii.  450. 


Ebro,  fixed  as  boundary  of  Carthaginian 

dominion  in  Spain,  i.  331. 
Eclipse  before  Battle  of  Pydna,  foretold 

by  Sulpicius  GaUu^  ii.  88. 
Ecndmus,  great  sea-fight  there,  won  by 

Regulus,  i.  307. 
Education  at  Rome,  ii.  526,  539.     Use 

made  of  it  bv  Sertorius  in  Spain,  356. 
Egypt,  its  conaition  at  close  of  the  Punio 

Wars,  ii.  2.    See  Ptolemy. 
Elephants,  first  seen  by  Romans  in  battles 

with  Pyrriius,  i.  272.    Great  number 

taken  by  L.  Metellus  in  First  Punio 

War,  311. 
JSiiUfHtt,  who,  I.  427. 
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EmiMtariuM  or  7Vmfi«/  of  Alban  Lake,  i. 
158.    Of  Fucine  Lake,  ib.    Cf.  469. 

Emporium  or  -ias  (Ampurias),  Greek 
colony  on  coast  of  Arr^on,  i.  361. 
Scipio  lands  there,  400.  Cato  defeats 
Spaniards  there,  ii.  ^S. 

Engineering,  skill  of  Romans  in  this  art, 
i.  468. 

Enna,  fortress  in  Sicily,  i.  372.  Centre 
of  tile  Slave  War,  ii.  145.  Propitiatory 
offering  made  there  to  Ceres,  147. 

Ennius,  Q.,  a  Campanian,  i.  463.  His- 
tory, 464.  lie  gives  currency  to 
Greek  forms  of  poetry,  ib.  His  epi- 
taph, ib.  Vigorous  use  of  the  Greek 
Hexameter,  ii.  160.    Annals,  ib, 

Epaphroditus,  Greek  for  Felix,  Sylla's 
surname,  ii.  337. 

Epicfdes  and  Hippocr&tes,  brothers, 
agents  of  Hannibal  at  Syracuse,  i.  370. 
Establish  themselves  at  Leontini,  371. 
Take  part  in  defence  of  Syracuse^  373. 
Death  of  Hippocrates  and  night  of  Epi- 
cydes,  ib.  Epicydes  heads  Carthagi- 
nians against  Marcellus,  374. 

Epidaurus,  sends  sacred  snake  to  Rome, 
i.  257. 

Epirpts,  take  part  with  Perseus  against 
Rome,  ii.  85.  Vengeance  upon  them, 
92.    Epirus  a  Roman  Province.  115. 

Squttesy  of  Romulus,  i.  33.  Doubled 
by  TuUus  and  again  by  Tarquinius 
Friscus,  49.  Trebled  by  Servius,  54. 
Equestrian  Order  created  by  C.  Grac- 
chus out  of  wealthy  contractors  and 
tax-collectors,  ii.  151,  u.  Gradual 
change  in  character  of  Equites,  152. 
Census  of  Equites,  ib.    See  Judicet, 

Erffcutilla,  what,  ii.  144. 

Etruria,  divided  into  two  portions  by 
Ciminian  Hills,  i.  96,  234. 

Etruscan  Art,  character  of,  i.  465. 

Etruscans,  their  early  history,  i.  18. 
Conjectures  as  to  origin,  19.  Lan- 
guage, 19.  Endeavour  to  restore  Tar- 
quins,  73,  90.  Threaten  JCome,  112. 
Confederacy,  156.  Veientine  War  (see 
Veil).  Later  Wars  (see  VuUinii). 
War  at  time  of  Tarentine  War,  271, 
275.  Submit  to  Rome,  282.  Strong- 
hold of  Italian  party,  iL  329,  339: 
cf.  i.  408,  ii.  173,  300. 

Eumenes  II..  succeeds  his  brother  Attalus, 
ii.  31.  Rewarded  after  Syrian  War, 
47.  Accuses  Perseus  before  Senat«, 
82.  His  life  attempted  at  Delphi  by 
agents  of  Perseus,  ib.  Supports  (Jrassus 
in  Thessaly,  84.  Incurs  suspicion  of 
Senate,  99.    Death  and  character,  ib. 

Eunus  (Evvovs),  ft  Grseco'Syrian  SUve, 
made  King  by  insurgents  of  Sicily,  ii. 
145.    Death.  147. 

Evandcr,  a  Pelasgian  (of  Arcadia),  i.  23. 
Legend  of  settlement  on  Palatine,  27. 
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Fabii,  leaders  of  the  Patricians:  their 
seven  Consulships,  i.  108, 120.  L^end 
of  Fabii  and  Veientines,  120-121.  A 
Sabine  Gens,  121.  Etruscan  con- 
nexions, 465. 

Fabius  Buteo,  Q.,  his  embassy  with 
respect  to  Saguntum,  i.  332.  Dictator, 
to  fill  up  Senate  after  Cannae,  362. 
His  rule  of  proceeding,  428. 

Fabius  Pictor,  C,  first  Roman  painter,  i. 
465. 

Fabius  Pictor,  M.,  sent  to  consult  Oracle 
at  Delphi  in  2nd  Punic  War,  i.  358. 
First  prose  writer  at  Rome,  464. 

Fabius  Mazimus,  Q.,  (Rullianus),  chief 
man  engaged  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  i. 

226.  Quarrel  with  Papirius  Cursor, 

227.  Defeated  at  Lautuise,  232.  Con- 
quers Vulsinians,  234.  Consul  in  Srd 
Samnite  War,  239.  Censor  with  De- 
cius ;  his  Reforms,  253. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  (CDunetator),  nreat- 
grandson  of  last.  Dictator  after  battle 
of  Trasimene,  349,  350.  Virtual  Chief 
of  Rome  after  battle  of  Cannie,  364. 
"  Shield  of  Rome,"  ib.  Overrules  Con- 
sular Elections,  367.  Acts  as  Legate 
to  Son,  369.  Recovers  Tarentum,  388. 
Opposes  Scipio,  407. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q..  (^mili&nus),  Son 
of  ^milius  Paullus,  commands  in 
Spain,  ii.  131.  His  speech  at  the 
funeral  of  his  brother  Scipio,  195. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  (AllobrogTcus),  Son 
of  last,  his  successes  in  Gaul,  ii.  223. 

Fabrateria  (Fulvaterra),  Colony  founded 
on  fall  of  FregellsB,  ii.  201. 

Fabricius  Luscinus,  C,  Consul,  defeats 
Lucanians,  i.  265.  His  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  275. 

Falemian  vineyards,  i.  214. 

Families  at  Rome,  what,  i.  46. 

Fannius  Strabo,  C,  elected  Consul  at 
recommendation  of  C.  Gracchus,  ii. 
210.    Speaks  against  his  patron,  212. 

Fanum  yoUunma^  Meeting-place  of  Etrus- 
can Deputies,  i.  156. 

Fasti.    See  Calendar. 

Father  and  children,  their  relations,  i. 
140.    Power  of  Father,  456. 

Favonius.  M.,  follower  of  Cato,  his  impa- 
tience before  Pharsalia,  ii.  452.  His 
devotion  to  Pompey,  454. 

Fescennine  verses,  i.  461. 

Fetiales,  i.  41. 

Fimbria,  C.  Flavins,  active  in  massacre 
of  Marius,  ii.  316.  Murders  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  leads  his  army  into  Asia, 
317.    Commits  suicide,  3 1 8. 

Financial  measures  in  Second  Punie 
War,  i.  383,  tq. 
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FLAMENS. 

Flamens,  how  many  and  to  whom  sacred, 
i.  34,  45. 

Flaminiufl,  C,  proposes  Aerarian  Law,  i. 
326.  Invades  Insubrian  Temtory,  327. 
Contempt  of  Senate,  328.  Character 
and  actions,  345.  Defeated  and  slain 
on  Lake  Trasimene,  346. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quinctius,  his  ^dileship, 
ii.  19.  Elected  Consul  at  thirty,  23. 
Commands  in  2nd  Macedonian  War, 
ib.  Forces  position  of  Philip  on  Aous, 
24.  Pacifies  Epirus,  ib.  Seizes  Anti- 
cyra  and  besieges  Elateia,  tb.  Brings 
over  Achaean  League,  25.  Takes  Ela- 
teia, ib.  Interview  with  Philip,  26.  He 
gains  Thebes  and  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lace- 
daemon,  ib.  Second  campaign,  27. 
Battle  of  CjnoscephalaB,  Uf.  Offers 
terms  to  Philip,  29.  Reduces  Acar- 
nania  and  Bceotia,  ib.  Proclaims 
liberty  of  Greece,  30.  Message  to 
Antiochus,  31 .  Leads  Achaeans  against 
Nabis,  32.  Policy  in  Greece,  33.  Takes 
leave,  ib.  Triumph,  34.  Saves  iEto- 
lians,  41 ,  46.  Sent  to  demand  surrender 
of  Hannibal  from  Prusias,  70. 

Flamininus,  L.  Quinctius,  brother  of 
last,  commands  fleet,  ii.  23.  Opera- 
tions in  Greece,  25.  His  profligate 
cruelty,  61.    Punished  by  Cato,  62. 

Flavius.  Cn.,  a  scribe,  agent  of  App. 
Clamuus  Caecus,  i.  250. 

Fleet,  Roman:  necessity  of  building  ships 
in  First  Punic  War,  i.  304.  Story  of 
first  Quinqueremes,  ib.  Victory  at 
Mylae,  305.  At  Ecnomus,  307.  Loss 
of  first  Roman  Fleet,  310.  Second 
Fleet,  ib.  Lost,  ib.  Third  Fleet  (in 
two  divisions)  destroyed,  314.  Fourth, 
316. 

Fcentu  wnciorttrm,  1.  141.  fiCemitcncuzrwin, 
191.    Interest  abolished,  206. 

Foreigners,  not  regarded  as  having  any 
rights,  i.  459. 

Formiae,  i.  210.  Vineyards  of,  214.  A 
Prefecture,  285. 

Ibrtuna  Muliebris  and  Ftrf/ix,  Temples 
of,  i.  117. 

Forum  Boarium,  i.  61. 

Forum  Romanum,  Plan  and  Description 
of,  i.  61. 

I^eUret  ArvdUs,  who,  1.  35. 

Freedmen.  take  place  of  more  ancient 
clients,  L  140.  Form  important  party 
in  State,  248.  Confined  to  4  City 
Tribes,  ib.  Distributed  over  all  Tribes 
by  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  250.  Again 
thrown  into  4  by  Fabius  and  Decius, 
253.  Their  place  and  influence  at 
Rome,  455. 

Fregellae.  Volscian  town,  taken  bv  Sam- 
nites,  1.  202.  Occupied  by  koman 
Colony,  221.  Taken  again  by  Sam- 
nit«8,  232.  Reestablished  as  Colony, 
233.  Taken  by  Pyrrhus,  274.  Revolts, 
ii.  200.  Cruel  treatment  by  Opimius,  201 . 


GAULS, 

Frentanians,  i.  18,  201.  Allies  of  Rome, 
236. 

Fucine  Lake,  Lacua  .FWcYniM,  (Lake  of 
Celano).  i.  95. 

Fulvla,  wife  first  of  Clodius,  then  of  An- 
tony, her  vengeance  upon  Cicero,  ii. 
493.  Excites  war  against  Ootavian, 
504.    Death,  505. 

FulviuB  Flaccus,  M.,  friend  of  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, ii.  183.  Consul,  brings  in  a  bill 
for  enfranchising  Italians,  200.  Sent 
to  assist  Massilia,  ib.  Returns  to  Rome, 
210.  Tribune  with  C.  Gracchus,  ib. 
Excites  Gracchus  to  armed  resistance, 
215.    Flight  and  death,  216. 

Fulvius  Flaccus,  Q.,  one  of  the  Fabian 
party  in  2nd  Punic  War,  i.  365.  His 
Consulships.  366.  Blockades  Capua, 
377.  Punisnment  of  the  Capuans,  379. 
Dictator,  386. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  M.,  plunders  Ambracia, 
ii.  46.    Accused  by  Lepidus,  65. 

Furctilsd  Caudinae,  position  of  the  pass, 
229.  Great  defeat  of  Romans,  229,  sq. 
Estimate  of  conduct  of  Senate,  231,  a^. 

Furius  Bibaculus,  Epic  Poet,  ii.  537. 


G. 

Gabinius,  Au.,  creature  of  Pompey, 
author  of  Law  to  invest  him  with  aoso- 
lute  power  over  the  Mediterranean, 
ii.  376.  Proconsul  of  Syria,  restores 
Ptolemv  by  force,  428.  Banished,  t6. 
Joins  Oesar,  460.    Death,  ib, 

GalatiaoB,  who,  ii.  4,  47.  Conquest  of 
their  coimtry,  47. 

Galba,  P.  Suipicius,  commands  in  1st 
Macedonian  War,  ii.  15.  Also  in 
2nd,  19.    Ill  success,  21,  tq. 

Galbai,  Serg.,  his  treacherous  treatment 
of  the  Lusitanians,  ii.  106. 

Gallaecians  (GalUcians),  U.  52. 

Gallia  Braccdta  and  Toffdta,  i.  326. 

Gates  of  Rome,  L  60. 

Gaul,  Cisalpine,  ancient  condition  of,  i. 
12.    Modem  irrigation  of,  13. 

Gauls,  who  burnt  Rome,  i.  163,  tg.  Of 
Gaelic,  rather  than  Cymric,  race,  164. 
Physical  characteristics,  165.  Legend- 
ary History  of  Invasion,  166,  »q.  Vic- 
tory of  Alia,  167.  Occupation  of 
Rome,  168,  tq.  Falseness  of  Roman 
Legend,  170.  Real  reason  of  their 
departure,  171.  Second  and  Third  In- 
vasions by  Gauls,  ib.  Senoniant  on 
coast  of  Umbria.  238.  War  with  Rome, 
in  3rd  Samnite  War,  239,  m.  Lend  aid 
to  Etruscans,  264.  Annihilated,  ib. 
Boiant  defeated  on  Lake  Vadimo,  265. 
Great  Gallic  War  of  225  b.c.,  326. 
Victoiy  of  Telamon,  327.  Conquest  of 
Insubrian  Territory,  328.  A  host  of 
Gauls  bum  Delphi  and  settle  in  Asia 
Minor  (Galatia),  U.  4,  5.     First  as- 
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BAult  apon  Gauls  of  Southern  France, 
101.  Movement  in  Tribes  on  Rhone, 
411.  Cesar's  appointment  to  goYem- 
ment,  ib.  His  campaigns  in  Gaul,  418, 
<9.,  431,  »q.  Franchise  given  to  Trans- 
padane  Gauls,  468. 

Gaurus,  Mount,  Battle  of«  i.  203. 

Gellius  Egnatius,  Samnite  Chief  in  3rd 
Samnite  War,  i.  241. 

Gelon  of  Syracuse,  his  connexion  with 
the  Legend  of  Coriolanus,  i.  113.  He 
defeats  the  Etruscan  and  Curthaginian 
Fleets,  298. 

Oentet,  what,  i.  46.  Their  special  sacred 
Bites,  121, 168. 

Genthius,  lllyrian  chief,  in  alliance  with 
Philip,  11.  81.  Promised  money  by 
Perseus;  seizes  Roman  Envoys,  87. 
Is  defrauded,  ifr.  Conquered  by  Ani- 
cius,  88.    Imprisoned  in  Italy,  94. 

Genttlet^  who,  1.  46. 

Genucian  Laws,  i.  206. 

Genucius,  Tribune,  attacks  the  Patri- 
cians, i.  110.    Found  murdered,  th. 

Glabrio,  M'Aoilius,  defeats  Antiochus  at 
Thermopylae,  ii.  40.  Prevented  by 
Flamininus  firom  crushing  ^tolians,  41. 

Glabrio,  M'Aoilius,  appointed  to  super- 
sede LucuUus,  ii.  375.  Superseded  by 
Pompey,  378. 

Gladiua  Hispantu,  i.  211. 

Glaucia,  C.  Servilius,  his  Judicial  Law, 
ii.  259.  Elected  Praetor  by  influence 
of  Satuminus,  ib.  Stands  for  Consul- 
ship, 263.     Death,  264. 

Gracchus,  Ti.  Sempronius,  Consul  after 
battle  of  Cannae,  i.  363.  Enlists  slaves 
(vofonet),  367.  Defeats  Hanno.  and  en- 
francMses  volones,  368.    DeatJi,  376. 

Gracchus,  Ti.  Sempronius,  son  of  last,  his 
Pacification  of  Spain,  ii.  55.  Beduces 
Sardinia,  56.  Interposes  in  Scipio's 
behalf,  69.  Sent  to  settle  matters  in 
East,  99.  Confines  Freedmen  to  a 
single  Tribe,  102.    His  family,  172. 

Gracchus,  Ti.  Sempronius,  son  of  last, 
mounts  wall  first  at  Carthage,  ii.  126. 
Quaestor  in  Spain,  133.  Parentage  and 
eariy  life,  1 72.  Struck  by  desolation  of 
Etruria,  173.  Tribune,  174.  Plan  of 
Reform,  t6.  Its  Justice,  175.  Thwarted 
by  Octavius,  176.    Whom  he  deposes, 

178.  Law  passes,  179.  Appropriates 
wealth  of  Attains  to  use  of  new  Land- 
holders, 180.  Decline  of  popularity, 
181.  Seeks  2nd  Tribunate,  182.  Mur- 
der, 183.    Character,  184. 

Gracchus,  C.  Sempronius,  returns  from 
Spain  before  brother's  death,  ii.  184. 
Triumvir  for  executing  Agrarian  Law, 

179,  192.  Quaestor  in  Sardinia,  199. 
Detained  for  two  years,  200.  Prose- 
cuted for  leaving  without  orders,  201. 
Tribune,  202.  First  measures  vindic- 
tive, 203.  Summary  of  his  Legislation, 
204,  iq.     Purposes  and  Besults  oon- 


HANNIBAL. 

trasted,  209.  Beelected  Tribune,  2ia 
Proposes  to  enfranchise  Italian  Allies, 
211.  Vehement  speeches,  211,  cf.  203. 
Administrative  ability.  212.  Plans 
fot  colonisation,  213.  Outbid  by  Dra- 
suB,  ib.  Plants  a  colony  at  Carthage, 
214.  Not  elected  Tribune  3rd  time, 
ib.  Tumult  in  Capitol,  215.  War 
declared  against  Gracchus,  ib.  Flight 
and  death,  216. 

Greecia  Ma^pia,  its  colonisation,  i.  19. 
Its  cities  join  Pyrrhus,  273,  and  Han- 
nibal, 360,  379.  Desolation  in  later 
times,  ii.  362. 

Greece,  Commission  of  Three  sent  to  ex- 
amine Laws,  i.  127.  (See  Defy>hi.) 
Mention  of  L.  Camillus  by  Aristotle, 
171.  Early  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Rome,  257.  Grecian  Colonies  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  ib.  Their  decay,  238. 
Romans  admitted  to  Isthmian  Games, 
325.  All  Greece  submits  to  Flamini- 
nus, ii.  29.  Liberty  proclaimed  at 
Isthmian  Games,  30.    See  Achaant. 


H. 

Haemus  (the  Balkan),  little  known  to  the 
Romans,  ii.  78. 

Hamilcar  Barca;,  employed  in  latter  part 
of  1st  Punic  War,  i.  314,  »q.  Refuses 
to  lay  down  arms  dishonourably,  317. 
Returns  to  Africa,  A.  Commands 
against  insurgent  Mercenaries,  320. 
Indiffnation  a^nst  Rome,  323.  Com- 
mands in  Spain,  ib.  Career  in  Spain, 
329.  sq.    Death,  330. 

Hamilcar  Phamaeas.  commander  of  ca- 
valry in  last  Punic  War,  ii.  123.  De- 
serts to  Scipio,  124. 

Hannibal  goes  with  fkther,  Hamilcar,  to 
Spain  at  the  age  of  2^  years,  i.  329. 
Oath,  330.  Takes  command  at  death 
of  Hasdrubal,  331 .  Conquest  in  Spain, 
ib.  Besieges  Saguntum,  332.  Qualities 
for  command,  333.  Preparations  for 
invasion  of  Italy,  336.  Turns  Pyrenees, 
337.  Crosses  Rlione.  338.  Passes  Alps, 
340.  9q.  Defeats  Roman  Cavalry  on 
Ticinus,  343.  Wins  Battle  of  Trebia, 
344.  Enters  Etruria  and  wins  Battle 
of  Trasimene,  346,  aq.  Marches  into 
Campania,  349,  »q.  Winters  in  Apulia, 
350.  His  high  spirits  before  Cannae, 
355.  Disposition  of  troops,  t(.  Reasons 
for  declining  to  march  upon  Rome, 
357.  Cruelty,  358.  Received  at  Capua, 
3.39.  Repubed  by  Marcellus  at  ^lola, 
360.  Takes  Casilinum,  ib.  Winters 
at  Capua,  361.  Camp  on  Mt  Tifkta, 
366.  Winters  at  Arpi,  367.  Takes 
Tarentum,  375.  Endeavours  to  relieve 
Capua  by  a  march  upon  Rome,  377,  tq. 
Puts  up  shops  in  Forum  to  sale,  378. 
Retires  into  Bruttii,  ib.    Saying  over 
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HASORUBAL. 

body  of  Marcellos,  389.  Learns  defeat 
and  death  of  Hasdrubal,  396.  Ordered 
to  return  home,  414,  «9.  Lands  at  Leptis, 
415.  Meets  Scipio  at  Zama,  416.  De- 
feat, ib.  Compels  Carthaginians  to 
make  peace,  418.  His  Reforms,  ii.  36. 
Compelled  to  leave  Carthage,  i6.  Re- 
sorts to  Court  of  Antiochus,  ib.  His 
advice  frustrated,  37,  38.  Opinion 
on  invasion  of  Greece,  39.  Flight  after 
battle  of  Magnesia,  and  Death,  70. 

Hasdriibal,  succeeds  father-in-law  Ham- 
ilcar  in  ^vemment  of  Spain,  i.  331. 
Treaty  with  Rome,  ib.  Assassinated, 
ib. 

llasdrabal  (brother  of  Hannibal),  left  to 
command  in  Spain,  i.  337.  Attacked 
by  Scipios,  36L  Prepares  to  march 
into  Italy,  386.  Passes  Western  Pyre- 
nees, winters  in  Gaul,  390.  Crosses 
Alps,  3^)2.  Sends  couriers  to  Hannibal, 
393.  Meets  Romans  in  Umbria,  394. 
Retreats,  ib.    Defeat  and  death,  395. 

Hasdrtibal  (son  of  Gisgo).  deals  with 
Syphax,  1.  405.  Bribes  nim  by  hand 
of  Sophonisba,  408.  Army  cut  off  by 
Scipio,  413.    Opposes  Hannibal,  418. 

Hasdrabal  (an  outlaw).  General  of  Car- 
thage when  besieged,  ii.  121.  Becomes 
Commandant  of  the  garrison,  125. 
His  barbarity,  126.  Refuses  Scipio's 
terms,  127. 

HattSti,  whOy  i.  211. 

Helmantica  (Salamanca),  taken  by  Han- 
nibal, i.  331. 

Heraclc>a,  Battle  of,  i.  273. 

Hcraclides,  Tarentine  pirate,  minister  of 
Philip  v.,  ii,  17.  Sets  fire  to  Rhodian 
dock-yards,  18. 

Herdonea,  two  Roman  armies  cut  off 
there  by  Hannibal,  i.  377,  386. 

Hereditarv  succession  unknown  in  first 
times  of  Rome,  i.  43. 

Uerennius,  father  of  C.  Pontius  the  Sam- 
nite,  i.  229.  His  advice  after  battle  of 
Furcule  Candinie,  230. 

Hemici,  posi  tion  of  country,  i.  95.  League 
with  Rome,  122. 

Hij^ro  I.,  King  of  Syracuse,  i.  259. 

Hi^ro  II.,  i.  300.  Attacks  Mamertines 
at  Messana,  300.  Defeated  by  App. 
Claudius,  301.  Makes  alliance  with 
Rome,  333.  Dies  after  battle  of 
Cannae,  363.  Services  to  Rome,  ib. 
Picture  of  battle  of  Messana,  465. 

HieronymuB,  son  of  Hiero  II.,  assas- 
sinated, i.  370. 

Hippocr&tes.    See  Epicydes. 

Ilirtius,  Au.,  Legate  of  Ceesar,  takes  part 
against  Antony,  ii.  485.  Elected.  Clon- 
sul,  487.  Defeats  Antony  near  Mutina, 
4^8.     But  is  killed,  489. 

Historians,  Roman,  first  appeared  after 
1st  Punic  War,  i.  464.    Many  before 
the  Gracchi,  ii.  168.   Historical  writers 
after  the  Gracchi,  527. 
VOL.  II. 


ITALIAN. 

History  of  lUme,  extent  of,  i.  1. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Legend  of,  i.  38. 

Horatius  Barb&tus,  M.,  Consul  on  fall  of 
Decemvirs,  i.  133. 

Horatius  Cocles,  Legend  of,  i.  73. 

Horatius,  M.,  i.  73. 

Horatius  Flaccus.  Q.,  the  Poet,  serves  as 
a  Tribune  at  Philippi,  ii.  498.  Some 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  539,  tq. 

Hortensius,  his  barbarity  in  3rd  Mace- 
donian War,  ii.  85. 

Hortensius,  Q.,  the  Orator,  his  defence 
of  Dolabella,  ii.  364.  Promotes 
Cicero's  recal,  421.  Character  of  his 
Oratory,  525; 

Husband  and  wife,  their  relations,  power 
of  husband,  i.  456.  See  Confarreatio, 
Connubium. 


I. 


lapfdes,  a  people  bordering  on  Illyria, 
if.  194. 

Icilian  Law,  for  dividing  the  Aventine 
among  Plebeian  families,  i.  127. 

Ilia.    See  Silvia. 

Illyrians,  country  and  habits,  i.  324. 
War  to  check  piracy,  324,  sq.  Con- 
quered, by  Philip  v.,  ii.  14.  Again 
independent,  join  Perseus  against 
Rome,  87.  Conquered  by  Anicius,  88. 
Illyria  a  Roman  rrovince,  115. 

IiuilloB  (Italian  iw/e),  aname  for  blocks  of 
houses  in  streets,  i.  127. 

Insubrian  Gauls  (Milanese),  conquered,  i. 
327,  iq.  They  welcome  Hannibal,  342. 
Subdued,  ii.  49. 

Interamna,  Colony,  i.  233. 

Intercession  of  Triounes,  i.  105,  109. 

Interest  of  money.    See  Fomum. 

Interreaegj  Interregnum,  what,  i.  33. 

Ipsus,  Battle  of,  ii.  2. 

liola  mcra,  the  Sacred  Isle  in  Tiber,  pro- 
bably an  Hospital,  i.  257. 

Isthmian  Games,  Romans  admitted  there, 
i.  325. 

Istrians,  reduced  by  Marcellns,  ii.  56. 

Italiotes,  i.  258. 

Italian  Allies,  their  condition,  i.  292. 
Service  required  of  them,  447.  Grounds 
for  discontent,  448.  Dislike  Agrarian 
Law  of  Gracchus,  ii.  193.  Take  Scipio 
for  leader,  189,  193.  Ordered  to  quit 
Rome  by  Alien  Law  of  Pennus,  199. 
Fulvian  Law  for  admitting  them  to 
Franchise,  200.  See  FregelUt.  C. 
Gracchus  takes  up  their  cause,  211. 
Again  disappointed,  212.  Encouraged 
by  Marius  and  Satuminus,  261.  Many 
struck  off  Register,  266.  Attempt  of 
Drusns  to  enfranchise  them,  271. 
Frustrated,  272.  Exasperation  in- 
creased by  Varian  Law,  ib.  Outbreak 
of  Social  War,  274.  Measures  taken 
by  Italians,  276.    Franchise  granted 
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ITALY. 

in  part  by  JuUon  Law,  279.  Eight 
allied  Nations  reduced  to  Four,  280. 
Bitterness  of  Contest,  ib.  Total  losses 
in  war,  283.  Plotian  and  Papirian 
Laws,  ib.  New  Citizens  enrolled  in 
Ten  TriW  284.  Constitutional  diffi- 
culties resulting,  285.  Distributed  into 
all  Tribes  by  Sulpicius,  291.  Transfer 
command  mm  Svlla  to  Marius,  ib. 
Cinna  puts  himself  at  their  head,  298. 
And  renews  the  Social  War,  300.  De- 
population of  Italy,  344.  Its  miserable 
condition  after  Cfivil  Wars,  522. 
Italy,  Peninsula  of,  its  extent,  i.  2.  Phy- 
sical structure,  3-6.  Its  geography, 
6-14.  Never  united  but  under  Rome, 
15.  Origin  of  name,  16.  Limits  of 
Ancient  Italy,  16,283.  Inhabited  by 
Six  Nations,  16.  Becomes  entirely 
subject  to  Rome,  280,  9q.  Government 
and  condition,  280,  292.  Stability  of 
Roman  system,  291.  tq.  Southern  Italy 
rises  in  rovour  of  Hannibal,  360. 


J. 

Janicdlum,  fortified  by  Aneus,  i.  42. 

Janus,  origin  of  the  name.  i.  35.  His 
worship,  34.  Jemtu  ana  Jamia,  121. 
Temple  of  Janus  closed  after  1st  Punic 
War.  323. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey,  and  Hyr- 
canus  made  King,  ii.  38 1 .  Their  afiec- 
tion  for  Caesar,  461.  Antony  makes 
Herod  King,  511. 

Jews,  rise  against  Syrians,  but  are  finally 
reduced,  ii.  100.  Their  war  against 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  101. 

Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  joins  Pom- 
peians,  and  defeats  Curio,  ii.  446.  His 
strange  death,  463. 

Judtcet,  Jurymen,  in  chief  courts,  fur- 
nished from  Senate,  by  Calpumian 
Law,  ii.  207.  From  Equites  by 
Sempronian  Law,  208.  Attempt  of 
Csepio  to  restore  power  to  Senate, 
frustrated  b^  Glaucia.  259.  Com- 
parative punty  tested  by  remarkable 
Trials,  267,  §q.  Attempt  of  Drusus, 
stopped  by  his  murder,  270.  Attempt 
of  Plotius  checked  by  Civil  War,  286. 
Judicial  power  restored  to  Senate  by 
Sylla,  347.  Abuse  of  power,  364. 
Aurellau  Law  of  Cotta  for  reforming 
the  courts,  ib. 

Jugurtha,  earlv  history,  ii.  224.  Orders 
Hiempsal  to  be  assassinated,  makes  war 
on  Adherbal,  ib.  Bribes  Soiators,  225. 
Puts  Adherbal  to  death,  ib.    War  de- 

:  clared  by  Rome.  226.  Comes  to  Rome 
under  Safe  Conduct,  ih.  His  audacity, 
227.  Driven  to  extremities  by  Metellus, 
231.    Flies  to  Mauritania,  232, 235.    Is 

S'ven  up  by  Bocchus  to  Sylla,  237. 
is  miserable  end,  238. 


LATIUM. 

July,  new  name  given  to  month  Quintilis, 

ii.  472,  484. 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  i.  25,  94.    FeretriaB,28. 

Stator,  29. 
Jura,    See  RigkL:    Jus  Laiiu    See  Xo- 

tii^itaa. 
Juttitium^  iL  291. 


Elngs,  criticism  of  their  History,  i.  84. 
Knights.    See  EquiteM. 


Labfirius,  Dec.,  Roman  Knight,  aathor 
of  Mimes,  ii.  531.    His  disgrace,  532. 

Labienus,  -T.,  Legate  of  Ciesar,  joins 
Pompey,  ii.  441.  Flies  after  Pbar- 
salia  to  Africa,  459.  Escapes  to  Spain, 
463,  465.    His  death,  466. 

Labienus,  Q.,  son  of  last  (Psrthlcns), 
becomes  General  of  Parthians,  ii.  5(15. 
Overruns  Asia  Minor,  ib,  Defested 
and  slain,  507. 

Lcelius,  C,  friend  of  Scipio  AfricsnaB, 
407.  Disappointed  of  command  in 
Syrian  War,  ii.  42.  Restores  Plaeentia 
and  Cremona,  49. 

Leelius,  C,  son  of  last,  friend  of  younger 
Scipio,  commands  Fleet  at  Cartha^ 
ii.  126.  Forces  his  way  into  tovn, 
128.  Commands  in  Spam,  131.  Hb 
wish  for  Reform,  171.  His  policy  afUr 
death  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  187. 

Language  of  Rome,  Latin,  i.  20.  How 
formed,  20,  21.  Condition  at  close  of 
Punic  Wars,  459.  Invaded  by  Greek, 
460.    All  originality  lost,  ib. 

Lar  or  Lar»^  Utle  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Etruscan  Confederacy,  i.  156. 

Latin  Colonies,  how  they  originated,  i. 
288.  Thirty  in  number,  289.  Rights 
of  their  Citizens,  290.  Twelve  of  them 
refuse  to  furnish  soldiers  in  2nd  Punic 
War,  387.    Their  punishment,  410. 

Latinitas  or  Jiu  Latii,  i.  290.  Extended 
to  Gauls  of  Italy,  ii.  284. 

Latins,  of  Alba,  conquered  by  Tullas 
Hoetilius,  i.  40.  Of  Sea-coast,  con- 
quered by  Ancus  Martius,  41.  League 
of  493  B.C.  between  Rome  and  Latin 
Cities,  122.  Latin  League  broken  up 
after  Gallic  Invasion,  196.  League 
again  formed,  1 97.  Again  broken  after 
1st  jSamnite  War,  208,  »q.  Become 
subjects  of  Rome  after  Latin  War, 
217.  Threefold  condition  of  Latin 
Communities,  ib. 

Latin  War,  i.  209-214. 

Latium,  focus  in  which  various  naiiors 
converged,  i.  20.     Early  inhabitants, 
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20.  Langoagef  20,  21.  Compariflon 
of  Latins  and  English,  21,  22.  Settle- 
ment after  Latin  War,  215,  «}. 

Latroy  Latrocinium,  ii.  50. 

Lauttklee,  Pass  of,  i.  204.  Seized  by  Ro- 
man army  in  1st  Samnite  War,  ib. 
Defeat  there  in  2nd  War,  232. 

Legati  Ctetarit^  who,  ii.  523. 

Legends,  nature  of.  i.  79.  Religious  and 
Historical,  81.  Latter  predominant  at 
Rome,  82.  Explained  away  by  some 
critics,  83.  True  nature  shown  by 
Niebuhr,  83.  .  Relation  to  true  His- 
tory, 185.  Change  in  character  under 
the  Patricians,  t6.  Reasons  of  change, 
186.    Plebeian  Legends,  187. 

Legion  of  Romulus,  1.  33. 

Lentalus,  M.  Cornelius,  (Sura),  Praetor, 
one  of  chief  Catilinarians,  il.  396.  U is 
superstitious  expectations,  397.  His 
death,  398. 

Lentulus,  P.  Cornelius,  (Spinther),  Prae- 
tor, put  in  charge  of  Lentulus  Sura,  ii. 
397.  Consul,  promotes  Cicero's  recal, 
421,  9q,  Ordered  to  restore  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  nU  by  force,  424.  His  pre- 
tensions on  field  of  Pharsalia,  451. 

LeontTni,  Greek  Town  in  Sicily,  taken 
by  MarcelluB,  i.  371. 

Lepldus,  M.  ^milius.  Consul  against 
Sylla's  will,  ii.  355.  Endeavours  to 
promote  a  Revolution,  ib.  Defeat  and 
death,  t&. 

Lepidus,  M.  .£milius,  son  of  last,  made 
Pnefectus  Urbis  by  Caesar,  ii.  445. 
Names  Cssar  Dictator,  ib.  In  com- 
mand of  troops  near  Rome  during 
Caesar's  murder,  480.  Governor  of 
Narbonese  Gaul,  489.    Joins  Antony, 

490.  Forms  one  in  2nd  Triumvirate, 

491.  Ruler  of  Africa,  503,  505.  Joins 
in  war  against  Sext.  Pompeius,  508. 
Loses  his  share  in  Triumvirate,  509. 

Lepldus,  M.  iBmilius,  his  saying  to 
Philip,  ii.  19.  Constructs  ^milian 
Road,  51.  Accuses  Fulvius  Nobilior 
for  the  sack  of  Ambracia,  65.  Pontifex 
Maximus  and  Princeps  Senatus,  102. 
His  integrity,  ib. 

Lex  Anualis,  ii.  60. 

Libertlniy  Ltbarti^  difference,  1.  140.    See 

Library,  first  public  Library  at  Rome 
under  patronage  of  Caesar,  ii.  47(T. 

Libri  Linteiy  what,  i.  184. 

Licinian  Rogations,  Legendary  account 
of  their  origin,  i.  178.     Their  object, 

1 79.  Violent  opposition  of  Patricians, 

180,  tq.  All  carried,  182.  Evasion  of 
Agrarian  l^aw,  191.  Renewed  by  Ti. 
Gracchus,  ii.  174. 

LiciniuB  Macer,C.,character  as  historian, 

ii.  528. 
Ligurians,  wars  with,  ii.  48,  sg.    In  Gaul, 

101.      Use   of  Ligurians   in   Roman 

armies,  242. 


LUCUMO. 

Lilybaeum,  Sicilian  fortress,  besieged  by 
Pyrrhus,  i.  277.  Taken  by  Romans  in 
1st  Punic  War,  313,  tq, 

Livia,  taken  ftrom  her  husband  and  mar- 
ried by  Octavian,  ii.  512. 

Livius  Andronicus,  M.,  Tarentine,  first 
dramatic  author  at  Rome,  i.  -Ml.  Cha- 
racter of  his  pieces,  462. 

Livius,  M.,  commandant  of  garrison  at 
Tarentum,  i.  369.  Surprised  by  Han- 
nibal, k>ses  all  except  citadel,  375. 

Livius  Salmator,  M.,  Consul  in  lllyrian 
War,  chosen  second  time  to  oppose 
Hasdrubal,  i.  391.  His  character,  ib. 
Stationed  at  Sena  Gallica  in  Umbria, 
393.  Commands  at  Battle  of  Metau- 
rus,  394.    Triumph,  397. 

Loan,  voluntary,  raised  in  2nd  Punio 
War,  i.  385.    Repaid,  410. 

Locri,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  joins  Pyrrhus, 
i.  273.  Taken  by  Romans,  277.  Pyr- 
rhus, 278. 

LocuplHe$y  who,  i.  53. 

Luca  (Lucca),  Colony,  ii.  51. 

Lucanians,  a  mixed  people,  i.  18,  202. 
Take  part  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  225. 
Make  war  upon  Thurii,  263.  Rome 
declares  war  against  them,  ifr.  Submit, 
280.    Join  Hannibal,  360. 

Luc^res,  who,  i.  32.  Inferior  position  of 
this  Tribe,  44.  Raised  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  44,  4.'>. 

Lnceria,  in  Apulia,  (Lucera),  taken  by 
Q.  Fabius  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  i.  228. 
Defies  Hannibal,  349. 

Lucilius,  C,  inventor  of  Roman  Satire, 
life  and  character,  ii.  167. 

Lucretia,  Rape  of.  i.  68. 

Lucretius  Cams,  T.,  Poet,  life  and  writ- 
ings, ii.  532,  «9.,  comp.  161. 

Lucretius,  Praetor  in  Srd  Macedonian 
War,  hy  barbarity,  ii.  85. 

Lucrine  Lake  (and  Avemns),  Plan  for 
harbour  formed  by  Caesar,  il.  468. 
Executed  by  Agrippa,  508. 

LucuUus,  L.  Licinius,  his  treacherous 
conduct  in  Spain,  ii.  106. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius,  son  of  last,  his 
languid  conduct  in  Sicilian  Slave-war, 
ii.  251. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius,  son  of  last,  serves 
under  Sylla  in  Greece,  ii.  312.  Sent 
to  collect  fleet,  314.  Allows  Mithri- 
dates  to  escape,  317.  Defeats  his  fleet 
at  Tenedos,  318.  Left  to  levy  money 
in  Asia,  319.  Consul,  appointed  to 
command  in  Srd  Mithridatic  War,  370. 
His  great  successes,  370,  tq.  Drives 
Mithridates  out  of  Pontus,  372.  His 
mild  administration  in  Asia,  ib.  En- 
ters Armenia,  takes  Tigranocerta,  373. 
Obliged  by  his  soldiers  to  return,  374. 
Superseded,  375. 

Lucullus,  M.,  brother  of  last,  cuts  off 
retreat  of  Spartans,  ii.  362. 

Liicamo,  what,  i.  32,  43. 
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LUDI. 

Ludi  ApoUinarei,  when  instituted,  i.  379. 

LusitanianB,  who.  ii.  52.  Treacherous 
conduct  of  Galba,  ii.  106.  See  Viri- 
eUhus. 

Lychnidus.  Lake,  (Drilo).  ii.  86. 

Lyciscus,  nead  of  the  itoman  party  in 
^tolia,  ii.  491. 

Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius,  ii.  17.  Re- 
commends neutrality  between  Rome 
and  Philip,  25.  Revenges  death  of 
Philopcemen,  80.  Becomes  chief  of 
League,  ib. 

M. 

Maccabseus,  Judas  and  brothers,  struggle 
against  Syrians,  secretly  favoured  by 
Romans,  ii.  100. 

MacMon,  condition  at  close  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  ii.  5.  After  Battle  of  Pydna, 
divided  into  four  Republics,  91. 

Macedonian  War,  First,  ii.  11,  gq.  Second, 
disinclination  of  People  to  undertalce 
it,  20.  Arts  used  to  persuade  them, 
ib.    Third,  75,  «j.    Fourth,  HI. 

Maecenas,  C.  Cilnius,  his  ancestors  Cilnii 
of  Arretium  in  Etruria,  237.  Restores 
Virgil's  patrimony,  504.  llome-Minis- 
ter  of  Octavian,  511. 

Mselius,  Sp.,  Plebeian  Knight,  gains 
popularity  by  distributing  com,  i.  152. 
Slain  by  Ahala,  ib. ;  cf.  451. 

Meenius,  Tribune,  extends  intercessory 
power  of  Tribunes,  i.  109. 

Mago,  organiser  of  Carthaginian  army,  i. 
237. 

Ma<;o,  brother  of  Hannibal,  follows  him 
into  Italy,  i.  337.  Mission  to  Carthage, 
361.  Takes  refuge  in  Balearic  Isles, 
407.  Lands  in  Liguria,  414.  Dies 
on  passage  home,  ib. 

Maharbal,  commander  of  Hannibal's 
cavalry,  i.  337,  355.  Advice  after 
Battle  of  Cannflp,  357. 

Malaria,  supposed  causes  of,  i.  93,  $q. 

Mamers,  a  Sabine  God,  i.  199. 

Mamertines,  a  name  for  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, i.  260.  A  body  of  them  seize 
Messana  in  Sicily,  ib.  Cause  of  Ist 
Punic  War,  300. 

Mancinus,  Au.  Hostilius,  his  ill  success 
against  Perseus,  ii.  85. 

Mancinus,  C.  Hostilius,  his  defeat  by 
Numantians  and  treaty,  ii.  133.  Dis- 
cussion on  treaty,  135. 

Manc(pe$y  who,  i.  448. 

Manilian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with 
the  Sovereignty  of  East,  ii.  378. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  T.,  Legend  of  his 
battle  with  a  Gaul  and  origin  of  his 
name,  i.  176.  Consul  in  Great  Latin 
War,  209. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  T.,  moves  to  receive 
no  message  from  Hannibal,  i.  358. 
Reduces  Sardinia,  370. 

Manlius  Vulso,  Cn.,  his  wars  in  Asia 


MARRIAGE. 

Minor  against  order  of  Senate,  ii.  46, 
»9.  Evil  precedent,  47.  He  is  accused 
by  Paullus  and  Purnureo,  65. 

Manlius  Capitollnus,  M.,  saves  the  Capi- 
tol from  the  Gauls,  i.  169.  Popular 
champion,  1 75.  First  trial,  ib.  Second 
trial  and  death,  176.  Estimate  of  his 
motives,  ib. ;  cf.  451.        ^ 

Mantua,  Etruscan  origin  of,  i.  18. 

Marcel lus,  M.  Claudius,  gains  Spolia 
Opima  by  killing  Viridomarus,  i.  328. 
Sent  to  Gasilinum  after  battle  of  Can- 
nae, 359.  Throws  himself  into  Nola 
and  repulses  Hannibal,  360.  *' Sword 
of  Rome,'*  365.  Repulses  Hannibal 
again  from  Nola,  367.  Takes  Leon- 
tini,371.  Besieges  Syracuse,  tb.  Takes 
Hexapylum,  sh^s  tears  over  Syracuse, 
373.  Admitted  by  treachery  into 
Achradine,  ib.  Frightful  slaughter, 
ib.  Allowed  an  Ovation,  375.  Be- 
comes Patron  of  Sicily,  383.  His 
death,  389. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  grandson  of  last, 
conduct  of  war  in  Spain,  ii.  105. 

Marches,  rapid,  examnles  of,  i.  394,  401. 

Marcius  Rutilus,  C,  nrst  Plebeian  Dic- 
tator and  Censor,  i.  193.  Engaged  in 
2nd  Samnite  War,  227. 

Marius,  C,  early  life,  ii.  229.  Accom- 
panies Metellus  to  Africa,  230.  Attacks 
MetelluB,  231.  Returns  to  Rome  to 
seek  Consulship,  232.  Assumes  com- 
mand, 233.  Takes  last  stronghold  of 
Jugurtha,  234.  Sends  Sylla  to  court 
of  Bocchus,  236.  His  triumph.  237. 
Elected  Consul  2nd  time,  239.  Prepa^ 
rations  for  Cimbrian  War,  242.  Consul 
3rd  and  4th  time,  ib.  His  camp  near 
Aries,  243.  Allows  Teutons  to  pass 
him,  244.  His  superstition,  ib.  Great 
battle  near  Aix  in  Provence,  245,  tq. 
Consul  5th  time,  246.  Joins  Catulus 
in  Italy,  247.  Battle  of  Yercellie,  248. 
Generosity  of  Marius,  247,  249.  His 
political  position,  258.  Stands  for  6th 
Consulship,  ib.  League  with  Satumi- 
nus  and  ruse  to  entrap  Metellus,  261. 
Obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  Sa- 
turninus,  263.  Political  weakness,  264. 
Visits  court  of  Mithridates,  265.  Cains 
little  credit  in  Social  War,  277,  278. 
Intrigues  to  procure  command  against 
Mithridates,  289,  »q.  Attacked  by 
Sylla,  293.  Adventures  in  escaping 
to  Africa,  295,  »q.  Returns  on  invita- 
tion of  Cinna,  300.  Enters  Rome,  303. 
Massacres,  ib.  Assumes  Consulship 
for  7th  time,  305.    Death,  306. 

Marius,  C,  son  of  last,  escapes  fVom 
Sylla  to  Africa,  ii.  295,  297.  Made 
Cfonsul,  takes  his  station  at  PrsBncstc, 
329.  Defeated  at  Sacriportus,  330. 
Death,  335. 

Marriage.  See  Connvbiwn,  Matrintonitttn^ 
Confarreatioy  Hutband. 
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Mamicinians,  i.  18,  200,  236. 
Man,  GradTvus,  i.  34. 
Marshes  of  Tuscany,  method  of  reclaim- 
ing them,  i.  12. 
Manian  War,  also  called  Social,  or  Ita- 
lian, ii.  276. 
Marsians,  i.  18,  200.    Submit  to  Rome 
and  become  Allies,  236.     Their  pro- 
verbial bravery,  283. 
Masinissa,  sent  into  Spain  by  Cartha- 
ginians, negotiates  with    Itomans,  i. 
404,  406.     Makes  himself  chief  of  Nu- 
midia,  408.    Obliged  to  fly  for  his  life, 
ib.    Dispossesses  Syphax,  412, 09.    His 
dealings  with  Sophonisba,   413.     Ac- 
knowledged King    of  Numidia,  417. 
Encroachments  upon  Carthage,  ii.  117. 
Defeats  Carthaginians  in  presence  of 
Scipio,  118.     Hangs  back,  121.     His 
death,  124. 
MauKcut,  Mons,  1.  214. 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  Greek  Colonv,  in 
alliance  with  Home :  Scipio  lands  there, 
i.  338.     Assisted  by  liome,  ii.  200. 
Submits  to  Csesar,  445. 
Mastama,  i.  51,  87. 
Matese,  Mount,  i.  200. 
Matho,  a  Libyan,  leuler  of  Carthaginian 
insurgent    Mercenaries,  i.  320.      Ills 
brutality,  and  death,  322. 
Matrxmaiia,  what,  i.  2J. 
Mairimunium^  what,  1.  456. 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  chief  city  of  Insu- 
brian  Gauls,  taken  by  liomans,  i.  328. 
Memmius,  C,  Tribune,  moves  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  Senatorial  corrup- 
tion, ii.  226.     Saves  Jugurtha's  lite, 
227.     Beaten  to  death,  263. 
Menas  or  Menodorus,  his  traitorous  ad- 
vice to  Sext.  Pompeius,  ii.  506.    Be- 
trays his  patron,  508. 
Menenius  Agrippa,  calms  the  Plebeians 
by  the  Fable  of  the  Belly  and  Mem- 
bers, i.  104. 
Mercenaries  of  Carthage,  their  revolt, 

1.  320.     End  of  the  War,  321 . 
Meric,  a  Spaniard  in  Carthaginian  ser- 
vice,   i.    373.      Deserts   to    Romans, 
375. 
Messalla,  M.  YaleriuB,  chief  Legate  of 
Brutus  at  Philippi,  ii.  498.     Defeats 
Octavian  in  first  Battle,  499.    Submits 
to  Antony  after  Second,  500. 
Messflna    (Messina),    Greek    Colony  in 
Sicily,  occupied  by  Mamertines,  260. 
Demand  aid  of  Rome,  300. 
Messapians,  submit  to  Rome,  i.  282. 
Metapontum,  Greek  town  in  Lower  Italy, 

opens  gates  to  Hannibal,  i.  376. 
Mctaurus,  Battle  of,  i.  394,  99. 
Metavers,  what.  ii.  155. 
Meteili,  earlv  distinction  of  the  family, 
i.  462.    Their  eminence  in  later  times, 
ii.  220. 
Metellus,  L.  Cncilius.  defeats  Carthagi- 
nians in  1st  Punic  War^i.  311.    Cap- 


HIMUCIUS. 


tnres  120  Elephants,  ib.  Coins  of  the 
family,  ib, 

Metellus,  Q.  Csecilius,  (Macedonicus), 
defeats  Pseudo-Phi  lippus,  marches 
against  Achseans,  ii.  111.  Superseded 
by  Mummius,  112.  Commands  in 
Spain,  132.  Attacks  Ti.  Gracchus,  180. 
His  feud  with  Scipio,  190.  His  speech, 
as  Censor,  on  necessity  of  Marriage, 
191.  His  death  and  honours,  220. 
Stemma  of  his  descendants,  ib, 

Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius,  (Numidicus),  ap- 
pointed to  command  against  Jugurtha, 
].  228.    Takes  Marius  as  his  lieutenant, 

229.  His  two  successful  campaigns, 

230,  tq.  Jealousy  of  Marius,  231. 
Who  supersedes  him,  233.  His  recep- 
tion at  Rome,  234.  Joins  Scaurus  as 
leader  of  Conservative  party,  257. 
Banished  by  a  ruse  of  Marius,  261. 
His  noble  conduct,  262.  Triumphant 
return,  264. 

Metellus,  Q.  Csecilius,  (Pius),  son  of  last, 
ii.  261.  Proconsul  in  Samnium  after 
Social  War,  298.  Vainly  endeavours 
to  raise  Siege  of  Rome,  302.  Joins 
Sylla,  325.  Consul  with  Sylla,  349. 
Sent  to  check  Sertorius,  350,  356,  $q. 
Pontifex  Maximus,  his  death,  394. 

Metellus,  Q.  Ca3cilius,  (Creticus),  invested 
with  command  against  Cretans,  ii.  376. 
His  triumph,  378. 

Metellus,  Q.  Csecilius,  (Celer),  a  leader 
of  the  high  Senatorial  party,  ii.  406. 

Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius,  (Nepos),  brother 
of  last,  sent  home  by  Pompcy,  ii.  403. 
Elected  Tribime,  opposes  Cicero,  404. 
Brings  fomt'ard  Bill  in  favour  of 
Pompey,  thwarted  by  Cato  and  Senate, 
ib.    Elected  Consul,  421. 

Metellus,  L.,  son  of  Creticus,  refuses  to 
open  the  Treasury  to  Caesar,  ii.  443. 

Metellus  Scipio,  Governor  of  Syria,  brings 
troops  to  Pompey's  aid,  ii.  451.  Arro- 
gant claims,  452.  Escapes  to  Africa, 
459.  Claims  chief  command,  460. 
Death.  463. 

Mettus  Curtins,  a  Sabine  Chief,  i.  29. 

Mettus  Fuffetius,  Dictator  of  Alba,  i. 
38,39. 

Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa,  King  of  Nu- 
midia, ii.  223. 

Milo,  sent  by  Pyrrhus  to  Tarentum,  i. 
267.  Left  there  when  Pyrrhus  sailed 
for  Sicily,  277.  Remains  after  Battle 
of  Beneventum,  281. 

Milo,  T.  AnniuB,  raises  troop  of  Gladia^ 
tors  to  check  Clodius,  ii.  422.    Candi- 
date for  Consulship,  kiWa  C\od\uB,  433. 
Retires  to  MaraeiUea,  434.  Attempts  t*> 
raise  civil  ysvs  m  Italy,  449.  Death,  ib, 

Mimes,  Roman,  th^Vc  nat«%, W.  Vi\. 

MiuucluB,  1.  ,^T«t«wca•^^^^^«>^•^^^• 
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MITHRIDATES. 

•acceu,  351.  Imrested  with  inde- 
pendent oommuid,  saved  by  Dictator 
Fabiiu,  ib. 

Mithrid&tes,  his  ambassadors  insulted  by 
Satuminus,  ii.  260.  Himself  by  Ma- 
riuB,  265.  Embassy  from  Italians,  280. 
lieply,  282.  Early  life,  extraordinary 
memory,  &c.,  308,  aq.  Extent  of  em- 
pire, 90'i.  Declares  War,  311.  Re- 
ceived as  Deliverer  of  Asia,  ib.  Mas- 
sacre of  Italians,  ib.  Sends  Archelaus 
to  Pineeus,  312.  Keeps  court  at  Per- 
^mus,  317.  Nearly  taken  by  Fimbria, 
vb,  Malces  peace  with  Sylla,  318.  De- 
feats Murena^  368.  Communicates 
with  Sertorius,  358,  369.  Prepares  tor 
3rd  Mithridatic  War,  369.  Besieges 
Cyzicus,  370.  Beleaguered  by  Lucul- 
lus,  ib.  Obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Ar- 
menia, 371,  9q.  Defeats  Triarios  at 
Zela,  374.  Defeated  by  Pompey,  379. 
Retires  beyond  Caucasus  to  the  Crimea, 
380.  His  death  at  Panticapaeum  and 
burial  at  SInope,  382. 

Mithridatic  Wars,  First,  ii.  310,  tq.  Se- 
cond, 348,  368.    Third,  369,  »q. 

Monarchy  of  Augustus,  its  nature,  i.  519, 
521.  Causes  of  acquiescence,  519,  »q. 
Comparative  blessings,  524.  Effects  on 
Literature,  Art,  &c.,  5i24,  sq. 

Money,  Roman,  its  early  character,  i.  466. 
Influenced  by  conquest  of  Magna  Grse- 
cia,  t&.  Diminution  of  As  in  weight,  ib. 
Introduction  of  silver  and  gold,  u>. 

Mucius.    See  Scaevcla. 

Mummius,  L.,  called  Aohaicus,  takes  Co- 
rinth, ii.  113.    His  character,  114. 

Mnnda,  Battle  of,  ii.  466. 

Municipal  Towns  of  Italy,  what,  i.  285,  aq. 
Different  rights  and  conditions,  286. 
Incorporatea  with  Rome  by  Julian  Law, 
ib.  Their  aristocratical  constitution 
induces  them  to  oppose  Hannibal,  369. 

Murena,  L.  Lieinius,  left  by  Sylla  to  com- 
mand in  Asia,  ii.  319.  Provokes  2nd 
Mithridatic  War,  348.  Allowed  by 
Sylla  to  triumph,  t&. 

MurSna,  L.  Licmius,  son  of  last,  elected 
Consul  during  Catilinarian  Conspiracy, 
ii.  338.  Accused  of  bribery,  and  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  ib, 

Murgantia,  sea-port  of  Sicily  north  of 
Syracuse,  i.  371.  372. 

Mutin  or  Mutton,  half-bred  Carthaginian, 
his  successes  in  Sicily,  374.  Deserts  to 
Romans,  375. 

Mntlna  (Modena),  Colony  there,  ii.  51. 
Siege  and  battles  there,  487,  488. 

Mylse,  Sesrfight  there,  won  by  Duilius,  i. 
305. 


Nabis,  Tyrant  of  Lacedirmon,  joins  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  27.   Rise  and  chiracter,  31. 


OCTAVIDS. 

Attacked  by  Flamininus  and  Aehgeans, 
allowed  to  make  peace,  32.  Assassi- 
nated, 38. 

Nsevius,  Cn.,  a  Campaniaa,  resists  the 
Hellenizing  poets,  i.  462.  Libels  Scipio 
and  the  Metelli,  t^.  Epic  on  1st  Pimic 
War,  463.    Epitaph,  i6. 

Names  of  Romans,  1.  46. 

Narbo  Marcus  (Narbonne),  second  Ro- 
man Colony  in  Gaul,  ii.  213. 

Narnia  (Mami),  in  Vmbria,  Colony  there, 
i.  238. 

NeftpSUs  (Naples),  i.  19.  Rose  by  side 
of  Palffpolis  (anciently  called  Panhe- 
nope),  222. 

Nep^^te,  Colony  sent  to,  i.  196. 

Nero,  M.  Claudius,  elected  Consul  to  op- 
pose Hasdrubal,  i.  391.  Stationed  in 
Apulia,  392.  Intercepts  Hasdnibal's 
couriers,  393.  Marches  to  join  Livius 
in  Umbria,  tb.  Assists  m  winning 
battle  of  Metaurus,  395.  Returns  to 
Canusium  and  informs  Hannibal  of  his 
brother's  death,  396.  His  Triumph,  3J7. 
Never  again  employed,  398. 

JVert,  who,  i.  100. 

Nicopolis  (of  Pompey)  in  Pontns,  iL  379. 

Nicopolis  (of  Augustus)  at  Actium,  ii. 
514. 

Niebuhr,  his  interpretation  of  Roman 
Legends,  i.  83. 

Nola,  Oscan  town,  occupied  by  Greeks, 
i.  223.  Taken  by  Romans  in  2nd  Sam- 
nite  War,  233.  Nolan  Senate  send  for 
Marcellus,  360.  Holds  out  after  Soeisl 
War,  ii.  292.  An  army  left  by  Sylls 
to  blockade  it  joins  Clnna,  299.  Taken 
by  Sylla's  officers,  339. 

Numa  Pompilius,  2nd  King,  a  Sabine,  i. 
33.     His  religious  Institutions,  33-36. 

Numantia,  where,  ii.  139.  Long  war  with 
f<  umantians,  finished  by  Scipio^32.  sq. 

Nnmidia,  its  extent,  i.  404.  Divided 
between  Massylians  and  Maseesylians, 
405.  Its  division  after  death  of  Masi- 
nissa,  ii.  124.  Formed  into  Province 
by  Caesar,  464. 


o. 


Octavia,  sister  of  Octavian,  marries  An- 
tony, i.  506.  Forsaken  for  Cleopatra, 
510. 

Octavius,  M.,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  per- 
suaded to  bar  Law  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii. 
176.    Is  deposed  from  his  office,  178. 

Octavius,  M.,  (C.  Julius  Csesar  Oeta- 
vianus),  bom  in  year  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, ii.  395.  Sent  to  be  educated 
in  the  camp  at  Apollonia,  473.  Heir 
of  Ceesar,  482.  Lands  at  Brundnsium, 
483.  Demands  his  uncle's  money  from 
Antony,  484.  Executes  Ceesar's  Will, 
ib.  Raises  hopes  of  Cicero,  485.  Takes 
field  as  champion  of  Senate,  487,  48^. 
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Defeats  Antony  at  Mutina,  489.  Suffers 
him  to  escape,  ib.  Suspected  by  Cicero, 
490.  Declares  himself  avenger  of  Csesar, 
ib.  Joins  in  Triumvirate  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  49 1 .  And  in  Proscription, 
492.  Attempts  to  wrest  Sicilv  from 
Sext.  Pompeius,  496.  Thougn  sick, 
hastens  to  Philippi,  498.  Uis  danger 
and  defeat  in  first  battle,  499.  Receives 
all  West,  503.  Confiscates  Italian  lands, 
504.  Goes  to  Gaul,  505.  Betums  to 
face  Antony,  ib.  Makes  peace  and 
enters  Home  with  Antony,  ib.  Meets 
Sext.  Pompeius  at  Misenum,  506. 
Breaks  with  Sext.  Pompeius,  508.  Fleet 
destroyed,  ib.  Defeated  by  Sextus,  509. 
After  victory  of  Agrippa,  lands  in  Sicily 
and  seduces  army  ot  Lepidus,  ib.  Uis 
prudent  government,  511.  His  coi\jugal 
licence,  512.  Want  of  faith  to  Antony, 
*.  Publishes  Antony's  WiU,  ».  Pre- 
pares for  War,  513.  Wins  battle  of 
Actium,  514.  Returns  to  Italy.  515. 
Visits  E^pt,  ib.  His  threefola  Tri- 
umph, 517.  Becomes  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  World,  ib.  Nature  of  his  power, 
518,  521,  9q. 

(Enotrians,  i  17. 

Ofella,  Q.  Lucretius,  besieges  and  takes 
Prseneste,  ii.  335.  Put  to  death  by 
Sylla's  order,  341. 

Ogulnian  Law,  for  enlarging  the  Sacred 
OflSices  and  admitting  Plebeians,  i.  246. 

Ogulnii,  they  set  up  the  image  of  the 
Wolf  and  Twins,  i.  465. 

OpalitL,  Festival  of  Ops,  1.  40. 

Opicans  or  Oscans,  i.  17. 

Opimius,L.,Pr8etor,  destroys  Fregellse,  ii. 
201.  Refused  Consulship,  210.  Elected, 
214.  Leads  Senate  in  assault  upon  C. 
Gracchus,  215,  mj,  Uis  barbarity,  217. 
He  is  prosecuted,  but  acquitted,  220. 
Put  to  death  for  corrupt  practices,  228. 

Oppius,  Tribune,  his  sumptuary  Law  for 
women,  i.  363. 

Oratory,  its  influence  at  Rome,  iL  169. 
Its  decay  under  the  Emperors,  i.  525. 

OrTcum,  in  Epirus,  occupied  by  Romans, 
1.329. 

Ostia,  built  by  Ancus,  i.  42. 

Otacilius  Crassus,  T.,  twice  elected  Con- 
sul, and  twice  refused  the  office,  i. 
367,382. 


P. 


Paoftrus,  Prince  of  Parthia,  overruns 
Phoenicia,  ii.  505.  Defeated  by  Ven- 
tidius,  507. 

Pacuvius  Calavius,  leader  of  Hannibal's 
party  at  Capua,  i.  359, 09. 

Pacuvius,  M.,  Tragic  Poet,  ii.  165. 

PagOndlia^  Festival  of;  i.  35.  PSgif  dis- 
tricts of  Roman  Territory,  ib. 

Painting,  its  rise  at  Rome,  i.  465. 


PEBSEU8. 

PalapSUs.    See  Neapolis. 

Pangaeus,  Mount,  gold-mines  there,  ii.  75. 

Panormus  (Palermo),  taken  by  Romans, 
i.  310.    Battle  of,  311. 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  Consul  with  Hirtius, 
ii.  487.  Surprised  and  mortally 
wounded  by  Antony,  488. 

Papirius  Cursor.  M.,  his  character,  1. 
226.  Engaged  in  2nd  Samnite  War, 
ib.  His  quarrel  with  Q.  Fabius,  227. 
Chosen  Consul  after  Furculse  Caudins, 
231.    Dictator,  234. 

Papirius  Cursor,  L.,  son  of  the  former,  1. 
242.    Sets  up  Sundial  at  Rome,  467. 

Parma,  colony  there,  ii.  51. 

Parthenfipe.    See  Neapolia, 

Parthians,  their  rise  and  progress,  11. 429. 
Orodes,  tiieir  King,  attacked  by  Cras- 
sus, whom  they  defeat,  430.  Defeated 
in  turn  by  Cassius,  ib.  Cissar's  designs 
against  them,  473.  They  overrun  all 
Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia,  505.  Are 
driven  back  by  Ventidius,  ib.  An- 
tony's fruitless  campaigns,  510. 

Pastures  of  Samnite  mountains,  i.  201. 

Faires  CcfMcriptiy  who,  i.  71.  Fatret^ 
Ptxtriciij  1.  46.  Fairet  Minorum  Gen- 
tium. 49. 

Patricians,  who,  i.  46.  Divided  into 
Gentes.  46.  Resided  chiefly  in  City, 
98.  Aosolute  at  Rome  soon  after  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquins,  99.  An  exclu- 
sive caste,  99,  tq.  Rapid  decrease  in 
their  families  illustrated,  143,  421. 
Seek  to  be  admitted  to  the  Tribunate, 
144.    Their  quarters  at  Rome,  451. 

Patrons  and  Clients,  i.  31, 46. 

FecQlium.  what,  i.  454. 

Pedius,  Q.,  nei>hew  of  Csesar,  ii.  490. 
Joins  Octavian  in  avenging  their 
uncle's  death,  ib.    His  death,  492. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  Capitals  of  Mace- 
donia, ii.  91. 

Pelasgian  Tribes  in  Italy,  i.  17.  At 
Rome,  23. 

Pelignians,  i.  18,  200,  236. 

Pella,  royal  cit^  of  Macedonia,  left  as 
one  of  the  Capitals,  ii.  91. 

Pennus,  M.  Junius,  his  Alien  Law,  ii.  199. 

Pentrians,  most  warlike  Canton  of  Sam- 
nites,  i.  200. 

People  of  the  City,  as  opposed  to  Rural 
Population,  ii.  156.  Meaning  of  a 
**^  man  of  the  People  "  at  Rome,  ib. 

Pergfimus,  Kingdom  of,  ii.  4.  Made  a 
Roman  Province  under  name  of  Asia, 
307. 

Perpema.  M.,  lieutenant  of  Lepidus,  ii. 
355.  Joins  Sertorius  in  Spain,  357. 
Murders  his  chief,  358.  Taken  by 
Pompey,  359. 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip  V.,  excites  father's 
jealousy  against  JOemetrius,  ii.  77. 
His  measures  on  ascending  the  throne, 
81.  Accused  by  Eumenes  at  Rome, 
he  prepares  for  war,  82.    Is  deceived 
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PEUUSIA. 

by  Philippus,  83.  His  forces,  84.  De- 
feats Crassus  in  Thessaly,  ib.  Foils 
Mancinus,  85.     Operations  in  Illvria, 

'  86.  Retreats  before  Philippus  to  ryd- 
na,  his  alarm,  ib.  Uis  avarice  alienates 
Illyrians  and  Getans,  87.  Prepares 
lines  on  Enipeus  to  receive  Paullus. 
88.  Falls  back  to  Pydna,  i6.  Defeated 
there,  89.  Surrenders  to  Paullus,  90. 
His  miserable  end,  94. 

Perusia,  War  of,  excited  by  Fulvia 
against  Octavian,  ii.  504. 

Petreius,  M.,  defeats  Catiline,  ii.  399. 
Defeated  by  Cscsar  in  Spain,  444.  His 
strange  death,  463. 

Peucetians,  i.  17. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  compared  with 
Iloman  Legions,  i.  272.  Two  divisions 
of,  at  Cynoscepnalae,  ii.  27.  Phalanxes 
of  .\ntiochus,  44.    Of  Perseus,  84. 

Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  rebels,  ii. 
382.    Subdued  by  Caesar  at  Zela,  461. 

Pharsalia,  Battle  o^  ii.  452,  sq. 

Philip  v.,  King  of  Macedon,  writes  to 
Hannibal  after  Cannae,  his  letters  in- 
tercepted, i.  363.  369.  Makes  Treaty 
with  Hannibal,  370.  Condition  of 
Macedon,  ii.  6.  He  expels  JEtolians 
from  Peloponnesus  and  sacks  Thermon, 
11.  Excited  by  victories  of  Hanni- 
bal, ib.  Makes  Demetrius  of  Pharos 
his  minister,  ib.  Terms  of  treaty  with 
Hannibal,  12.  Takes  Oricum  and  be- 
sieges ApoUonia,  13.  Obliged  to  retreat 
before  Laevinus,  14.  Great  activity, 
16.  Bums  Thermon  again,  ib.  Ter- 
minates 1st  Macedonian  War,  16. 
Assists  Hannibal  at  Zama,  17.  Agrees 
to  partition  Egypt  with  Antiochus,  ib. 
Invades  Asia  Minor,  his  barbarities, 
18.  Forced  by  Khodians  to  return,  t&. 
His  answer  to  j£milius,  19.  Reduces 
all  Thrace,  20.  Destroys  suburbs  of 
Athens,  ib.  His  address  in  foiling 
Galba,  22.  Occupies  pass  of  Aoiis,  23. 
Is  driven  from  it  by  Flamininus,  24. 
Interview  with  Flamininus,  26.  De- 
feated at  Cynoscephalae,  27,  sq.  Makes 
peace,  29.  Takes  part  against  Antio- 
chus, 39,  42.  Preparations  for  a  new 
war,  75.  Sends  his  son  Demetrius  to 
Rome,  76.  Jealous v,  77.  Philip,  de- 
ceived, orders  his  death,  78.  II is  re- 
morse and  death,  79. 

Philippi,  position  of  Trium viral  and  Re- 
publican armies  there,  ii.  497,  sq.  First 
Battle,  death  of  Cassius,  4!)9.  Second 
Battle,  death  of  Brutus,  500. 

Philippus,  Q.  Marcius,  origin  of  his  name, 
ii.  77.  Deceives  Perseus  and  boasts 
of  his  fraud,  83.  Commands  against 
Perseus,  86.  Forces  Pass  of  Tempe, 
but  obliged  to  retire,  ib. 

Philippus,  L.  Marcius,  leader  of  the  vio- 
lent senatorial  party,  ii.  271. 

Philopcemen  of  Megalopolis,  commands 


I'OLYUIUS. 

Achaenn  cavalry  at  Sclli^ia,  ii.  10. 
Succeeds  Aratus  as  chief  of  Achaean 
League,  15.  Recommends  neutrality 
between  Rome  and  Philip,  25.  Raises 
army  and  excites  jealousy  of  Rome,  79. 
Dea(b«nd  character,  80. 

Philosophers,  Greek,  banished  from 
Rome,  ii.  103.  Embassy  of  Athenian 
Philosophers  to  Rome,  ib. 

Philosophy  at  Rome,  its  little  power,  ii. 
544,  sq. 

Phra&tes,  King  of  Parthia,  forms  alliance 
with  Pompey,  ii.  380. 

Picenians,  i.  18,  200.  Submit  to  Rome, 
282. 

Picentines,  who,  1.  282. 

Picus,  a  Latin  god,  i.  26. 

Pietas,  what,  i.  24,  456. 

Pirates.     See  Cilician. 

Piso,  L.  Calpurnius  (Frugi),  author  of 
the  Law  for  forming  regular  Law 
Courts,  ii.  207. 

Piso,  C.  Calpurnius  (Frugi),  a  leader  of 
the  Senate,  ii.  393. 

Piso,  Cn.,  a  friend  of  Catiline,  his  death 
in  Spain,  ii.  389. 

Piso,  L.  Calpurnius,  father-in-law  of 
Caesar,  ii.  428. 

Placentia  (Piacenza),  Colony  founded 
there,  and  at  Cremona,  i.  328, 338.  Both 
towns  re-peopled  by  Laelius,  ii.  49. 

Plancus,  L.  Munatius,  hesitates  whether 
to  join  Antony  or  Senate,  ii.  489.  Dis- 
contented with  Octavian,  505. 

Plautus,  T.  Maccius,  Comic  Poet,  his 
character  and  plays,  ii.  162,  sq. 

Plebeians,  origin  of,  i.  47.  Reduced  to 
great  misery  after  expulsion  of  Tar- 
quins,  98,  »q.  Obtain  Tribunes  and 
^diles,  104.  Elect  thei  r  own  Tribunes, 
110.  Admitted  to  Decemvirate,  129. 
Intermarry  with  Patricians,  145.  Ad- 
mitted to  Slilitary  Tribunate,  149.  To 
Quaestorship  and  Senate,  151.  Share 
in  Consulate  claimed  for  them.  177,  sq. 
Obtained,  182.  Admitted  to  Dictator- 
ship, 193.  To  one  Censorship,  t&.  To 
botn  Consulships,  192.  To  Augurate 
and  Pontificate,  246.  Their  quarters  at 
Rome,  451.  Portions  of  land  allotted 
to  them,  452. 

Plebiscita^  what,  1. 136.  Obtain  force  of 
Law  by  Valerio-Horatian  Law,  ib. 
Also  by  Publilian  Law,  215. 

Plebs  or  Plfbes.    See  Populus. 

Pleminius,  Q.,  his  excesses  at  Locri,  im- 
puted to  Scipio,  i.  409. 

Pleurntus,  chief  of  Illyria,  joins  Romans 
in  2nd  Macedonian  "War,  ii.  21,  30. 

Po,  its  embankments,  i.  I  \ 

Pollio,  C.  Asinius,  founds  first  public 
Library  at  Rome,  ii.  470.  Hesitates 
whether  to  join  Antony  or  Senate,  489. 
Intercedes  for  Virgil,  504.  Discon- 
tented with  Octavian,  .WS. 

Polj'bius,  son  of  Lycortas,  a  chief  of  the 
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POMCERICM. 

*  Achaeans,  preceptor  and  friend  of 
Scipio  the  younger,  ii.  107.  Obtains 
favourable  terms  for  Greece,  1 14. 

Pomctrium,  what,  i.  28,  58. 

Pompeians,  rally  after  Pharsalia,  ii.  459. 
Defeated  at  Thapsus,  463.  Kally  in 
Spain,  t6.    Defeated  at  Munda,  466. 

Pompeius,  Q.,  son  of  a  flute-player,  com- 
mands in  Spain,  ii.  132.  Accuses  Ti. 
Gracchus,  180. 

Pompeius  Strabo,  Cn.,  Consul  in  Social 
War,  ii.  278.  His  successes,  281,  tq. 
Passes  Law  for  enfranchising  Trans- 
padane  Gauls,  284.  Proconsul  in 
Apulia,  21)8.  His  craft,  tb.  Sent  for 
bv  Senate  to  raise  Siege  of  Rome,  301. 
Temporising  nolicy,  tb.  Defeats  the 
enemy,  3o2.    His  aeath,  ib, 

Pompeius,  Cn.  Magnus,  son  of  last, 
joins  Sylla,  ii.  326.  Defeats  Marians, 
328.  Saluted  as  Imperator,  t&.  His 
successes  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa, 
340,  348.    Ueceives  name  of  Magnus, 

348.  Extorts    Triumph    from    Sylla, 

349.  Sent  against  Sertorius,  357,  sq. 
Cuts  off  remnant  of  the  gladiators,  362. 
His  popularity,  363.  Elected  Consul 
with  Crassus,  ib.  Restores  Tribunician 
power  and  supports  Cotta  in  reform- 
ing the  Law-courts,  364.  Appointed 
to  command  against  Pirates,  376.  His 
brilliant  success,  377,  »q.  Appointed 
to  supersede  LucuUus,  378.  Defeats 
Mithridates,  379.  Receives  submission 
of  Tigranes  and  advances  into  valley 
of  the  Cyrus,  380.  Conquers  Syria  and 
Judsea,  3Sl.  On  death  of  Mithridates 
returns  to  Pontus,  382.  Regulates 
East  without  authority  from  Senate, 
ib.  Returns  to  Italy,  405:  His  triumph, 
ib.  Coldness  to  Cicero,  404,  405. 
Forms  cabal  with  Cfcsar  and  Crassus 
(First  Triumvirate),  408.  Approves 
Agprarian  Law  of  Caesar,  409.  Marries 
Julia,  411.  Ambiguous  conduct,  412. 
Permits  exile  of  Cicero,  415.  Quarrels 
with  Clodius  and  promotes  recal  of 
Cicero,  421.  Visits  Caesar  at  Luca, 
421,  425.  Assumes  Consulship  with 
Crassus,  425.  Invested  with  govern- 
ment of  Spain  for  five  years,  426 
Julia  dies,  428.  Triumvirate  dissolved 
by  death  of  Crassus,  429.  Pompey 
sole  Consul  after  death  of  Clodius,  434. 
Political  plans  and  prospects,  435. 
Demands  bis  two  legions  nrom  Caesar, 
440.  Ill  prepared  for  war,  44 1 .  Leaves 
Rome,  442.  Leaves  Italy,  443.  Esti- 
mate of  his  conduct)  447.  Occupies 
Dyrrhachium  before  Caesar's  arrival, 
448.  Endeavours  to  separate  Caesar 
from  Antony,  450.  Foils  Caesar's 
attempt  to  blockade  him,  ib.  Follows 
Caesar  into  Thessaly,  451.  Defeated 
at  Pharsalia,  452.  Flight  to  Egypt  and 
murder,  454,  »q.    Character,  456. 


PREFECT. 

Pompeius,  Cn.,  eldest  son  of  Pompey,  his 
impetuosity,  ii .  459.  Escapes  to  Africa, 
ib.  Thence  to  Spain,  463.  His  miser- 
able end,  466. 

Pompeius,  Sext.,  youneer  son  of  Pompey, 
at  Lesbos  during  Civil  War,  ii.  454. 
Escapes  after  Battle  of  Munda  into 
North  of  Spain,  466.  Master  of  that 
district,  489.  Neutral  between  Antony 
and  Senate,  ib.  Takes  possession  of 
Sicily  and  forms  a  powerml  Navy,  495. 
In  vain  attacked  oy  Octavian,  496. 
Leagued  with  Antony  against  Octavian, 
505.  Betrayed  by  Antony,  506.  Cuts 
off  corn-supplies  from  Italy,  ib.  Re- 
ceived as  partner  of  Triumvirs,  ib. 
Again  betrayed,  508.  Attacked  and 
finally  defeated  by  Agrippa,  509.  His 
death,  510. 

Pons  SublXciuSy  built  by  Ancus,  i.  42,  61, 
73. 

Fontiftcegy  appointed  by  Numa,  i.  34. 
Their  number,  45.  increased  from 
five  to  nine,  246.     See  Coruncaniu» 

Pontine  Marshes,  plan  for  draining  them 
formed  by  Caesar,  ii.  468. 

Pontius,  C,  famous  leader  in  2nd  Sam- 
nite  War  (see  FurcuUe  Caudbut).  His 
victory  in  the  3nl  War,  capture  and 
death,  i.  243,  $q. 

Popillius  Laenas,  C,  his  embassy  to  Epi- 
rus,  ii.  86.  His  arrogant  dictation  to 
Antiochus,  97. 

PoplifUga,  what,  i.  195. 

Fdpiiiusj  the  Bodv  Politic  or  Body  pos- 
sessing political  priviliges,  different  at 
different  times,  i.  32,  46,  52,  55,  136. 
Often  opposed  to  Flebs  or  PUbes,  136. 

Porcius  Laeca,  P.,  author  of  the  Laws  of 
Appeal,  i.  141. 

Porsenna,  his  invasion  of  Rome,  i.  73. 
Real  facts  of  this  portion  of  history,  90. 

Po98e«8ures,  who,  ii.  175. 

Postliminium,  what,  ii.  135. 

Postumius  Regillensis,  M.,  stoned  to 
death  by  his  soldiers,  i.  153. 

Postumius  Tubertus,  Au.,  Legend  of,  i. 
153. 

PrtsJedUra  AnnoiuBy  i.  152.  See  Pre- 
fecture. 

Praeneste  (Palestrina),  position  of,  i.  94. 
Its  independence,  196.  How  treated 
after  Latin  War,  218.  Becomes  thtf 
Head-quarters  of  young  Marius,  ii. 
329.  Taken  by  Ofella:  £Btte  of  the 
garrison,  338. 

Precroffdtiva,    See  Centuria, 

Praetor,  name  given  originally  to  Consuls, 
i.  70, 135.  A  new  Patrician  Magistracy, 
to  balance  concession  of  one  Consul- 
ship to  Plebeians,  182.     Age  at  which 
office  could  be  held,  422.     I>ut\eB  and 
Numbers  of  the  Prcetora  at  ttie  cVoec  oi 
^e  Punic  ^ft">  ^5ia. 

Prievarictiiin,  vvhat,  i\.  ^. 
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PBEPBCTURES. 

Prefectures,  what,  i.  285.    List  of,  t6. 

Princeps  Senatus,  the  title  under  which 
Octavian  ruled,  ii.  521. 

PrinctpeSy  who,  i.  211. 

Privernum,  a  Yolscian  City,  its  struggle 
against  Rome,  i.  221.  A  Prefecture, 
283. 

Frimleffiunu  whAtf  1.  141. 

Proconsul,  first  institution  of  office,  i.  223. 
Its  puinDoses  and  advantages,  426. 
Abuse  of  power  in  Provinces,  449. 

Proldarii,  who,  i.  53. 

Promontorium  Uermsum  (Gape  Bon), 
near  Carthage,  i.  294,  307. 

Promontorium  Pulorum,  near  Carthage, 
i.  294. 

Proscription  of  Sylla.  its  difference  from 
the  Massacres  of  Marius,  ii.  337. 

Provence,  origin  of  name,  ii.  223. 

Provinces,  general  account  of  their  re- 
lation to  Italy,  i.  440.  Sicily  first  Pro- 
vince, 3 1 7 ,  44 1 .  Condition  of  its  Com- 
munities, 441.  Taxation  of  Provinces, 
445,448.  Mode  of  Allotment  of  Pro- 
vinces to  governors,  ii.  208.  Provinces 
under  Empire,  523. 

ProtHxarCj  different  from  Appellare^  1.142. 

Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  harbours 
Hannibal,  ii.  70.  Marries  sister  of 
Perseus,  81.  Congratulates  Senate 
after  Pydna^  99. 

Ptolemy  Sdter,  ii.  2. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  son  of  last,  forms 
alliance  with  Rome,  i.  281.  His  cha- 
racter, ii.  3. 

Ptolemy  Epiphllnes,  great  grandson  of 
last,  put  under  the  protection  of  Rome, 
ii.  3. 

Ptolemy  Cerannus,  brother  of  Philadel- 
phus, King  of  Macedon,  aids  Pyrrhus, 
1.  270.    Slain  by  Gauls,  276,  ii.  5. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  expelled,  ii.  423.  Ap- 
plies to  Senate,  424.  Lentulus  Spiuther 
ordered  to  restore  him  not  by  force,  ib, 
Gabinius  restores  him  by  force,  428. 

Publican!,  who,  i.  448. 

Public  Land.    See  Ager  PnAOctu. 

Public  Opinion,  almost  powerless  at 
Rome,  ii.  160. 

PubiiUus  Philo,  Q.,  author  of  2nd  Pub- 
lilian  Law,  i.  215.  Chosen  Consul 
after  Furculsa  Caudinse,  231. 

Publilius  Volero,  Tribune,  i.  110.  Author 
of  first  PubliUan  Law,  for  transferring 
election  of  Tribunes  from  the  Centuries 
to  the  Tribes,  ib, 
Pudioltia  Patricia  and  Plebeia,  i.  246. 
Pullarii,  who,  i.  242,  313. 
Punic  Wars.     First,  origin  of,  i.  300. 
Character  of,  301.    1st  Period,    302- 
306.    2ud.  306-313.    3rd.  313-317. 

Second  Punic  War,  Ist  Period,  336- 
363.     2nd.    364-380.      3rd.    381-397. 
4th.  398^19. 
Third  Punic  War,  ii.  116,  »q, 
Pydna,  Battle  of,  ii.  89. 


REVENUES. 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  origin  and  early 
history,  i.  268,  nq.  Invited  to  Italy  by 
Tarentines,  267.    Lands  at  Tarentum, 

270.  Defeats  Leevinus  at  Ueraelea, 

271.  Proposes  terms  of  Peace,  274. 
Advances  into  Latium,  ib.  Receives 
Fabricius  as  Envoy,  275.  Defeats 
Romans  at  Asculum  in  Apulia,  276. 
Makes  Peace  with  Rome,  277.  Sails 
for  Sicily,  ib.  Returns  to  Italy,  278. 
Plunders  Temple  at  Locri,  ib.  Defeated 
by  Curius  Dentatus  at  Beneventum,  ib. 
Returns  to  Epirus :  death,  278.  Speech 
on  leaving  Italy,  294. 


Qnadrigarius,  Q.  Claudius,  his  character 
as  historian,  ii.  528. 

QuaUorea  Clamtei,  commonly  called 
Questors,  th^ir  first  creation  and  duties, 
151.  Four  in  number,  two  Patrician, 
two  Plebeian,  ib.  Age  at  which  office 
could  be  held,  422.  NumbeiB  and 
Duties  of  Qusestors,  423,  443. 

QtMBrtore*  Parricidii,  who,   i.  37,  151. 

Q^attlorviri  of  Italian  Towns,  i.  291. 

Quinctius,  Kseso,  a  leader  of  the  violent 
Patricians,  i.  118. 

Quinqueremes,  first  built  by  Romans  in 
First  Punic  War,  i.  304. 

C^inquSviri  Mem&rii^  who,  i.  191. 

Quirinal  Hill,  quarter  of  Sabines,  i.  30- 

Quirxnus,  Sabine  name  of  Romulus,  i.  30, 
31. 

Quintes,  Sabine  name  for  the  Citizens  of 
Rome,  its  original  sense,  i.  30.  Inter- 
pretation, 85. 


Ramnes  or  Ramnians,  i.  32,  44. 

Rape  of  Sabine  women,  i.  28. 

Rasena  or  Rasenna,  original  name  of 
Etruscans,  i  18,  19. 

Rea.    See  SUvia, 

Re&t5  (Rieti),  i.  20,  95,  199.  Matte  a 
Prefecture,  285. 

Beffifvffiuniy  i.  70. 

RegUlus,  Lake,  Battle  there,  L  77. 

Reffulus,  M.  Atilius,  wins  Sea-fight  at 
£cnomus,  i.  307.  Lands  in  AfHca,  ib. 
Advances  to  Carthage,  308.  Offers 
terms  of  Peace,  ib.  Defeated  by  Xan- 
thippus.  309.  His  embassy  and  death, 
31 1 .    Estimate  of  the  story,  312. 

Religion  of  Rome,  of  Sabine  origin,  i. 
457.  Its  influence  on  life  and  manners, 
1*6.  No  Clerical  body,  458.  Formality 
and  superstitious  practices,  ib.  In  later 
times,  iL  545,  »q, 

R^mus.    See  Romuhu, 

Revenues  of  Rome,  sources  of,  i.  443,  tq. 
Ordinary    and    Extraordinary,    445. 


War-tu  (InbHlnBi)  levied  dlreetl;  on 
Fntpert;,  ib.    See  TVibiUkn. 

Sri  Sacrorum  or  Sacrijiculai,  1.  71. 

Ubegium  (Keggio),  City  of  Magna  Gne- 
-■-    '-■->  Pyrrfcai,  i.  273.     Seiied  bj 
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je  of,  by  H  annibal,  i.  338, 
Kighli  of  Roman  Ciliieni,   PubUc  and 

PfivaM,  i.  216.     How  eommonicated 

to  foreigners,  ib, 
Roada,  magojflcenre  of,  i.  468.     Appian, 

351.    Plaralnian,  34&.    .Xmiliui,  ii.  51. 

Bee  C.  GroKhwi. 
Rsma  Qaadratn,  what,  1.  S8. 
Komana,  their  cbarscter,  i.  470. 
Rome,  notnaentioned  by  any  Greek  before 

Aristotle,  1.20.    Dale  of  foundation,  28. 

De«ription,    59,  iq.      Ancient  pover 

uoder  Tarqulns,  89,  iq.     Geograpbical 

Cition,91.  Kebuiit  irregulu'ly  after 
-ning  by  Gauls,  174.  Kelatlon  to 
Italy,  ^er  conquest  of  irbole  Penin- 
sula, 283,  ij.  .4fler  admiseion  of 
Italians  to  ^nchiee,  ii.  285,  «. 

RdmQlui  and  lUmus,  L«eDd  of  birth,  i. 
26.    Quarrel,  and  deaLb  of  Remus,  27. 

Romnlni,  builds  Rome  on  PslaUne  Kill, 
i.  28.  War  ttitb  Nabinca,  etc.,  28,  29. 
Death,  31.  loititntions,  31-33.  Cri- 
ticisoi  of  his  story,  S4. 

Kupiliui,  P.,  floishes  First  Slave-war  in 
Sioily,  ii.  147.  Lawa  for  regulstiag 
Sicily,  148.  Chief  of  Commission  to 
InquireiDtodealhofTi.  Gracchus,  187. 

BiualPapulatlon,decavof,ll.  154.  Form 
strength  of  party  of  (iracchus,  1B1. 

Rutilius  Raf^is,  P.,  upright  conduct  In 
Asia,  ii.  2.'fi.  Impeached  and  con- 
demned, 268,  sg. 


SabellUn  Tribes,  i.  17. 

Sablnes,  of  Cures,  war  with  Rome,  i.  29. 

Position  of  country,  95.     Defeated  by 

Valerius  sad  Horatius,  136.  Sabines  of 

iteale'and  Amitemum,  199.  Conquered 

by  CuriuB  DeuUtua,  255. 
Sacra  gmlJlicia,  examples  of,  t.  39,  47. 
Bacraniane,  early  conquerois  of  Latium, 

1.80. 
Sscra  Vis,  I.  62.  ' 

Sagontum  (Murrtedro,  i".  *.  Murl  Veteres), 

its  origin,  i.  331.     Ally  of  Rome,  ib. 

TslienV  Hannibsl,  332. 
Saili,  i.  34. 


Sallentlnee,  1.  17.  Attacked  by  tnca- 
nians,  Mi.     Submit  to  Rome  282. 

Sallustius  Criapug,  C.  (the  Historian), 
made  Ruler  of  S'umjaia  by  Csaar,  ii. 
464.  His  character,  i&.  Nature  ol  his 
llistorlca,  528. 

Salvidi^nus,  (Kead  of  OcCaiTian,  repulsed 
by  Seit.  Pompeiuii,  11.  496. 

Salvlua,  chosen  King  by  the  Sicilian 
Slaves,  Ii.  250. 

Sam□ite^l.  17,  Supposed  origin  of,  i.  200. 
Four  Cantons,  ii.  Samnite  Wars,  First, 
203-206.  Cause*  that  led  to  Seoind, 
i'22,Bi.  Second  or  Great  Samnite  War, 
225.-238.  Third,  237-244.  Fourth,  281. 
H  irpisian  and  Caudinian  Samaltes  join 
Hannibal  360.  KesoluClon  of  Samnites 
In  Social  War,  Ii.  280.  They  march  to 
oppose  Sylla,  331 .   Are  defeated  before 

SardlDia,  wrested  from  Carthage  by 
Rome,  i.  322.  Reduced  by  Ti.  Grac- 
chua,  "  Sard!  venales,"  il.  a6.  ' 

Sarsina,  in  Umbria,  taken  by  Konuns,  i. 


BatrYcum   Colony  seat  to,  i.  196, 

Saturnalia,  Festival  of,  1.  40. 

Satunilan  Hill,  old  name  of  Capltollue, 
I.  29,  30. 

Salumian  metre,  1.  460,  462. 

Satumuus,  L.  Appuleios,  promotes  elec- 
tion of  Marius  to  bis  4th  Consulship, 
il.  242.  Forms  league  with  Marius,  and 
procures  election  to  6lh  ConBu!ahi|i, 
250.  Enmity  with  Senate,  i6.  Acouaed 
of  i  nau  Iti  Dg  ambassadors  of  Mithridates, 
260.  Elected  Tribune,  ib.  Turbulence, 
ib.  Banishes  Metellus,  261.  Brings  in 
Com-hiw,  262.     Death,  263. 

SccevSla,  C.  Huciua,' Legend  of,  I.  74. 

Scwvflla,  P.  Mucins,  Consul,  adviser  of 
T.  Gracchus,  ii.  176.  Change  in  bis 
disposition,  193. 

SuevCla,  Q.  Huclus,  Augor,  Ii.  255. 

Scffvalo,  Q.  Huctus,  Pontifei,  ii.  a56. 
Ilia  character,  ft. 

ScauRis,  M.  ^:miUus,  tally  Ufa  and  cha- 
racter, H.  221.  Heads  Conuoisrion  lor 
Inquiring  into  corruption,  *i8.  Takes 
lead  of  moderate  party  io  Senate,  aM. 
Impeaclied  b^  C»^\o  i-nd  olSvm.'B'^- 

to  restore  juAiciA^iei  *?>^5kM 

[  _      \V*  «!*■ 
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8CIPI0. 

i arasion,  i.  338.  Lands  near  Marseilles, 
ib.  Returns  to  Italy,  340.  Defeated  on 
the  Ticinos,  343.  Battle  on  Trebia,  344. 
Escapes  to  Ariminum,  345.  Joins 
brother  in  Spain,  361.  His  successes 
there,  ib.    Defeat  and  death,  380. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  (Africanus),  son  of 
last,  said  to  have  saved  father  on  Ti- 
cinus,  i.  343.  Prevents  desertion  after 
Cannae,  359.  Proconsul  of  Spain,  3J9. 
Early  life  and  character,  399,  »q.  Takes 
New  Carthage,  401.  "  Continence  of 
Scipio,"  402.  Declines  sovereignty  of 
Spain,  403.  Defeats  Uasdrubal,  ib. 
Alaster  of  all  Spain  except  Gades,  404. 
Quells  rebellion  in  Spain,  405.  Illness 
followed  by  a  new  revolt,  406.  Returns 
to  Rome,  elected  Consul,  407.  Passes 
into  Sicily,  408.  Accused,  but  tri- 
umphantly acquitted,  409.  Lands  in 
Africa,  411.  Besieges  Utica,  ib,  CuU 
off  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies, 
412.  Defeats  Hannibal  at  Zama,  416. 
Offers  terms  of  peace,  417.  Triumph, 
419.  Accompanies  brother  into  Asia, 
ii.  42.  Proposal  to  make  him  Dictator, 
62.  Fall  in  popularity,  ib.  Influence 
of  his  party  at  elections,  64.  Treats 
with  disdain  Tribunes  who  attack  his 
brother,  67.  Is  impeached,  ib.  Leaves 
Rome,  68.  Rescues  brother  by  force, 
69.  DiesatLitemum,  (6.   His  tomb,  70. 

Scipio,  P  Cornelius  Africanus  f  jEmi- 
Uanus),  2nd  son  of  iEmilius  Paullus,  ii. 
94.  Education  and  friendship  with  Po- 
lybius,  107.  Accompanies  Lucullus  to 
Spain,  105.  Views  a  battle  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthaginians,  118. 
Elected  Consul  to  take  command  in 
3rd  Punic  War,  125.  His  active  mea- 
sures, 126,  tq.  Takes  Carthage,  128. 
His  feelings  on  viewing  burning  City, 
129.  He  curses  it,  130,  cf.  122. 
Habits,  137.  Censorship,  ib.  Popu- 
larity, ib.  Elected  Consul  again  to 
finish  Numantian  War,  138.  His  mea- 
sures, i6.  Takes  Numantia,  140.  Mar- 
riage to  Sempronia,  173.  Opinion  on 
death  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  185.  Inclination 
to  favour  Italians,  188.  Breaks  with 
Populace  of  Rome,  189.  Refused  com- 
mand against  Aristonicus,  190.  Moves 
transfer  of  Agrarian  powers  to  Consuls, 
194.  Takes  part  of  Italians,  i6.  Death 
and  character,  195. 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius  (Asiaticus),  elder 
brother  of  Africanus,  appointed  to 
command  against  Antiocnus,  ii.  42. 
Defeats  Syrians  at  Magnesia,  45.  Ac- 
counts called  for,  67.    Arrested,  69. 

Scipio  NasTca,  P.,  cousin  of  Africanus, 
''  best  Man  "  at  Rome,  i.  410.  Subdues 
Boian  Gauls,  ii.  49. 

Scipio  Nasica  (CorcQlum),  son  of  last, 
opposes  Cato  with  respect  to  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  ii.  117. 


snips. 

Soipio  Nasica  (Serapio),  son  of  last,  joins 
oligarchical  party,  ii.  137.  Heads  oppo- 
sition to  Ti.  Gracchus,  179.  Leads 
Senators  to  attack  him,  183.  Dies  in 
exile,  187. 

Scribse,  or  Notaries,  who,  i.  250,  424. 

Sculpture,  its  rise  at  Rome,  i.  465.  Mul- 
titude of  statues  brought  from  Vulsinii 
and  Sicily  to  Rome,  467. 

Secessions :  First,  to  Mons  Sacer,  i.  108, 
tq.  Second,  to  Mons  Sacer  and  Aven- 
tine,  in  time  of  Decemvirs,  133,  wq. 
Third,  to  Janiculum,  to  carry  Canu- 
leian  Law,  145.  Fourth,  on  occasion 
of  Licinian  Laws,  182.  Fifth,  in  1st 
Samnite  War,  204.  Sixth,  to  Janiculum, 
to  carry  Agrarian  Law  of  Curins  Den- 
tetus,  256. 

Seleucus  Nicfttor,  first  Macedonian  King 
of  Syria,  ii.  3. 

Sellasia,  Battle  of,  ii.  9. 

Sempronian  Laws.    See  GracdiuB. 

Sempronius  Longus,  Ti.,  Consul  at  time 
of  Hannibars  Invasion,  i.  338.  Sent 
to  Sicily,  ib.  Joins  Scipio  and  fights 
Battle  of  Trebia,  344. 

Sena  Gallica  (Senigaglia),  in  Umbria, 
Colony,  i.  265. 

Senate,  of  Romulus,  i.  32,  44.  Divided 
into  Decurise  for  government  during 
Interregnum,  33.  When  first  opened 
to  Plebeians,  151.  Firmness  after  the 
battle  of  lYasimene,  349.  Vacancies 
filled,  427.  Money  qualification  of 
Senators,  428.  Character,  429.  Powers, 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial, 
429,  aq.  Great  increase  of  authority 
during  Punic  Wars,  438.  Ranks  closed 
except  to  wealthy,  ii.  59,  tq.,  149. 
Deprivedof  Judicial  power,  208.  Num- 
bers expelled,  221.  Made  supreme  by 
Svlla,  347.  Filled  with  foreigners  by 
,Cecsar,  469. 

Senonians.    See  GauJs. 

SentTnum,  Battle  of,  i.  241,  gq. 

Septimontium^  what,  i.  28. 

Serr&nus.     See  Calatinv. 

Sertorius,  Q.,  Quiestor  in  Social  War,  ii. 
280.  Commands  at  the  siege  of  Rome 
with  Cinna,  300.  Restores  order  by 
slaughtering  Slaves,  304.  Praetor  of 
Spain,  321.  Obliged  to  leave  Spain, 
355.  Plan  of  retiring  to  Fortunate 
Isles,  356.  Reeal  to  Spain,  t6.  Govern- 
ment, ib.  Foils  Metellus  Pius  and 
Pompey,  357.  Communicates  with 
Mithridates,  358,  369.  Murdered  by 
Perperna,  358. 

Servilian  Laws  of  CspioandGlaucia  dis- 
tinguished, ii.  255. 

Servius  Tullius,  6th  King,  his  origin,  i. 
51.  Said  to  be  a  Tuscan,  named  Mas- 
tama,  51.  His  institutions,  52,  «o. 
Walls,  60.    Death,  63. 

Sctia,  Colony  sent  to,  i.  196. 

Shix>s.     See  Fleet. 
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SIBYLLINE. 

Sibylline  Books  consulted:  Gauls  and 
Greeks  buried  alive  in  Forum,  i.  327. 

Sicanians,  ancient  people  of  Sicily,  i.  20. 

Siceliotes,  i.  258. 

Sicily,  early  history  of,  1.  298, 117.  Dis- 
puted between  Sovereigns  of  Syracuse 
and  Carthaginians,  ib.  Scene  of  First 
Punic  War,  300-318.  Ceded  to  Rome, 
317.     See  Siavet,  Slave- War. 

Siculians,  who,  i.  17.  Driven  from  La- 
tium  into  Sicily,  20. 

Sila,  wood  in  Bruttii.  i.  304. 

Silvia,  Kea,  confoun<)ed  with  Ilia,  i.  25. 

Silvii,  Kings  of  Alba,  i.  25. 

Slaves  (iSctti),  few  in  early  times  at 
liome,  i.  247.  Rapid  increase  with 
progress  of  conquest,  ib.  454.  Enlisted 
as  soldiers  in  Hannibalic  AVar,  367. 
Barbarians  considered  as  natural  slaves, 

453,  459.    Slaves  of  City  and  Country, 

454.  Condition  of  slaves  in  Roman 
times,  lb.  Common  practice  of  enfran- 
chising slaves,  455.  First  Slave-War 
in  Sicily,  ii.  141,  tq.  Vast  numbers  of 
slaves  sold  after  conquests,  143.  Slave- 
trade,  ib.  Slaves  chiefly  emploved  as 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  ib.  Become 
Banditti,  144.  Slaves  of  Damophilus 
at  Enna  begin  the  war,  145.  Conster- 
nation at  Rome,  ib.  War  quelled  by 
P.  Rupilius,  147.  Second  Slave- War, 
249,  9q.  Quelled  by  M*  AouiUius,  252. 
Attempt  of  Csesar  to  check  slave- 
labour,  470. 

Social  War,  ii.  274,  9q. 

Sophonisbal  daughter  of  H  asdrabal  G  isgo, 
betrothed  to  ^fa8inis8a,  given  to  Syphax, 
i.  408.    lierftite,  413. 

Sora,  Volscian  town,  taken  by  Samnites, 
i.  202.  Recovered  by  Romans  in  2nd 
Samnite  War,  233.    Colonv,  235. 

Spain,  its  con(|ue8t  by  U  ami  fear  and  his 
successor^  i.  329,  sq.  By  Scipio,  3^6, 
400f9q.  Divided  into  two  Provinces, 
ii.  51.  Pacified  by  Ti.  Gracchus  the 
elder,  55.    Spaniards  appeal  to  Senate, 

104.  Outbreak  of  Celtiberian  War, 

105.  See  Numantia,  Sertoriu*. 
Sparta,  condition  at  close  of  Punic  Wars, 

ii.  7.    Joins  Achaean  League,  38. 

Spartttcus,  a  Tliracian  gladiator,  ii.  359. 
Umds  an  insurrection,  ib.  His  suc- 
cesses, 360.  Beleaguered  in  Calabria 
by  Crassus,  361.     liis  death,  362. 

SparuM,  what.  ii.  53. 

Spendius,  a  slave,  leader  of  Carthaginian 
insurgent  Mercenaries,  i.  320.  His 
submission,  321. 

Spoletum  (Spoleto),  in  Umbria,  a  Colony, 
defies  Hannibal,  i.  349. 

Spdlia  Opitnoj  what,  i.  28.  Won  by  Ro- 
mulus, 28.     By  Marcellus,  328. 

Statuary,  Statues.     See  Scufptvre. 

Stipendium  of  Roman  soldiers,  i.  157. 

Stoic  Philosophy,  professed  by  many  of 
the  best  Romans,  ii.  159,  545. 


8YRUS. 

Suessa  (Auruncorum),  Colony,  i.  233. 

Suffcts  of  Carthage,  1.  296. 

Sulpicius  Rufus,  P.,  accuses  Norbanus, 
ii.  267. 

Sulpicius,  P.,  Tribune,  his  eloquence,  ii. 
290.  Becomes  the  agent  of  Marius  in 
transferring  the  command  from  Sylla 
to  himself,  16.     His  death,  295. 

Sumptuarv  Laws,  ii.  102,  222. 

Sun-dial,  first  at  Rome,  i.  467. 

Sybaris,  her  early  greatness,  i.  19, 

Sylla,  L.  Cornelius  (Felix),  early  life,  ii. 
235.  Quaestor  of  Marius,  ib.  Sent  to 
court  of  Bocchus,  236.  Brings  Jugur- 
tha  back  to  Marius,  237.  Lieutenant 
of  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  War,  242. 
Transfers  services  to  Catulus,  246. 
Prsetor,  without  serving  ^dileship, 
265,  gq.  Splendid  lion-fight,  266.  Go- 
vernor of  Cilicia,  ib.  Reduces  Sam- 
nites in  Social  War,  281.  Takes  Bovi- 
anum^  282.  Rivalry  with  Marius,  289. 
Appointed  to  command  against  Mi- 
thndates,  ib.  Deprived  by  intrigue, 
marches  upon  Rome,  292,  «o.  Occupies 
city  with  Legions,  294.  Difficulties, 
297.  Embarks  for  East,  298.  Besieges 
Athens,  313,  »q.  Defeats  Pontic  gene- 
rals at  Chteronea  and  Orchomenus,  315, 
?  Interview  with  Archelaus,  317. 
eace  with  Mithridates,  318.  Message 
to  Senate,  321.  Answer  of  Senate, 
ib.  Sylla's  reply,  32^).  Lands  in  Italy, 
325.  Defeats  'S'orbanus,  326.  And 
Scipio,  327.  Defeats  young  Marius 
at  Sacriportus,  330.  Enters  Rome, 
331.  Attacks  Carbo  at  Clusium,  332. 
Marches  southward  to  meet  Samnites, 
ib.  Marches  to  relieve  Rome,  334. 
Critical  position  after  battle,  ib. 
Eventual  victory.  335.  Enters  Rome 
second  time,  336.  Barbarous  ven- 
geance, ib.  Adopts  name  of  Felix, 
337.  Publishes  Proscription-Lists,  ib. 
Created  Perpetual  Dictator,  341.  Tri- 
umph, 342.  Laws,  342,  t>q.  Consul 
2nd  time,  348.  Growing  carelessness, 
ib.  Retires  to  Puteoli,  350.  Mode  of 
life,  351.    Death  and  character,  352. 

Syphax,  King  of  Massesylian  Numidians, 
i.  405.  Entertains  Scipio  and  Has- 
drubal  Gisgo,  405.  Forms  ailianco 
with  Scipio,  ib.  Joins  Carthaginians, 
408.  Treacherously  surprised  by  Mar 
sinissa,  413. 

Syracuse,  early  history  ofl  i.  259.  See 
Hiero  II.,  llieronymut.  Republic  pro- 
claimed, 370.  Joins  Rome,  371.  Its 
size  and  increase,  ib.  Besieged  by 
Marcellus,  372,  gq.    Taken,  373. 

Syria,  kingdom  of,  condition  at  close  of 
Punic  Wars,  ii.  3. 

Syrian  War,  ii.  35,  tq. 

SyruB,  P    a  Frecdman,  writer  and  actor 

of  Mimes,  ii.  5^31 » 
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TabenuB  Nova  and  Veteres,  i.  50. 

Tan«quil,  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
i.  44. 

Tarentum,  its  interest  in  2nd  Samnite 
War,  i.  225.  Ancient  grandeur,  258. 
Early  history,  261.  Description,  t&. 
Engage  soldiers  of  fortune,  t6.  Sta- 
bility of  govemment,  262.  Treaty 
with  Rome,  263.  Breach  of  Treaty  by 
Roman  Fleet,  265.  Tarentines  insult 
Postumius,  266.  Invite  Pyrrhus  to 
command  their  troops,  267.  Submit  to 
Rome,  281.  City  Uken  by  Hannibal, 
375.    Recovered  by  Fabius,  388. 

Tarpeian  Hill.    See  CapitoL 

Tarquinii,  city  of  Etruria,  ii.  43.  War 
with  Rome,  197. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  5th  King,  an  Etrus- 
can, i.  43.  Legend  of  his  coming  to 
Rom^  44.  Institutions,  45,  »q.  Death, 
51. 

Tarquinius,  Superbus,  7th  King,  1.  65. 
Death.  78. 

Tarquimus  Seztua,  takes  Gabii,  i.  67. 
Rape  of  Lucretia,  68.    Death,  70. 

Tfttius,  Titus,  King  of  Sabines,  joint 
King  of  Rome,  i.  29,  30. 

Taurini  (Gauls  of  Turin),  conquered  by 
Hannibal,  i.  242. 

Taxation  of  Romans,  managed  by  Senate, 
i.  445.    See  Revenua. 

Taxes,  doubled  after  Cannae,  i.  363. 

Teftnum,  chief  town  of  Sidicines,  calls  in 
Campanians  against  Samnites,  i.  202. 

Telamon.  battle  of,  i.  327. 

Ten  Tables.     See  Decemvirate. 

Terentilius  Harsa,  C,  Tribune,  ii.  125. 
Proposer  of  Law  for  Decemvirate,  126. 
Agrees  to  compromise,  127. 

Terentius  Afer,  P.,  Comic  Poet,  his 
Adelpfai  performed  at  Funeral  of  ^mi- 
lius  Faullus,  ii.  102.  His  friendship 
with  Scipio  and  Lseiius,  162.  Charac- 
ter of  his  works,  163. 

Temandlitiy  i.  34. 

Temi,  falls  of,  i.  470. 

Teuta,  Queen  of  the  Illyrians,  her  war 
with  Rome,  i.  324,  tq. 

TeutSnes,  of  G  erman  origin,  ii.  240.  Pour 
into  Gaul,  243.  Pass  camp  of  Marius, 
ib.    Annihilated  in  Battle  of  Aix,  245. 

ThapBus,  Battle  of,  ii.  463. 

Theatres  in  Greek  cities,  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  i.  265,  «o.  Stone  theatre 
prohibited  at  Rome,  ii.  103.  Chief  use 
to  which  theatres  wereput^  166,  tg. 

Thermon,  chief  city  of  iBtohan  League, 
ii.  10.  Sacked  by  Philip  v.,  ii.  Burnt 
a  second  time,  16. 

Thessalomca,  one  capital  of  Macedonia, 
ii.  91.  Retreat  of  Cicero,  416.  Head- 
quarters of  Pompey,  447. 


TRIBUNI. 

Thessaly,  after  Second  Macedonian  War, 
broken  up  into  Republics,  ii.  30. 

Three,  prevalence  of  this  number  in  early 
Roman  legends,  i.  24,  25,  27.  Partly 
suparseded  by  number  Two,  35,  45. 

Thoas,  Chief  of  ^tolians,  posuades 
Antiochus  to  turn  from  Hannibal  and 
invade  Greece,  ii.  38. 

Thurii,  in  Magna  Grscia,  attacked  by 
Lucanians  and  defended  by  Rome,!. 
263.  Raises  statue  to  Fabricius,  265. 
Destroyed  by  Tarentines,  266.  Occu- 
pied by  Hannibal,  376. 

Tibur  (TivoU),  position  of,  i.  95.  Joins 
Gauls,  197.  How  treated  after  Latin 
War,  218. 

Ticmus  (Ticino),  cavalry  skirmish  there 
between  Romans  and  Uannibsl,  i.  343. 

Tlfaita,  Mount,  over  Capua,  occupied  by 
Samnites,  i.  202.  Hannibal^  camp 
there,  366.  Sylla  attacks  Marians 
there,  ii.  326. 

Tigrftnes,  King  of  Armenia,  father-in- 
law  of  Mithridates,  ii.  309.  King  of 
Kings,  371, 373.  Defeated  by  Lucui- 
lus,  373.    Submits  to  Pompey,  380. 

Titieg  or  Titians,  who,  32.  44. 

"  Toulouse  Gold,"  meaning  of  proverb, 
ii.  241. 

Tragedy,  little  interest  taken  in  it  at 
Rome,  ii.  166. 

Trasimene,  Lake,  battle  there,  347,  tq. 

Treasure,  sacred  or  reserved,  appropri- 
ated first  in  Second  Punic  War,  i.  387. 
Lastly  by  Csesar,  ii.  443.  Treasury  of 
Rome,  in  Temple  of  Saturn,  L  443. 

Trebia,  description  of,  1.  344.  Battle 
there,  345. 

TreboniuB,  C,  Tribune,  moves  to  confer 
Provinces  on  first  Triumvirs,  ii.  425. 
Legate  of  Csesar  at  Marseilles,  444. 
Conspirator,  475.  Takes  possession  of 
Asia  Minor,  496.    Death,  &. 

Tretwiri  of  Italian  towns,  who,  i.  291. 

Triariiy  who,  i.  212. 

Tribes,  patrician,  of  Romulus,  32.     Tar- 

auinius  Priscus  proposes  to  double 
&em,  48,  9q,  Tribes  of  the  City  and 
Country,  456. 

Tribes,  Plebeian,  of  Servius,  i.  56.  City 
and  Country  Tribes,  Names  of  Six- 
teen Countxy  Tribes,  57.  They  bo- 
come  twenty-one  in  number,  91.  In- 
creased to  twenty-five,  177,  195.  To 
twenty-seven,  195.  To  twenty-nine, 
217.  To  thirty-one,  222.  To  thirty- 
three,  235.  Extent  of  the  district  so 
divided,  283.  Increased  to  thirty-five, 
323.  Altered  to  admit  the  Italians 
after  the  Social  War,  284. 

Tribuni  Aerarit.  who,  56,  445.  Supply 
one-third  of  Judices  by  the  Aurclian 
Law,  ii.  364. 

TVibtmi  MUitares  Contuiari  poteetate, 
commonly  called  Military  l^bunes, 
intended  to  supersede  Consuls,  i.  147. 
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Military  Tribunate  divided  into  three 
periods,  with  varying  numbers,  148,  «^. 
No  Plebeians  elected  till  400  b.c.,  149. 
Kesemblance  of  this  arrangement  to 
the  Decern virate,  150. 

Tribuni  Militum,  or  Legionary  Tribunes, 
i.  205. 

TribOni  Flebis^  legend  of  their  first  crea- 
tion, i.  102,  fo.  Two  in  number,  104. 
Their  original  power,  104, 105.    Their 

Persons  protected  by  Leges  Sacrats, 
05.    Increased  to  five,  elected  by  the 

Comitia   Tributa,  111.    Increased    to 

ten  on  fall  of  Decemvirs,  134.    Their 

power  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  ii. 

174,    179,    212.      Tribunitian    power 

abolished  by  Sylla,  345.     Restored  by 

Pompey,  364.     Appropriated  by  Oc- 

tavian,  522. 
TrXbufj  original  sense  of  word,  i.  32. 
TVibatum^  property-tax  levied  in  time  of 

war,  i.  445.    Repaid  at  later  times,  446. 

Never  levied,  but  once,  after  the  Battle 

ofPydna,ii.  150,488. 
Triumviri  Menaarii^  who,  i.  363. 
Tubero,  Q.  ^lius,  bis  thrift  and  stoicism, 

ii.  195. 
T\iiiianutn,  state-prison  at  Rome,  i.  41. 
TuUus  Hostilius,  3rd  King,  a  Roman,  i. 

37.    Death,  40. 
Tunis,  taken  by  Regulus,  i.  309. 
Tunnel.    See  jEtniuarium. 
Tuscalum  (Frascati),  position  of,  i.  94. 
Twelve  Tables,  see  Decemvirate,  account 

of,  i.  139-143. 
Tyrant,  a  term  disused  after  the  time  of 

Alexander,  i.  259,  tq. 


U. 


Umbrians,  i.  17.    Call  in  Gauls  against 

Rome,  238.     Submit  to  Rome,  282. 
Usury,  condemned  by  Cato,  iL  73. 


V. 


Yadimo,  Lake,  in  Etruria,  Battle  ofa.265. 

Valerie- lloratian  Laws,  to  settle  the 
claims  of  the  Plebeians  after  the  fall  of 
the  Decemvirs,  i.  135,  m. 

Valerius  Antias,  Q.,  his  character  as  an 
historian,  ii.  528. 

Valerius  Corvus,  M.,  Legend  of  his  battle 
with  Gaul  and  origin  of  his  name,  i. 
172.  Consul  III.,  defeats  Samnites, 
203.  Named  Dictator  to  put  down 
Secession,  205.  Engaged  in  2nd  Sam- 
nite  War,  226. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.,  sent  to  supersede 
Sylla  in  the  East,  ii.  315.  Murdered 
by  Fimbria,  317.  Author  of  a  law  for 
the  reduction  of  debti,  i.  320. 


VETO. 

Valerius  Flaceus,  L.,  Princeps  Senatus, 
ii.  321.  His  Law  to  make  Sylla  Dic- 
tator, 340.    Master  of  the  horse,  311. 

Valerius  Poplicola,  P.,  i.  73.  His  house, 
452. 

Valerius,  M.,  brother  of  Poplicola,  i.  103. 

Valerius  Potitus,  L.,  elected  Consul  on 
fall  of  Decemvirs,  i.  133. 

Valerius  Lievinus,  P.,  defeated  by 
Pyrrhus,  i.  271. 

Valerius  Leevinus,  M.,  stationed  at  Brun- 
dusium  in  HannibaUc  War,  i.  368. 
Succeeds  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and 
finishes  the  war  in  that  quarter,  375, 
383.  Proposes  Patriotic  Loan,  385. 
Refuses  to  name  Fulvius  Dictator,  386. 
His  able  government  of  Sicily,  and 
Jealousv  of  Senate,  391.  Moves  rejec- 
tion of  all  terms  of  peace  with  Car- 
thage, 415.  His  successful  conduct  of 
war  against  Philip  V.,  ii.  14,  »q.  Forms 
league  with  ^tolians,  ib.  Sent  back 
to  Greece  on  outbresJc  of  2nd  Mace- 
donian War,  19. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.,  patron  and  friend 
of  Cato,  ii.  65. 

Varius  Rufus,  L.,  Epic  Poet,  ii.  536. 

Varro,  C.  Terentius,  elected  Consul  after 
battle  of  Trasimene,  i.  352.  His  cha- 
racter, 351.  Insists  on  fighting  at 
Cannae^  354.  Escapes  to  Venusia,  356. 
Reception  by  Senate,  359.  Posted  at 
Ariminum  to  watch  Gauls,  392. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius  (of  Reate'),  his  life 
and  writings,  ii.  529,  530. 

Varus,  leader  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa, 
ii.  446,  460.  Escapes  into  Spain,  463, 
465.    His  death,  466. 

Veii,  position  of,  i.  96.  Veientine  War 
with  Fabii,  120,  «?.  VeienUne  King 
Tolumnius  elected  Lor,  156.  Attempt 
to  assist  Fidense,  ib.  Legends  of  siege 
of  Veu,  157,  »q.  Fall  of  Veu,  159. 
Proposal  to  migrate  from  Rome  to 
Veil,  defeated,  160.  Second  proposal, 
after  burning  of  City,  173,  §q, 

Velabrum,  i.  61. 

Velia,  a  ridge  between  Palatine  and 
Esquiline,  1.62,  452. 

Ventidius  Bassus,  P.,  his  strange  history, 
ii.  507.     Triumph  over  Parthians,  ib, 

Venusia  (in  Apulia),  a  colony,  i.  243. 
Defies  Hannibal,  349. 

Vercellae  (Vercelli),  battle  there,  in  which 
the  Cimbrians  are  annihilated,  ii.  248. 

Verres,  C.  Cornelius,  plunders  military 
chest,  ii.  333.  Impeached  by  Cicero, 
365,  »q, 

Ver  tixcrum,  what,  i.  199, 

Vesta,  her  worship,  i.  34. 

Vestal  Virgins,  now  many,  i.  34,  45. 
Corruption  of,  ii.  222. 

Vestinians,  i.  IB,  200.  AlAics  of  Rome. 
236. 

Vesuvius,  battle  of,  i.  213. 

Veto  of  Tribunes,  I,  V05.  , 


